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MALTA’S ‘UMBRELLA’ BARRAGE WHICH FOILED AXIS RAIDERS 
Taken during Malta’s 243rd air raid, m June, 1941. this photograph reveals one of the island's most potent 
defences — a tremendous barrage of A. A. shell which boxed in German or Italian bombers as they strove to penetrate 
to vital points. Bursts of smoke from scores of projectiles can be seen in the sky Rising to a climax of fury at 
intervals, the raids went on day by day, and averaged two per twenty-four hours 
Ph'V>, A^socintfi Pif'i-y 
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GALLANT TOBRUK GARRISON HONOURS ITS DEAD 

This worthy and imposing memorial was erecttd within the Tobruk perimeter to honour the dead heroes who fell in 
its defence and in the brilliant sorties which were such a plague to the investing Axis forces. Built by Royal Australian 
Engineers, it was dedicated by Major-General D. M. Morshead, himself an Australian. Here, after the unveiling, a 
British and an Australian soldier stand at the salute The inscription reads : ‘ This is hallowed ground, for here 

lie those who died for their country.' r,i . /> ,- i i, 

^ I hoto, British OJft< <al . C njan C opijri<j)U 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN OUTPOSTS OF MALTA, 

GIBRALTAR AND CYPRUS 


Naxy, Army and Air Force Chiefs at Malta — Life Under Constant Air 
Attack — Torpedo Attack on Vafetta, July 26, 1941 — Luftwaffe's Offensive 
from Sicily: The Assault on H.M.S. 'Illustrious' — Malta Hits Back — The 
l.OOOtli and 2,000 Alerts — George Cross for Malta — French Raid on Gibraltar, 
Sept. 25, 1940 — Italian Torpedo Attack, Sept 20, 1940 — Lord Gort Takes 
Command — The Position in Cyprus 


U p to the moment of Itaiy'K jackal- 
like entry into the war Gibraltar 
and Malta, the powerful and 
supremely important British naval bases 
in the Mediterranean, had been fairly 
quiet. Preparations were made, of 
course, but neither Nazi ships nor Nazi 
aircraft gave any trouble, so life in 
these island fortre.sses went on as usual. 
When Mussolini, on June 10, 1940, 
dragged the Italian people into the con- 
flict, the whole aspect of affairs in the 
Mediterranean changed. Within twelve 
hours of the Duce'.s declaration Italian 
aircraft were bombarding Malta, and 
thenceforward the iisland (half the size of 
the Isle of Wight) was continually raided. 

The Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the island was at first Sir 
Charle.s Bouham-Carter, and when ill 
health coiiqielled him to relinquish his 
duties they were taken over (May, 1911) 
by the Acting Governor. Major- (later 
blent.-) General Sir M'illiam Dobbie. 
'the Lieutenant-Governor wa.s Sir E. 
J.ickson. The Naval chief was Vice- 
Admiral Sir AV. Ford, who wa.s succeeded 
in January. 1942, by A’ice- Admiral Sir 
K.dph Leatham as Flag Oflicer in 
charge. .Alalta's military force.s were 
under Lieut. -Gen. D. AI. AAb Beak, 
\'.C., D.S.O. (appointed General Officer 
Conmuuidmg). R.A.F. .squadrosis. which 
did .such niagninccnt work ag.unst the 
enemy, came under the Alcditen'.ineun 
Comni.uid, of which the A.O.C. was at 
first Air Vice-Marshal A. G. Mavnard 
and later Air A^icc-AIarshal H. P. Llovd 
(appointed in June, 1911). lii Mae’. 
1942. after two years of onerous M-rvici- 
in this battered outfio.st of Britain. 
Sir William Dobbie caiiie home on 
retirenieiit, and was .succeeded bv Loid 
Gort, from Gibraltar. 

I.’p to the middle of Alarch, 1912. 
tlieie h.id bi'cn some l.-3ttd attacks from 
the air, an aveiage of more than two 
eveiy tw>'nty-foiir houis. Yet, accoid- 
ing to General Beak, the effect was not 
compaiable in violence or damage with 
that of the raid.s on Loudon or other 
cities in Britain, .such as Coventry or 
Plymouth. Buildings and honie.s. beinu 
of stone, could not be lUsilv de.stioved. 
.lUil it was possil,!,. for the pojnilati(,.i 
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to be dispersetl quickly over 90 square 
miles and to take shelter in rock tunnels. 

The rock can be worked without much 
difficulty, yet has good power of 
re;-istancc. AYry few places could be 
better off for shelters from air raids. In 
the long iind.oi’groiiiid corridors bunks 
were provided, and many made a regular 
practice of .sleeping every niglit in them. 
As Foon as the .All Clear signal went, 
■shel liners hurried up to th.e siirfaec and 
resumed their ordinary life. Inevitabiv 
the raids, occurring almost daily, had an 
effect on many people’s nerves, but 
prote.sts were made agaimst the i.shiiiders 
being regarded .as the victims of terril.>!e 
londitioiis and unrelieved strain.” In 
iiiaiiv ways life was carried on as usual. 
There were even, in the words of the 
Lieut. -Governor, Sir E. Jack'on, ' very 
attractive little parties, g.ifheniigs of 
fasliionably dre.ssed women.’’ .Moie 
iiiipoitant, the fanning on which tiie 
food supply of the people mainly de- 
pended was kept going. 

Yet, altliough well fed and well 
slieltered from the bomb attacks, tin* 
Alaltese e.vistcd in a state of peipetll.il 
peril, and the TCMilute courage tliey 
showed stirred the adiniiatioii of tin* 
world. King George AT became Colonel- 
in-Cliief of the Alaltese Artillery; Ah', 
(’lilircliill .spoke of the " ii’.iguilii'vnt 


and ever-memorable defeiiee of tin* 
heroic garrison.” and (l.c Biitish 
Government contributed oi,e miliioii 
pounds to the Alaita Relief Fnad. to 
which the Navv. the Dominion-, the 
United States and Egvfit gave gener- 
ously. Adniiial Cuiininghain. < oni- 
iiiandiiig 111 tlie Alediterraiie.iii, con- 
gratulated people and gavrisoii on ihe 
gallantry they showed and the un- 
daunted spirit whicli eiuihled them to 
fight back with such vigour that the 
enemy " found it well to keep his 
distance.” Tlii.s hardly applied to .iit- 
crafr. blit it desciilied the naval 
situation corrcctiy. Aftei one .itteinpt 
to penetrate the iiarhotir of A'alerta on 
July 2b, 1941, the Italians held dis- 
creetly aloof. Or that occasion tliey 
u-ed E-boats and one-mnn loipeiio- 
craft. 

Tile latter ciaft were desenbed bv 
Sir E. .latksoii as small, iiartow motoi- 
boats with the e.vjilosivo in the bow 
The navigator had a high -eat in the 
stem. He approaehed his target at full 
sjieed and niter aiming the bo.it care- 
fully pulled a lever which jerked Imn 
backwards, syat and all, into the -i.i. 
Till* seat eonld then be ir-ed as a 
raft, but thete was not much rh.aiue 
ol e-cape. .AH the vesseD which 
attacked at Ahih-tl.i wi'te dcstnived 
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MALTA AND GIBRALTAR CONTROL THE 

Gibraltar, at the -«r?stern cate oi the M.'d'terranean, c.vnt eitb Br.tish l ands in i~04, ivn 
was taken by a combined British and Dutch lores Mjtta v.as ruled by the Kn.chts ol Sr [oh i 
from 1530 to lyqS, when Nap.tleon raptured the aland In iS:*, it became .-i Br.t sh posseh.ir 
Only about 6o mile? iro.-n S c.ly, it has been ui the battle front throueho.it the congict. dr.:! 
Irom its .lerooromes the R.A F have wared rvar aruinst the Re jia Aerone rtica and the Ljl*-.v; ;i ■ 

.s, f, in ,./ j .. I iiF. st:c.iMi I r.i'M' \\ 







hOUR LEADLRS AT THE MALTA OUTPOST 

L .-i.t -(,fii -ral S.r V.’illiam Dobb.e, KCB.GCMG.D S.O. (above, lett), 
(bjverii'ir ot Malta in 1941, alter about a year as Acting 
Guieii.nr I lie troops were under the command of Maj. -General 
n M W B-ak VC.DSO, above, right' iBelow, left Vice-Admiral 
, H I lob L* -hliaip, •v'. ho. be I ore his appointment as Flag Officer in charge 
at Milti January, 1942 , was C.-m-C , East India Station Air Vice- 
.Marsh.ii H P Lloyd. C B E below, right', A O C.-in-C , Mediterranean, 
was appointed in June. 1941. 

III I,, II,, t iiiiiii niht : I'liiii/ii' ; <11 1 ,/ ,!• ii'ii" III! 
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ninety had been 
dc'troyed over 
Malta or at their 
Sicilian ba'es. 

Withdrawn in 
the early sum- 
mer for the 
openinct of the 

Paissian cam- 
paign, the 
G e r ni a n s re- 
turned at the 
eiifl of the year. 
On Nov. 36 the 
island had its 
IjOOOtli alert. 
During Decem- 
ber, 1941, and 
the first half of 
.lanuary, 1012, 
t here were as 
many as 250 
raids, and in 
March they be- 
came even more 
I'onnicbablc. The 
fact that forty 
enemy machines 
were brought 
down or dam- 
aged in the first 
nine days of the 
month indicates 
tlie n u m b 0 r 
employed. But 
It was not only 
m warding ot! 
the enemy that 
the R. A. F. 

excelled. As the 
iMinister for Air, 
Sir A.’Smclair, 
[lilt It, " alike 111 attack and defence 
they kept their masiery over the 
I ii'i inaii and Ir.rlian air lorces, a brilliant 
achii'Vi'nicnt wliich nothing in the ,'tir- 
r.iig hi'torv of the Bland surpa'^cd.” 
Tlii'V kept the sea lane.' open for 
Brill'll 'Iijpji.ng: thev made them verv 
ri'kv lor cnemv ve'-els. Being .'O mucli 
nearer to B.dv's vital centre.' than 
ainiici) at any other Briti'li bu'C, they 
woe able to inihct severe ilaniago on 
Naph-' and ISicily at frequent intervals. 

The b.ittle for Malta went on with 
fieiiod' of (omp.native quiet which were 
lirokeii ag.mi bv funoii' biii't-i of Axis 
activity. Ste.iilily the .'tiellgtll of the 
deb iK e \va' built up until bv e.irlv 
'iimnier of 1912 tlie H..\.F. had 
actiieved [laiity with the eneniv — and 
our fi'jhter pilot' weie de-Tiovinv 112 
laid''!' in a Hiiu'e week-end. On 
.Vjiiil lb. Htl2. II M. The King awarded 
the Gi'oree Cio" to Malta. 

Dll .May ft, 1912, Malta had it- 2..3(Jtlth 
an-raid alert, and a few daV' later .-Vir 
Chief M ar'li.il Sir .\rthnr Loi'itmore 


told fur the fir.'t time some remarkable 
facts about the early daV' of the island’s 
battle with Axis raideis. It had been 


thought that the operation of any air- 
craft. even tighter detence, from Malta 
would be out of the question because of 
the close pro.ximity to Sicily. There were 
no aircraft on the island when Italy 
entered the war. and only .Air Vice- 
Marsha! Maynard and a niiclen.s of 
R.A.F. officers remained. Incensed by 
Italian bombers cruising leisurely over- 
head. these officers searched the dock- 


Position 

at 

Gibraltar 


yard and tound some packing cases in 
which were parts of Gladiators ; four 
of these fighters were assembled, and 
after a few practice 
flights the pilots took 
off on real business 
and met with immediate 
success against the next lot of Italians 
to come over the island outpost. 

Gibraltar, at the other end of the 
Mediterranean, did not have to go 
through the same ordeal as Malta. It 
was too far away from Italy to be 
bombed by Mussolini’s air force. The 
only serious raid was actually the work 
of French aircraft, 'which dropped bombs 
on Sept. 25, 1910, as a reprisal for the 
British Navy’sactioiuigainstFrench ships 
at Dakar. Some houses and other Imikl- 
ings were damaged and one small ship 



GOVERNOR OF GIBRALTAR, 
APRIL, 1941 MAY, 1942 

Lord Gort, here seen congratulating winners 
in a storm-platoun competition at the Rock, 
left Gibraltar on May 8, 1942, to become 
Governor of Malta. 

iJi'h'li ( ,.Hin 
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WESTERN GATEWAY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Left-hand lower photograph was taken from Gibraltar, looking northwards 
towards the Spanish town of La Lmea — separated by a neutral strip from the 
British boundary. Just within the latter is the airfield in the former racecourse. 
Top, left, searchlights probe the sky for enemy aircraft Top, right, a Coastal 
Command Catalina takes on bombs, Lower, right, guarding an ammunition 
store within the Rock 

I’hutus, lintiah Official : Crown Copyuyht , Key^^tone , Topical Pi 
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ON GUARD IN THE BRITISH COLONY OF CYPRUS 


After the ’fall of Crete Cyprus became increasingly important as a Mediterranean outpost. 
Ceded to Britain for administrative purposes by Turkey in 1878. it was annexed in 1914 
and made a British Colony eleven years later. The photograph shows a look-out post 
manned by units of the Cyprus Regiment (Cypriots) 
l*hoto, Britiiih Official: Crown Copyrt-jfU 


sunk, but most ot the explosives fell in 
the sea or on bare rock and did no harm. 

From the date of the crumpling of the 
French resistance (May 21, 1940) the 
evacuation of women and children from 
Gibraltar began as a precautionary 
measure, and this was extended to 
civilians generally who were not directly 
concerned with defence. All who 
remained were subject, from August 29, 
1940, to compulsory military service, if 
between the ages of 18 and 41. Every 
effort was made to render the place 
impregnable against attack by land or 
sea. Attack from the air was less to 
be feared, since the nature of the 
Rock was in itself defensive, and below 
the surface there were ten miles of 
tunnels, where 20,000 men could not 
merely .shelter but could live ; w'here 
vast quantities of stores had been 
accumulated ; and where concealed guns 
and searchlights could be worked as 
effectively as if they had been in the 
open. These searchlights had a range 
of Piuht miles. 

Thiee zones of defence w’ere in 
existence ; one was against land attack 
from Spain ; the second protected the 
harbour, docks and seaplane base ; the 
third covered the interior of the fortress. 
From 1939 onwards these zones were 
worked on continuously, and by the 
summer of 1940 they were five times as 
strong Us they had been before the war. 
When Lord Gort (formerly commanding 
the B.E.F. in France and after that 
1643 


Inspector-General of Training in the 
U.K.) wa,s sent to Gibraltar on April 25, 
1941, as governor and commander-in- 
chief, exchanging places with Gen. 
Liddell, he found it in as good a state of 
preparedness as could be attained. How 
well the harbour was guarded had been 
proved on September 20, 1940, when 
Italian “ Grasshopper ” torpedo-boats 
of the same type as those used in the 


futile raid at Valetta were employed. 
Claims were put out by Rome radio that 
these had done great damage, sinking 
one vessel of 12,000 tons, four of 6,000 
each, and a 10,000-ton tanker. The 
British Admiralty described this state- 
ment as “ grossly exaggerated ” and 
reported that one coal hulk had been 
sent to the bottom. 

Cv’prus, the third British Mediter- 
ranean outpost, with Turkey to the 
north of it and Syria to the east, had 
little to do with war beyond paying 
income tax for the first time in history, 
with heavier duties on tobacco, spirits 
and beer, and subscribing a sum of 
£2,500 toward, s a ’Plane Fund. This 
was not a large amount in itself, but 
better than it seemed w'hen one con- 
sidered that the annual Budget of the 
island came to no more than £50,000. 
Regulation.s were made for the arrest 
and internment of Fifth Columnists 
who might try to help Italy, and there 
was strict control of photographic 
cameras, wireless and propaganda. 
Otherwise Cyprus went on as u.sual. It 
proved a convenient half-way house for 
a meeting between the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, M. Sarajoglu, and Mr, Anthony 
Eden, on March 18, 1941. 

After the fall of Crete there were 
fears that the island would be the 
next objective of the Nazi air forces. 
Obviously it was in an important 
strategical position in relation to 
Turkey, Syria and Egypt, and its 
defences were enlarged. But the time 
was not ripe for any development of 
German plans in this part of the 
Middle East and no action followed. 


ITALIAN BOMBS ON HAIFA 

The modern town of Haifa, on the Bay of Acre in Palestine, was built by Jewish pioneers and 
has a population of about 100,000. This photograph, looking down from Mount Carmel, was 
taken during an Italian bombing raid early in 1941, and shows an oil storage tank ablaze. 

f*hoto, Ken^foitt 



Chapter 161 

ROMMEL’S ADVANCE IN LIBYA AND THE 

BRITISH WITHDRAWAL 

German Afrika Korps in Libya : The Clash at El Agheila — We Withdraw 
from Bengha:i, April 3, 1941 — Capture of Three British Generals — Rommel's 
Swift Drive to the Egyptian Frontier — Tobruk Remains as a Spearhead 
Agiiifisi the Enemy Flank — Italo-Germans Checked on the Frontier — British 
Offensives in May — The Lull 
{The Dejcnce ofTolnuk is described in Chapter 162) 
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"iiiin,i 111 h'l ' 111 Ja iiv.i ,1 ml .m 'iinii a' 

• v,i' 'ii'[ii'i'ti'il thi'V hii'ti'iicil tn 


iniitit by n. Towards the middle of 
-March tlieie came reports from Berlin 
of tlie activities of an “ Afrika Korps ’’ 
tinder tlie command of General Rommel, 
and on Alarch 24 a small enemv 
detachment had occupied El -Vgheila 
This force consi.sted of mechanized 
units of mixed Italo-German composi- 
tion. well supplied with tanks and 
divo-bomljers. Apparently the Ger- 
man'' had landed at Tripoli or at 
point' in the Gulf of Sirte ; and there 
were stione suspicions that this had 
been done With the connivance of the 
\ ii'hy- Flench authorities in Tunis, ft 
w,i' siyiiirn .lilt fh.it as earlv as Jlarch 23 
the K .\ F'. had bombed shipping at 
Siite. .imoiiu their targets beiny traii'- 
port' which may well have broueht 
over the Germans from Sicily; and 
from the niLdif of Mtiich 21 Tripoli 
w.is a coii'taiit tartlet for British 
bomlicrs for several weeks. 

itlidiawiiie before the enemv's 
.idv.iiice. the British patrol' moved 



CO.M.MANDER-IN-CHIEF OF GERMAN AFRIKA KORPS 

(hv^'on t Frlnrl* End, Rommel, who had commanded a 

ttehtlr- Thev haS hT ^ 1 ’a Germans trained and equipped for desert 

later,., me month p El Aijheila 

the month. Here Rommel Idt is seen during a journey of inspection in Libya. 
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back along the road to Benghazi, and 
on April 3 Cain> announced that the 
Libyan capital had been evacuated. 

111 the face of a determined advance by 
strong Italo-Gcrman forces,” read the com- 
luiinifiue Is&ued the next morning. ’■ and in 
pursuance of the policy so »ucce<-l iiil\ 
adopted at 8 idi Baiiani of waiting to cl liTo-sf* 
our own battlefield, our li:;Ut eoveiing ile- 
taclmient? have been withdrawn to "elected 
concentrated nre.i':. In tlir- cour'.e of this 
withdrawal tlie lown of Benglia/.i li.i" hi.*cn 
e\acuated after all mihtai\ .•?t'»ic>s and 
equipment liad been dej.troyed. Beiigba/i h 
indeten*.i})lo from tlie military point of view, 
and it has not been uacd by us as a ]»ort. 
As in the .iiitumii of the enemy is 

evidently seeking a jaojiagand.i succe"', at 
the expeii-i' of stivtkhing still farther an 
alieudy extended line of communicalion. 
In their withdraWiil our troops have already 
intlirtf'd on the eneiuy considerable casualties 
111 ]teis(.»nnel and in tanks.'* 

A British official sjiokismaii in Cano 
<lid his best TO minimize the importance 
of the withdiiiwal. In desert wailare, 
he pointed out, it was not the jiohcy 
to capture towns but 
to prevent armies heinc „ uiro 
scooped up. as M.iP'hal Spokesman's 
(iraziaiu's Italian annv ersion 
liad been by General Wuvell. The 
British woiihi hght on a battlefield of 
their own clioosiiig. and the enemv 
would be allowed to penetrate cast- 
wardiS until he reached a point where 
battle could be given with the assurance 
of suceess. In wliat the s[)oke.sm.ui 
(le.scrihed as *' worthless desert wa'tc' ’’ 
the object was to juinish the enemv 
by iiifiietiiig tlie nreati'st jius'ible 
damaue to his men and ni.iten.il with 
the ultim.itc object of wearing him 
down. .Viifl til, It we were doing, since 
many ca'Ualtie' had been iiitlicted on 
the enemy, whereas oui' were slinlit. 
.Morenvi'i', Beiinli.izi w,i' ii-ele.', to 
I'ltlier side. 

.11! the '.iiiii', till' !leW' ol Bench, i/.i'' 
l.dl e.ime U' .1 bitter jiill, and it \\,i' 
'toted that the iiiihtarv spoke'iinm’s 
eomfortable wonK were liardl v echoed by 
M 1 . 1 hn ri li 1 1 1 . I n t In' 1 f on - e ol (Ann nions 
on .\pril '.I the I’nmi' .Miiu'ter 'i.ive a 
review of the war 'ituatinn in wlin h 
he admitted that, although our .sub- 
marines and airciaft had taken a In-avv 
toll of the traii'ports earrviny Gerin.iii 
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TRIPOLI, WHERE AXIS REINFORCEMENTS WERE LANDED 

troops ail \ e 1C e^, t e enemy at seaport capital of Libya, Tripoli unfortunately was not taken from the Italians in the first 

built up strong armoured forces on the British campaign and proved invaluable to the enemy later Top, a light anti-aircraft gun 
African shore. A\lth these force.s defending Tripoli harbour, manned by units of the German Afrika Korps. Beneath is seen a 
they have made a rapid attack in blazing tanker outside the harbour, set on fire by bombs from one of our Blenheims 

greater strength than our commanders I’lwtvs. ojjtaii < m-rn Copyrtriht . .1 ,i. nu. </ /vc, 

expected at so early a date, and we 

have fallen back upon stronger pc';!- the Xde in their tnuniiiliant march a .-tep into Egypt, and within a day 

tions and more defen.sible country.” through Cyrenaiea a few weeks earlier), or two German patrols clashed with 

The next day the War Office gave with Lt.-Gen. Xeame, V.C., fell into British on Egyjitian soil. Thus in little 

some particiilans of the withdrawal the "bag" at ilarwa, while ilaj.- more than a fortnight practically all 

from Benghazi. During its course — it Geii. M. D. Gainbier Parry was cap- Wavell’s territorial coiiqueots had been 

lasted several days — a number of tured at Mekili. About the same time wiped out : and the threat to Euypr 

casualties had been inflicted on the yet another British comniaiider, llaj.- and the Suez Canal, wliich Mr. f'hiirehill 

pursuers, but, on the other hand, such Gen. Carton de Wiart, V.C., was cap- had >o recently declared wa^ coinjiletelv 

was the fluid state of the front, a iiuni- tured in Cyrenaiea while flying from banished, was once again all ton 

ber of prisoners had fallen into the Britain to the iliddle East. maiii{e-,t. Yet luanv of the strateinc 

enemy’s hands. The German claim to Benghazi was but one stage in the results of Wavell's victories remained, 
have captured some 2.000 British wa^ enemy's advance. On April 7. four The masses of prisoners and ureat 

stated to be not impos.sible, and it wu' days after Benghazi’s fall. Denia was aceuiiuilations of material capturei! 

admitted that among them were three entererl by the Italo-Gennaiis ; ou could not easily he rejilaced. The 

generals, whose ca|iture was “ sheer April 12 they claimed to have occupied K.A.E. maintained its supremacy in the 

bad luck”; Lt.-Gen. Sir Richard Bardia after they had by-passeii Tobruk. air and continually harasMsl RomineTs 

O’Connor (who was in command of the and ou April 14 they were reported iii advancing columiis and his cominuni- 

armoured divisions of the Army of Fort Capuzzo. From there it was but cation-. Moreover. Tobruk had not been 

ll)4.-i 





KRITISH GlLNtRALS CAPTURED IN THE DESERT 

s-'iit Irom Berlin to New York by radio and thence to London, this 
phoOiijraph shows ilett to rient Lieut -General P. Neame, Lieut.- 
('-• neral Sir Richard O'Connor and Major-GenersJ M. D Gambier Parry, 
pr. , oners in Italian hands During the Brilish withdrawal from 
Benghari Generals Neame and O'Connor were making their way to 
n»w HQ on April 4, 1Q41, when, some 10 miles from Derna, on 
inakiiv' a detour they ran into an enemy motor-cycle patrol and were 
i,int'ii-d General Gambier Parry was taken prisoner about this same 
peril' 1 -It Mekih. /V,,./... . I 


'il'iniliiiii'il diiil I'lViTtiLiIly liiiiited tlif 
'i/n ot till' t'lirci' whic h fotild l)v-[iass! it. 
I hr ilni-iDii to hiihl Tiihnik, who.se 

'Irirllrr^ hdil' horn lit' .'hi littir Ydlur to 
llir It.ili.iii^. uas d' linlii as It was 
t" piiitr iiii|)iiit.int, fur till' 

.l\ ,1 ill I ilr \\,1' IKillr toil -rrimL' to hold 
thr -ii I mill" Ilf IN |ii'i iinrtrr. 

Ppr-lk'llii; 111 thr Uiill-r Ilf r'lllllltlollv 

■ ' 1 ' \pril l' 7 , ihr I’lmir .Mini'trr, after 

I ,11 til thr di'ii-t rr-. whirli had jtiot 
" ' 11 M 1 til tlir .\lhrd ami- in the 
lijlkaii-, wnir nil to dr-rnlir the 

’ 'll n 'll' .ilid daln.ii'ilir drlrat ” 

Ml-t.llllrd III laliv.i 

It'' I" nil 111-, he -uiil. ".iilvnnerii 
r ' 1 .1 Ml I 1 M ul ' a t '•! - 1 1 1 1 nil It t ii.i 11 \\ m nr 
''1 t\|iii'tril Till' hulk 111 iiiir 

I"! I I"' 1 [" u liirli |i I 1 t,,k.'M .1 il.'C-l-ivr 

1 r, I . 1111,1; 111 " It ill 111- I, 111 In hr ir. 
'’'■'i I'l'l 1 h' 'll all .lininlii -,1 hiimiilr 
i'l' ll I' rl h 1 n 1 l.lrril - M !1 i l ' I ' ' 1 1 1 In huM 

' '1 li""l '• ' IIM li 1 hill, f I 111 lindillr nf Mnv 

•' " S\ I ■! -1 , , 1 , ' ,1 1 It - \ , hli I'-' 1 : 1 1 r, 1 \ 1 1 . -I I 1 lyrd 
'1 '1 "’III lit 'tiniju'i (n nil. in .I’li'iiiiriii 
r ' I I'M I u.l'p'l V. U hirh h.i 1 Ii'it rM',.ril. ,1 

■ " ■! "' i-lrr h 111 In I,. II I ,r k t|„. ,, ,J 

ilnli. liil ,11111"- tii.ll I'.i.l h. ,.|1 ,1,-riii- 
I'l'l '"'il'l h. Ml, Mil'll ,1 .Mill in.iiMt.nnr-il 
m 111 ' I- nil. |i,, ,,(■ Ih, .Nil. . ■ 

i ■ h ' ' ' I n'llli.lli- 1 n rl' t 111 ' I'.L'Vptl.Ul 
iinuiir thr -Itii.ition 111 Ldiv.i lirld 

'"hr' prill Uniiniirl, It wa- ( h'.ir. I'.id 
hh'lri hi- inmm.ind .i tnir" far niorr 

p'luriiid th.iii h.id lirrii .it Hi-t -nji[io-rd, 
imd .1 l.iik'r--i .dr (irt'rii-ivr (li"i'_mri! to 
lip th.it hfr-liiir Ilf till' r>riti-h Kiii]iiir 
'\hirh nm- throiinh Krypt and tlir ]>rd 
Sr, I wa- .111 iinuiKiii- pn--diditv If 
Kniiitiirl roiild hr -idfirirntly rrii'ifm-red 
and I mdd liuild up rrsourcr- fnp 
a. dii\r arrii-s thr dr-rrt to the 


Canal, Egypt 
might he i n 
grave danger. 

Fortunately, 
however, R o m- 
niel seemed to 
have .shot his 
holt ; at the end 
of April Solium 
wa.s reported to 
he in German 
hands, but after 
a further arl- 
vance of .‘-onie 
five miles into 
Egypt the cain- 
[laign subsided 
into a matter of 
small skirmishes 
and patrol activ- 
ity. Tobruk wa.s 
invested on all 
side.s save the 
sea, but every 
attempt to take 
it by storm was 
repulsed w i t h 
heavy lo.ss. An 
.A.xis convoy 
taking supplies and reinforcements to 
Libya was wiped out by Cunningham’s 
shi[)s between Sicily and Tripoli on April 
bj. Foil Capuzzowas heavily shelled by 
the Navy’s guns the next day, and 
on the night of April 19-20 Barclia was 
I aided by a small Briti.sh force which 
blew up an important bridge and de- 
-tioyod a (piantity of .-tores. A few 
days later Tripoli was fiercely bom- 
bai'di''l fiom both the sea and the air. 

The Germans refused to admit that 
the liab III their advance wa.s to be 
attributed to inten.sified Briti.sh re-i.-i- 
ance. Rather — and this was true 
eiiinigh - -they were experiencing great 
lifiiciilty in supplying their troops bv 
way ol a line of communication which 
iva- strung out acro.ss the de-ert for 
m.inv hmidrcds of miles to its terminus 
at Tiipoli. their chief ha-e port. Ai! 
tl.eii ml. their food-tutf-. tle'ir ani- 
miinition. even their fre-h water, had 
1 o be InmighT by loirv or bv transport 
’[liane-. N'ear the front tlio comlitioiis 
were de-enbed by one German radio 
reporter as belli.sh.” Many cehicles 
liad been lo.-t in the de-ert, he said, 
and iii.inv men rejoined their unPs after 
-pending .sever.i] day.- and nights in the 
de.si'it without food and drink, sub- 
jected to -welteriiig heat bv dav and 
fro-t by mpht. to attack- by low-flying 
British aircraft and motoiized forces, ami 
to the “ death-hail ” of British naval 
guns. Compared with tlie conditions of 
till toa-tal road on either side of Tobruk, 
the worst fields of Poland seem paths 
of par.idi-e to old eamjiaigners.” 
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On May 7 the Prime Minister again 

reviewed the canijiaign. The loss of 

the Nile valley and the Suez Canal and 

of our position in the Mediterranean, 

he said, as well as the los.s of Malta, 

would be among the heaviest blows 

which we could sustain. 

.. 1 ^ , Mr. Churchill 

\\ e are determined 

to fight for them with „ 
all the resources of the umpaign 
Briti.sh Empiic. and we have every 
reason to believe that we shall be 
successful. " General M'avell. he went 
on, had under his orders at that moment 
nearly half a million men ; equipment 
had been flowing into the Middle East 
during the last three months ; forces 
which had just overcome Italian resist- 
ance ni East Africa were now being 
steadily concentrated nortliwards, and 
General Smuts had ordered the splendid 
South Africans forward to the Mediter- 
ranean shores. “ M’arfare in the 'West- 
ern Desert can only be conducted bv a 
comparatively small number of highly 
equipped troops. Here the fortunes of 
war aie .subject to violent oscillation, 
and mere numbers do not count.” 
M'hen the Gorman advance began, 
Romniors armoured force was not much 
larger than our own. But, went on 
Mr. Cluu'chill, “ tactical mistake',- were 
committed and miscliances occurred, 
and with very little fighting our arm- 
oured force became disorganized.” From 
the examination of prisoners it had been 
learnt tliat the Germans at tlie outset 
liad no e.xpectations of going beyond 



A CONTRAST IN RESPIRATORS 

The familiar British Service respirator is 
seen without its haversack at the left The 
filter-element, of course, is supported H'Dr- 
mally by the webbmt; sling of the haversack. 
In contrast, the filter of the German mask 
(njrlit, IS fixed to the facepiece. 

I fifit'/. lii-h'ii O/Jittal • ( lOlii) ( opjrigK 
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li'iLilii.i. Tl-i'V lliiMUt 1 o r'lis.iUf 
"'ll .uii.iikiihI iicki[i-. .Mill cicatc a 
'IlNi'l'Inli t(i jill'N.'Uf till' ill')i.ltTh (if 

':iiii]i' til (it ullllr thrv Wrfi' 

lit 111'.' I lit: l.ii'ai'i t'liir' fiiiiti It.ilv ati'l 
>ir)h-, ami liilil'him' Itn lln"' Nii|ijili('^ 
• Hill 1 iiiiimiiiiir.it mil'. iJut w lifii t lu-v 

UI'II till It 'll! |II I'lll'J 'tlrri'" th.'V I'\- 

Iili’i'i'il It wrh ui'i.iiii/i'il ati'l liitci- 
I" I'lPL' .lllil.n It V. Tlli'V JiU'llrll oil 
until limy ratim iiji .iLraiii't 'ri'liiiik. 
..ml 1 1 .. 11 ' r lirv iiii't t liri 1 IHHli. Tla'V 

l.ii'li'il ll/I i;iii/l tliry (,niir m idiir.ict 

witii tl.i' l.ifii' tiir<.|.~ wliiih all. ml tli" 

tl"'itl'I Ilf I'.’.Klit .lllil 111' I'.II k 'I'rtlti'lv 
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and made a penetration of the Capu/ito 
defences. But Rommel brought up 
reinforcements and for several days the/ e 
was fierce fighting. Such a tank battle, 
it was said, had not been seen since the 
classic clash at Cambrai in 1917, and 
RcTiter’s Correspondent de.scribed the 
struggle as “ a fantastic 'Wellsian cla-h 
of metal monsters.” On both sides the 
claim was made that large numbers of 
the oppo.sing tanks had been knocked 
out, but in the end the Nazis’ superiority 
in armoured strength told. Forced to 
withdraw from the Halfava and Capiizzo 
.sectors, the British had to abandon, too, 
their gains in the plain below. So tlie 
Battle of the Solium Triangle, as it was 
stvled at the time, ended in a draw. 
Henceforth for weeks and months the 
op])osinu armies on the Egyptian frontier 
were content with a war of waiting 
watchfulness. But always Tobruk 
stuck like a thorn in Rommel’s side. 




f'li"-''! ''H tlir Im.mI, lallv'.U* nil<{ >ril 

' "ffiininih jt joijN. jui' iji** pi*'>r!ir 

till V 'inppi.il, . .- 

I'"!' til'' i'!'''iiir . . l''o||owiiii.: all 

I lii'tiiC I ’’I I ’ll I'.1 1 ".nil '• llnln till' .''.ilium 
.11’’. 1 nil M.IV 17. will'll tlM' '111. ill c.illinill' 
of N.i /1 T ,1 1 lit' ni.iih’ ,1 ' O’ t m 111 1 1'.. 
liiH'itiiin Ilf Snf.iti, thi' P.iiti-h took tl.i' 
nrirli'lli' nil Mar 1 ') .md Ul.l'lr riiu- 
mli'i.ihli' ptn.zii HI t'm Snlliiin-lLilf.iwi 
• ii'M . Si.iliiii, n ,.1[ wa, ii'pinti'd in 
h.ive nm . .mam I'iiiuiL’i.il li.ilid<, tn- 
L'ftlli'I' with I'nlt (■,l|iu//n But till' 
tld'. 'Wiltiy tuilli.il, ,llld on .M.iy 77 
. 1111 '- .ttmniilirciiiftit til, it the Kiii- 
pim full,.' had ,|.zaiii wu' lidi.i w ii from 
thi. I'.inh'-'. .U'li.il H.ilf.iv.i 'loin-' .\ii- 
n’l'nr Tniiiith ot ji.rml a'cl h.ii.m'ina 
ai.nvity .'uriTvi'i,...! ; tlmn thmi. w.m 
aiintlmr 'p.mm nf (nntliir. .-\u im tin- 
Einpiri. fni'i'i'' utt.iikfd m tin- .snlluiii- 
ll.di.iy.L-Sidi i )m,i! -t '.ipuzzo .ir.’a : .I'z.iiu 
tlmre were initial gams, mm a the 
British tecun.-d a footing on Halfava 
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CAPTURED MEN AND MATERIAL OF GERMAN AFRIKA KORPS 

Sometnm; of Germany's keen hunsjer for an African foothold is suggested by the lavs’’ wav 
m winch she equipped a corps d'ehte for service in Libya. On the Nazi tank (taken at Solium) 
at top IS the palm-tree-and-swast.ka symbol of the Afnka Korps. Men of the Rova’ Tank Re<rt 
are examining the vehicle Lqwer photograph, an Afrika Korps prisoner having his wound dressed! 
J h 'tus, liritidi Ujij.ciut : Li'jwn Cup'jrijkt ; International Graphic Sew 3 
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HEROIC DEFENCE OF TOBRUK, APRIL 13 TO 

DECEMBER 8, 1941 

Major-General Morshead and His Garrison — Desperate German Attacks — 

Successful Sorties ; Garrison Takes Many Prisoners — Life in the Beleaguered 
Stronghold — Navy Keeps the Back-door Open — Destroyers' Nightly Dash 
With Supplies — British. Polish and Czech Troops Come to Tobruk — Auchin- 
leck's Columns Open a Corridor — Garrison Fights a Way Out 


E arly in April, IDll, Tobruk 
watcbed RommeTs armoured 
columns sweep past in the desert 
to the south, in pursuit of other 
portions of the force of occupation 
which was continuing its retreat. From 
then until the opening of Auchinleck’s 
offen.'-ive in November it wa.s an 
island of Rriti.sh power in the heart 
of the enemy’s territory, a persistent 
thorn in his flank, a prop — to use IMr. 
Churchill’s term — whicli did much to 



THORN IN THE ENEMY’S SIDE 

Though encircled by Axis troops on April 13, 
1041, Tobruk held out against repeated 
attacks until its garrison under Maj. -General 
L. J. Morshead (abovej effected a junction 
with General Ritchie’s advancing force in 
December. Throughout eight months of 
investment the garrison made many offensive 
sallies and even took prisoners. 

I'hoto, Lritis,h OJJicial . (. ruu'n Copyright 

prevent the Italo-Nazis from exploiting 
their victory to the uttermost ami secur- 
ing positions from which a threat to 
Egypt might eventually develop. Dur- 
ing all those months the place was raided 
by high- and low-dving bombers and 
raked bv shellfire tinie.s without number, 
while on ocra.sion Rommel unleashed his 
tanks against the defences carved out 
of the sand and the rock of the desert. 

So suddenly was the decision taken 
to ilio]) a garrison into Tobruk and hold 
it to the last that there was little time 
to organize the defences on a proper 
scale. But the Australians under Maj.- 
Gen. L. .1. Morshead, who constituted 
the greater part of the garrison, were 
quick at improvisation, nimble in 
1G49 


resource. From the outset they took 
full advantage of the large stocks of cap- 
tured weapons and ammunition which 
the Italians had left behind, and these 
made it po.s,sible for the defenders to 
develop a formidable fire-jiower in 
the posts which were established in 
the perimeter — that 30-niiie-long arc 
drawn over the desert. The Australian 
sappers also made good any deficiency 
in mines by going out into the desert 
at night and appropriating mines which 
had been laid by the enemy. 

The beginning of the siege — some 
may cavil at the use of the word, since, 
througliout, the way into Tobruk from 
the sea was kept open by the Royal 
Navy — was marked by some liard 
fighting. On April 14, when the town 
had been cut oS for a week or so, the 
oneiny launched a heavy attack with 


infantry and tanks. At one point, 
reported G.H.Q. at Cairo, twenty Ger- 
man tanks crossed the outer defences, 
but an immediate counter-attack re- 
stored the po.sitioii, heaty lo.sscs being 
inflicted on the eiiemv in both personnel 
and tanks. Another attack on April 
17 was similarly repulsed, again with 
heavy loss to the enemy. Yet anotlier 
desperate attempt to take the place 
was launched two days later. German 
tanks charged in waves down the Deriia 
road and acro.^s the low slopo.s north of 
Tobruk ; twelve succeeded in [lene- 
t rating the outer defences, but were f hei e 
met with such a terrific artilleiy fire 
that they were coiiijielled to withdraw. 
Four w'ere knocked out, and the re- 
mainder limpetl slowly back beneath 
a curtain of shrapnel to their lines. 
So fierce had been their reception 

INVESTMENT OF TOBRUK 


MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE 

When Rommel’s army swept over the desert eastwards in April, 1941. Tobruk was held by a 
garrison consisting mostly of Australians under tlie G.O.C , 9th Division, A I.F., Maj. -General 
Morshead. The Royal Navy maintained supplies and in due course relieved most of the original 
defenders by British, Polish and Czech formations. Up to the middle of December, when the 
‘ siege ’ was raised, British destroyers had landed some 34,000 tons of supplies 
Spei'Killij HHi'idled for The second liKEkT W An hy Ftli.r Cordon 






CjRA\H 0^ TOBRUK KERO 
On tno oi April 13-14, 1941, a party 

oi German inlantry established themselves 
With machine-guns and small field pieces 
mi,ide the Tobruk wire defences One of 
seven sent to attack them, Corporal John 
Hurst Edmondson. A I F , was wounded 
in neck and abdomen but earned on and 
killed one enemy with the bayon^^t Then, 
whefi his officer was attacked by two 
Germans. Edmondson rushed to his aid and 
killed botli the assailant-, Soon after 
returning the brave corporal died ot his 
wounds • posthumously he was aw'arded 
the well-merited V C 
/'/('■/" IJ' iti3h f > (Jrcxil ( town Lopyriijhi 

fhat lli>' l■nt•Jlly Jill, limy lia'l iio op|)(.>i'- 
tunity of f'litfriiia • lii‘ I'. it Mr 

Fcilliiwfil -nnii' -urci'^-hil .-ortii'- l,v 
tli>' Aii'tr.ili.iti' : th"ii rill' I'lii.'iiiv tried 
hi- III! k .ilm'i;. "II Ajinl iM. and again 

\\,i' ,,'i'iiUi'ii 

A v.rik .'.I'lit liy lii'forr the next 
• '11 Api'l .'ill It.ih.iii infantry, 
-ujipiirti'd ky a iiiiinli'-i of ("Tinaii taiikV, 
"III I' iiLi.iiii m.ui.iL'i'd til lireak throiiiih 
a 'I'l 'or "f till' niift'i I Irfi'iici's ]''iLditing 
i-"im'iU"d fur 'fvna) dav> and Jiight-,. 
hut on til" .ifri'iiiiioii ot ilav 3 the in- 
'■adiiur t.ink^ wi'i'i' (Irivrii out of the 
['"iii/icfiT hy aitilh'iy (ire. and the 
It, ill, in lilt, limy were eiveii no (hanre 
*o I "ii-nlid.ite till- uiouiid which had 
keen uiei 111 ih" liiur few Iiouf^ of the 
ene,! u'eiie'i, t , Alter the eiieiiiv’-N re- 
nul-e the liii]ieii,i! tiii'e-, tlu'ew U[, new 
'["f'-nee^ i.ieni" tile -"utlnwesterii ^eetor 
of th" imter iieriiiieii'i, which had been 
bre.ii IimI for ,i h nutli of .-oine 2. (mo 
yard-', and wheie the encinv ^u( i eeded 
111 nio.iiiT.iiiuiisA u ni'jtlf tlu’ wiru 

Hy tlii- tune the To!;! ilk uun'i-on had 
takei. .3,000 jiii-uiiei-, ,.ud ,lurinc the 
Wel-P^ tllif folloWeil week'- llurillg 


which the communiques declared as 
often as not that there was " Xo change 
at Tobruk ” — the Australians main- 
tained a series of small-scale ofiensive 
operations, clashing frequently and suc- 
ees.sfully with the enemy patrols amid 
the -cTub and dunes. On the night 
of August ft an attack by Italian in- 
fantry on a British post in the outer 
defence ring was frustrated, practically 
all the assailants being wiped out by 
heavy artillery and machine-gun fire 
at close range ; but such was the torrid 
heat, so liampering the dust-storms, 
that activity on the one side and the 
other was at a minimum. Still, how- 
ever, the Nazi ’planes were not idle, 
and many ilive-hombiug attacks were 
made on Tobruk and the defenders’ 
lines in and about the town and its 
harbour. .Irtillery fire, too, was kept up, 
.'O that the organ of war was never en- 
tirely dlent. 

Such in brief was the story of Tobruk 
until November, when the Eighth Armv 
'-ct out to smash Rommel. In the opening 
phase of that terrific struggle the gallant 
gairi.'ou played a most manful part, 
but it was not until December 9 that 
a junction wa.s etlVctcd with Ritchie’s 
men, and then —such wore the swiftly 
cltauging foriuue.s of war in that grimly 
ftiutustio battle — it wa.s but a short time 
before Tobruk was once again cut off 
from tlie main British force. 


But this is to anticipate. Here we 
are concerned with the first phase of 
Tobruk’s history — with that su'ge ” 
which, lasting as it did for eight months 
in all, ranks among the longest in our 
imperial history. Now and again the 


place was visited by 
corre.spondent.s of the 
British pre.ss, and they 
had much to say 


Eight 

Months 

Siege 


that was dramatic and of impres- 
sionistic intensity. “ As seen from the 
sea at night," wrote Richard Capell of 
The Daily Telegraph, “ Tobruk rather 
suggests the Ypres salient in the old 
days, with an elaborate display of 
rockets. Very lights, gun-flashes and 
buiattng ack-ack shells.” Daylight 
revealed its spacious harbour as a 
graveyard of ships, while of the town 
itself, once picture=fpie enough with its 
white house.s set against a background 
of brown heights, little remained that 
was not torn and battered by bomb 
and shell. Hospital and school, wine- 
shops and shadj- arcades — all were now 
wrecked ; while, for the rest, within the 


KlO square miles — about the size of the 
1 "le of Wight — that was contained within 
' e perimeter, there was hardly a land- 
mark, Altogether the place was itn- 
prepo.s.sessing enough, windswept and 
barren save for a few palms, fig trees 
and prickly pears in the wadis near the 
sea. On the plateau above there was 



H.M.S. ‘LADYBIRD,’ TERROR OF TOBRUK 

The 625-ton river gunboat ' Ladybird ' was brought to tlie Libyan coast from Chinese v.-aters 
and took part in the sheliir.'; of Sidi Barram and Bardia during December 1940 "See 'tlus 
p 1463 ) In the following May. wh.lc archn-.d off Tobruk, she was attacked by 4" cnemv 

waterline. Her guns t.oundered 
the t.azi- t n the last Later she was used as a gun platform, and this photo-raph shows 
an A A gun-crew at action stations aboard ‘Ladybird.’ 
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exp.itiatiiii; on ttie btreiisitli of the 
defences, which, he alleged, were now 
amons! the best in the world, better 
than the Mauinot Line, in parts better 
even than the Siegfried Line ; and they 
were held bv the British with a stubborn 
tenacity. To take them by assault, 
said the commentator, was impossible ; 
he refrained from mentioning that the 
Italian defence of tho^e same lines had 
Listed thirty hours . . . 

Life in Toliruk was not onlv exciting 
but hard. There weie few amenities for 
the defendeis. whether they had their 
ipiarters in the mined houses of the 
little town or m caves in the hillside, 
in trenches cut in the open desert or 
m the Italian-built fortifications in the 
outer perimeter, some ten or eleven 
miles from the harbour. They had 
enough food, but it was bully, bully, 
all the time. Fresh vegetable.s and fruit 
were hard to come by. Drinking water 
was rationed, and so, too, were cigarettes. 


In I |e 111 he -cell s,l\ ■■ 
oei a-ioii,d tub ' III 
e.iiiieblairn, set in 
I he liuil'f of a W .I't e 
't|e\\l| with the 
I'lntnl \ ehli les leit 
b e h 1 II d b V t h e 
Itall.ilis 111 then 
huiiieil relieat (il 
lliiilil hs hi line, 

tlfhiulLlh .\U'- 
tl.lli.l 1 ' the pie- 
ill nnina in pai t iiei in 
the defenee " to 
iliiot-- tiiiiii Ml 
( 'api ll's ,11 1 II 11 II t 

.1 e .1 1 n, ■ 111 a n \ 

111 It I'll I I Hint le- ai e 
[e|,le'el,reil, t O O 

• iii'l the (iiiniiin 

Ve.i I 'Will he.i I \',i 1 11- 

Ilf r.iw n\' ( 'vi'eii.i lea 
It ' t VI ,1 null .il 'll 11 
It' witheiing '.ind- 

't III III', It 

tie, I', ,ind It 

• I bi V lilt M ni,i 1 1 ne -ea . 
i.ii' Ilf the Ninth ( 
hiiid' ,ind K.i't .\iigl 
iiihiini vineii I ,iil rile 
I'll iitiipai.i hie ,inil 
eijll.lllv .idiniie the u 
the .tu'ti.iliali' who 
niiknou n. f lie-e ineii i 
th.it the Indiaii'. Ill 
I liinriei- eXjiel lelll i-'. 
nai'tin-' of p.itroHing. 

hen the eni'inv 
f"i 'iiiiie nionrh' to 
'iin eiider. .1 niilif.iiv 
t lie I’l'llin pH-" W.l' 
the (bnnian l.iilnie 



difficulties and dangers, casualties were 
not heavv. The place was healthy and, 
except for sores, the troops kept very fit. 

The wireless and the Navy kept the 
garrison in touch with the outside world. 
The Navy, indeed, did a grand work. 
Between April 12 and Dec. 10 it carried 
29,000 men of all ranks into Tobruk, 
evacuated 23.000 and ran in SI.OiX) tons 
of supplies and foodstuffs. ‘‘ During the 
earlv davs,” said Rear-Admiral Glennie, 
■' supplies were run in by a mixed 
collection, including minesweepers and 
escort vessels, then later by destroyers 
who were the only vessels with sufficient 
speed in face of the increased German 
threat from the air. We ran an average 
of three destroyers every night, some- 
times accompanied bv a minelayer 
carrvlng stores. The rim took about 17 
hours, arriving about 11 o’clock at 
night and allowing a maximum of two 
hours for unloading. When we got 
there, what navigation lights there were 
were necessarily 

X very dim. Iii that 

s h i p s’ graveyard 
were twenty-two 
wrecks ; some were 
clearly visible, 
others submerged. 
The quays were very 
poor, having been 
knocked about by 
repeated bombing. 
The problem ot 
handling gear wa' 
especially difficult, 
and minesweepers 
worked a high 
speed of efficiency 
by careful an d 
rapid unloading 
into lighters. But 
on a V e r V f e w 


till'' .uni 

' 1 U\ . 1 ! I- 


LUFTWAFFE S BOMBS AND BLANDISHMENTS 

The propaganda leaflet shown below, dropped upon Tobruk, appears to 
have been worded by someone who had long enjoyed British hospitality ; 
of course, it failed entirely m its object Top (from an enemy raideri, 
bombs exploding among British A. A. gun-positions at Tobruk. Centre, 
a German bomber we shot down. 


tiilil in till' vill,i'.;i- 
iniiitiv. thf ,Miil- 
la ■■ .Vii't 1 .ill. Hi 
Hnti>li gunii'-i' 
wliilf nur mi'll 
nr and il.ning nf 

'iiitii' iiifii till' 

n tin'll' I ni u tlinik 
Il ill Niirtli-M v't 

.III' till' 'Uplt'llli- 

li.ni I'liili'ax iiiHi'il 
fun I' Tiibrnk iiitn 
' I iiinii.i'nt.iTiir in 
put lip til I'.xpl.iin 

111 ' did Ml hv 


1 lien- were no < iiiema', no canteens. 
Lveii woi'e. there wa-. no beer. Batbing 
w.i' to be had. hut it wa-- apt to he 
niiplea'-.iiu ly interiupted hv low-tlving 
N.izi raider--. Mails were iriegul.ir and 
few. hilt the g.irri'On produced its 
own new'jiaj.ei^ — " The Tobruk Truth 
(Dmkiim Oil). who'e n otto was 
■■ .dway~ appe.iis.” and an even livelier 
piodiietion. ■■ Mud and Blood. " 

.Vftei tell days in the line the men 
weie given two daV' oft', which thev 
p.i"ed 111 Tohiiik or in lazing on the 
beaehes ; for the fortunate few there 
w.i' an oce.'i'ion.d week-end m Cairo 
But, 111 spite of the di'Comforts, 
II).-.:! 


FLAGS AND YOU 
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SCARS OF BATTLE AT GALLANT 
TOBRUK 

A journal entitled the Tobruk ' Truth ’ 
and nicknamed * Dinkum O'l ’ by the 
troops) was issued regularly by the Aus- 
tralians of the garrison : below is a glimpse 
of the editonal-cum-production department. 

Top photograph shows wrecked and battered 
ships in Tobruk harbour 
P/i'-h y.bi/i'/i ( r h n ( 

oeca^ioiic have wo failed to deliver or.r 
trooils.'' Adiiiiial Glennie paid a jiar- 
nenlar tribute to tlie work of the 
.Vu'tralian de>troyer.'. ” wlio were a 
tirand ]urtv of eliap-- and who t.iriied 
the heat and burden ot the dav wlien 
Tobruk wa^ fii>t invested 

Before Auehinlei k'.s idfeiisive nio't 
of the oriumal earri'OU were lelieved. 
In plane of the Australians came a 
Biitish division, a Polish briuade and 
a ( 'zeelioslovak battalion. But one 
.Vustiahan battalion was not t.ikeii off 
for laek of time, and it. toaether with 
three British artillery ri-aiments and a 
battalion of Morthuinbeiland Phisihers. 
went rialit throutih the sieea And 
thev were, too. under iM.ij.-Geii. Seobie, 
in the v.in when on that d<iv in December 
tlie ■■ Tobruk rats. " as the Germans 
had early dubbed them, shook haniD 
ill El Adem with f^outh .Vfnran.s and 
Indians advancing from the soutli-east 




Diary of the War 
MARCH and APRIL, 1941 


March 1, 1941. 

I'l iji.n t It !■ l’,i( t • ( r'iii,ui-> iiicirch into 

'M'(iipy Hl,u k N.m piiT't of 

il.\ !■’. ni.ikr r'lu'lit j.iiiN on 
■ ifoll' 1(1,1-11 .oi'l lioiiloLjdc. 

March 2. I>.i\ i.iM'- on JioT-knin. 

n.i uii-'i. II,i;lniL'-n .ci-l Li'.t. H(m\ \ 

niu'^i -iti.K k oil lit. -t 

\larch < -irditl --iith-r-, d'-^t nict i\ '■ 

fiiudif ,itt n k ^\ ■ ‘ li'inih 
V- o K 

Marc.h 4. < oninMiitlo i.ml on (o-rnnui 

i'-’’ !■ 't 111 Lot. ti !i UI.iih!'. ; ! 1 ori.-mv 

'hff- ' Mik. ((-'ll ..([ f,i (•(. .I'll''. 

Mid )i..u , V .it lo'i d''-t in\ .-d : '22~> 

t' t.ikMi. C.udiii Midi'd .iK'Min. 

\?arch • (I I ii<-in\ .iirrr.'ift 

d- It ... i n\.-i M.di,,. i; \.r .itlai'k 

March 7. I -t n i>.nnt\ ' i-o- 

I" M t . d 'Milk. I 1 I', t l\ I .dll Oil 

M id l.i nd-' t o\\ n . 

Niarcii 8. iJirlil laid on 

I-"i .Hi'iML' uMi.it ikitiMu'i . Ath.'ii" 

■Mil -N f m 1 1’> I' pi-. .u"i I 

Marc}) 9. SiNt r.- iiij^dit i.nd" on 
'.‘'ii.lori and I 'oft ^nioiit h Mali. in oHnn- 

'1\ I 111 \lli.l IlM I .pt-H',. 

March 10. IL \. I-', l.i nni li Ih'.i vv iiip:ht 

.itt.n-k' on I »■ udoi'iii'. ( li.-rdo'iik', l-'.r.-'t 

.1 nd t . d' iLTl I". 

March II. Vnn i m .m L. .i^..'-I,(niil [iill 

t"'i’otm'' ],n\ i,i’d> on Kiel and 

I’l-'ii'. tli,i\. n. I’oi t^inoiit }i IjotnL. *1. 
Marcli 12. IL \.I'. nnik.- laid 

'd \s.ii’ on l>'ilni. .il'.o il.ijnliuffr and 
Id in. (i. I..I 1 a ,il.‘ ,i)t,n 1. on M.-i-'i‘\ • 

''d.' : iiim - M. in . I.otnli<-i ' d.-'t fo\ nil. 
II' (laiitii.i: rcj».»rt.-d in Alliania. 

March 14. \''-rv Ih .i\ V nii;Iir attack 

"ii H.iMil-'ii.:. l-aK-rnN niak« pf.d.tnir.-d 

I'Li'k (III iUdt'.id'-. an.l 

'i''’‘'k I . 'llinti.-n !i. iniL.i-i ^ 1 1 »\ cd, 

Marci; 14. < !\ii<--idc cnMin attaik.-.i: 

n in \ IL L-.u'l.Mi.l lia ' n!,..! p ta: 1. 

'■ l-'riin od pk-.it.. .it (,. l-.cnkm in ii and 

L'.- . ( i 


M.’rcii 15. <M.-. k-. \ poit iLdian 

' ' ' ' ■ d( t'-al . d with Ltl .-at In- 

’ • ' ' • ' 1 ' <-n. nn ^ cfn.-t nijlif taiu^-l. 

1 \ I . I a I I } ) . li 1< (I t . M id I,. .| 1 . 1 1 ’ . 

Marcl) 10, '^tlai-ai.n. Sn.i •• 

' i f'of Hni i" ii I . i a 1 1 ! in -• 

I ■ ' ' ' ' ' d *-> Mil 1 1 il,i n.l I ! . 1 s \ f,i;,d>t 
f . d , Ih,--,,:. 

March 17, Idin-li .... 

' ■ 'i I A ic' I i! { o Ih'.-ni-nn 

A I d ,. ! 1 1 1 - ! I . \ . I . I ,n : d ■ n a n. I idnd'-n. 

Mar-Ji 18 11. I . s I,._d,i i.iid on Ki. I 

i i.i> . tr, , k' Mill' 

March 10. Ihit ;di ,nl\ .iin nm 

' ' ■ IL ! . 1 , . \ 1 1 \ ni 1 I,. cidoM 1 '* -a \ d^' 

' ‘I 1- -i -I' ' ict:t Wd- ,it1,n-k ( (d..u'n.. 

Mc.rcii r-k 1 h It ■'•ii Tfcapt MI ■ IlaiLr. i-a. 

'' '^"111 i'll, Old M III. I Ii* :ii\ iiiLdd 

t 1 ^ ih.tn-.nfh r.o.l ron.nd. 

March 21. .Liial.nl,. I.do.i. -nii.-nd.-t-, 
l)-w..-k PKni'iiith aaaii, 

I ,id. {. IL .PI.,, k I.oii. nt 

■‘“’I ‘''t'fii- Ln-i- n, Vnao'lavM ov. i 
[Tot.o.-od Ji.K t with A\w. 

March 24. (nptnr-- o( A'.-Ldi.-di 
Ah\>-nn,i aniioum .-d H. ,iv\ ii'ulit 
rai.l- on Ih-ilm. Ki- 1 and Hanor. i. 

1 hnt-.-f n St nk.i. ,\, -t to%, d o\ . r Malt.i 


Alarcli 24. Encmv tioon-, occupy El 
Aclioila. Jjil)\.i. liiitisli force Maiila 
Iki'--;. wc-'t of Ji]ijja. 

iMarch 25. Yr^o-luvui join-. Axi-?. 

March 27. BritiT.li capture Keren. 
H.n.if occupied. Prince Paul and Yugo- 
--kiv Lovt. dep()T,ed : Kiiig Peter assume-, 
pou.-r and (Jen. Simovich forms new 
Calnn.-t. Agreement for h-nse to U.S. 
of naval aiul air ha'^es in Atlantic sigm-d. 

Alarch 28. Battle of Matapan, Ital\ 
io-NO-! tiiree < misers and two destiovei*s : 
halth-'.Iiip daniag d. Biiti-h ships un- 
touched. ILA.l-k homb naval baise ot 
ih*« ‘-<1. 

March 29. Bnti-.h cajitm-e Biredawa. 
Xighl laid on Ihi-jtol Channel are<i. 

March 40. Heavy ILA.E. raid^ on 
ScharulHU-'t ajid Gneisf-nau iu dock at 
ihi--t. C.iku'' and other inva-.um port.-s 
hotnhed. .Ml Itidian. (Jcrinan and Dan- 
i-h --liip-. in t'.S. ports seizetl to prevent 
-'U hol.ig .. 

March 41. Powertu! new homh used 
dining niglit attack on Eiuden ; other 
(Liman ports aho .altacki-d. In Libya 
Iditi-'h arc* in contact with oiieiny in 
Mrf'-a i>i‘i-ca area. Destructive night 
t.isd oi, ALE. co.i-t town. 

April 1, Asmar.i. capital of Eritrea, 
-sti: render-, Haiders attoinpt attacks on 
a» lodtoni'-'. ; st.niie ca-'uallie' and daniag«.‘ 
at on«‘ '•tntiiui. Iraqi premier re-igns. 

April 4. .Xdiniralty anounc^-. d«- 
stiiu tion by na\,il aircralt of two Italian 
dc'.troxei-'. Biili'-h evacuation of 
H'-ngl'a/i announced. Heavy niglit raid 
on Bn*''t. Encmv makes four-hour r.iid 
i»n Bi'i-tol, C<>iint Telekv. Huiigariau 
Pfinie Minister, commit^ suuide. 

April 4. ]i<*a\ v night honibing of 

Sidi.-iinlioi-vt amt (Jnei-en.ni at Bie^t. 
Ihi-toi rallied again. 

\pril 5. Iinp.-nal foi-c.-s ent<.r Addi- 
AI .\do\va and Adigial r'‘|»oit‘-d 

( apt -n e.i. 

\pril 6. (Jerm.in\ ln\.^de'^ (Jreece 
and Vi'go^lavia. B.-Igia-h- (leva^t.ited 
hvm.i'-'aii r.i'd-. H \.E. Lond* target- 
m .Si.iia and ('■•iipan ti.inspo»t in 
Stiiima \.ill.\. Bie^t attacked. 

\pril 7. Nn.e relay-' o| heaw Lomher- 
laid Ki- 1. laiem\ niaptuie Dem.i 
LiJ>\a, S.‘v* re luiiut i.ii,!-, on Livt-ipeol 
an a .ind el-ewheie. Augo-.l-i\' soulte-in 
armv ii>!e.-d to withdi.iw. 

\pril 8. Ma-'-.iw a -'Uri eiider-'. Hi-av\ 
I.iuht I.U'I on Ki«-L Coventry sutfer- 
d'-'tiu' tj\e douhli* .itt.n k. 1' roiu Hoii a n. 
on ii-ontier. X.i/.i inechaiu/ed divi-'ion 
;id\.ine..- into (Jreece towards S.ijonika. 

^ ngo'tav ti*oo]is in Altiaina n*tie.d ng. 

April 9. Thi'ee-hour niglil raid on 
f^eilin: Opc-ra Hon-e ih-tro>ed. Night 
loinbei- «.v.r ve-t MidlamU. iiichaling 
lhnningh.ini ; t w -lx »• ->1101 down. ( Jennan-' 
occupy Salonika. 

April 10. Briti-h and Inip>ii.il force- 
eont.nt (.erma,i-in X. (Jieet--. Hung.iix 
inxade^ Ytigo-l.n ia, Xiglit raiiL un 
Hiriningliarn and C-ixentry. rau''ing gre.it 
daniag. ,uid ra-iialtie^. JLA.E, h<mib 
erm- r- at Hie-t. 


April 11. Heavy night raid on Bristol 
and soulh-coast town. Croatia declared 
indeptuidiuit State. 

April 12. Xorwegian warship d(*stroys 
large li>h oil factory near IlammerfeT-t. 
Xorway. Bardia occupied by enemv. 
Xight attacks on Brest and Lorieut. 

April 13. Empire forces in (Jreece 
withdraw to Mt. Olympus hno. Geimans 
occupy Belgrade. Soviet Union ’ and 
Japan sign iieutralitv pact. 

April 14. Heavy night raid cm Brest. 
Gi'rmans cajitiiie SuHinn and Fort 
Caijuzzo. Athens sufb.TS first day laid. 

April 15. Enemy Convoy of five 
transports and three escort vessels 
sunk by Xavy off Tripoli : dcstroyi'r 
" Mohawk ■’ lo-t. Severe night attack 
on Kiel. Enemy homber.s raid Belf.ist, 

April 16. Kin.'my attacks oii Tobruk 
rcpuLsecl. Big battle in Maceiioma : 
Bmpire forces begin withdrawal to 
Tlieriiiopylao line, It.A.F. bomli Heligo- 
land. Bremen and Brest. Great force 
of raiders make T-hoiir indiscriminate 
attack on London. .St. Paul’s damaged. 

April J7. Yugoslavia capitulate- 
Portsmoiitli li.as destructive raid. E.A.F 
make .seven— t attack yet on Berlin with 
new lieavy bombs. Imperial troops arrive 
at B.i^ra. 

April 18. Gre(‘k and liniiorial foices 
wit lul rawing while Gerunuis advance 
both hides of Mt. Olympus. 

April 19. London .suffers violent iiiglit 
attack. RegUtration of women for war 
sorvict* begins. Brest bombed. 

April 20. Greek force, in Kj.irns .la 1 
Macedonia capitulate. A'ight raids on 
Ghaimel ports and targets in Hulir. 

■April 21. Navy Iioiiit.ards Tripoli ; 
gre.it damage to port and .sliippiiig. Heavy 
night att.ick on Ph-moiith. Witlidrawal 
of Greek and Imperial foices covered by 
biilliant rearguard aition of Air/.aes. 

April 22. Evacuation from Gr'-c-ce 
begins. Anotlu-i- -t v.-i.^ night laitl -ui 
Elyinoutli. 'I’w.* attack^ on Bn-t. 

.April 24. Sihkincr ff armed morcliai.t 
cri.i-.-i HaipidaMa ’ announced. Xiglit 
lain on Bn-s,!. l.in'inv iiltai-k Hlynii>uth, 

.April 2,'. (L-rnuin-' ckum capture of 
Ea-' ('f 'rhi-rinopx ku-. I.tud (Jort 
appoint, mI (Jovernor and Lk-in-(k 
( >1 bi’altai'. Xight raid-' ccrdio on Ku 1. 
Hi'ilLli tioop' icportfd in Mo^id 

April 26. Brit isii e.iptiii e f )i-si, 
A), Vs, nil, 1 , Empire troop, lighting i,.ii- 
giinid action X.W. of .\tli. n,. (.crni.in 
paracliiitist, (•.iptiire Goiinlh. Big iiig!,t 
.attack oil llaiiilHirg, .Mer,e-. side laidecl. 
Kiieiny <i..„ Iroiitier neai SiilPiiii 

April 27. Geim.iii lore.- enti ■ Allien,. 
Ileavv niglit laid on Poltsmoiitli. 

■April 28. Germans rapture Solium. 
I’lynioutli raided at night. \\,, homli 
criiisei , ,it lii-i-t. 

April 29. .\iiothcr ,eveie iiiglit raid 
oil Pl\ iiioiilti. i:..\.F. att.uk .Maiiri- 
liciiii and Hutterdaiii. 

April 30. .\!,iiii iiiglit att.ick on Kii-l ; 
other taigcl, are Berlin, Hamburg atid 
Emdeii. Enemy peiietiatc outer de- 
fence, ot Toliruk. 
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except those of the Army Catering Corps, Pioneer Corps, and Reconnaissance Corps worn on cap', Air Gunner 'on 
left breasti. and the King’s Badge for men and women invalided from the armed forces in coat lapel The Eagle 
Squadron, composed exclusively of American fighter pilots, was attached to the RAF for operational purposes. 
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Chapter 163 

ITALY LOSES HER DREAM OF EMPIRE IN 
EAST AFRICA, MARCH, 1941 

Italy's Strategic Objectives and Her Supply Quandary — General Cunning- 
ham's Forces for His Manifold Battle Front — Advance into Somaliland — 

Enemy's Collapse on the Juba — Capture of Mogadishu — British Landings ct 
Berbera — Siege and Battle of Keren — Capture of Asmara and Massanc- 
Operations in Abyssinia (see Chapter 164 for full account) — End of Moss.- 

lini's African Dream 


T he close of 1940 rouglily coincided 
with the turn of the tide of war in 
Italian East Africa, as Abyssinia, 
Eritrea and Italian iSomaiiland had 
been styled by decree of June 1, 1936, 
after the formal Italian annexation of 
Abyssinia on iJlarch 9 of that year. 



BRIGADIER DAN PIENAAR, D.S.O. 

Commander of the South African f..ces in 
East Africa. Brigadier Pienaar was awarded 
the D S 0 lor his brilliant leadership at 
El Wak, taken by South Africans and Gold 
Coast troops on December i6, 1940. 

I’li-dt-, UiHc^h Li'tun (’u}f/i Kj.'il 

In till' north, the Sudane.'O Deh'iire 
Force w.'.s makine it exceedinely niieom- 
fortable for the eneniy occiqiatioii of 
tva>rala and (lallab.at, tin' former on the 
Fort Sudan line, and both key points 
for attack,-, on the irriu-ned cotton area^ 
of Gezneh. In the outh the tracklc...^ 
.■'criib of Kenya's Northern Frontier 
Fiovince had become too unhealthy for 
It.ilian adyanci' niiit'-. ilajor-General 
A (1. < 'unnintrliam wa. already taking 
the initiative ca -t of Lake Rudolf, in 
the El AVak region and we-.t of it. em- 
jiloying South African and Gold Coast 
troops and the South African Air Force 
as ,i romposite East African Force. 
The Royal Navy was shelling the Italian 


Somaliland port of Alogadislm. The 
Emperor Haile Selassie was at Khar- 
toum {he entered Ethiopia on Jan. Ij, 
1911), and to the apprehensiye ears of 
Italian fighting men in Ethiopia came 
the distant boat of the imjierial drums of 
war, bringing with it fear of reyolt 
among the Amhara Abyssiniaus. 

So much for the .‘■ituation in the fint 
days of 1941. What of the ingredient.s 
of the Italian African campaign as a 
whole? The main .strategy was the 
inya...ion of Eg}"])! through Libya ; of 
the Sudan from northern Eritiea ami 
Ethiopia; and of Somaliland and Kenya 
from the bastion of Ethiopia’s central 
ma.'.sif. Success would haye .solved many 
pressing problems for Fascist Italy, 
With an African Empire reaching from 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean 
to the East .African Indian Ocean sea- 
board, Italy would have become ih.e 
first-class Rower which she already 
lielieved herself to ho. Far more than 
Nazi Germany Italy lu'eiled L(hc>tsia"iii, 
for in such over-populated provinces as 
the Roniagna not even her thrifty and 


1 Brili'.h and Imperial Units Engaged 
I in East .Wrican Campaigns 


ji Royal Arniouicd 
\\ (.'oips {Rtiysil Tank 

I Rout ) 
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I tSi^'nals 

Ro\ dl Fu&ilu'is 
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; fantry 
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hardworking pea-antry could scratcli 
more than the barest living from thi“ 
grudging eartli. By 1940 her national 
Tiea'iiry held only f'20,CKXk0<.!iil. a figure 
which assumes absurd dimensions be- 
side the £133,1100.000 long-term plan 
for Italian East African ex];cnditure. 
There was a serious wheat shortage, 
for the British Fleet stood befon' the 
Port Faid entrance of the Suez t'anal, 
through which formerly had come no 
les-- than 8o iier cent of Italy's imported 



' AFTER THE SUCCESSFUL ATTACK ON EL WAK 


Opening their offensive against the Italians, the East African ImDer.al Force, on December i6. 
1940, invaded Jubaland and took El Wak Mainly composed of 'South Atrican formations, the 
force was supported by an East African armoured car umt and a Gold Coast battal.on with tanks. 
The photograph shows the frontier post left burning after the successful action. 
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1MP£;RIAL forces advancing to the JUBA 

Tr<i,v) nt tl’i' ( 70 IJ Coa t ijtii;ade are seen niarchiiiy tlirour^h 
capriirr'd nn Fehr’.ary i| 'n the top photos.raph 
Ll-'liiw tl; ■ E^ntL'li n.aii flies ov-sr Afmadu . at the kit some ol 
nni troo[) 7 . in -i Inrry. tare passinii tlirouch to reach tlie Juba 
riv'er. svlnch w,as cros~ed on tlie 20 th 


will'd' t'lidl, tnii. w,te -11011. (ll'~]ilt(‘ 
t li'MIM II 1 1 \ I 1 Id 111 1 ill'll Vl'I li'e 

^Ill'tdlv .'Ill'll'" iiii'diit lor Italy the 
dut iiiiidt 11' 'iiliit ii 111 Ilf dh 'Ill'll [II olih'iiw. 
1)1 It the I'l.l't .\tl II dll 1 dIM|idltlll lllVnU'i'il 
Il'k' Vi'iv lliiirli mi'dlrl' llulll ihll'i' Ilf 
'H" l.il'.Vdii att.'inp, 
■ , lllHlIl I'.eVIlt lOIl'Illll't 

Supply ' • ' 

,, , , dim 111'..; I .I'in w d' t he 

I’robloms , , 

Illl'll'lelli Ot llidlllt. inl- 
ine I Iilniiiiiim dtio’i', diiil lieie the lii.‘|i 
eh'dily ii'M'dl' t lie hdtiiie lit the iiioh 
leni, I’''ltl'!| inlitlii! of the Suez 


Ulterior 1 1 11 e ' 
a e ,1 I 11 < t a II 
eiielilV II nil e r 
tile lleee^'ll V oi 
ii|ierdtll)ix ill 1 lie 
tlehl 11 j) O 11 a 
!IUlltl|ii|eiTy of 
t I O II f ' It 
lU'ellt dllllO't be 

'dill that triven 
llriti'li lontrn! 
of I ho 'O.i path' 
anii the tiiiiini- 


-anall luaiiher of intrepid British oitirer.si 
with Abvs.'inian rebel iollowero who 
penetrated far into Abyssinia and raised 
the standard of revolt. 

Such, ill little, was the Kast African 
scene at the beginning of 191 : 1 . By the 
end of Match the canijiaigii was at an 
end : a mushroom em])ire had shrivelled 
to nothing. It is clear that no other end 
was possible on the logic of the facts 
and the psychology of the hum an 
elements engaged. There can lie no 
doubt that success was achieved so soon 
liecaiise oood dteneralsliip went with 









f'dlidl liinmzdt In'dj pdidiv'i' III till' 
n '"h'l 11 Ml n II ', 111 Ill'll .'sc.i piiit nl 
M.i".iwa Tim ii'tiiin' nt tialiir Inr tlm 
'•'I"/ t'.iii.il -[nnvi'd hiiw vitdili' iiiipni't 
'ill! w.l' ill.' I'.IImI Inr lIp' t''lr,llll, to! 
1 ', ill. in 'iii[ipiii'j mill .M,i",iv,a 111 iinimal 
‘nil*'' dri minti'il in! tin h'" llidr one 
''lU'tlTfl nt the Ini.lj wnrid InlllldUe 
Ii,l"lll'i tl inllcll the < 'dlldl The Dalle 
nf .lii'ta. It. ill. Ill ( 'nlillll.l lldel -in-( 'hiel 
rilll' tii'i'llile ili'i.emielit l||inll 'Ileh 'I'.i 
iiiinie 'i:|ipl!i.. , 1 -, , (lalil ^,.1 tiiiii!ii;li the 
Bi It I'll I'ini Is.ide n| the ( .alt of .\den to 
it, ill, III .'snin.i II 1 , 1 ml-- to 'he tine ninilern- 
zi'd iHiit III Mii'jddi'lai .Old ilm 'in, diet 
line' of Ki-iii,iyn. Bi,i\i:i, Merei.i .ind 
Ohbld e.li'il hltlf iiioie til , 111 ,1 10 . nl- 
'ti'.nl. Bi'V'.aid ih'.' lie had oiilv 'Ui li 
'Iljlpile' d' enuM n|,t | ri hltli I'V ,111 

troin Italy ' inanv diid line ,iii'-ti"|il' 
.Ic.iiii't rhi'-e iinpi'dam.nt' to ,1 fiei' 
and I npinii' tlnw of w.ir nnitiTiul'. 

""'■"''■f' * I'tiill' ami i.'infoi, ernent', 

the Duke h.nl tlm adv.ini,i'..re of ojmratine 
tioni a 'tronu natural po'itioii with 


ipiet on the Suez (.’.iiial, the dmation ol 
the J'hi't All 11 dll caiii[iaign could have 
been estimated liv an inventory of the 
Italian coiniininder’.s stores, for tliP'O 
were 1 1 replaceable. 

Due final iaitnr pi the general situa- 
tion remain.', .iie.l, as events pioved, it 
was one Ilf the mo't iinjiorlant in the 
edmpa''.tn — iiaiiielv, the reactions of 
laree section' of the tribe' of Ethiopia 
to their new masti'r. that master being 
busy witli an e.xtern.il enemy, ft m 
title that when Italy inv.ided AliVs'iina 
her n.itive populations in Entre.i and 
D.di.in Somaliland did not rise, noi weie 
llley .inywliele ne.u ie\olt. But in 
Vbvs'ima Italy intioduca'd air war on a 
laiee 'i-.ile mid with an abominable 
nitlil”'sne", and the memory lenimiied 
in many jirimitive miml' ot how the 
Italian' had 'ent the laiii tlia' burnt and 
blinded ,iiid the fire tli.it killed. 

TIow Britain mobilized this re.'cry'oii 
of nu'iteou' wrath is told 111 Chajiter 
lb 4 The task was accomplished bv a 


tu'st-cla.s.s lighting ipialities and ade- 
ipiate training— though when General 
(. iinninghani took over command train- 
ing was still prococdiii.g with many 
units. Our troojrs. moreover, were pre- 
pared to meet extreme' of climate and 
had adeijiuite knowledge of the ten. on 
and of the political aflinities of the 
in.'iiiv [d'ople' inh.ibitmg it. 

The tioop' wete rn.ide n[) of a wide 
laiige nf elements, all earefnllv se|p(ted 
for this pa.rtieuiar task. Tliere were 
Biitish, Bliodi'-uin, Indian, Somali. 
South .Vfi'K'an. flold ('oii't .\frican, and. 
111! the Mlthiopian levolt. tiilii''inen nf 
inanv i laii'. in the I'neinv, Italy 

had hiidt up a lai'.te rolniiia! ainiv both 
of national' and iiatr.e levji','. and had 
111 addition a ic'erviiir of ti, lined 'ohliers 
to draw upon ni her bv.'.'iinan 'etllers, 
all e.x-'i'rvK'e men eho'cn ior im- 
migr.itioii. Thc'c were settled 111 eioujis, 
ortianized on 'emi-militarv Fa'cmt lines. 

A notable fciiture of the whole eam- 
p.iign was the [lart played bv the B.A.F. 





and South African Air Force on the 
one hand and the Italian Air Force on 
the other. By the start of 1941 the 
Italian Air Force had lo.^t some of its 
be.'t air-fields and, what was more 
important, its morale. In the Juba River 
battle, described below, and at Keren, 
one of the most remarkable single 
envaaements in military history, while 
our airmen bombed and bombed again, 
not a single Italian machine went into 
action agaiii.st them. This absence of 
the ofiensive spirit in the air was matched 
by a like lack of enemy initiative in 
ground operations. It is true to say 
that the duration of thi.s campaiLm might 
be measured bv the amount of the 
enemy’s stores, but in the final aiialy.'is 
it was morale that collapsed — and that 
long before there was any shortage of 
food or war materials. 

The Ea^t African battle-front was 
manifold, and one correspondent reck- 
oned that there were fourteen “ fronts.” 


r 



Somaliland. Upon another front, they 
made minor inroads upon Abyssinian 
territory in the south. 

The whole picture builds up into a 
contracting movement, with pressure 
exerted inwards from the peripherv. 
The plan called for jiressure constantly 
maintained everywhere over a battle- 
front where it was never jiossible to 
concentrate large numbers of troops, 
where there were rnaiiv engagements 
between small bodies, and where a 
battle involving several brigades was the 
exception. Because of tliis limiting 
factor the campaign against Italian 
Somaliland began with a plan to capture 
Kismavu, the small port at the month 
of the Juba. It was occupied on Feb. 1 1. 
At least six brigades were reckoned to 
be nece.ssary for ihe capture of iloga- 
di.shii OP Feb. 26 bv the S. Africans. It 
is the capital, a good modern port, and 
the terminus of the highway planned 
to replace the 1,266 miles of track built 
during the war 
against .\by.ssiiiia. 

c t i o n w a s 
joined on the Juba 
river, where the 
Abv.ssinian, Kenya 
and Italian l^oni- 
alilam! frontiers 
converge. Here 
the Italians had 
piled their be.'t 
troops, or the 


best that could be spared from Keren, 
in deep defence formation of some 
150 miles along the highway to 
the capital. This was an interesting 
battle, in which may be seen the sort 
of manoeuvre by fast-moving mechan- 
ical vehicles that so stronglv .suggests the 
aualogv of sea fighting. On the Juba 
our armoured units sailed ’ down on 
the enemv, nho, wedded to a defensive 
policy, contained himself in a senes of 
strong-points. In the end each of these 
became, like Duffer’s Drift, all flout and 
no rear. \ powerful enemv force, amply 
strong enough in men and materials to 
dispo.-e of the attackers, disintegrated 
and split lip into many small units 
almost as though to assist the swift- 
moving British force. Here the Italians 
were not defeated bv the British so much 
as by the antiiiuated tactics employed 
by their own commander. 

The disintegration was moral as well 
as ydiysical. For examyile, the Italians 
had fortified the Juba bridgehead and 
declared to the native levies that the 
British would not be able to cross. But 
on Feb. 20 they did. and the .African 
levies (led in panic. With the exception 
of the Italian gunners, who did very well, 
the eiu'iiiy’s morale was everywhe.ie 
low. He gave the battle away, and, with 
it, as the next few day.s were to show, 
the whole colony of Italian Somaliland. 
To sum up. our .succes.s was due to the 
errors nf the enemv and hi' lack of 


WHEN BERBERA BECAME BRITISH ONCE AGAIN 

It had been a bitter though necessary step to relinquish Berbera with 
the rest of British Somaliland on August iq. 1940. Its recapture 
after seven months of Italian occupation on March 16, 1941, was all 
the more gratifying Top, the Union Jack flies on Government- House. 
Below, alongside the gaudy emblem of Fascism, Somalis at Mogadishu 
(captured on Feb. 26, 1941 1 gaze at a British light cruiser. 

Uffli'llll 1 






Three or tour mam fronts there certaiiil\ 
were. In the north the southward- 
driving force deboiiehiug from the 
Sudan divided into two. advancing 
towards Keren in Eritrea and towards 
the Abv.ssinian tableland in tin' direction 
of Addis .Ababa. Tlie Abvs^iuiaii eiiter- 
jii'ise was not so niiudi a yiart of the war 
between Britain and Italv as that of 
Ethiopia against the usiiiper in pos- 
session. The forees operating in the 
south and south-east had a' objectives 
the occupation of Italian Soiiuililaud. 
with a noithern drive to link up with the 
force directed to the retaking of British 
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THRHh'FOLD ADVANCE ON ERITREA 

The sketch map mves an idea ot the strength ol the key- 
pn nt of Keren, in Eritrea, wnere the Duke of Aosta had 
I u’lt up a force of some 40,000 men m Line of advance 
o\ Free French troops along the coastal plain ; and 3 
!i-',es taken by Imperial troops Top, an R.A F bomber 
on the way to Keren Below. left, pack mules and Bren 
carriers m a forward area Right, an advanced dressing 
'tation near Keren. Invested from Feb 6. Keren was 
taken alter a battle which lasted from March 15 to 27. 1041. 
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fight, then to our artillery, armoured 
cars and the volume of automatic fire, 
but perhaps most of all to the speed of 
our operations. 

The result of the co!laj)se of the Juba 
defence vva'i the disintegration of civil 
autlioiity in the colony. Administration 
broke down everywhere, and natives 
gave way to looting. Mogadishu, which 
had seemed too far a plum for our reach, 
fell sweetly into our hands on Feb. 26. 
The great stores taken in the capital 
proved conclusively that the eventual 
licfeat was not due to the isolation of 
I'ae East African Empire. Tliere were 
3 ho, 000 gallons of petrol, 7,000 tons of 
sugar, 3,000 tons of rice, and much else. 
The Italiams had foreseen the severing 
of their sea lines of .supply and had 
made adequate provision against it. 

The British and Imperial force then 
worked its way north towards Harar, 
using Mogadishu as the operational base. 
Little or no opposition was met with, 
the enemy rot being everywhere general. 
It may be said that from the capture 
of Mogadishu Italian Somaliland was 
virtually conquered. On March 6 our 
troojis were on Abyssinian soil. Four 
days later came the fall of Uagga Bur, 
by which date it wa' reckoned that the 
Italiams had lost 31,000 men since the 
Juba crossing. 

In the south-west South African 
troops under General Brink rook 
Hoboka, Gorai and Mega in conditions 
of drought and heat, cold and wet, 

Recapture 

river. On Jlarcn 16 
Derbera Berbera, capital of 

British Somaliland, 
was the object! %'e of a well-organized 
assault which in its way was as in- 
tere.'-ting as the .Juba battle, since it 
illustrated the effective orchestration 
of air, .sea and land forces for offensive 
purpo.ses. Afiart fioiu its political im- 
portance Berliera provided a landing 
point for sujiplies to troojis moving 
along the Jijiga-IIarar-Addis Ababa 
road, a route chosen by General 
Cunningham to skirt the rains that fell 
earlie.st at ls\gelli, the alternative 
approach. The political significance of 
Bcibera lay in the fact that British 
Somaliland represcnteil the sole re- 
maining Italian gam resulting from 
Mussolini's entry imo tlie war against 
llic Allies. 

At Berbera two .'^ejiarate landing.s 
were effected at midnight, under a 
moon only occa-ionallv iib-cm-pd bv 
cloud, the troopships working their 
way off shore under the guns of a pro- 
tecting unit of the Britisli Xavv. On 
the west, the attack w as made bv picked 
liuii.in troo]);, engineers and artillerv ; 
on the east Somalis and Arabs made the 
landing. The attack had the advantage 



INDIAN TROOPS ENGAGED IN THE PINCER MOVEMENT ON KEREN 
Lower photo shows Indians resting at a signal po.nt m a fort overlooking Mt. Sanghill (or Ambai 
— see map in page 1662. Brigadier’s Peak, a main objective mentioned m page 1664, is the 
tallest spur of Sanghill. Top, Indian troops clearing a village. 
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BRITISH ENTRY INTO 
ASMARA 

\'iinra, cnp.tal oi Eritrea, was occupied on 
‘\pr.i I, iq;i. day. after the tall of 

Keieu and Ganpral Platt's ar»ry pushed on 
'o capture' Ma^s.awa, on April 8 Above, 
liuliai.. rnarcbin^ into Asmara , right, 
Mri' -General i later Lt -General S.r Wilhami 
Platt bid-> farewell i-o his Sudanese body- 
,uard on leavin"- Asmara to become C -m-C , 
East African Command. 
l‘h't''a, iJ}il''h 'ill'iujl . I ri'U H I'jht , 

^ j 'll I (f < if }■( lid 

III 'UipriM'. Hy 9.2(1 a. in. on March l(i 
tlif (,i|M'Mtion win t'oinpk'to. IJritisli 
Smii.ililanil wa. ir^.hnod. 

I 111 .M. Ill'll 17 .lij|i;ii, «,i> takfii. 
f(ill'ni,i'il witliin a w.'rk liv Jarabub 
(21.--t) anil Mania Pa-. (2lr!ii. Our 
I a'li.ilf 11 '.. lip til Fclinnii \' 2-’j wiai.' ‘2.9GG 
ttiinnilril. Gill killod. Tlio Iralian. lo.t 
2i n ),i K K I, (if w 111 I in I .I i,( iu( I wi'i r pI;'Onp^^. 
(In March 2'* Scmrli Afrn an troop- 
01 I iipicd Diredaua, and only nlif fioint 
of --'iiiiiir ll■'l•'tanc'l' remained — Keien. 
in Kiitrea, where we had ■■^eizi’d loverini; 
pii'itions oil the IGtli. It had been 
inve-tial Vince February IG. 

Tile natural st iiiiiLdinld of 
wa.v ri'eaiiled by the lluke of A 


ii 


"If i.il 


Aosta's 
.\rmy 
in Keren 


Kere 
I'ta 
i. To 
tine.'T 


a- 


to revi-r.iiuc in Eritn 
It lie v|.|if 111, 
rrooji.v —Be r .V a e 1 i o r i 
.Vl[iini, 0 re n a d 1 i- r v . 
The Britivh force 
kill'd appallimr natural obstacle-, foi 
Keii'ii i< pitched 111 a cup of nick on 
the Kntiian I'vcarpnieiit, linin'd ho' 
towi'iine iiilee, ri.vine nearly perpeii- 
dicnl.iily fnini the plain and toppi'il bv 
ainiw-liead peakv. It wa- np the.-c 
friehifnl i.iiiipan.v that our troop' had 
til make t heir a"anlt. 

baliau engineers liad blasted road' 
tluoiieh rhi' rock ma," to the hidden 
town above. And Keren had to be 


taken by assault against file lium thi 
dominating peaks, rvlncli cained gut 
po.'ifions eoyeriiig every point below 
riie b.ittle opened with an intensi 
barrage and bomlnm; on Alarch 15 
(btl. tile K.A.F. unloading ]2() tons ol 
bombs on the town in 12 day,'. Lurk 
wa' with tile British from the .'tait. 
lor foir cloaked their assatilt on the 
'even main peak'. Bruradier’.s Peak, 
rlie main objective, \yas taken in two 
hours, wiiile tlie capture of I.eft and 
Middle Bump followed soon after. The 
heights once stormed, the town sur 
lendei'ctl (March 27). Aimoured car.- 
raced away towards the coa't : Keren 
had cea'cd to be ;i military jtroblen 
,ind had become a civie one. 

Troops of t lie Free Freiieli force- 
look part in the battle around Keren. 
A held battalion wliich made its wav 
from file Lake Chad territory di-tin- 
ituished itself m the capture of Knii-kub. 
.'jd imle- N. of Keren, wliere it took 
(GO pri.'OiHT' and three uiins. 

On April 2 Asmara, o,(itiO feet above 
Keren, was taken, and General Platt's 
troops raptured the Red Sea port of 
Massawa on April 8. 

1664 


One task romaiued to General Cun- 
uingham : to round off the Ahyssimaii 
campaign before tlie rains {see Chajiter 
16-1). By April ] effective le'i.stance 
liad been broken from Lake Tana to 
Lake Rudolf. Gondar was cut off by 
Abyssinian irregular', and Bessie was 
thronged with frightened men in flight, 
fake a leaping dame, the revolt was 
advancing across the tableland. By 
.April 15 Haile Selassie, at the head 
of his troops, was in the Debra Marcos 
area. The Duke of Ao.sta .sent an 
envoy on Ajiril 16, by winch date our 
forces had lieen already eleven days in 
Addis Ababa. In little more than a 
month (May 19) the Duke surrendered 
at Amba Alagi. 

The East African carapaiun was 
ended ; so too, was the Caesarian 
dream of Mussolini. One great column 
of the African edifice had crumbled ; 
restitution had been made. 

INDIAN HERO OF KEREN 

Subahdar Richpal Ram, 6th Rajputana Rifles, 
■was posthumously awarded the V.C, for 
outstanding courage and devotion during an 
attack at Keren on Feb. 7-8, 1941. He led 
the forward platoon of his company and 
when the commander was wounded he took 
charge of the other two platoons. Though 
surrounded he fought his way out with a 
handful of survivors. On the 13th he led 
another attack on the same objective and 
was fatally wounded. Below, his widow 
receives Subahdar Richpal's Ram’s V.C 
from the Viceroy at New Delhi. 
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THE LIBERATION OF ABYSSINIA FROM THE ITALIANS 

The reconquest ol Ethiopia really began when, m January, 1941, the Emperor Haile Selassie entered his former 
realm and^his adherents raised the standard of revolt m Gojjam. By the beginning of April much of the country 
had been liberated ; Addis Ababa, the capital, was taken on the 5th. At Amba Alagi the Duke of Aosta, Italian 
C -in-C surrendered on May 19; a large enemy force held out at Gondar until November 27, when they, too, yielded 
^peciolhj dra^cn for The Second Great War bi/ Harrop 
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THE RESTORATION OF HAILE SELASSIE’S 

ETHIOPIAN EMPIRE 

Ahvssiiiians Take Heart Ai^ew — Organizing Patriot Activities — Guerilla 
H'ar Against the Oppressors — British Mission Arrives — Haile Selassie Enters 
the Country — Revolt in the Gojjam — A Brilliant Campaign — Swift Collapse 
of Italian Rule — Recapture of Addis Ababa — Italian Stand at Amba Alagi : 

Duke of Aosta Surrenders — Gondar : Last Italian Stronghold 


I I \!,v ili'il.ucil war on Frauci' and 
(In-, If liril.iin on Juno Id. 

Two iia\w later the e.xeeutloil of 
i!,i' ll.oln, ,1 wealtliy Aliye-iuiaii cliiof- 
taiu who liad I ()-ii|ieratoil with the 
Irali.ios duiinu the w.ir of lOod-fi. was 


leporteil 
'Ueee-I th 
had aecnii 
I oni|ne-t 
well |i|ea- 

SiiiuiImm' 
that olli' 


,t li.ifijieiunu whic}'. seems to 
It even those Ahyssiniaii' wlio 
I 'ced in the Italian 
laid not lieon too 
ed with tlio results, 
oiidy it was lejiorted 
Fitui.in Ritni had 
'aki’ii I onunand of foieos to he 
MIsed Ml Kelly, t tinder the 
Miys^iiiian inijieiaal Hat;. 

Within ,1 week (ieneral Kas 
Tifr.iiiri Jliddii, a former 
.Mivs'ini.in Wai Minister who 
had heeii .1 tellleee m Jeni'iilein 
'ini'o the Itah.in roni|uest, was 
.ippointed hythe KiilJ'eloi Il.ule 
Sel.is^ie to he ( 'onitiiander-in- 
• 'h'ef id till' ,\hyss|nian forces, 
ai'd left I’.de.tine for an iin- 
hiiown de-Miiation in Africa. 

'hiiiv other Aliv.ssinians of 
lealif nil,' aoe wlio had eone into 
e\ile .u eonipaiiied h'tn. 

In .Vhvs. 1111,1 it'clf the 
Ihit.-h tool; the offensive atid 
liei.Mn to tti.ike lii_ditniii',' raid' 
o\er an extensive area of the 
fioiitier hetw(,,,|i Ahvs'inia and. 

Ihitidi Somaliland. At first 
th.'V inel with little lesi-tance 
some of the r.iidini; paities^ 
found that Eanda 
(ll.itive levie- in the 
ton es) liad .ihardoned 
't '. rnii at the "lid ot 
e I' aliall' V, er-e sliowine 
fiitht ( tile sin.i l| foice of 
! 1 ! .1 1 ! < I 


towards the end of .Tilly, and immedi- 
ately bee.ame the ralhdne point for all 
Abv'sinians in exile and for inanv who 
came over the frontier from Abv.ssinia 
itself. 

At the lieoinniint of Aiiyust, 19f0, the 
Italians iinaded British Somaliland 
from Abvs.'inia. On the 4th thex’took 


II 


.1 line 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 n 
Snf'l, 


fi 


iinl ]io:i(e 


hold 


me a 



iiMier post w.is atf.iekeil bv 
,1 'Mom.: detathment of i iiemv 
tiooDs leinforeed h\ talk's and. after 
hoh Inie them idt foi loiirhoiiis.witlidiew 
.m .let .ind wit lioiit ( , 1 -nail les. On -Till v 4 
the Itali.iu- e.ipturoil Oallab'lt, and on 
July 7 they took Ktirmuk. both in the 
.\iielo-]x^yia-i,iii Sudan ; on .lulv 1 t our 
e.i>Ti-ou w,is withdi.iwn fiom Moyale 
(Kelly, i) ill {,!( ,. O' .I’t.iel; bv an Italian 

force of sujii.rioi s;,,.||._,rlo 

Haile Sidas-ie arrived in the Sudan 


PRELUDE TO THE CAPTURE OF GALLABAT 

Gallabat, on the Suitan-Abyssni an border, was occupied by Italian 
lores' on Jut/ 1940 (See illus , p. 1136 ) During the British 
advance in November it was recaptured on the 6th, fell again mto 
enemy liands on the 9th, and was finally retaken by our forces 
on November 10 Here one of our guns is seen shelling the Fort 
before its capture 
t h / ntLsli t 1 


irn C 

Harof'isa and Zcila, ot cupviii!: Oadwema 
two days hit ci. On the Ifith Somaliland 
wa' cv.icuatod by the Bnti.'h, who h.ad 
not strcnotli to stem file enoinv adv.ance. 
In the meantime British and South 
African air forces were constantly 
bombino the towns of .Abv.'.'inia in which 
the Italian.' were most .stioiioly csfab- 
Ii'bed. iTiredawa hail its first air raid 
on .\uoU't 6, Dessie on the l.jtli, Addis 
1600 


Ababa on the TStb, Harar on the 27th 
(when Dessie wa.s again bombed). 
Frontier skirmishe.s continued, with 
varying .success on either side. 

The news during the next few months 
seemed to indicate little activity. The 
British continued to carry out bomb- 
ing raids and roconn.ais'ance flights. 

Xovember 25, 1940. brought 
. ^ the more encouraging news 
that the Italians had to all 
intents and jmrposes ” evacu- 
ated Metemma (on the Sudan 
frontier, oppo.'ite Gallabat) a.s 
a result of continued aggres- 
sive action by our patrols and 
artillery. 

In a written reply to a 
Parliamenlary question, Mr. 
Butler, Unfler-Secretary of 
State tor Foreign Affairs, stated 
on November 26, first, that 
His Majesty’s Government w'as 
anxious to see Ethiopia liber- 
ated from Italian aggression, 
and, second, that we had no 
lorritorial ambitions in that 
country, which we wi.sbed to 
see free and independent. 
His M.iiesty’s Government, he 
said, was “ tlierefore affording 
every assistance possible to 
tliose Ethiopian,' who have 
taken up arms against tlie 
eominoii enemy.” But lie gave 
110 indication as to the form 
tliis as'i'tance was takina. 
Three week,s later, after re- 
iterating the Government’s 
policy of e.xtending all possible 
help to the Emperor and to 
" all element, s williin Abys'inia 
willing to bear arms against 
the enemy,” Dir. Butler added, 
“ Iiiforniation as to condition.' 
in Abyssinia is naturally diffi- 
cult to obtain, but the movement of 
revolt against the Italians apjicars to 
bo makini: progre.-- ” 

■Successful attacks on Italian convoys 
were being made by guerilla bancls, 
known as " shifta,’’ of loyal Aby.'sinians 
who hacl never lieen cntirclv .subdued. 
They had long chafed under Italian 
rule. Now, armed with the spoils of 
attacks on Italian caravans and out- 


/ 
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READY FOR THE CAMPAIGN OF LIBERATION 

Here the Emperor Haile Selassie inspects Abyssinian troops, together with their British officers, 
in the Sudan prior to the beginning oi the advance. Speaking of Patriot activities inside 
Abyssinia, he said : ‘My chiefs only await the signal to march against the Italians.’ 
Photo, liriti-sh OJJ'fial Croivn Copi/i t</hl 


posts, they were constantly Kihning fresh 
streuijth. Their leaders, reinforced by 
many dispossessed Abyssinian land- 
owners and peasants and by native 
soldiers who had deserted from the 
Italian army, be«;an crossnie the border 
to make contact with the British authori- 
ties in Kenya and in the Sudan. In the 
Gallabat area one Abyssinian patrol 
devoted itself to sabotage. Cro.ssiiig the 
border under cover of darkness, it set 
fire to stores, exploded ammunition 
dumps, sniped Italian officers, laid 
mines along strategic road.s — and trained 
Patriot Abyssinians living in the area to 
do the same. 

Towards the end of the year on the 
road south of Addis Ababa Aby.ssinian 
shifta ambushed two columns of 
colonial infantry, killing 80 (including 
4 Italians) and capturing CO rifi<>s. An 
Italian attempt at punishment failed : 
a whole battalion was lured into a forp.st. 
50 being killed. Tiiese guerilla fighters 
also helped to spread information 
through the country. 

The first news of more effective action 
came when, early in January, 1941, 
it was reported that Patriot Abyssinian 
forces, assi.sted by the Royal Air Force, 
had compelled the Italians to evacuate 
Guhba. And then at la.st, on January 20, 
the world learned what lay behind Mr. 
Butler’s as.suranco.s and the trickle of 
news about guerilla activity that had 
been coining through. Since July. 


1940, a British Mi.ssion had been at work 
in .\bv.s.sinia, training, encouraging and 
assembling the .\bv.'siniuns to light in 
their own defence. The Mis>ion con- 
sisted of one colon"! and a handful of 


other officers and N.C.O.s, all well 
aecjuainted with the country, its cu'-ton s 
and its languages. They had curried 
with them the .'■eal of the Kn peior, and 
had been accompanied by an important 
convoy of arms borne on pack mules 
along mountain tracks. Their goal had 
hoen the Gojjam legion, which lies 
iietweeii the Sudan frontier and .Vddis 
.\baba. The river Gijon, one of the 
legendary rivers flowing from the Garden 
of Eden, rises there, and gives birth to 
^ the Blue Nile. The Mi.'-sion readied its 
headquaiteis only after weeks of trek- 
king tliroiigh wild mountanious country 
and den.'-e jungle in the opjires.'-ive 
heat and heavy rains of the Ahyssinian 
"ummer. 

On his arrival the British colonel read 
the Emperor’s proclamation, to the 
drone of Italian warplanes overhead 
The ptMsaiits demanded a sign — and the 
Royal Air Force suppLed it hv hondiing 
Daiigila anil other fortified Italian 
centres in the district. The Italians 
conipletelv failed to 
locate t!ie Mi-sion, R.A.F. 

which lived in caves assign 

and under cover of 
the woods. Other coiivuvs of arms, 
carried on camels and mules and es- 
corted by Ethiopian troojis from the 
Sudan, followed the first ; and regular 
communication was nniiutaint'd by 
courier with the authorities in the Sudan 
until January. 1941, when me-sages 
ceased-, and a British major set out by 



SOME OF THE BRITISHERS WHO PREPARED THE WAY 

A small party of British officers went into Abyssinia some six months before the campaign 
opened, there m secret to organize internal resistance and rally the loyal chiefs. Two of the party 
are shown with some of the troops they had trained ; nearest the centre is an Intelligence Officer. 

PiU'to, Briti'h OJji'iiil. ( xjiin Ciip'it 
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HAILE SELASSIE RETURNS TO ETHIOPIA 

Oil January IS- IQ41. the Emperor once as:ain bet toot in his realm, he is seen below a!i2.hting 
'■'n RAF ’plane He took command oc Abys'^inian troops which had been trained for the 
n^lit t'' tree the country. Above, camels of the first battalion of Ethiopian troops and tlieir 
dr.v.-r-j . this unit was led bv an Australian officer and tour Australian N.C.O.s. 
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air to make contact, if possible, with the 
rebels and with the Mission that had 
been organiznnr them. 

The country proved far from easy to 
traverse, even by aeroplane, on account 
of tlie difficulty of getting down low 
eiiouirh among the mountains to decide 
on the direction of flow « ■ • 

of the rivers and thus .»,”**.* 

I ,r •,■ Mission 

identity po.sitioiis on a 

map : ■ but after the 
ob'crver had almost given up hope 
he .sighted the patch of level ground 
for which he was looking, and the 
[iilot landed safely. The British 
Mission proved to be intact, and the 
newcomers found that knowledge of its 
presence and of the Emperor’s nearness, 
iiacked by the activities of the R.A.F. in 
the district, had raised Abyssinian 
-pints to a great height. After a night’s 
lest the major and his R.A.F. oliserver 
mounted mules and trekked to the 
-ourcc of the Blue Nile, where the major 
addres-cd a large gathering of Patriot 
chieftain-. Afterwards lie and the ob- 
-erver wore baptized by an Ethiopian 
eliief priest in the sacnsl spring of 
Uijon. .A. fea-t followed. Ne.xt (lav the 
piece of ground on which the pilot 
had alighted proved too small for him 
to b(‘ able to take off. One of the chief- 
tains sent wairior- to the summits of the 
-urrouiidini; hills, whore thev sounded 





long brass horns summoning Patriots 
from far and wide who worked with such 
a will at enlarging the landing ground 
that in twenty-four hours the 'plane 
was able to depart. 

The Emperor himself, accompanied by 
his two sons, the Crown Prince and the 
Duke of Harar, arrived in Aby.ssinia 
on January 15, 1941. Thi.s was the 
signal for Eas Mongasha to rai.se the 
signal of revolt at Gojjam, and within 
a few day.-", without any definite action, 
a large part of the country between the 
Blue Nile and the River Seti was in the 
hands of the Patriots, except for isolated 
Italian garrisons. 

With the co-operation of British and 
Imperial forces, particularly in the air, 
the Patriot forces rapidly extended their 
sphere of control in the Gojjam area. 

, The Italians aban- 

Italians i i i i 

.. , doned Dangila, a large 

Abandon , i i .,1 i ^ i 

town winch thev had 
Dangila , . , - . 

made into a garrison 

and air base, and other important 
posts. On February 18 the Duke 
of Aosta, the Vicerov, a])pointed 
Genera] of the Italian Air Force in 
Abyssinia, telegraphed to Miis.solini : 
“ We will la^t somehow, at any cost, 
thanks to my enthusia.stic collaborators 
of the Air Force, and thanks to the 
generous peojile who are ready for any 
Bacrifice for the achievement of the 
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C.-IN-C. VISITS SOUTH AFRICANS ON THE BORDER 
General Sir Archibald Wav. 11 . Commander-in-Chief. Middle East (third from right!, is here seen 
with South African officers near the Abyssinian frontier. Extreme right is Lieut -General Alan 
Cunningham, G.O.C. East African Forces. Below, in a 700-mile journey to Dambacha, m 
the Gotjam, the supply lorries had often to be hauled through dense jungle by man-power 
f'h' ffi's. Offu'inl • ( C opyt mht 
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ADDIS ABABA, APRIL 5, 1941 

After an advance of i,8oo miles in 6o days 
Imperial troops entered Addis Ababa. Top, left, 
a Transvaal Regiment marches through ; right, 
Ethiopian troops lead the way. Centre, Haile 
Selassie returns in triumph after five years of 
exile ; the Crown Prince is behind him, and on 
the right of photograph Lt.-Gen. Cunningham* 
stands with outstretched hand. Below, left, the 
Emperor with his escort ; right, hoisting the 
Union Jack over the Governor’s palace. 

Fhat- s, lintish Offcial ■ Crt wn Copyri,,lii 
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Fa'Cist Italian victory.” But Patriot 
gains continueil. Enjabara, 18 mile.s from 
Daiigi'a, was captured with many 
pri.soners. Piccolo Abbai, evacuated by 
the Italians, was occupied. The revolt 
swept on acro.ss the uplands of Goj’iain. 
driving nearer and nearer to the main 
Italian base in Add's Ababa, which was 
constantly raided fiom the air. So also 
was Gondar, the base on which the 
Italian forces in the north had begun to 
retire, pursued by Patriot and British 
troops to such good purpose that they 
had to abandon and destroy quantities 
of material and stores of all kinds. 

By March 5 the Patriot forces had 
occupied Burye in the Gojjam and 
were pressing on towards Debra Marco-. 
In this area 1,500 Italian irregulars and 
200 colonial troops deserted with their 
weapons to join the Patriots. Bombers 
continually hara.sscd the retreating 
Italians. By the end of the mouth all 
effective resistance between Lake Tana 
and Lake Rudolf had been broken, and 
the Italians, soldiers and settlers, driven 
much less by fear of the British than of 
the Ethiopians, were retreating on 
Dcssie, Jimma, and Addis Ababa. As 
Italian rule collapsed local chiefs took 
over control. 

In the meantime, British and Imperial 
forces had captured .4fodu, 45 mile.s 
inside Abyssinia from Kurmuk, and 
Asosa, near the Sudan border. In the 
south-east the British crossed the 
frontier from Italian Somaliland on 
March 6, and ad- 
vanced with great 
rapidity. All the way 
to Harar there was a 
good metalled road, and the Italians 
offered no resistance — in fact, all con- 
tact with the enemy was lost except 
through air reconnaissance. Jijiga was 
occupied on March 17 ; Harar on 
the 27th. On the 30th an Italian 

communique annoimced the evacua- 
tion of Diredawa. It had been 

occupied on the 29th by South African 
troops, who arrived just in time to pre- 
vent ill-treatment by native deserters of 
Italian civilians left behind. Having 
restored order, the South Africans con- 
tinued their advance westwards, (’on- 
stant air attacks by the South African 
Air Force were made on the railways 
connecting Addis Ababa with Diredawa 
and Jibuti. Gambela, in the .south- 
west, wa.s captured by Aby-.sinian, 
African, -and Belgian troops ; and the 
Free French Sudan Squadron were in 
action in the air in the Gondar region, 
where they brought down one of the la-t 
Italian fighter ’planes remainmg in the 
country. 

By the end of March half the country 
had been conquered and only three 
con-idcrable towns remained in Italian 


Advance 

from 

Somaliland 


hands. But the campaign was liv no 
means at an end yet, though the Briti.-h 
advance continued on all sectors. 
Following heavy air raids on Aprd 5, 
Addis Ababa fell on the .5th, and a 
comparative handful of Imperial troop-, 
mo.stly South African-, disarmed .5,000 
prisoners, of whom 4,rMi0 were Italian- 
On the fame day — five 3-ear.s exactly 
since Italian troops entered the city — 
the Emperor returned to his capital. 
After giving thanks in the sanctuaiy of 
the Virgin Mary on the summit of 

r- — ' - 1 





FIRST INDIAN OFFICER V.C. OF 
SECOND GREAT WAR 
Lieutenant P. S. Bhagat, 21st Bombay 
Sappers, went ahead of our troops to clear 
up minefields during the advance from 
Gallabat to Wani, and was blown up twice 
in four days ; though on each occasion a 
companion in the carrier was killed, the 
gallant lieutenant himself received only 
minor injuries Lieut. Bhagat is one of three 
officer brothers serving in the East. 
rhot", B) ifli-h Ojffu't'il . Crown Copyright 

Mount Entotto, he rode in uii open car 
to the royal palace of Meiiclik through 
crowds of priests, .soldiers, and white-clad 
women, who bowed before him as he 
passed. Three days later he announced 
his desire to collaborate with the British 
government and people, and requested 
from the British government the assis- 
tance of advisers to help him carry out 
his work in Ethiopia. 

Debra Marco- (where the French 
Sudan Squadron took part in the 
bombing) was cajituied on April 7, and a 
week later the Empeior had arrived in 
the di-tricr and local chief- were swear- 
ing fealty to him. Fiithtmg hard all tie' 
time, the Italian- retnaited on De— ie. 
winch w.t- capTiirccl on Aprd 25 in the 
fiercest battle of the campaign, fought 
lilTl 


on our side entirely by South Afrii an 
infantry, armoured cars, and artillery : 
over 8, (MX) pri-oners were taken. The 
Duke of Ao-ta, who had moved to 
Des-ie on the fall of Afldis Ababa, 
ilew on to Amba Alagi, which at once 
became the target of growing attack- 
fiom the air. 

The mountain of Amba Alagi ri.-e.- to 
11,000 feet. By an odd twist of fortune, 
its caves, in which Haile Sela.--ie liad 
taken shelter five years 
earlicr, became the la-t 


refustc' of the Italian 


Situation 
at 

T- , , . Amba Alagi 

Viceroy and tiis army. 

The Italian- had tunnelled gallerios 
into the cliff- and cut gun emjilaee- 
ments out of the rock, making Amba 
Alagi almost impregnable. But the 
defence- had been de.-igiieil to meet 
an attack from the nnriti, and while 
Indian troojis were advancing in that 
diiectioii from .\-niara, the South 
Africans were pres-ing on from the south 
towards its more vuliieiable side. The 
country through which our troop,- were 
advancing was wildly mountainou-, with 
deep gorges and towering jicaks, wlicre 
the enemy fought desperate delaying 
actions, de.stroying and obstructing the 
road.s as they retired. But Indian -ajiper- 
and miners did notable work in clearing 
them, and the converging movement 
from north and .-outh went on rehmt- 
lessly. On May 17 Aniha Alagi wa- 
surrounded, and on the 19th it surren- 
dered — according to the Italians, owing 
to lack of food and water and the 
impossibility of caring for the wounded. 
The prisoners taken numhered 
and included the Duke of Aosta, with 
five generals and a number of othe'- 
senior staff officers. 

In the winter of 1935-0 {during the 
Italian invasion of Aby.-sinia) De Bono 
and Badoglio had taken seven months 
to advance tlie 425 miles from Adigrat to 
Amba Alagi. In contrast, our Imperial 
troops took only 94 days to cover the 
1,500 miles from Kismayu to Amba 
Alagi. In this tremendous nuiveli the 
water supply had lieeii a constant 
anxiety. Water .sometimes had to be 
carried a- much as 200 mile- in drums, 
and in the country travel -ed a water 
hole wa.s an objective a- important as 
a great railway junction would have 
been in a civilized land. Moreover, the 
whole operation had to be pushed 
tlirniigh at the hielicst pos-ihle sjiced 
for fear not of lack of wati'r. but of 
exec-s of it — with the coming of tin- 
rains. 

The Italian Conmumdcr-iu-( 'liicf had 
surrendered, Imt fighting lontimied. 
In the south Sliasliamanna liad tieeii 
occupied a few day- before the fall of 
Amli.i Alagi. A week liter an Italian 
eolumu wa- loreisl to surrender at 







\\OLCHbFIT SURRENDERS AFTER FIVE MONTHS’ SIEGE 

Tic ItiltfiM L'arnson <it WoIchcFit, So rnile'^ north of Gondar, surrendered on September 26 ; 
file po>it on had t ten invest-.d sir^ce April 15. Top, the ttarnson marches out with the Honours 
nt War p,T,t n compo:.ed of the Kinc’s African Rules Below, the enemy position seen 

from ' aside the Wolch-fit Pass Fort. 
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Ihil'ui , uml Soddii IV, 'Is i.'iDfiirril on 
U.iy yU Jiiulft tliiouoli .liiiir Italian 

Wl'IU Mllillliu 111 t(l slincllllul III 

Itf ,'SimIiIh ,iiua. JJy thu iiiiiltllu Ilf 
Ifiii'- .InmiM. wliirL li.ul ^mlrinl riui- 
'Ufiit iur 1,1 hK siiir a .\pn|, \\ ,1-, |.|ii in-li'ii 

iiv Al.ysHiii.iu tiiKij.s, It w,is ( .nituicil 

>m till- h'lst liy J’.irnnt fur, Us, 1,.,[ |,v 

lUiTisli iithmus aiiil r.uiifur, ,.,1 fr,„n tliV 
wi'st t,y tlif Bi-lu,an 1 uiitiuu.-iit wlm-h 
)m,I li,-l|iu,l ill the vaiitui,' iif (;,nnl)i-la ; 




h.iKKl itiiliiiiis wi-iu taki-n jiriauiior. 
Ayaro uml Jicili.-lli wciu lajitiiiui! a fuw 
ilavs l.ifui'. Lukitniti. 17(1 miles west of 

Addis Aliali.i. w.is (ifc iipied liv I’atiiot 
tiiiees on June II, 

To the II, util. Did, are, h, taken hv 
I’.ililiits and twii e le-takeii l,v the 
It.iliaiis. w.t' finally in luir haiuls hy 
Jliiie -1. The in.nl liettvcui Didjia 
Tabiir and (Jnnd.ir, stinnoi'st lemainiii'' 
I'hive m Italian hands, had he,-ii , iit a 


few ilay.s juevinii'ly, Uhiinbi, evacuated 
hy the [taliaiis, was occupied on June 27, 
General Bertello, who had commanded 
the Italian troojis in British iSoiualilaiid 
surremleriMl at Ghinibi tnyether with 
two other , generals, 215 other Italian 
otKceis, Bill] Italian other ranks, and 
^41 A'kau.s. ])ehra T.ibnr, .suirounded 
early in June, did not surreiidi'r until 
July 3, when 3.1 KK) Italians and 1,200 
.Vfncaiis wiic taken [irisoner. On 
July 4 General Sir .Vrchibald 'W.tvell 
■saifl at Cairo : 

It -5 well clcauu'd up. Allor 

lufliiv’s, iifw- that Dcldia 'J'at.or has i.Ulcii 
1 df/fht thiiik it Hill ho l(fijg h.hin- tlio 
ftah.iii^ in that puckot in tho '-outli will bo 
D)i-c«Mi to tliz-on in tho-r iiamN. 'J'hat wiil 
iu-st li-avc (ioudar. Thu cainpaa;n ha> h.-cu 
<» ifiilliant achirM inont u] (ruufi.iU (. unninii;- 
hnni and Jdatt.' 

Tlie I'i'iii.iiiiiny Italian fore,.,s opui.it- 
lug in th,' jirovmce of Galla Si'damo 
surreiiihued the same dav ; and on the 
dth if w.is reported that ten nioie 
Italnui yeiimals with their tioops, 
numberiny 5,<KK7, had .surrendered, ami 
all Ball, in insist, in, e had colhips,.,], 
,‘.\-ei'pr at (Jond.ir, 

.\r (iomlar a |„rce estimated .it 
lii'tweeii Ki.ikKi and 15., too was .-till 
hohliuy out. d’hey were eompletidy 
cur utf iiom the lest of the coimtiv, not 
only hy the Bnti'h ill vestment but aNo 
liy the ile-truction of the three m.im 
loads by which the district could he 
reached. The area, however, produees 
ii fair amount ot foodsi nP's, winch r,'- 
dueed the J'Ossibilitv of sturv'iiie out 
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FALL OF AMBA ALAGI, REFUGE OF ITALIAN VICEROY 

Surrounded on May 17, Amba Alagi surrendered two days later : the Duke 
of Aosta With five generals and 18,000 other ranks were taken prisoner 
Top, left, the Duke (second from left) walks down from his mountain 
cave, which five years earlier had sheltered the Emperor m flight ; right, 
Ras Seyoum harangues his Patriot troops before the assault on Amba 
Alagi. Below, Italians marching down from Fort Toselli after the surrender 
Photos, lUltieh Official: Crown Coj.f/n-ihf 
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till' Ltarij^uii. anil (ii'iiniMl Xa--i. i om- 
niandi'r of tlio (ionilar fuicf'. tlioU!_'h 
ii\('i tic. wa' unliki'lv fn ^uriciiili'i 
iiiili"' coniiit lon-^ hi'faini' l^l]lo^^lllli\ 
III- u.uri'im wa^ ilividi'd into two i>art<. 
Otu' biitMili' wa.-i J'olatoii on tin- [nc- 
' ipitou- llla^'lf loiind Dchan-fli. whcii' 
|t WM' |iioti'Ct('d .ioani't the advance 
of Bnti'li (roofK lioni tlie nnrlii hy tiic 
de-ti ui'tion ot the load over the 
Woleliefit I’a,"'. Supplie'i W'ele leaellina 
It hy the tliiee aileiaft left to (leneral 
Hound Hondar it^elf was con- 
eeiitiated a laiae liodv of Italian', 
ineiudino 'onie hundred' of civilian.'. 

H.id we.itlier condition' with heavv 
1 , 1111 ' now made movement very ditliriilt. 
,ind for 'e'>'eMl month' opetatioil' weie 
t"'lncted to pre"tiic by patiol' oi 
llnli'h. Impciial. and J'ltliiofiian fioop' 

• ind to liotniiiiio from the air. Tow, ml. 
the end of September, when We.ithei con- 
dition' impioved, the Hii'i'h ulfeii'i\e 
wii' iionnied. Wolchciir, be'icecd 'ince 
Aiiril I,"). 'Uiieiidered on September 20 ; 
.iniomr the .'S.imH) pri'onei' taken were 
!.~i/iu (f, ill, 111 '. Patriot lorcc.' under 
Hiiti'h otliier' fought a number ol 
■licee"ful minor aeimii' in the f.nke 
T.imi aoM, and in the north e.'tabli.'licd 
fheiii'elve' between ^\’olcliefif and 

• loiidar. Low-level bonilune attack- 
Well' inide on .Vmb.izzo, lu niilc' noith 
of (I'ondar. on Oetobei 21, and a dav or 
two later Hull'll force- imide confact 
'Wfli the Italniii' tlieie. emounteiine 
eon'ider,iliIe oppo'ition, (inr.iniba wim 
ifhli ked l)V the I! .V F, oil the 2dth. 

• Hid Dev.i on the 27tli. Fielitine ocenrted 
on the I)e"i“-( ioiid.ir toad between a 
deiaeliin-'iir of Hiiti'h noop' and 
mounted enemr ii'remilar'. the cneniy 
heim.; driven otT after,! tw o-hour battle, 

(;r,idn,i!l\- the ehieft.Mii' Wire coniine 
,’11 to (Im Lnipetor. nn' d .it t iie i.e'.o'ntiimj 



of Xovemlier onlv three in the Kamant 
,uea Were .'till .'uptiortiiisj the Italians. 
Kiilkaber. an i'olated eiieniv fort east 
of laike I’ana. rejaorted on Xovember 2 
to be completely cut oft’ and dependent 
for 'tip|)he,s oil boats acro.'S the lake, 
MIT rendereel on Xovember 21 and left 
the wav open for an attaek on the main 
rlefeiice' 1(1 miles south of Gondar. 
('iviiian refnctce.' from Gondar beoan to 
eomc into the Rryish line.' in a .'teady 
'tre.im. With tlie capture of Gianda hy 
a Hrifi'h and Erhiopian surpri.se attack 
Gomlar was comidetely encircled. 
De-crter.', who'e numbers increased 
fi.iilv, reporterl tlmt ont'ide GoncTar on 


X^ovember 11 there had been a mutiny^ 
of colonial troojis, which had been 
.suppressed only after .severe fiahtiiig. 

British and Ethiopian troops were now 
advancing on Gondar from .'ix directions, 
and on X^ovemlicr 27 the garrison .sur- 
rendered unconditionally to a combined 
attack. Highland, Indian and Sudanese 
tioop.s, South, Ea.st and West .Africans, 
Free French and Patriot forces took part 
in the as.sault. East .African and Patriot 
troops played the largest part in the 
action. Prisoners taken nunibeied 
11,500 Italians and 12.0tl0 native troojis. 
British aircraft dropjied leaflets on 
the remaining Italian outposts tellmg 
of General Xasi's surrender, and all 
outlying garrisons surrendered on De- 
cemhor 2, 19-11, thus ending Italian rule. 

Two months later, on February 3, 
1912, the terms of an agreement and 
militarv convention between Great 
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LAST ENEMY STRONGHOLD 

Gondar, with its garrison of io,ooo ur.d-r 
General Nasi, surrendered on November 27, 
1Q41. Left, the Union Jack fl^es on 
ancient Portuguese castle 'beginning in i J9T, 
Portuguese influence was considerable tor a 
century and a half'. Above, Lieuc.-G--'neial 
Wetherali congratulates fighting French 
units on their share in the Viccory 

ItiiTain Abv-'-ij.M \vf*n.' 

Hricliy they provide, I lor the taking 
over ol civil admimstration ii' soon 
.'i,s Ethio[)iaii iiowcrs were etti ctive, 
the grant of timiiiiial a"i'ta)ice, t]ie 
appointment of British advi'ers in 
,i<lmini'trat!on, l.iw and police, and 
close a'.'oeiatjon in military matters. 
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BRITISH OBSERVATION POST ON A HEIGHT BETWEEN KEREN AND ASMARA 

loft, ridges topped by towering ^ Asr^ra sGnds Tn ! y;\Tgher p.lT 

observation post gives a clear idea of the nature of the terrain. 

Photo, British Official : Crown Cop,jriyht 
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AFTER FIVE YEARS OF EXILE HAILE SELASSIE RULES AGAIN 

Once he was installed at Addis Ababa, a great many Abyssinian leaders rallied to their Empsror, and below is the scene 
when Ras Ababa Aragai swore allegiance ; some of the soldiers kissed the ground in their enthusiastic devotion. 
Top, some of the many thousands of Italian prisoners march through Gondar, after its surrender on Nov. 27, 1941. 

Hnt'-'h Oflrinl ^ kih n t '"fi'jmiht 









Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 
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SUPPRESSION OF THE RASHID ALI REVOLT 

IN IRAQ 

The Iraqi Quisling — Axis Intrigues and Infiltration — First Act in a Middle 
Eastern Plot— Iraqi Attack on R.A.F. Station — Germans Send Aircraft — 

Iraqis Ejected from Habbaniya — Capture of Fallujah — Imperial Forces Reach 
Baghdad — Rashid Ali Flees — British Capture Mosul — Rebels Ask for an 
Armistice — Return of the Regent 


T he Iraq trouble flared up at the 
beginning of April, 1941, follow- 
ing the action of Eashid Ali 
al-Gailani, the Iraqi quisling designate 
of the Axis, in bringing about a “ palace 
revolution ” on April 3 and assuming 
power. It had really begun earlier, 
when the Germans started intriguing 
with Eashid Ali and the four Iraqi 
army commanders known collectively 
as the “ Golden Square.” These com- 
manders were Salah ed-Din, commander 
of the Western Army ; Kamil Shabid, 
commander of the 1st Division ; Fahmi 
Said, commander of the Mechanized 
Forces ; and Mahmud Salman, com- 
mander of the Air Force. Eashid Ali 
had been Premier until his resignation 
on January 31. 

The German intrigue in Iraq formed 
part of an ambitious Axis plan, and was 
no mere isolated episode. The plan 


was designed to turn us out of the 
Middle East and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and to isolate us from our 
Turkish ally. It envisaged the Iraq 
revolt as the first act in a Middle 
Eastern drama of which the second act 
was to be Syria, the third Iran (Persia), 
and the fourth Egypt. 

The Middle East is to be understood 
as a mihtary command, replacing the 
older political term the Near East. 
This military area, first under the 
command of General 
Wavell and later under 
General Auchinleck, 
consists of Northern 
Africa (Libya and 
Egypt), Syria (with 
Lebanon and Trans- 
jordan), Saudi Arabia 
and Oman, Iraq and 
Iran. It thus stretches 
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MAJOR GLUBB AND THE TRANSJORDAN FRONTIER FORCE 
A Political Officer in Iraq in the war of 1914-18, Major (local Colonel) John BagotGlubb, O.B.E., 
M.C., was transferred to Transjordan in 1932 to command the Arab Legion. During the Iraq 
operations of 1941 he was an inspiration to all who worked with him ; with a mechanized 
squadron he led forays and harassed the enemy’s communications. Later, in Syria, when 
attacked by an enemy mechanized column he completely routed it, taking 80 prisoners and 
much war matenal. He was awarded the D.S.O. Inset, Major Glubb ; the other photograph 
shows a unit of the mechanized squadron of the Legion on patrol in Syria. 

FhotoSf British Oj^icial ; Crown Copyright ; Planet 


from Libya to the borders of Afghauistan 
and India. 

Like all Hitlerian projects of the 
kind the ingredients of the German 
plan were the usual ones of the com- 
bination of Fifth Column action from 
within with military attack from with- 
out. The Germans played upon the 
Nationalist feelings and personal ambi- 
tions of Eashid Ali and the four com- 
manders of the Golden Square, promis- 
ing military, political and financial 
support, and the usual 
bait that if Iraq did the 
Axis bidding it would 
be a leader in Hitler’s 
New Order in the 
Middle East. Eashid 
Ali was to stage his 
revolt and the Germans 
would then come to his 
assistance. Vichy was 
to play the role in Syria 
- of allowing the Germans 
to use that country as 
a base for aerial opera- 
tions in Iraq and a 
jumping-off place for a 
bigger operation against 
Britain in the Middle 
East. German ’planes 
with Iraqi markings 
did for a time reach Iraq, but Eashid 
Ali may have been too precipitate. 
In any case the promptness and energy 
of the British reply were such that his 
revolt was in the process of being broken 
before it reached the stage at which 
the Germans were in a position to 
intervene. This, together with the 
British action in Syria, forestalled the 
Germans, who had to leave Eashid Ali 
in the lurch. 

The British acted with commend- 
able speed because they realized, no 
less than the enemy, the big strategic 
issues involved. They knew that a 
German success in Iraq would make 
possible not only the establishment of 
the Axis in Iraq and Syria but would 
bring about the isolation of Turkey. 
Moreover, it would have meant a blow 
to our prestige throughout the Arab 
world, with the most deplorable con- 
sequences both military and political. 
Last, but not least, there was the 




HABBANIYA, WHERE THE CONFLICT BEGAN IN IRAQ 
At Habbaniya, 6o miles west of Baghdad, was the Royal Air Force airfield and training school. 
Towards the end of April Rashid Ah concentrated troops around airport and cantonments, 
threatening to destroy any British 'plane which took the air On May i, 1941, the Iraqis opened 
fire, and later their aircraft tried to raid the airport. Below, under the eye of a British guard, 
a rebel N.C.O. interprets orders to prisoners taken at Habbaniya by the R.A.F. 

Br>ti''h official , Croicn Cop'jri/jht . C. E Ifiou-n 



quf'tion of the oil fieM.s and the [)i[)e 
line. Both -^ide'.^, theiefoie, were play- 
ing for hjyh «take.s. 

After Ru'liid All .'•x'ized power on 
A 1)1! I 3 his eovorument at adopted 
an apparently conciliatory attitude. It 
proclaiined that its jiohcy would lie 
to uphold the Anplo-Iraqi Treaty. 
But it .‘;ooii became evident that the 
new Premier was only playing for time. 
He wanted in tlie first place to .secure 
recognition of his government ; second- 
ly, he wanted to lull the British into 
a fal-e .'tate of .security in order that 
he might have time to bring his 
Nazi fnend.s to his assistance. Durini' 


the short period of conciliation the 
new British Ambassador, Sir Kinahan 
Cornwallis, was able to negotiate the 
peaceful landing of British troops — a.s 
was provided by treaty — at Basra on 
April 17-18. But Rashid Ali’s “friend- 
liness ” very soon changed to open 
hostility. He timed his change of 
attitude to coincide with our troubles 
m the Greek campaign. Without warn- 
ing, while three more British troop 
transports were arriving off Ba,sra, the 
Iraqi army marched by night acrO'S 
the Tigris and Euphrates to our airfield 
in the west. They ranged themselves 
on the low escarpments round Hab- 


Iraqi 
Raid on 
Habbaniya 


baniya and threatened to destroy any 
British aeroplane which took off. 

On April 28 Rashid Ali demanded 
that no more British troops should 
be landed at Basra until the first 
contingent had passed through the 
country, and at the 
■same time he appealed 
to Germany for help 
against the British. By 
this time British and Iraqi troops 
had clashed. On May 2 the British 
Embassy asked for the withdrawal of 
the Iraqi troops round Habbaniya. 
Instead, they were reinforced. The 
Iraqi air force then attempted to raid 
the British airfield, but without effect. 
Rashid Ali accused the British of 
having broken the treaty, and pro- 
claimed a “ holy struggle for the in- 
dependence of Iraq." On May 3 the 
R.A.F. bombed, the Iraqi forces round 
Habbaniya and silenced artillery. 

Then the Regent, Emir Abdul Ilah, 
who had been obliged to leave the 
country at the time of the Rashid Ali 
coup and had gone to Palestine, issued 
on May 4 a proclamation saying that he 
would be returning “ to restore the 
tarni.shed honour ” of his country, and 
calling upon all true sons of Iraq to 
“ drive out this band of traitors and 
restore to our beloved country true 
liberty and independence.” The Emir 
declared that “ a group of military 
tjTants, aided and abetted by Rashid 
Ali and other ill-dispo.sed persons bought 
by foreign gold, have by force thrust 
me from my sacred duties as guardian 
of my nephew, your beloved King." 
The next day the R.A.F. ])orubed the 
Moa.scar Rashid aerodrome, outside 
Baghdad, and put out of action nearly 
half the strength of the Iraqi Air 
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Force. The airport, dock area and 
power station at Basra were occupied. 
The British then demanded the with- 
drawal of the Iraqi troops by a certain 
hour. Iraqi officials agreed, but took 
no action. The R.A.F. bombed and 
machine-gunned Iraqi mechanized troops 
and transport after the Iraqis had 
again shelled the Habbaniya airfield. 

On May 6 moves were made by both 
Turkey and Egypt to mediate. The 
British, however, insisted upon the 
withdrawal of the Iraqi troops from 
Habbaniya before entering upon nego- 
tiatibns. Habbaniya was shelled again 
on May 7, and on the 8th British troops 
and loyal Iraqi levies, operating from 
Habbaniya, ejected the Iraqis from 
positions on the plateau overlooking the 
cantonment. Enemy losses were heavy, 
our own being slight. The aerodrome 
at Moascar Rashid was bombed again 
by the R.A.F. on the 9th, and on the 
11th the British took Rutbah. 

In the meantime Rashid Ali was 
with the Northern Army, but was not 
in touch with the border battalions in 


Iraqi People 
Stood 
Apart 


the south and on the 
frontiers. He had about 
30,000 men imder his 
control. Most of the 


Iraqi people showed no disposition to 
move against the British. The British 
army commanders had explicit orders, 
which they carried out to the letter, to 
avoid doing injury to civilians or their 
property and to endeavour as far as 
possible to keep the fighting away from 
the holy places. 

By May 15 the Germans began to take 
a hand by sending aircraft. Some 
thirty Nazi 'planes, which had been 
flown from Greece and the Dodecanese, 
landed in Iraq. It also became evident 


CAPTURE OF RUTBAH FROM IRAQI REBELS 
The station of Rutbah, near the oil pipe-line to Syria and 70 miles south of the Syrian frontier, 
was seized By the rebels on May 2 ; nine days later it was in British hands. Top, a bomb was 
dropped near Rutbah as a warning to the Iraqis to surrender ; below, British armoured cars 
entering the fort after its capture. 

Photoa, British Official ; Crou'n Copyright 



that the Vichy authorities were allowing 
the Nazis to make use of Syrian aero- 
dromes for flying 'planes to Iraq. The 
British retaliated by attacking the 
aerodromes at Damascus, Palmyra, and 
Rayak on May 15, and the R.A.F. 
also bombed trains carrying German 
war material to the rebel Iraqis. Thus 
opened the prelude to the Syrian war. 

On May 18 it was stated officially in 
India that the British authorities had 
irrefutable evidence that every move by 
Rashid Ali since his coup d’etat had 
been inspired by the calculated inten- 
tion to betray the Moslem nations in the 
Middle East and their British and Indian 
Allies into the hands of the Axis. Every 
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subsequent action had been designed 
to giv’e the Germans time to move into 
the country and to establish a hostile 
ba.se in the centre of Arabia, in the rear 
of Turkey, and it was only the British 
action which had upset these plans. 

A battalion of the Essex Regiment 
played a notable part in the capture of 
Fallujah. It had been stationed in 
Palestine until April, and then advanced 
with the mixed force into Iraq. By May 6 
the column had occupied a pumping 
station 28 miles from Rutbah ; Rutbah 
itself was taken on the 11th. Reaching 
Habbaniya on the 16th, they joined up 
with armoured cars from our airfield. 
Fallujah was taken by assault on May 19, 







anil later the E'-.-iex Regt. took part 
in driving out Iraqi rebels who had 
gained a brief foothold on the outskirts. 

The Regent, Abdul Ilah, now returned 
to Iraq, and considered the formation 
of a new administration. On May 25 it 
was announced that the Iraqi Minister 
of Defence had Hown from Baghdad 
and was seeking refuge in Turkey, and 
that Rashid Ali’s famdy was already 
at .\nkara. Berlin had informed Rashid 
All that Germany would not be able to 
render him military aid for at least two 
ii'onth.s, and he had, in effect, thrown 
np the .sponge. By the end of May it 
wa.s already clear that the game was up. 
The Germans started withdrawing their 
aeroplanes from the country, and the 
Iraqis asked for an armistice. After 
negotiations at Baghdad, at Sir Kinahan 
Cornwallis’s headquarters, an armistice 
was .signed on May 31. 

The British forces, which had 
been reinforced by Indians, had 
reached Baghdad on June 1. 
Control of the country was then 
taken over by a committee of 
four under the leadership of 
the Mayor of Baghdad, Ashed 
Aluman, who stated that it was 
the people’s wish that the 
Regent should enter Baghdad 
»s soon as possible and restore 
con.stitutional government and 
“ peace and independence.” The 
Regent arrived in Baghdad on 
June 1. Rashid Ali, realizing 
'hat he could not hold Mosul 
without German help, had fled 
the country on May 30. He 
went to Iran, taking with him 
Sharaf, the puppet Regent he 
had set up, and accompanied by 
the German and Italian Ministers. 

British capture of Mosul on June 4 ended 
this minor war of major significance. 

On June 4 a new Iraqi cabinet was 
formed under the premiership of Said 
Jamil il.idfai, who declared that the 
event.s of the la.st month had been the 
re.sult of the “ foul attempt on the part 
of fifth columni-its to stir up trouble.” 
and added that “ our international 
relationships and our 
political and military 
situation were the best 
guarantees to keep us 
out of the conflict.” Mr. Anthony Eden 
then sent a message to the Iraqi Govern- 
ment, stating that the British would 
respect the independence and integrity 
of the country. 

After the stamping out of the Rashid 
Ali revolt and the restoration of the 
Regent, %vith a return to constitutional 
government, the Iraqi authorities had 
the task of purging the administration 
and the army of disaffected elements 


which had been working for Rashid Ali 
and the Axis. Herr Grobba, German 
Minister to Baghdad until the outbreak 
of war, and his agents had sown the 
seed in many directions, with the result 
that the mutineers who had backed 
Rashid Ali had had a number of civiban 
pobtical supporters. These had been 
particularly numerous among the police. 

Later in the year the Government 
was taken over by General Nuri Pasha 
(Foreign Minister until Rashid Ali’s 
revolt), a strong and experienced man 
who was devoted to Iraq and loyal to 
the British connexion. The interim 
government of Said Jamil Madfai had 
done good work in the meantime, but 
it was felt that Nuri Pasha would be 
better able to “ clear up the mess.” 

Actual military operations in Iraq 
were not extensive, and hardly deserve 
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their Allies 



THE USURPER 
on his return to Iraq 


REGENT OF IRAQ AND 
Left, the Regent, Emir Abdul Ilah, 
after the flight of the rebel leader Rashid Ali (right). The 
usurper had seized power on April 3, 1941, deposing the 
Regent and setting up a pro-Axis government. 
Photos, British 0£itnal : Crown Copyright ; BarraiVs 
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the appellation ‘"war.” Rather were 
they a series of small-scale operations. 
They consisted mainly of our action 
against the Iraqi troops surrounding the 
British airfield at Habbaniya and the 
capture of the Mosul position (mainly 
by British airborne troops). The British 
had held Basra, thus keeping open the 
sea communications, and from that base 
had operated against the Iraqis at 
Habbaniya, Mo.sul and Baghdad. A 
large part of the Iraqi army took no 
part in the fighting, neither the army 
nor the people as a whole being in sym- 
pathy with the Rashid Ab policy. The 
British throughout used considerable 
restraint. A ” blitz ” war could have 
ended the revolt in a few days, but this 
would have meant sufferings on the 
part of civilians and extensive damage 
to civilian property. Such was not 
the British desire. As Mr. Winston 
Churchill declared at the time, we were 
not at war with Iraq, but were fighting 
a gang of usurpers. 
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Rashid Ab was an unsuccessful quis- 
ling who had been too optinustic. The 
Germans, too, had been unduly san- 
guine. But they quickly washed their 
hands of the whole affair as soon as the 
British actions in Iraq and in Syria had 
nipped in the bud the grandiose Axis 
plan for the Middle East. With the 
British and Free French 
forces driving into Syria, 
and the constitutional 
regime — and therefore 
the Anglo-Iraqi connexion — restored 
in Iraq, the ambitious Nazi projects 
regarding these two countries had been 
foded. But the Germans still hoped 
to make use of Iran, whither their own 
agents lately in Iraq and some of the 
leading Iraqi quislings had taken refuge. 
But Axis machinations in Iran were to 
be cramped by their failures in Iraq 
and Syria. What had been 
planned as the third act in the 
Middle Eastern drama was to be 
reduced to an isolated episode 
which was to prove useless. 

To sum up, Egypt had been 
saved from a great pincer attack. 
The isolation of Turkey had been 
prevented. The Axis hope of 
inflaming the entire Arab world 
against us had been frustrated. 
The Mddle East (including 
Palestine, as a great British 
mibtary bastion) had been pre- 
served for the great part it 
would have to play in Abied 
strategy. The British Navy could 
still hold the mastery of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The 
eventual creation of the great 
front running from Egypt to the 
Caucasus was made possible. 

A small affair in itself, the revolt in 
Iraq and the putting down of that 
revolt fall into their place as events of 
major importance, when seen in true 
proportion, as part of the greater 
Middle Eastern picture. Our success in 
handling the Iraqi affair cost us very 
little, but it continued to pay us 
handsome strategic dividends. The 
failure of the Germans to keep their 
promises to Rashid Ali was no doubt 
largely due to the prompt and firm 
British action ; but after the losses sus- 
tained in Crete the enemy would prob- 
ably have had great difficulty in muster- 
ing adequate forces without drawing on 
reserves earmarked for the imminent 
Russian offensive. 

On May 4 six of Rashid Ab’s con- 
federates were tried by court-martial ; 
three were sentenced to death and 
hanged next day, two were imprisoned 
and one was acquitted. Those hanged 
were Yanis Sabani; Colonel Mahmud 
Salman ; and Colonel Fahmi Said. 
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BELEAGUERED AT BAGHDAD EMBASSY 
On April 29, 1941, about 200 British women and children 
were sent from Baghdad to safety at Basra. Shortly after, 
the 350 people remaining in the Embassy were cut off for 
a month — until the Mayor told them on May 30 of 
Armistice negotiations. Top, left, signalling to the R.A.F. 
to cease bombing during Armistice negotiations ; right, 
laying down a sign on the Embassy roof after the Armistice 
had been signed. Centre, volunteers manning a barricade 
at the American Legation ; below, early morning on the 
roof-top at the British Embassy. 

Photof), Jlritish Official: Cimvn Co-pyright 
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Chapter 16(5 

BRITISH AND FREE FRENCH LIBERATE SYRIA 

Vichy Connives at German Aid for Iraqi Rebels — Royal Air Force Bombs 
Syrian Airfields— Joint British and Free French Entry, June 8, 1941 — Three 
Allied Columns— Maitland Wilson's Order of Battle — British Naval Help 
—Check at Kuneitra— Capture of Damascus — Battle Around Merj Ayoun — 

British Column from Iraq — Successful War of Manoeuvre — Capture of 
Palmyra — General Dent: Asks for Terms — ‘ Cease Fire ’ at Midnight, July 1 1 


T he Syrian ranipaian opened with 
the advance of the British, 
Imperial and Free French forces 
into Syria on June 8, 1941, eisht days 
after an armistice had been signed with 
the n'hels in Iraq. But as early as the 
middle of -May the Germans had been 
sending aeroplanes to Iraq via Syria 
and, with the connivance of the Vichy 
admiiii'tration, u^ing Syrian airfields 
for thi' purpO'^e. Moreover, German 
staff officers, ground staff, technicians 
and political agents (including the 
Gestapo), and also a large number of 
Italian agents and agitators, had for 
'Ome time been infiltrating into Syria. 
On May 15 and 18 the Royal Air Force 
had bombeil aerodromes at Dama,scus, 
Palmyra and Rayak, and had gunned 
trains carrying war material. This action 
drew from General Dentz, Vichy High 
Commis.'ioner, a proclamation on the 
18th calling for resistance to what 
he described as " the criminal aggression 
of the Briti'h.” 

It 'oon became obvdous that the 
German plans in Syria would not stop 
at assisting the Iraqi rebels, but envis- 
aged also a more ambitious scheme : to 
establish an Axis Middle Eastern base for 
a great drive against us which would 


jeopardize our defence of Cyprus, lay all 
our Middle Eastern bases open to bomb- 
ing, render precarious our naval position 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, threaten 
our position.s in Egypt and Palestine, 
and isolate us from our Turkish ally. 
Thus, for Briti.sh security, it became 
necessary to take Syria completely out of 
German and Vichy hands. Accordingly, 
on June 8 the British, Imperial and Free 
French forces crossed the border into 
Syria. The British Government issued 
a statement that this action was being 
taken in accordance with the policy that 
Britain would not tolerate the conver- 
sion of Syria into an Axi.s ba.se. The 
Allies promised to restore the independ- 
ence of Syria and the Lebanon, and 
leaflets to this effect were dropped from 
aircraft. The Vichy troops were invited 
to join the Free French forces, and many 
did so. 

As soon as the Allied troops crossed 
the border there was a hasty exit of 
Axis personnel. German ground staffs 
and leaders were flown back to the 
Dodecanese, while others were evacuated 
by train. The initial phase of the 
campaign was a direct push northwards 
from our bases in PaMstine and Trans- 
jordan, and nece.ssarily followed the 



SYRIAN C.-IN-C. REPORTS TO MARSHAL RETAIN 

On September i6, 1941, General Dentz (right), former Commander-in-Chief of the Vichy forces 
.n Syria, was received by Marshal Petam. A breach by the Vichy authorities of the armistice 
convention, and the sending of British officer prisoners to Occupied France, led to the intern- 
ment of Dentz and other Vichy officers for a time in Palestine. 

Photo, As6uciat€d Pte-,^ 
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configuration of the country {see special 
relief map in page 1686). The domi- 
nant feature is the double range of 
hills, Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon (Mount 
Hermon in the south), which runs north 
from the Palestine border to Tripoli and 
Homs. To the east stretches the open 
country of the Syrian desert ; between 
them is the rich valley of the Beka ; 
and on the west the foothills of Lebanon 
fall to the coastline, along which runs 
the Baif-Beirut-Tripoli road. 

Across the double chain there is one 
fairly easy pass, that from Damascus 
to Beirut, where the railway runs up 
the Barada Valley to 
Rayak and the northern 
(Homs - Aleppo) line. 

North of the Lebanon 
there is a gap of open country from 
the eastern desert to the sea, via 
Homs and Tripoli. North of this 
again, a single mountain range 
separates the Homs-Aleppo plateau 
from the Mediterranean ; but to the 
east the fertile land merges imperceptibly 
into the desert steppe. 

Our advance was made by three 
columns operating simultaneously — one 
in the open country of Mount Hermon, 
with Damascus as its first objective ; a 
second up the central valley between 
Hermon (Anti-Lebanon) and the Leb- 
anon range in the direction of Rayak ; 
and the third along the coast road 
between the Lebanon range and the sea, 
making for Beirut. The lines of attack 
and the dates at which the principal 
points were reached are indicated in the 
map (p. 1686). 

The right and left columns had the 
more important objectives — the Syrian 
capital and the headquarters of the 
Vichy Government respectively, since 
the capture of these was likely to decide 
the i.ssue. The function of the central 
column was to maintain contact between 
the other two and to prevent any 
])Ossible outflanking movement by the 
Vichy troops ; Rayak, its nominal 
objective, could be taken from the flank, 
via Damascus or Beirut, as ea.sily as by 
a frontal attack from the south. 

The Vichy Government had long 
recognized the probability of our ad- 
vancing into Syria and General Dentz 
had made his arrangements accordingly. 
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ALLIED FORCES ADVANCE INTO SYRIA 
British action to safegxiard Syria was delayed dangerously by attempts to reach an agreement 
with the local commander, but at length, early on June 8, tg4i. Imperial and Free French troops 
entered Syria. Top, Free French Senegalese advancing ; below, a British A.A, gun on the move. 

Photos, British Official : Crown Copf/rif/h' 


The Indian Brigade, with the Royals, 
captured Dera, Sheikh-Miskine and 
Ezra on June 9 ; the Free French 
passed through them at Sheikh-Miskine 
and pushed on towards Kiswe, where 
they were held ; Colonel Collet’s force 
reached Kiswe on June 11, but the posi- 
tion was too strong for frontal attack. 

In the central sector were the 25th 
Australian Brigade and the Royal 
Fusiliers. The latter captured Kuneitra 
on June 9, while the Australians, 
starting from the Metulla salient, took 
Merj Ayoun on June 11 after heavy 
fighting on the frontier, and then 
advanced north to Nabatiyeh. On the 
coast there was the 21st Australian 
Brigade, with the Cheshire Yeomanry 
(horsed) on their right flank. The 
Yeomanry brushed aside opposition at 
Ras Naqura (the frontier), and with 
part of the Australian Brigade pushed 
inland through the hills towards the 
upper valley of the Litani, occupying 
Mazra’st ech Chouf and Mrousti, north 
of Jezzin. The rest of the 21st Brigade, 
although delayed by demolitions at 


He had under his command about 
33,000 troops, comprising 20 battalions 
of Colonial and Foreign Legion infantry 
and 11 battalions of locally recruited 
“ troupes sp^ciales ” — Syrians, Circas- 
sians and T^te Russians. Dentz had 
also a considerable force of artillery 
(upwards of 80 guns) and 90 tanks ; in 
addition, there was a small air force, 
which, during the operations, was 
largely reinforced from North Africa. 
About 2,000 fresh troops also arrived by 
air during the campaign. Dentz retained 
detachments in the north at Aleppo and 
Tel Kotchek, with somewhat stronger 
forces on the hne Deir ez Zor-Palmyra- 
Homs-Tripoli. His main defences had 
been organized on the line Kiswe 
(south of Damascus)-Rachaya al Waah- 
Jezzin-Sidon. On the coast he had a 
second line on the Damour River. The 
bulk of his troops were holding these 
prepared positions and advance posts 
down to the Palestinian frontier. 


'Allies’ 
Order of 
Battle 


The British and Imperial forces were 
led by Lieut. -General Sir Henry Mait- 
land Wilson, and the Free French 
contingent by General 
Catroux, who was 
General de Gaulle’s re- 
presentative. General 
Wilson’s order of battle on June 8 
was as follows. The eastern column 
was formed of the 5th Indian Brigade, 
with one field regiment of the R.A., 
a squadron of the Royals, and 
elements of the Transjordan Frontier 
Forces. On their right were the Free 
French under General Catroux, and 
beyond them Colonel Collet’s cavalry. 
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I.'-kanderoim, captured Tyre on June 8 
and advanced to the Litani Eiver at 
Kimiyo. Here the bridge had been 
blown, and stubborn resistance was 
otlerecl. On the night of June 8-9 
the Koval Navy landed a detachment 
north of the Litani, in the face of hea\w 
and well organized opposition, and on 
June 10 the Australians crossed the 
river and advanced five miles up the 
Cl last beyond its mouth. 

Up to June 13, therefore, progress on 
all points was fairly good. Then resist- 
ance stiffened. The Vichy French had 
u-'Cil our attempts at parley's to with- 
draw their forward troops to the main 
lines of defence. They were probably 
encouraged bv our failure to secure an 
immediate success at Damascus, where 
Kiswe was proving a formidable obstacle 
and a Hanking movement by enemy 


tanks had forced the Free Frencn to 
withdraw ; and they were embittered by 
having the Free French against them. 

On June 15-16 the enemy counter- 
attacked. On the east, taking advantage 
of his superiority in armoured fighting 
vehicles, he drove two mechanized 
squadrons of the Transjordan Frontier 
Force out of Ezra and recaptured the 
village. Kuneitra was heavily attacked 
by an armoured column and infantry, 
and the garrison of the Royal Fusiliers 
was compelled to .surrender after ex- 
hausting its ammunition. In the centre, 
5Ierj Ayoun was \-iolently bombarded, 
and on June 15 the enemy gained a 
foothold in the town which was hotly 
disputed by the Scots Greys. On the 
coast, by clever use of mortars and 
tanks, the Vichy troops held up our 
advance south of Sidon. 


OPERATIONS IN SYRIA, JUNE AND JULY, 1941 

Only a relief map such as this can convey an adequate impression of the nature of the difficult 
country over vi/hich was fought the campaign to place Syria beyond the reach of Axis intriguers. 
Genera! Dentz’s lines of defence are shown, and the routes followed by our columns. The 
description of the terrain, in page 1684, should be noted. 

drnun for “The Second (!reat War” hy Fehx Oardon 


It was only a temporary set-back, for 
by June 17 Kuneitra had been retaken by 
tlie Australians and the Queen’s Royal 
West Surreys, and Ezra by a mixed 
force of the Free French and Trans- 
jordan Frontier Force. An attack on 
Merj Ayoun on June 17 was only 
partially successful, but farther north, 
in the Jezzin area, we inflicted severe 
casualties on the Vichy forces and 
captured several armoured cars. Jezzin 
itself had fallen to the Australians and 
the Border Regiment on June 15, 
though it was not held for long ; on 
the same day the Kiswe position was 
evacuated by the enemy, and Sidon fell 
to combined action by the Australians 
of the 21st Brigade and the Royal Navy. 
On June 18 the 1st Australian Co^s 
H.Q. took over command of the Syrian 
operations. 

On our extreme right the desertion 
of considerable numbers of Druse 
cavalry weakened the Vichy position, 
but the citadel of Suweida held out 
till the “ cease fire.” Meanwhile, the 
attack on Damascus made progress. 
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COASTAL COLUMN IN SYRIA CROSSES THE LITANI 
The 2ist Australian Brigade, with the Cheshire Yeomany (horsed) advanced along the coastal strip. At Ras Naqura the 
Yeomanry entered Syrian territory and, with Australians, pushed on to the upper Litani valley : top photograph 
shows the Cheshires patrolling the river banks. Others of the 2ist Brigade, after taking Tyre on June 8, 1941, reached 
the Litani at Kimiye and crossed two days later. Below, British engineers erecting a bridge to replace one blown up 
by retreating Vichy troops. P""'"-- Copun'ilU 
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FREE FRENCH CONTINGENT ENTERS DAMASCUS. JUNE 21, 1941 
Top, th« car m which Generals Catrou* and Le Gentilhomme. escorted by Circassian cavalry, drove through 
Damascus after the surrender Below. General Catroux (front, centre), and General Le Gentilhomme (arm in sling) 
coming down the steps of Government House On the left is Colonel Collet : he had escaped from Syria earlier to 
join De Gaulle, and led the Circassian cavalry in the advance He made the first formal entry into Damascus, 
which preceded the official entry t hntn ( 'rou'n < 
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COMMANDER, 1ST AUSTRALIAN 
CORPS IN SYRIA 


Lt.-Col. Sir John D. Lavarack, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., was appointed to the command of 
the 1st Corps in June, 1941. At the out- 
break of war he had accepted a reduction 
in rank (he had been a General Ofihcer) in 
order to serve with the A.I.F. As long ago 
as 1905 he joined the Australian Artillery, 
and his D.S.O. was won in 1918. 

Photo, Sport de General 


The 5th Indian Brigade, with the 
Royals, advancing along the foothills 
west of Kiswe, took Mezze after heavy 
fighting, while the Free French, after 
an unsuccessful attempt on Jebel Kelb, 
advanced towards the town by way 
of A1 Qadem and threatened to out- 
fisnk the Vichy forces. On June 21 
they entered Damascus. A Vichy 
column moving out along the Beirut 
road was attacked by the R.A.F. and 
loet 36 of its motor transport. 


Battle for 
Merj 
Ayoun 


In the central sector, where the 
Staffordshire Yeomanry and the Scots 
Greys were with the 21st Australian 
Brigade, a “ platoon 
commanders’ battle” 
continued round Merj 
Ayoun. Here our troops 
were north and west of the town, while 
the enemy were dug-in in the town 
itself and held the hills to the east and 
along the Hasbaya road. On the coastal 
sector we had advanced to positions just 
south of Damour, the Australians holding 
the general line Jezzin-Ras Nebi Yunus 
with Yeomanry patrol on the flank. 


In the meantime another factor was 
being brought into play. From Iraq 
there was advancing across the desert 
a column consisting of Household 
Cavalry, the Wilts Yeomanry, War- 
wickshire Yeomanry, Es.sex Regiment, 
a field regiment of the R.A., and part 
of the Arab Legion, with R.A.F. 
armoured cars. On June 22 it reached 
Palmyra, a strong position defended 


with numerous concrete pill bo.xes and 
re.'-olutelv held bv a small but stubborn 
garrison consisting of a companv ot the 
Foreign Legion (half Germams and half 
Russians), and a Desert Company. 
Part of our force gradually encircled 
Palmyra, while patrols from it by- 
passed the town and at Qariatein linked 
up with the Free French, who had 
pushed up from Damascus. A second 
column from Iraq, the 10th Indian 
Division, advanced on July 1 from Abu 
Keraal towards Deir ez Zor, and its 
patrols made contact with those of 
the Palmyra column at Sukhne, where 
the Arab Legion, under Glubh Pasha, 
on July I accounted for seventeen 
enemy armoured fighting vehicles from 
Deir ez Zor. 

On June 26 the Free French captured 
Nebk, and four days later repulsed a 
counter-attack and knocked out four 
tanks. The !.eicesters and the Queen’s 
(who had captured Qatana on June 23) 
and the K.O.R.R. had moved west- 
wards into the hills tocut the Damascu.s- 
Beirut road and were now holding the 
southern slopes of Jebel Mazar, which 
overlooks the road and railway. In 
the central sector the Australians re- 
occupied Merj Ayoun on June 24, and 
our Yeomanry patrols maintained con- 
tact with the French cavalry on the 
eastern Hank. 

On the desert side the position at the 
beginning of July was that a small 
enemy force was hemmed in by the 
Druses at Suweida and another by the 
column from Iraq at Palmyra, but 


othorwi.se the eastern de.sert was clear 
of enemy force.s. The enemy still held 
the Dama^cus-Beiriit road north of 
Jebel Mazar, the whole of the Beka 
down to Hasbaya, and the Lebanon 
through Hasrout south of Bet ed Din 
to the coast just south of Damour. 
Here the 7th Australian Division con- 
trolled operations between the sea 
and the Merj Ayoun area On June 29 
It hail been reinforced bv the 23rd 
Infantry Brigade, which included the 
Border Regiment and the Durham Light 
Infantry, who were engaged in the 
inland sector, while the 7th Australian 
Division itself was on the coa.st. 


Dentz’s 

Difflcult 

Position 


General Dentz on July 1 was esti- 
mated to have still some 12.000 of his 
first -line infantry on the southern front, 
but he had sufiered 
severely in armoured 
vehicles and lorries. On 
the Damour he had a de- 
fensive position of great natural strength, 
elaborately fortified but open to flanking 
fire from the sea ; he could himself re- 
ceive no naval support, seeing that one 
Vichy submarine had been sunk already 
and two de.stroyers and the light 
cruiser “ Le Chevalier Paul ” had been 
damaged. 

The first stage of the campaign, that 
of direct advance on either side of and 
between the mountain ranges, could 
have succeeded only at heavy cost 
against a determined enemy. It had 
been replaced by a war of manoeuvre 
which was soon to make General Dentz’s 
position untenable. In the north, part 



AUSTRALIAN VALOUR AT JEZZIN AND MERJ AYOUN 


Pte. (later Corporal) James Heather Gordon, V.C. (leit) crept forward alone and bajonetted 
four gunners when a machine-gun held up the advance of his company north of Jezzin on July 
10, 1941 ; the company then took the enemy position Lieut. Arthur Roden Cutler, V.C. (right) 
displayed conspicuous and sustained gallantry during bittet fighting at Merj Ayoun, June 19-24 • 
under heavy machine-gun fire he established an artillery outpost and mended a telephone line’ 
He and another manned the anti-tank rifle and Bren gun when the gunners became casualties 
and drove o« enemy infantry and tanks. Later at Damour, on July 6, Cutler was senousli 
wounded when bringing a line to his outpost and lost a leg. Both Gordon and Cutler were 
awarded the V.C. British O fficial : Crown Copyright ; Associatei Press 
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GENERAL WAVELL DIRECTS OPERATIONS AT MERJ AYOUN 
Stiff opposition at Merj Ayoun delayed the Allied advance for a time : captured by Australians 
on June ii, the town was retaken by the enemy on the 15th. After a four-day battle the 
Australians reoccupicd Merj Ayoun on June 24. Here Sir Archibald Wavell is seen at a forward 

observation post. 

Photo, British Official: Crown Copyright 

of the loth Indian Division cleared In the Damascus sector the Otli 
up tile ” duck’s hill ” salient between Division captured Jehel Mazar on July 

Turkey and Irfif|. capturin'.' Tel Kotchek, 10. In the Merj Ayoun .sector there 

Kemclilif[ Mii^seche and Nisibin, and was little change, but in the hills to 

coinjiellmg- the Vichy forces in the the west the Che.shire Yeomanry, ad- 

.Tezireh urea to fall back we.stward.s, vancing through rough country, over- 

whilst th<‘ main force took Dcir ez Zor came enemy re.si.stance at Mrous'ti, whih- 

on .luly 3 and Rarpia on .July 5, to the 2/33 Australian Infantry Battalion 

advance thence to Miskinc and threaten recaptured Jezzin. On July 9 the 

Aleppo. .Australian troop.s in the coastal area, 

Farther south, rulinyra surrendered .supported by a naval bombardment, 

nil .July 3. The British and Arab troops outflanked and captured the whole of 

pushed west, occu[)icd Furplus on the enemv’s line of defence on thi- 

.Inly S, aiul two daV' lafer had cut the Daniour and advanced to Khalde. 

lion s- Baalbek railway s'luth of Homs. about five nuic.s south of Beirut. Next 

MEDITERRANEAN FLEET UNITS BOMBARDED SYRIAN FORTS 

Cooperating with the Allied column advancing along the coastal road into Syria, some ot our war- 
ships shelled fortified positions strongly held by the Vichy forces. On the night of June 8-'j 
the Royal Navy landed troops north of the Litani river. 

I’h'jt'i Jinti-fi Offridl ■ ('ioun ^ 



day (July 10) Oeuend Dontz asked for 
armistice terms, and at 9 p.m. on .July 1 1 
the ■■ cease fire ” wa.s sounded in Syria. 

Throughout the campaign the Roved 
Air Force played a decisive part in 
cooperation with land forces. On thi' 
coa.stal sector the army owed much to 
the effective support of the Royal Navy. 

General AVilson was far from possess- 
ing the local superiority of 3 to 1 which 
is often judged necessary for success in 
offensive action ; he avoided frontal 
attacks, so far as possible, and trusteil 
to a war of manoeuvre. When General 
Dentz asked for terms only Damascus 
had actually fallen, and the quadrangle 
formed by the two Lebanon ranges 
northwards of the Damour-Bet ed Din- 
Merj .Ayoun-Dimass line was still intact 
and held by a formidable Vichy force. 
But the simultaneous threat.s to Beirut, 
Rayak, Homs, Tripoli, Hama and 
Aleppo made the whole Vichy position 
hopeless, and there was no course open 
to General Dentz but .surrender. At the 



GERMAN AIRCRAFT AT PALMYRA 

Evidence of German designs was given by 
the discovery that Vichy aircraft destroyed 
by our bombing on the aerodrome of 
Palmyra bore swastika markings which 
had been painted out before repainting 
them with Vichy colours. 

I^hoto, Iirit<\sfi Offttidl: ('xom (Opyi ight 

cost of a certain delay all the results 
desired had been obtained with a 
minimum loss to mirselvi's, and without 
that liardshij) to the civilian population 
of Syria which would have made the 
.Vllicd control of the coiuitiy --o much 
more difficult. 
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SYRIA AND LEBANON ARE FREED 
The “cease-fire ” sounded in Syria on the evening ot 
July II ; three days later an armistice was signed at 
Acre : below, right, General Sir H. Maitland Wilson 
signs for the Allies (on his right, General Catroux, Free 
French commander) ; below, left, General Verdillac signs 
for Vichy. On September 28 Syria was proclaimed an 
independent republic : centre, the new President, Sheik 
Taggadine, inspects the guard. On November 26 Lebanon, 
too, became independent ; top photograph shows 
President Maccache after the proclamation ceremony. 










Chapter 167 

AIR WAR ON OUR PORTS AND INDUSTRIES, 

FIRST HALF OF 1941 

Heavy Night Raids in January : Nazi Blockade Plan — Ordeal at Portsmouth — 

Where Luftwaffe' s Strength was Massed— Raids on South Wales in February 
— Clydeside Attacks— Toll of Enemy Raiders Increases — Great Fire Raid 
on London, April 16 — Northern Ireland is Bombed — Four Nights of Horror 
at Liverpool — London Raid of May 10 : House of Commons Chamber 
Destroyed — The Assault Slackens 


I N the closing weeks of 1940 the 
enemy made a number of heavy 
raids on Britain, and it seemed that 
the weather had been the only factor 
which had prevented him from making 
his a^^aults a regular nightly occurrence. 
It was anticipated that when weather 
conditions became favourable bombing 
attacks would be made with greater 
inten.sity than ever, and that the open- 
ing weeks of the New Year portended a 
period of enhanced strain for the people 
of Britain, who, through their fortitude, 
had astonished the world. The devas- 
tating night raid on London on 
December 29, in which thousands of 
incendiary bombs were dropped and 
many buildings were set on fire, had 
drawn sharp attention to the need for 
highly systematized fire-watching in all 






the cities in the country. The fire-bomb 
could be as great a menace as the high- 
explosive if organized vigilance and a 
close co-operation between fire-fighters 
and the public in general were lacking. 

During the last two months of 1940 
mass daylight raids had no longer 
figured in the diary of events ; instead, 
single aircraft — usually single-seat 
fighters carrying only one bomb — had 
flown with cloud-cover over the coast- 
line on sporadic and relatively ineffective 
raids. Usually the enemy’s objectives 
were aerodromes, but it was common to 
receive reports of sudden, brief, low- 
level attacks on streets and trains, when 
the Germans would open fire at random 
with cannon and machine-gun. 

The first day of 1941 passed with little 
incident in the air. No raider flew above 



CORPORATION OF LONDON. 

FIRE PREVENTION (BUSINESS PREMISES) 
ORDER 1941 

(STATUTORT RULES AND ORDERS No. 69 OF 1941) 

The attention of all occupiers of 
business premises is drawn to the above 
Order. 

Every occupier of premises to which 
the Order applies, shall, within fourteen 
days from the date when this Order is 
applied to the premises, notify in writing 
to the appropriate authority the arrange- 
ments made by him under Article Z of 
the Order. 

Occupiers of alt commercial premises in the 
City of London and occupiers of factories in which 
not more than 30 persons work, should forward 
their report to:- 

The Town Clerk, 

Air Raid Precautions, 

5/6, Crosby Square, 

Bishopsgate, E.C.3. 

The Order was applied to the CHy of London 
on January 22nd, 1341. • 

The age prescribed under Article 3 of the 
Order is-not less than 16 but under 60 years. 

Copies oF tbe Order cao be ebtamed ftim H.FI. StetMueiy Office, 

York Mouse, Kingsway, W C 2 , erthreugh Any bookseller 

ALFRED T. ROACH, 

« J^r^r,zi•d ti*! Town Clerk awl A,iLP. Co 'Ttroller. 
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Britain in daylight, and at night only a 
few took part in operations. Bombs were 
dropped on London and on place.s in 
the north and north-west, but com- 
paratively little damage was clone and 
there were few casualties. On the 
following night the Luftwaffe struck 
heavy blows at Cardiff. In this raid 
and some others which followed it no 
attempt was made by the enemy to pick 
out special targets. Incendiary bombs 
and high explosives were rained at 
random on the area. It had been 
suggested that such savage raids, carried 
out without preliminary “ runs ” over 
the targets and thereby revealed as 
wholly indi.scriminate, were made as 
reprisals for British bombing raids on 
German cities. This view was fully 
confirmed later by the German radio, 
when a report was given out about the 
Cardiff assault ; it was then claimed that 
the raid had been made as a reprisal 
for a particularly severe British raid 
on Bremen. On January 3 and 4 heavy 
and prolonged attacks were experienced 



HOW LONDON COUNTERED THE FIRE BOMB MENACE 
Bv the Fire Prevention Order (Jan. 22, 1941) occupiers of factories and commercial premises in 
the City had to arrange proper fire guards (see poster below) Right, the armlet and helmet 
provided for guards. Sand with which to douse incendiaries was placed in all streets, m handy 
bags that could be readily thrown on to a bomb. 

/V'Olos. Sport U' O'etrorul . " The I-arlo /.'xp'-e..' " 
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SCENES IN BOMBED PORTS 

Linked up with the ocean blockade was 
the Luftwaffe’s attack on ports and 
coastal towns. Top, left, Portsmouth 
suffered heavy raids on Jan. to and 
March lo, 1941. Centre, left, Plymouth 
(raided Jan. 13, March 21, April 21). 
Lower left, scene in Clydeside after raids 
of March 13 and 14. Top, right. Royal 
Infirmary, Cardiff (heavy raid on Jan. 2) ; 
and below it the bells of St. Mary, 
Swansea, where there were severe attacks 
on Feb. 19, 20 and 21, 1941. 
Pliotns, “ I he 7 irne<" ; Tofiicnl Pre-''^ 
Sport d- General; Keyetone;" The Daily 






BOMB DAMAGE AT THE HUB OF LONDON 

With skill and despatch London made good her raid damage. Top, the crater in front of the Royal 
Exchange on the morning of Jan. ii, 1941. Centre, temporary bridge to carry traffic over the 
cavity caused by the caving in of the Underground subway. Below, outside the Mansion House 
some months later ; the road has been made good and the opening walled in. 

Philos, Hi,/!! World; E.y.A. 


by Bristol, and very great damage wa.s 
done. After these, Portsmouth was 
marked down by the enemy and 
attacked on the night of January 10. 

The experience of Portsmouth may be 
taken as typical : from early evening of 
January 10 until nearly dawn the fol- 
lowing day all districts of the city were 
pounded by incendiaries and high- 
explosive bombs. Nearly thirty big 
fires were blazing at one time, and the 
sky was whitened by a glare which could 
be seen for many miles. Six churches 
were practically destroyed and two 
hospitals badly damaged, for it seemed 
that all prominent buildings were 
singled out by the raiders. The working 
class districts suffered severely and 
many people lost their homes. The 
Regional Commissioner’ later spoke of 
the fine spirit shown by the civil popula- 
tion, and of the magnificent work done 
by civil defence, Army and Navy. The 
Mayor, in a message to the citizens, 
said ; “ We are bruised but not daunted. 
Keep a stout heart ; be steadfast and 
firm 


On the night following the Ports- 
mouth raid the alert was sounded 
in London, and again thousands of 
incendiaries fell from the German 
bombers. On this occasion, however, 
most of the outbreaks were soon 
extinguished and the damage was 
relatively light. A tighter organization 
of fire-wntching had borne fruit, and 
the growing efficiency of the fire- 
fighters, tempered by arduous experi- 
ence of night raids, was obvious. 

By the end of the second week of 
1941 there had been six night attacks 
on London, while Cardifi, Bristol, 
Portsmouth and Plymouth had been 
severely mauled. On 
the night of January 
13 the Luftwaffe con- 
centrated on the south- 
western port, where the people endured 
a dreadful ordeal for three hours. 
Such attacks, which continued for 
several weeks on key points all around 
Britain’s coastline, pointed to the 
fact that the main weight of the 
German air force was being used in 
the Nazi blockade plan. While long- 
range Focke-Wulf four-engine Kondors, 
operating from their bases in France, 
Hew far out over the Atlantic to co- 


Plymouth’s 

Dreadful 

Ordeal 


operate with the U-boats agaiust our 
< envoys, enemy bomber units equipped 
with the shorter-rango Junkers 88s, 
lleinkel Ills, and Dornior Do 17s 
were as.signed the task of attacking 
those ships which had evaded the 
enemy at sea and were in port. Block- 
ade, it seemed, was to be the principal 
weapon which Germany was to wield 
against Britain at the moment, and it 
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AUSTRALIANS SEARCH FOR SNIPERS IN ANCIENT SIDON 


Though the rums of this old castle of the Crusaders date back to the 13th century, they are recent compared with other 
relics in Sidon, former chief city of ancient Phoenicia. During the campaign to free Syria Sidon was captured on 
June 15, 1941, by Australians of the 21st Brigade, assisted by the Royal Navy. Tyre, the age-old Phoenician 

seaport in the Lebanon, had fallen on June 8. 

Photo. British Official . Crown Copyright 
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MID ROMAN SPLENDOUR AT PALMYRA 

On June 22, 1941, a desert column ot British troops 
with part of the Arab Legion reached Palmyra and were 
3oined by other troops on July i ; stubbornly held, 
Palmyra did not surrender until July 3. Here a British 
patrol is seen near the rums of the tnumphal arch which 
stood at one end of the main street, opening into a magni- 
ficent colonnade of 750 limestone columns, 55 feet high 
i^holo. Brill ih OJficml: Cruwn Copijnijlu 













terms, and on the iith at 9 p.m. hostilities ceased Australians had occupied Beirut on the loth Photo^ Briti-th Offi^nn rou»n opyrtg 




Morale 

Never 

Failed 


was to be exerted by tbe U-boat, the 
surface raider, their Atlantic partner 
the Focke-Wulf Kondor, and the night 
bomber. 

While the enemy centred most of his 
attention on ports in this way, other 
bombers, flying singly or in small 
formations, attacked places in the 
Midlands, the east, the 
south-east, the north 
and the west. It ap- 
peared that the raiders 
were on a roving and even unplanned 
mission, and that the attacks were 
made simply to hammer at the morale 
of the British people ; instead, these 
tactics stiffened morale. There Was 
a considerable demand for R.A.F. 
reprisal raids, but such attacks found 
no place in the broad structure of 
the Air Stafi’s bombing policy. All 
objectives marked down for the atten- 
tion of our Bomber Command continued 
to be meticulously chosen and graded 
in priority. 

In the first month of 1941 the enemy 
raids on Britain carried little indication 
to the public of German designs. It 
had become plain to all that the Battle 
of Britain during the preceding autumn 
had taught the enemy a hard and 
bitter lesson. He had been forced to 
realize that superiority in numbers was 
itself insufficient to bring victory in 
protracted daylight operations when 
his squadrons were opposed by men and 
machines like those of the Royal Air 
Force. 

By the end of January no significant 
developments in the air war over Britain 
had occurred, though there was still a 
strong feeling that preparations were 
going forward for some new offensive 
just as soon as weather should permit. 
Apart from climatic conditions the Luft- 
waffe was seriously impeded by the state 
of the terrain in Northern France. Rain 
had resulted in the aerodromes where 
bomber groups were stationed becoming 
waterlogged, so that such aeroplanes as 
the Ju 88 bomber (which, fully loaded, 
weighs nearly 17,000 lb.) would not be 
placed into operational service. Ex- 
perience had shown, too, that sudden 
changes in visibility when fog developed 
could bring a sharp rise in casualtie.s 
due to crashes while landing. The.se 
restrictions resulted in the Luftwaffe 
remaininj! “ grounded ” on several 
nights in January, and then the whole 
of Britain went unmolested. 


During the month twenty-six German 
aircraft were destroyed over Britain and 
British waters ; some were accounted 
for by night fighters and others by 
ground defences. The sporadic daylight 
raids by fighter-bombers and the con- 
centrated raids on ports and on Loudon 



WHAT THE LUFTWAFFE DID TO LONDON ON APRIL 16, 1941 

St. Paul’s Cathedral was hit again on April i6, when a bomb crashed through the roof of the 
North Transept and exploded on the floor (top). Bottom, all that was left of the fine marble 
staircase at Christie’s Sale Rooms (King Street, St. James’s). It would be impossible to record 
all the deeds of heroic rescue during the heavy and prolonged raids, but the centre photograph 
shows a typical one : soldiers and A.R.P. men dug a tunnel through debris to reach a woman 
trapped for 17 hours in the wreckage of a block of flats. 

Photos, G.P.U. ; “ News Chronicle ” ; Sport cb General 
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BOMBING OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 

Thirty-three enemy aircraft were dfttroyed on the night of May lo-ii, 1941, in the course of 
what the German High Command described as a “ reprisal raid ’’ on London. The raiders 
dropped 100,000 incendiary bombs and did grievous damage to buildings precious to all Britons. 
Top, the House of Commons as it was before the attack ; below, after the raid. On the same 
night Westminster Hall and the Abbey were damaged. 

Ph't Topical; P.S.A. 



by night bombers which marked the 
enemy’s air activity in January were 
continued in the following month. The 
attack?, though carried out by between 
one hundred and two hundred boniber.s 
from time to time, were not on tlie scale 
which had been fore.shadowed by certain 
authorities who made their estimates 
from reports concerning the dispO'itiou 
and strength of the German air tleets. 


In February it was learned from reliable 
source.s that the Luftwaffe had about 
3,900 aircraft based at about 400 aero- 
drome.? between the northern part of 
Norway and the Spanish frontier ; about 
two-thirds of the aircraft ranged along 
the European coastline were bombers, 
and the remainder were figliters. Obvi- 
ously the latter were intended for escort 
duties and “hit-and-run” attacks bv 


day; and it was reasonable to expect 
night raids on a big scale, since the enemy 
had so great a force of bombers stationed 
close to Britain’s shores. But the 
weather held the Luftwaffe in check, 
although on three nights in succession 
Swansea was attacked on a big scale. 
The tactics followed the normal pattern 
and the raiders came in wave.? to drop 
high explosives and great quantities of 
incendiaries. These assaults, made on 
February 19, 20 and 21, were amongst 
the most severe which South Wales had 
experienced, but, as in other parts of the 
country, the workers of the Civil Defence 
and A.F.S. services strove with fine 
courage and an imperturbable calm to 
meet the shattering blows of the enemy. 
There were many acts of great gallantry. 


Nights on 
Clydeside 


In March the Nazis adhered to their 
plan in which hit-and-run raids were 
made on coastal areas by day to clear a 
way for night attacks which formed part 
of the “air blockade." „ . 

rressure on our ports 
continued and the most 
determined efforts were 
made to break vital supply links. An 
improvement in the weather and a 
period of moonlight raised the barrier 
which had long hindered the German 
programme, and after striking at Ports- 
mouth, Merseyside and London the 
enemy made Clydeside the principal 
target (night of March 13). Next night 
the attack was repeated, and these raids 
proved to be the worst which the district 
had experienced. Four nights later the 
principal target was again London, and 
many bombs fell on both sides of the 
Thames Estuary. The attack was 
focused on certain areas, and clearly indi- 
cated the enemy’s purpose. On March 21 
there was a particularly severe raid on 
Plymouth, when twenty thousand in- 
cendiary bombs and many tons of high 
explosives burned and battered the town. 


In a speech on Oct. 3, 1940, Sir Philip 
Joubert de la Ferte (later Air Officer 
Commanding - in - Chief, Coastal Com- 
mand) had spoken of various means 
being developed to combat the night 
raider. The measure of the day bomber 
had been taken and the efficiency of 
Britain’s fighter defence system had 
been clearly proved, but the greatest 
problem confronting the Air Staff was 
the bomber which came after nightfall. 
In the light of experience it had been 
possible to establish the relative value 
of the various forms of anti-aircraft 
defence — night fighter, surface guns, and 
balloon barrage system. By the 
beginning of 1941 our night fighters had 
accounted for four time.? as many hostile 
aircraft as the artillery, but much 
remained to be done to make the night 
fighter sufficiently effective to stem the 
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Xazi offensive. The urgency was plain 
to all, and Sir Philip Joubert’s hopeful 
outlook was welcomed by the public, but 
becau.se bttle materialized in the first 
two months of the new year to warrant 
his confidence there was some dis- 
appointment and some criticism. 

Certain events a little later furnished 
proof that Sir Philip's belief was justified. 
In great secrecy various devices had been 
evolved and put into ser\'ice to combat 
the extremely difficult problem of 
bomber interception at night. These 
devices — some new and others the out- 
come of long research and experiment — 
began to show results in March. AVheii 
Portsmouth was bombed on March 10 
eight enemy bombers were shot down ; 
in the Clydeside and Merseyside raids 
three nights later 1.3 raiders were 
destroyed ; eleven fell to our night 
fighters, one was destroyed by anti- 
aircraft fire and one by “ other means." 
In February the Luftwaffe lost 36 
machines in attacks on Britain ; in 
March the total rose to 71. 

In the eighty-third week of the war 
(Mar. 30-April 5, 1941) the lull impo.=ed 



NIGHT FIGHTERS INTERCEPTED MANY RAIDERS 
During thre€ night raids in March, 1941, we destroyed 27 enemy aircraft ; in April nearly 70 
and in May nearly 140 night raiders were brought down. The American-built Havoc (Douglas- 
Boston, D.B.7) seen at top — twin-engined ; speed, 325 m.p.h. ; range, 1,200 miles — played its part 
in this good work, together with the British Bristol Beaufighter seen below. Similar in speed and 
range, the Beaufighter is used for day interception also. 

Photos, British Official: Crown Copyright 






by bad weather appeared to have 
ended. Day after day single raiders 
crossed the Channel, sought out our 
fighter aerodromes, dived, bombed and 
fled, or were destroyed. At night the 
Nazi bombers, flying at 20,(X)0 feet or 
more, penetrated to their principal 
targets. On April 3 and 4 Bristol was 
attacked. Our night-fighter squadrons 
(increased in number and strengthened 
by equipment vfith the formidable two- 
motor Bri.stol Beaufighter) patrolled the 
skies. On April 4 four German bombers 
were de.stroyed, two by fighters and two 
by A. A. guns. The score rose as the 
mouth went on. In the second week 
of April the German.s diverted their 



bombing from our port.s to indu.strial 
centres ; on the night of April 8 and 9 
Coventry was the main 'objective. On 
the first occasion ten bombers were 
accounted for (six by fighters and four 
by ground defences), and on the .second 
occasion — when Birmingham and 
centres in North-East England were 
also attacked — ten more were shot down 
by our aircraft and three by the A..V. 
batteries. Yet when London underwent 
a widespread and extremely heavy raid 
on April 16 only six of the enemy fell. 

London felt the full fury of the Nazi 
attack, and the central area suftered 
widespread havoc. A heavv bomb 
penetrated the roof of the North 
ITOS 


transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
exploded inside. Several other churches 
and eight hospitals were hit. 

On April 16 the moonless sky favoured 
the raiders and hampered the Hurri- 
canes, Defiants, Beaufighters and 
Havocs. Now we no longer relied on 
darkness for air protection. Similar 
conditions were experienced on April 19, 
when the capital was again raided and 
only two bombers were accounted for. 
Nevertheless, by that date 46 German 
machines hc't bppn torn from the night 
sky since the beginning of April, 

AVhile Britain was thus being attacked 
by the Nazis, aircraft of the R.A.F. 
Bomber and Coastal Commands, as their 
strength grew, bombed targets in North- 
AVest Germany and occupied territory, 
and there were oceasions when enemy 
raids appeared to fulfil the Nazi policy 
of retaliatory bombing. Thus, after 
a particularly heavy raid on Kiel, 
Plymouth experienced a very severe 
attack (night of April 21). By May the 
German night raids appeared to have 
reached their peak, and at the same 
time there were definite indications that 
marked progress had been made in our 
methods of defence. Intensive training 
in niuht-fighting, the operation of many 
more aircraft, the increased efiectiveness 
of the system of detection based on the 
use of ether waves (known offieially as 

radiolocation ”) combined to help the 
R.A.F. in exacting an important toll 
from the enemy. 

From Alay 4 until May 10 the enemy 
bombed many parts of England and also 



fell to the R.A.F. and four to A. A. 
gun«. making the total for the week 116. 

In the raid of May 10 the Chamber of 
the House of Commons was de.stroyed. 
and on this same Saturday night West- 
minster Hall and the Abbey were 
damaged. When some incendiary’ 
bombs lodged in the scaffolding with 
which the Victoria Tower was encased 
(for normal repair work in progress). 
Police-sergeant Forbes, attached to the 
Houses of Parliament force, climbed the 
steel scaffolding to a great height carry- 
ing a sandbag to put out the fire. At 
Westminster Abbey incendiary bombs 
damaged the roof, but worse harm had 
been prevented by the fire watchers. 

On the night of Sunday, May 11, the 
raiders made for R.A.F. aerodromes, and 
while a number had been attacked the 
damage except at two points had not 
been considerable. The Germans claimed 
to have “ attacked many aerodromes in 


Northern Ireland. He attacked with 
great intensity Mersey.side, Cly’deside, 
Belfast and London. He struck at East 
Anglia, the Humber, the Bristol area, 
the North Midlands and parts of the 
north-west and south-west. 

Belfast was attacked (for the second 
time in three weeks) on the night of 
May 6. There seemed to have been no 
discrimination in the enemy’s bombing, 
and, as on the earlier raid of April 15, it 
was commercial, industrial and re.siden- 
tial property that suffered ; casualties 
were fewer than in the earlier raid, when 
about 500 had been killed and three 
times that number injured. 

At Liverpool, on May 5, the city's 
emergency committee stated : “ Liver- 
pool ha.s jias.'-ed through a serious trial 
during the past four days and nights, 
and we would like to take this early 
opportunity’ of e.xpressing to the citizens 
our great appreciation of the spirit in 
which they met the crisis.” The Ger- 
mans claimed that on the third of the 
four nights when Liverpool wa.s attacked 
(Saturday, May 3), the raid was one of 
the heaviest ever made in Britain. 

Damage was great during this period, 
and the death-roll and casualties heavy, 
but for the Luftwaffe this was a week 



of startling defeats. On May 1 it lost 
ten aircraft (six by fighters, three by 
A. A., one by the fire of the destroyer 
“ Southdown ”) ; on May 5 nine were 
destroyed by fighters and one by 
A. A. ; on May 6 the R.A.F. accounted 
for eight more, and our A. A. guns for 
one ; on May 7 24 German bombers 
were destroyed (20 by fighters, three 
by A. A., and one by barrage balloon) ; 
on May 8 our fighters accounted for 
11 bombers and A. A. gunfire for 
three. Finally, on May 10, 29 raiders 


BEHIND BRITAIN’S FIRST LINE OF DEFENCE 


Photographs taken at night-fighter stations during the great raid of May lo, 1941. Top, the pilot 
telephones details of his encounter with raiders, while the air gunner writes a report. Centre 
another pilot waits ready in the dispersal room : dark goggles protect his eyes meanwhile against 
the bright light. Below, at dusk a Beaufighter is about to take off in the light of the rising moon. 

PhototSy Pnti'sh Official : Crown Copyright 
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BRITAIN’S AIR OFFENSIVE AGAINST GERMANY 
AND ITALY GATHERS WEIGHT 

’ Review of the Six Months January to June, 1941 — Halifax and Stirling 

Bombers Play their Destined Part — Parachute Raid in Southern Italy — Big 
Raids on Berlin Objectives — Pattern of Our Bombing Offensive — Bombing 
German Warships at Brest — Offensive Sweeps Over the Channel in Daylight 
— Daytime Raids on Emden and Cologne 


I N Britain’s montts of peril after 
France had capitulated at the end 
of June, 1940, the task of the 
R.A.F. was to take the defensive; 
while our incomparable Fighter Com- 
mand fought and shattered the Luft- 
waffe over Kent, Sussex and the 
eastern counties, machines of Bomber 
Command were engaged in day and 
night attacks on the harbours and ports 
in Northern France — to check and break 
the German plana of invasion by sea. 
At the same time a force which today 
would seem pitiably small flew by night 
far into Germany to hammer at the 
strongholds of the Nazi war industry. 
In contrast with the Luftwaffe’s bomber 
strength the British units were woefully 
small, yet this strategic bombing was not 
fruitless, and when the New Year 
dawned the stage was set for an im- 
measurably greater air offensive. 

Early in 1941 new squadrons had been 
formed and new aircraft were in pro- 
duction. Huge four-engined machines 
such as the Handley Page Halifax and 
_ the Short Stirling were 

- , ^ leaving their a.ssembly 

Increasing Air ® 

1 hues and going into 

Onslaught d *i. ” j t 

service. By the end of 

September, 1940, 900 raids had been 
carried out by the R.A.F., and in the 
last quarter of the year our attacks 
had numbered 1,400. The tempo of 
our onslaught in the air, in spite of 
our ever-growing commitments, had 
been rising. Fresh hopes and new 
resolves stimulated Britain’s air arm 
with the coming of the New Year. The 
weather of January hampered our night 
bombers just as it did tho.se of the 
enemy, yet in spite of the hazards 
(magnified by long-range operation) our 
heavy bombers went far afield. On a 
single night (January 12) the oil port of 
Regensburg in Southern Germany, 
the Royal Arsenal at Turin, and the oil 
store at Porto Marghera near Venice 
were visited and bombed by Armstrong 
Whitleys. Two nights later aircraft of 
Coastal Command attacked German 
bases at Manual in Norway, and in the 
same week on two successive nights 
British bombers carried out powerful 
raids on the German naval base at 
Wilhelmshaven. 
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The.-ie initial operations in the year 
1941 marked the course that had been 
planned by the Air Staff m forinulat itig 
its long-term policy. That policy had 
the dual aim of crippling the basis of 
the enemv’s war effort and of draining 
surely if .-.lowly the power of his armed 
forces by diminishing his vital supplies 
of arms and equipment. Industrial 
Germany, synthetic fuel plants, ship- 
yards, docks, canals and railw'ays — 
these were the targets selected for the 
British bombing offensive. In the past 
year fundamental lessons had been 
learned by Bomber Command. Greater 
speed, heavy armament and ability 
to carry heavier bomb loads became 
indispensable qualities. The limitations 
of the day bomber and the need for 
fighter escorts had been revealed. The 
call for the very big bomber and for 
yet bigger bombs seemed irrefutable. 

On February 10, 1941, British Army 
units were landed by parachute near 
Mount Venture in Southern Italy to 
carry out certain operations which must 
still remain secret. They were taken to 
their objective by Whitley aircraft of 
Bomber Command. It was conjectured 
that our men wrecked vital railway 
communications. An Italian commu- 

POWERFUL NEW BOMBS FALL ON EMDEN 

Below, loading a bomb weighing nearly a ton and having five times the disruptive power ol ' 

former types of the same calibre. The new type was tested in a raid on the German port of I 

Emden during the mght of March 31 — April i, 1941 Upper photo shows result : i, area of 
complete destruction ; 2 , area badly damaged. 

Phnlo'- hnm '* Bomher ('tiwmavO " r./ii".... /' h r</ O^fire f'tntnt' 



nique of April 6 stated that one 
Fortunate Picchi had been taken 
prisoner with the British parachute 
trocqis and had been shot. Picchi was 
an llaluiM formerly employed at the 
Savoy Hotel, London ; though anti- 
Fa.sci.st, he had been interned for six 
months in the Isle of Man. On his re- 
lease he had not resumed his former 
work, preferring to take an active part 
in the war for freedom. 


Ill February, 1941, various important 
developments in equipment were put 




OUR BOMBERS RUN THE GAUNTLET 
The terse communiques of the Air Ministry give little indication of the perils which beset our 
night bombers, but these photographs give some idea of the strong Nazi defences. Below, from 
an enemy source, searchlights and tracer shells brighten the sky ; honzontal streaks show 
passage of flares dropped by British aircraft. Top. taken over Brest during an R.A.F. raid : 
I, the Port Mihtaire ; 2, flashes of flak from the ground ; 3. searchlight ; 4, origin of tracer 
flak positions. Fine lines show tracer shells ; broader lines those of heavier guns 
Photos, British Official: Crou-n Cuponiiht . AssnrinteU Pies, 


continued tte experience of the R.A.F. 
indicated that the enemy had made 
little advance in dealing with the 
problems of night interception, though 
he claimed to have 

evolved startling new VMy Heaty 
, , , . ® , Raid on 

means of tracking raid- Berlin 
ing aircraft in darkness. 

In November, 1940, Berlin had experi- 
enced its first really heavy raid, but this 
was on a minor scale in comparison 
with the attack carried out by Bomber 
Command on the night of March 23, 1941. 
The Air Ministry stated that the force 
engaged was a large one, and that 
several thousands of incendiaries had 
been dropped, as well as new and very 
heavy high-explosive bombs. The raid 
was carried out in indifferent weather 
and clouds hampered the attackers ; yet 
in spite of this and the intense anti- 
aircraft barrage our bombers persisted 
in flying over the German capital, 
sought and found their specified targets, 
and pressed home their attack. The 
results could not be fully observed, but 
there was no doubt that great damage 
had been done and many fires started. 
On the same night other R.A.F. forces 
bombed Hanover (which had previously 
been attacked more than -30 times), 
singling out the great oil storage 
tanks and the Gewerkschaft Deutsche 
Krdol (oil refinery) there. 

Such refineries and synthetic oil plants 
were a vital factor in the Nazi war 
economy, for from them was obtained 
the special aviation fuel required by 
the Luftwaffe, besides lubricating oils 
and the Diesel fuel necessary for U-boats. 
Attacks on Hanover, therefore, were 


to test. The Short Stirling, heaviest of 
all the bombers produceil to date, went 
into action for the first time. In this 
action over enemy-occupied territory, 
and in many others which took place 
later, the great machine — which ranked 
a> the most powerful military aeroplane 
yet in service — revealed its great offen- 
sive powers and also its defensive 
qualities. On a number of occasions it 
w.irded off attacks made simultaneously 
by enemy fighters, and through the 
great fire-power furnished by its multi- 
gun turrets it destroyed many of its 
attackers. There were reports, too, of 
the Stirling (which weighs something in 
the neighbourhood of 30 tons) actually 
pursuing enemy fighters which had 
closed in for attack. Such four-engined 
bombers reinforced the night offensive, 
adding greatly to the power and range 
of our striking force. The activities of 
Bomber Command began in earnest in 
the last week of February, when strong 
forces raided industrial targets in the 
Ruhr and also aerodromes in France. In 



those seven days Cologne was bombed particularly significant, as were those 
twice, and in all these operations the on the Leuna hydrogenation plant, and 
R.A.F. encountered the most intense on oil targets at Cologne, Gelsenkirchen 
A. A. fire, though opposition from enemy and elsewhere. 

fighters was neghgible. Meanwhile, the Battle of the Atlantic 

As our bombing of Germany was building up to serious proportions, 
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MIGHTY FOUR-ENGINED BOMBERS 
Top, left, a Handley Page Halifax banking round in 
full flight ; in right-hand top photograph an inside 
view IS given : at top, the pilot ; behind him is the 
second pilot, while the radio operator sits beneath. 
Lowest photograph, a flight of Short Stirlings in 
formation ; centre, loading bombs into a Stirling 
ready for a long-range raid on Germany. 

Photoi P.y.A.; Planet Xeu's : A'^socmte'l Presi 









FIGHTERS AND BOMBERS THRUST BACK THE AIR FRONTIER 
The effect of the daylight sweeps by our fighters over the Channel and Northern France was 
to set back the Luftwaffe's line some fifty miles. Top, cannon-armed Spitfires ; below, right, 
a fighter-pilot reports to the Intelligence Officer on return. Below, left, a daylight attack on 
aerodrome and oil dumps at Berck-sur-Mer, in the Pas de Calais : bombs on the way down. 

Fhotoa^ British Official: Croitn Copuriqht 


and Bomber Command had to concen- 
trate as far as possible on the war 
against enemy shipping. Our night 
bombers, including the Wellington, 
Stirling and Avro Manchester, as well as 
the Hampden and the Blenheim, were 
constantly detailed for attacks on 
German naval bases. Emden in partic- 
ular was frequently raided in the first 
quarter of 1941 ; and the French port of 
Bre.st, where the German battle-cruisers 
“ Scharnhorst ” and “ Gneisenau ” had 
been docked at the end of their raiding 
cruises in the Atlantic, was another 
centre marked down for British air 
action. On the night of March 31 an out- 
standing a.s.sault was made on Emden, 
when bombs which were de.scribed 
officially as being “ five times more 
powerful than any previously u.sed by 
the R.A.F.” were dropped in great 
numbers. In raids on Brest some of our 
airmen flew down to 1,000 feet and 
earned out acts of unsurpassed gallantry 
when over this Nazi key point, which 
as time went on became one of the most, 
heavily defended areas. 

On April 17 Berlin was again the main 
target, and from that night until the 
end of the month raids were made on 
Cologne, Dii^seldorf, Aachen, Kiel, Ham- 
burg, Bremerhaven, Cuxhaven, Mann- 
heim and Liibeck. Objectives in Hol- 
land, Denmark and Norway, with half- 
a-dozen vital targets in occupied Fiance, 
had all been raided by night during the 
month. These operations, involving 



difficult and dangerous flights over long 
distances, gave some indication of the 
growing strength of British air power ; 
on a single night we were able to send 
500 bombers over Germany alone, while 
other powerful units could strike simul- 
taneously at German strongholds hun- 
dreds of miles distant. In the next two 
months our offensive continued. In the 
first week of May, when the Germans 
suffered most disturbing losses in their 
raids on Britain, Bomber Command 
established a record in its operations 
over Germany. On the night of May 8 
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the largest force of bombers, bearing 
the heaviest bomb-load which the 
R.A.F. had ever carried into action on a 
single occasion, flew to Berlin, Bremen, 
and Hamburg. Our forces numbered 
several hundreds, and the four-motor 
Short Stirling, the 27-ton four-motor 
Handley Page Halifax, the two-motor 
Avro Manchester, the Armstrong-Whit- 
worth MTiitley, the Handley Page 
Hampden, and the Viekers-Armstroug 


r. 



Wellington all took part. On the same 
night, too, other types struck at enemy 
coastal shipping, raiding places in N.W. 
Germany and bombing the U-boat bases 
at St. Nazaire. Every night in that 
week the British bombers were in 
action, as was the enemy over England, 
but while his losses totalled 116 bombers 
only 27 R.A.F. machines failed to 
return. 

By this time the Nazis had realized 
that they must expect a relentless and 
growing offensive by the British air 
arm ; our bomber crews reported that 
the ground defences and searchlights 
around Berlin, Cologne, Hamburg, and 
other important centres were concen- 
trated in tremendous numbers. Our 
machines had also to contend with 
growing opposition from night fighters. 
The scale of our night bombing offensive 
had been raised to a new high level by 
midsummer, and usually the casualties 
bore little relation to the numbers of 
aircraft engaged. It became clear that 
the persistent bombin" of well-chosen 
targets could be worked np to a decisive 
stage. 

A most interesting and encourag- 
ing development of this six months 
was the brilliant and highly effective 
work of the Fighter Command. In 
•Tanuary, 1941, Hurricanes and Spitfires 


AIR SEA RESCUE SERVICE OF THE R.A.F. 

For the aid of airmen forced down in the sea there are brightly painted rescue floats (below) 
moored at suitable points ; airmen in their dinghies (top, right) may reach them, summon 
aid by wireless, and meanwhile secure food and clothing. High-speed rescue launches pn 
background) soon arrive to pick up the airmen, or to search the waters for others reported to 
have come down. Top, left, a fighter pilot wearing bright yellow linen skull cap so as to be 
more easily distinguishable by rescuers. PhohM. flniish Ofluxil : For Mirror” 
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BOMBING OF CAPRONI WORKS AT MAI AJDAGA 

Workshops and hangars at Mai Adaga in Italian East Africa were bombed in November, 1940, 
when the ammunition dumps were seriously damaged ; this photograph shows a later R.A.F, 
raid, on Feb. 17, 1941 : I, bombs bursting on aerodrome ; 2, hangars ; 3, parts of damaged 
aircraft ; 4, direct hits on workshops ; 5, store buildings demolished. 

Photo, British Official : Crown Cop)/righi 


turiu‘il "Vfi tiom the fi^feriMve to 
the offeii.-ive, and were detailed to sweep 
over Non hern France as escorts to 
gronfi.s of day bombers. The first 
“ offen'ive 8wee[) " of this kind was 
tnade on .lannary 10, when 100 Hurri- 
cane' .ind H large force of Bristol 



BERLIN GETS A TASTE OF IT 
The State Opera House, Berlin, in flames 
after a British night raid on April 9, 1941. 
Though the task of our bombers was much 
heavier than that of the Luftwaffe, our 
long-range aircraft nevertheless made some 
heavy attacks on objectives far into enemy 
territory. Photograph was transmitted by 
radio from Germany to New York. 

Photo, Keystone 


Blenheims flew over the area known as 
the Pas de Calais ; enemy aerodromes 
were bombed and machine-gunned, 
barracks were destroyed and troops were 
attacked. The element of surprise was 
an important factor, for it was the first 
occasion on which the R.A.F. had 
attacked in this manner. Luftwaffe 
opposition was not heavy, three enemy 
machines being shot down while the 
British formations sustained no losses. 

On the following day similar co- 
ordinated tactics were used in raids 
over the coast of Holland and Belgium. 
Thereafter, whenever weather condi- 
tions did not forbid, these sweeps were 
made with the greatest tenacity and 
daring. Sometimes sorties would be 
carried out by Hurricanes alone and 
they would be flown over enemy-occu- 
pied territory at ground level, from 
which altitude, with cannon and 
machine-guns blazing, the pilots would 
•scatter motor convoys on the roads, 
wreck and damage German aircraft 
standing on aerodromes and attack 
gun-emplacements and parading troops. 
What with the raids on Germany under 
cover of darkness and the daylight 
sorties over enemy-occupied France, 
the operations of the R.A.F. against the 
enemy were sometimes practically con- 
tinuous over a period of many hours. 

Apart altogether from the daylight 
sweeps over the Channel and Northern 
France our bombers from time to time 
raided objectives in Germany in broad 
daylight. An out.standing operation of 
this kind was carried out on April 28, 
when a Short Stirling reached Emden 


and attacked sundry targets at 1,500 
feet. On the previous day Blenheim 
bombers had penetrated to Cologne to 
destroy factories and a military camp. 
Another daylight attack was made by 
unescorted bombers on May 13, when 
the objective was the island of Heligo- 
land. On June 2, taking cover in low 
clouds, aircraft of Bomber Command 
attacked ships in the Kiel Canal. On 
the same day others bombed objectives 
in Schleswig-Holstein. 

Emerging from all these varied and 
widespread operations was the one 
great fact that the British air offensive 
was steadily gathering momentum. The 
R.A.F. was building up its strength, 
was being equipped with new machines, 
and was resorting to fresh tactics. 
Every opportunity was being seized to 
strike harder and as frequently a* 
possible at the enemy. Never was there 
any lack of personnel, and the Royal 
Air Force’s waiting list was always a 
long one. Young men all over the 
country were interviewed, enrolled, and 
sent back home to await call — chafing at 
the comparatively long period before 
they were summoned for training. But 
this period of deferment was a token that 
Britain’s reserve of pilots and air crews 
was an eminently satisfactory one. 

Incalculable tasks for Britain’s air 
components lay ahead, yet by June, 
1941, our efforts in the air bad begun to 
show encouraging and heartening results. 
These were not dimmed when a new 
phase of the war began on the 22nd of 
that month, when, at 04.00 hrs.. Hitler's 
hordes invaded Russian territory. 
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Historic Documents. CCVII — CCIX 


WORDS OF CHEER AND WARNING TO THE HOME FRONT 

The ordeals to which Britain was subjected by enemy bombing included not only the 
destruction of homes and the devastation of cities, but the apprehension of possible 
gas attack. In these extracts from speeches by the Premier and the Minister of Home 
Security, high tribute is paid to the courage and fortitude of the civilian population, 
and a solemn warning given to prepare for any eventuality. 


Mr. Churchill, in a Speech at Portsmouth, Jan. 31, 
1941 : 

I HAVE thought about you and your friends in Southampton 
a good deal when we knew how heavily you were being 
attacked, and I am glad to find an afternoon to come and 
see you to wish you good luck and offer you the thanks and con- 
gratulations of the Government for the manner in which you 
are standing up to these onslaughts of the enemy. We see 
that the enemy has been decisively defeated by the R.A.F. 
and he was not able last autumn to invade our country. We 
see that our &iends across the ocean are taking a very warm 
interest in the struggle for freedom here. The great American 
democracy has pledged itself to give us its aid. 

Lastly, what has happened to Italy ? She with her crafty 
and calculating chief thought she could win a very cheap 
and easy victory by stabbing France in the back. The 
tables have been turned in a most remarkable fashion by the 
brilliant operations of General Waved and General W'ilson 
and the splendid effort made by the Greeks in repelling 
invasion of their native land. These two events, one in 
Africa and the other in Europe, have together shown the 
rottenness and weakness of the Nazi-Fascist regime so far 
as Italy is concerned. Instead of marching on in triumph to 
Athens and Cairo they are now forced to bring in the Germans 
to rescue and rule them. 

All this gives us encouragement to face the long and hard 
ordeals which lie before us but to which we shall not be found 
unequal. We shall come through. We cannot tell when, 
wo cannot tell how, but we shall come through. We have 
none of us any doubt whatever, nor is there much doubt 
among lovers of freedom in other countries throughout the 
world that we shall come through with triumph. When we 
have done so, we shall have the right to say we live In an age 
wliich, in all the long history of Britain, was most filled with 
glorious achievement and most graced by duties done. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, Minister op Home Secubitt, 
IN A Broadcast, Mar ch 28, 1941 : 

^JPEAKiNG with due solemnity and expressing the considered 
^ and firmly established view of H.M. Government, I remind 
you and the whole world that the use of the gas weapon is 
abhorrent to us ; we know it to be contrary to the laws of 
war ; we believe with profound conviction that it is also 
contrary to the principles of humanity and the decencies of 
civilized conduct. 

We will in no circumstances be the first to use gas. If our 
enemy seeks to pretend to the world that the defensive 
measures undertaken by the British Government to protect 
the civil population against gas are an indication that we 
ourselves intend to take the initiative in its use, then I brand 
the suggestion as a black and intentional lie. 

But our enemy, though he has declared that he would not 
use the gas weapon, never commands any confidence here or 
in any quarter of the free world, in the truth of his words. 
To the Nazis a promise, if it does not suit you to keep it, 
is nothing more than a way of deceiving your enemy. I 
repeat, the increased threat of direct attack on this country 
which the present season brings, involves an increased threat 
of gas attack. 

If the enemy believes it to be to his military advantage to 
use gas, either in connexion with military operations or 
against the civil population, he will use it — make no doubt 
of that. Neutral observers, who should be in a good position 
to form an opinion, have publicly said that Germany is 
making active preparations to use gas. Whether this is so 
I cannot say. What I can say is that it is absolutely essential 
for us td be prepared. 

For these reasons his Majesty’s Government have instituted, 
and will pursue with determination, a campaign of measures 


to ensure that the civil population is well prepared. We are 
seeking the cooperation of all the bodies who can help us, and 
we shall ourselves take every opportunity of ensuring that 
our material preparation is fully adequate and in good order. 
But the greatest preparation of all lies within your power to 
achieve. 

Remember that against a defenceless or ill-prepared popula- 
tion the gas weapon may be deadly — it may even be decisive. 
But against a well-prepared population which knows exactly 
what to do and does it, gas can be rendered little more than a 
serious nuisance. One of the likeliest reasons for the enemy 
to use gas would be because he might regard it as his last hope 
of doing what he has tried without any success to do in many 
other ways — stampeding our civil population and causing it 
to panic. You can arm yourselves, body and mind, securely 
against it. . . . 

Mb. Churchill in a Broadcast, April 27, 1941 : 

T WAS asked last week whether I was aware of some uneasi- 
A ness which, it was said, existed in the country on account 
of the gravity, as it was described, of the war situation. So 
I thought it would be a good thing to go and see for myself 
what this uneasiness amounted to. And I went to some of our 
great cities, seaports which had been most heavily bombed. 

1 have come back not only reassured but refreshed. To 
leave the offices in Whitehall, with their ceaseless bum of 
activity and stress, and to go out to the front, by which I 
mean the streets and wharves of London or Liverpool, 
Manchester, Cardiff, Swansea or Bristol, is like going out of a 
hothouse on to the bridge of a fighting ship. It is a tonic 
which I should recommend any who are suffering from 
fretfulness to take in strong doses when they have need of it. 

It is quite true that I have seen many painful scenes of 
havoc and of fine buildings and acres of cottage homes blasted 
into rubble heaps of ruins, but it is just in those very places 
where the malice of the savage enemy has done its worst and 
where the ordeal of the men, women and children has been 
most severe that I found their morale most high and splendid. 
Indeed, 1 feel comforted by an exaltation of spirit in the people 
which seemed to lift mankind above the level of material 
facts into the joyous serenity we think belongs to a better 
world than this. 

Of their kindness to me I cannot speak, because I have 
never sought it or dreamed of it and can never deserve it. 
I can only assure you that I and my colleagues, or comrades 
rather, for that is what they are, who deal with every scrap 
of life and strength, according to the lot granted to us, shall 
not fail these people or be wholly unworthy of their faithful 
and generous regard. 

What a triumph the life of these battered cities is over the 
worst which fire and bombs can do. What a vindication of 
the civilized and decent way of living we have been trying to 
work for and work towards in our island. 

This ordeal by fire has, in a certain sense, even exhilarated 
the manhood and womanhood of Britain. The sublime but 
also terribly sombre experiences and emotions of the battle- 
field, which for centuries have been reserved for the soldiers 
and sailors, are now shared for good or ill by the entire popula- 
tion. All our crowds have been proud of being under fire of 
the enemy — old men, Uttle children, the crippled, the veterans 
of former wars, aged women, and the ordinary hard-pressed 
citizen or subject of the King, as he likes to call himself, the 
sti^y workman who swings a hammer or loads a ship, the 
skilful craftsman, the members of every kind of A.R.P. 
service, are proud to feel that they stand in the line together 
with our fighting men when one of the greatest causes is being 
fought out — and fought out it will be to the end. This, 
indeed, is the great heroic period of our history and the light 
of glory shines on all. 
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BEATING THE INVADER: RULES FOR CIVILIANS IN 1941 

In May, 1941, when Britain was threatened with invasion, a leaflet was issued by the 
Ministry of Information in cooperation with the War Office and the Ministry of Home 
Security, and distributed to every household. It comprised a message from Mr. 

Churchill and a number of instructions should the threat materialize. 


! A Message from the Prime Minister 

I F invasion comes, everyone — young or old, men and women 
— will bo eager to play their part worthily. By far the 
greater part of the country will not be immediately in- 
volved. Even along our coasts, the greater part will remain 
; unaffocted. But whr*rc the enemy lands, or tries to land, there 
will be most violent fighting. Not only will there be the 
battles when the enemy tries to come ashore, but afterwards 
there will fall upon his lodgements very heavy British counter- 
attacks. and all the time the lodgements will be under the 
I heaviest attack by British bombers. The fewer civilians or 
non-cornhatants in these areas, the better — apart from 
essential workers who must remain. So if you are advised 
by the authorities to leave the place where you live, it is your 
duty to go elsewhere when you are told to leave. When the 
attack begins, it will be too late to go ; and, unless you 
receive definite instructions to move, your duty then will be 
to stay where you are. You will have to get into the safest 
place you can find, and stay there until the battle is over. 
For all of you then the order and the duty will be : “ Stand 
Firm.” 

This also applies to people inland if any considerable 
number of parachutists or air-borne troops are landed in 
their neighbourhood. Above all, they must not cumber the 
i roads. Like their fellow-countrymen on the coasts, they 
I inu.st “ Stand Firm.” The Home Guard, supported by strong 

I mobile columns wherever the enemy’s numbers require it, 

I will immediately come to grips with the invaders, and there 
I is little doubt will soon destroy them. 

' Throughout the rest of the country where there is no 

fighting going on and no close cannon fire or rifle fire can be 
heard, everyone will govern his conduct by the second great 
order and duty, namely, “ Carry on.” It may easily be some 
weeks before the invader has been totally destroyed, that is 
to say, killed or cajitured to the last man who has landed on 
our shores. Meanwhile, all work must be continued to the 
utmost, and no time lost. 

The following notes have been prepared to tell everyone 
in rather more detail what to do, and they should be care- 
fully studied. Each man and woman should think out a clear 
plan of personal action in accordance with the general scheme. 
— Winston Churchill. 

Whai do I do if fighting breaks oiU in my neighbourhood ? 
Keep indoors or in your shelter until the battle is over. 
If you can have a trench ready in your garden or field, so 
much the better. You may want to use it for protection if 
your house is damaged. But if you are at work, or if you have 
! special orders, carry on as long as possible and only take 
cover when danger approaches. If you are on your way to 
work, finish your journey if you can. 

If you see an enemy tank, or a few enemy soldiers, do not 
assume that the enemy are in control of the area. What you 
have seen may be a party sent on in advance, or stragglers 
from the main body, who can easily be rounded up. 

Whai do I do in areas ichich are some tcay from the 
fighting ? 

Stay in your district and carry on. Go to work whether in 
shop, field, factory or ofiice. Do your shopping, send your 
children to school until you are told not to. Do not try to 
go and live somewhere else. Do not use the roads for any 
unnecessary journey ; they must be left free for troop move- 
ments even a long way from the district where actual fighting 
is taking place. 

Will certain roads and railicays be reserved for the use of 
the Military, even in areas far from the scene of action ? 

Yes, certain roads will have to be reserved for important 
troop movements ; but such reservations should be only 
temporary 


Whom shall I ask for advice 7 
The police and A.R.P. wardens. 

From -ichom shall 1 take orders 7 
In most cases from the police and A.R.P. wardens. But 
there may be times when you will have to take orders from tte 
military and the Home Guard in uniform. 

Is there any means by which I can tell that an order is a 
true order and not faked 7 

You will generally know your policeman and your A.R.P. 
wardens by sight, and can trust them. With a bit of common 
sense you can tell if a soldier is really British or only pretending 
to be so. If in doubt ask a policeman, or ask a soldier whom 
you know personally. 

What does it mean when the church bells are rung ? 

It is a warning to the local garrison that troops have been 
seen landing from the air in the neighbourhood of the church 
in question. Church bells will not be rung all over the 
country as a general warning that invasion has taken place. 
The ringing of church bells in one place will not be taken up 
in neighbouring churches. 

Will instructions be given over the wireless 7 
Yes ; so far as possible. But remember that the enemy can 
overhear any wireless message, so that the wireless cannot 
be used for instructions which might give him valuable 
information. 

In what other ways will instructions be givtn 7 
Through the Press ; by loudspeaker vans ; and perhaps 
by leaflets and posters. But remember that genuine Govern- 
ment leaflets will be given to you only by the policeman, 
your A.R.P. warden or your postman ; while genuine p)ostera 
and instructions will be put up only on Ministry of Informa- 
tion notice boards and official sites, such as police stations, 
post offices, A.R.P. posts, town halls and schools. 

Should I try to lay in extra food 7 
No. If you have already laid in a stock of food, keep it 
for a real emergency ; but do not add to it. The Government 
has made arrangements for food supplies. 

Will normal news services continue 7 
Yes. Careful plans have been made to enable newspapers 
and wireless broadcasts to carry on, and in case of need there 
are emergency measures which will bring you the news. But 
if there should be some temporary breakdown in news supply, 
it is very important that you should not listen to rumours nor 
pass them on, but should wait till real news comes through 
again. Do not use the telephones or send telegrams if you 
can possibly avoid it. 

Should I put my car, lorry, or motor-bicycle out of 
action 7 

Yes, when you are told to do so by the police, A.R.P. 
wardens or military ; or when it is obvious that there is an 
immediate risk of its being seized by the enemy — then 
disable and hide your bicycle and destroy your maps. 

Should I defend myself against the enemy 7 
The enemy is not likely to turn aside to attack separate 
houses. If small parties are going about threatening person* 
and property in an area not under enemy control and come 
your way, you have the right of every man and woman to do 
what you can to protect yourself, your family and your home. 
Give aU the help you can to our troops. 

Do not tell the enemy anything. Do not give him anything. 
Do not help him in any way. 
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Chapter 169 

REVIEW OF THE HOME FRONT, JANUARY 

TO JUNE, 1941 

Distinguished Visitors from the U.S.A.— Freedom of the Press— Financial 
Problems : Taxation and IVar Savings — Registration of Women for War 
Work — Essential Work Orders — The Food Situation : Extension of Rationing 
— Rudolf Hess Comes to Britain by Air : Mystery of His Motives — Premier's 
Review of the War Situation 


T ue year 1941 opened with flying 
visits from two distin^nished 
Americans. Mr. Harry Hopkins, 
head of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and Secretary of Commerce, came 
as President Roosevelt's personal repre- 
sentative. He reached London on 
January 9. Next day Mr. Hopkins said 
at a gathering of Press representatives, 
“ I have no misgivings about the out- 
come of this war.” His experiences in 
England seemed to have confirmed that 
opening expression of opinion, for one of 
his first public remarks after his return 
to America on February 16 was, “ I 
don’t think Hitler can hek the British ” ; 
and when in April the Lease-Lend 
arrangements were completed, Mr. Hop- 
kins was appointed supervisor of pur- 
chases made under these arrangements. 

In Britain he met Mr. Eden and Lord 
Halifax (who was about to go to Wash- 
ington as British Ambassador). Mr. 



PREMIER WITH ROOSEVELT’S 
ENVOY 

While the visit of Mr. Wendell Willkie was 
a private one, that of Mr. Harry Hopkins 
was official — -as the American President’s 
personal representative. Above, Mr. 
Hopkins (right) with Mr. Churchill on a 
tour of inspection in the North. 
Photo, British Official : Crnu'n Copunght 


Hopkins had constant conversation.s 
with British Minister-s, including Mr. 
Churchill. He was received by the 
King. He in.‘jpectod, in Mr. Churchill’s 
company, Glasgow civil defence organi- 
zation, the south-east coast defences, 
including the British long-range guns 
commanding the Straits of Hover, and 
the blitzed towns of Portsmouth and 
Southampton. He heard the Prime 
Minister wind up a debate in the House 
of Commons on war production ; and 
he visited air raid shelters at night. 

Mr. Hopkins’ visit, brief as it was, 
seemed almost sedate compared with 
the whirlwind tour made by Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, the Republican leader who had 
been Mr. Roosevelt’s rival in the pre- 
sidential election the previous Novem- 
ber. Mr. Willkie repeatedly insisted 
that he was travelling as a private citizen 
to study the situation in England. He 
reached Londonou January 26, and spent 
ten days in the British Isles. He saw 
the Prime Mini.ster, Mr. Eden, Mr. Beviu, 
Mr. Duff Cooper, Lord Beaverbrook 
(who gave a dinner for him at wliich 
the whole Cabinet was present), and 
Mr. Montagu Norman. On one day he 
visited the Ministry of Supply and the 
Home Office, Transport House, and the 
headquarters of the Polish forces, where 
he met General Sikorski ; and in the 
evening he saw air raid shelters during 
an alert. On another day he went to 
the Admiralty, where he had a long 
talk with Mr. A. V. Alexander, the Firet 
Lord ; made a tour of the damaged 
Temple ; and visited a public house in 
Shepherd’s Market, Mayfair. He heard a 
day-time alert sounded, and he attended 
a debate in the House of Commons, 
remarking afterwards : 

“ I am particularly impressed by the 
calm, deliberate courage of everyone I have 
seen. The House of Commons has also 
made a great impression on me. I was 
able to listen to a little of the debate. That 
Parliament can go on discussing such a 
question as the fivedom of the Press in this 
critical time is a spectacle that is as mag- 
luficont as it Is refreshing.” 

He went to Dover and the south- 
east coast, to .see Britain’s front line 
defences ” ; he went to Coventry and 
Birmingham, remarking that nothing 
had been publi.shed in America which 



MR. WILLKIE AT GUILDHALL 

At the end of January, 1941, the Republican 
leader, Mr. Wendell Willkie, came to 
Britain to study the situation. He saw 
many aspects of British life and delivered a 
heartening message. Here he is viewing 
the ruins of the London Guildhall. 

PhotOt Central Press 

gave any idea of the damage Birming- 
ham had suffered. He toured Liver- 
pool and Manchester. He flew to Dublin, 
where he had a “very frank and free 
discussion ” with Mr. de Valera at 
lunch, and the same afternoon returned 
to London, where he was received by 
the King. Next morning early he 
vi.sited Bristol, before taking the aero- 
plane for Ciutra at 9 a.m. On his 
departure he addressed a message to 
the German people in which he said : 

" I am of purely German descent. My 
grandparents left Germany On years ago 
because they were protestants against auto- 
cracy. I am proud of my German blood, 
but I hate aggression and tyranny. Tell 
the German people that we German 
Americans reject and hate the aggression 
and lust for power of the present Gorman 
government.” 

To the British people he said, 

“ Anything I can do in America to help 
Britain in her tigtit for freedom I certainly 
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BRITAIN HAD PLENTY OF FOOD, EQUITABLY SHARED 

Top, Lord Woolton (hand outstretched), Minister of Food, welcomes the first food ship under 
the American Lease-Lend Act ; with him arc Mr. Avenlf Harriman and Miss Harhman. The 
consignment included eggs : centre, a queue for the egg ration in a London suburb Communal 
restaurants throughout the country supplied attractive and nutritious food at low pnces : 
bottom photograph shows people waiting to enter such a restaurant at Liverpool. 
Vholos, Aswaated ; Flanei Xews ; Fox 


shall do. Your people have sliown m.ig- 
nificent courage. Keep your chins up ! 


Freedom 
of the 
Press 


He arrived safely at La Guardia air- 
field on February 9. 

The debate on the freedom of the 
Press to which Mr. Willkie listened arose 
out of the suppression of the “ Daily 
Worker,” organ of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, 
first published in 
January, 1930. Armed 
with an order from the 
Home Secretary under regulation 2D of 
the Defence (General) Regulations, the 
police took possession of the offices of 
the “Daily Worker” on January 21. 
The production of any alternative pub- 
lication was prevented by a second 
order made under regulation 94D, which 
forbade the use of the printing press 
and other apparatus without leave of 
the High Court, “ Systematic publica- 
tion of matter calculated to foment 
opposition to the prosecution of the war 
to a successful issue ” was the reason 
given by the Home Secretary, Mr. 
Morrison, for taking this step. For a 
long time, said Mr. Morrison, it had 
been “ the settled and continuous 
policy ” of the paper to try to create 
in its readers “ a state of mind in 
which they will refrain from co- 
operating in the national war effort, 
and may become ready to hinder that 
effort.” 

Few members of the House of Com- 
mons had any sympathy with the 
poUcy of the “ Daily Worker,” but 
there was a good deal of uneasiness 
over the suppression without judicial 
trial of a paper of any political colour ; 
and a week later a debate took place, 
on a motion put down by Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, Independent Labour member 
for Ebbw Vale : 


** That this House expresses its detestation 
of the propaganda of the * Daily Worker ’ 
in relation to the war, but is of opinion that 
confidence can be undermined if it can be 
shown that any newspaper can be sup- 
pressed in a manner which Leaves the paper 
no chance of stating its case.” 

The debate was not without acrimony, 
but Mr. Morrison’s spirited defence 
convinced the House that he bad acted 
wisely, for Mr. Bevan’s motion was 
negatived by 323 votes to 6. 

The freedom of the Press was raised 
in the House again early in February, 
when Mr. Mander, Liberal member for 
Wolverhampton, asked the Prime Min- 
ister if he would state on what dates, 
and in what circumstances, representa- 
tives of the “ Daily Mirror ” and the 
“ Sunday Pictorial ” were officially 
interviewed and warned about the 
political attitude they were adopting. 
Mr. Churchill said that the conversations 
referred to were confidential, and refused 
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LONDON’S INDOMITABLE FIRE-FIGHTERS SAVED THE CITY 

This photograph of Ludgate Circus on the morning of May ii, 1941, gives an idea of the enormous task of the regular 
and auxiliary firemen in localizing the damage caused by incendiary bombs accompanied by high explosive missiles. 
A superb organization, backed by fine courage and splendid team-work, enabled the many fires to be put out or 
damped down and saved numberless buildings from destruction. 

Photo. Keifitorkc 
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HOLBORN AREA IN THE FIRE-RAIDS OF APRIL ' 16 AND MAY 10, 1941 

Top, taken at 2 a m. on April 17 ; the blazing City Temple and, in the background, the tower of St. Andrew’s 
Church; at the left is the fiery glow from Thomas Wallis's store in Holborn Circus. Below, looking down 
Charterhouse S reet from the Circus towards Smithfield Market (night of May 10, 1941) ; fire still rages in some 
buildings, but the situation is well in hand , ,s- 
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LONDON MORNING: AFTER A NIGHT RAID IN JANUARY, 1941 

Right, a Y.M.C.A. tea car, usually serving light refreshments to H.M. Forces, visits a raided London street. Mercifully 
these youngsters, like many others, appear to have come through their ordeal without serious mental harm. A milk-bar 
restaurant in the City vanished overnight, but next morning its staff were serving a long queue of customers from 

an improvised stall. 

Photos, Fox ; " The Daily Mirror ” 
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RATIONING OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 

The raw materials of textiles were m demand for many wartime purposes, and clothing 
itself had to be manufactured in enormous quantities for the various services. There- 
fore civilian supplies were limited by rationing, and after June i, 1941, purchasers 
had to surrender coupons. Above, giving up coupons in a London street market. Inset, 
special coupon issued to people who had been bombed out of their homes. 

thoto. Fox 



Enormous 
Cost of 
the War 


to budge from tbe position tliat the 
Government was entitled to make such 
private approaches to newspaper pro- 
prietors, ridiculing the suggestion tliat 
the Government’s only course towards 
newspapers should be by prosecution. 

The co.st of the war was mounting to 
an enormous figure, and at the beginning 
of February was 8 millions a day for the 
fighting services, plus 21 millions for 
other war .services such 
as the expenditure on 
the Ministries of Ship- 
ping, Food, and Home 
Security. The Government in its war- 
time financial policy aimed at limiting 
demand for non-essentials by limiting 
the capacity of private expenditure, 
thus releasing labour and raw materials 
for war indu.stry. The need for private 
saving was constantly stressed, and the 
public response exceeded the Govern- 
ment’s hopes. Lord Kindersley, Presi- 
dent of the National Savings Jlovement, 
announced at Manchester on May 25 
that in the first 19 months of the war 
small savers had raised £700,000,000. 
Even more striking had been the re- 
ception on April 7 of the 1941 budget of 
Sir Kingsley Wood (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), the main feature of wliich 
was the raising of income tax from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. in the £, and of super-tax 
to a point at which the rate on tlie 
highest incomes was 19s. 6d. in the £. 
Some groans there were, but no serious 
grumbles, -^except from poorly-paid 
workers who found themselves inside 
the ranks of income-tax payers for the 
first time owing to the reduction of the 


personal allowance from £100 to £80 
and of the earned income allowance 
from one-eixth to one-tenth. 

Another important aspect of national 
wartime finance was dealt with in the 
War Damage Act (Part II), which 
came into force on April 17 and com- 
pelled all persons carrying on business, 
including professional men and farmers, 
to insure all the movable assets of their 
business undertakings if those were 


worth more than £1.(XM). Those with 
movable a.ssets worth less could come 
into the .scheme voluntarily. The 
premium, .‘lUs. per cent, covered loss 
to the end of September, 1941. 

Even amid all the major jiroblems of 
carrying on the war the work for social 
betterment went on. A jiiece of legi>- 
lation aimed at removing a sense of in- 
justice among the workers was the Means 
Test Eeform Act, which received the 
Royal assent on February 26. It 
abolished the roquiiemeut 
that the resources of all niem- 
her.s of the household of an 
applicant for uneinpluymeut 
assistance or a supplementary 
pen.sioii mu.st be taken into 
account in asses-ing a grant, 
and substituted certain 
general principles. Where the 
applicant was a householder 
the contribution to the house- 
hold of a wage-earning son 
was in future to be reekoiied 
at 7s. a week maxiiiiiim ; 
less if liis wage.s wcie small, 
and nothing if they wore less 
a week. Where the applicant 
was not a householder, bur wa- related 
by blood to the hoiiseliolder, it wa- to 
be assumed that, provided the house- 
holder’s income was at least £.j a week 
for himself and one dejiendant. with 
los. a week extra for each additional 
dependant, the applicant would receive 
free hoard and lodging; and in sui h 
cases a grant of 5s. a week would be 
made to cover personal expenditure. 


than 20s. 



MAKING THE MOST OF THE FRUIT CROPS 

Fruit preserving centres were set up in the villages throughout Britain, and here members ot 
the Women's Institutes and the Women’s Voluntary Services (with other bodies) made jam from 
home-grown fruit brought to them by local residents. A total of over 1,500 tons of jam was 
made by 180 urban and 5 i 5 oo rural centres during the 1941 season. Above, taking fruit to the 

Cobham centre. 

Photo, “ The Times ” 
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EMERGENCY WATER SUPPLY 
Supplementing the fire-fighting supply for 
London, water was taken from the Thames 
and piped along many of the principal streets 
with hose-points at intervals. Here is one 
such tapping point 
Vltul'j. Spud tC' (Jenfial 


Witli till' fonruiui'd callni'i to the 
armed forces of moie men. anti the 
^l^in,L^ tempo of war indu.^tiy. the 
pro[)er di'trilmtion and emi'iovmeiit of 
the men and women 'fdl nvinlahle in the 
home lalionr nuirket lieeanie of triowiiiL' 
inifiortanre. f)!! Jnininry (j it wn.i 
annomieed tli.it 111. Churchill had 
set np d new e.Keeiifive tinder ^Ir. 
Eriii'-.t Jlevin. Mini.ster of Labour aud 
Nation. 1 1 Servire, to tle.il with produc- 
tion. The number of workers eiiteretl 
on the St.ne register wholly un- 
einploved had steadily deerea-ed as 
war indii'l i v developed. On .lannary l.j 
the total number wa' GO.'i.GilG — les.s by 
h.til-d til, in on Deeeiiiiier 11. The total 
niiinbei of iiiieinploveil m .lune wu' 
121 .'itiil. of whom df.TGT had been 
rl.i'-itied bv interview iiiLT ji.mels a- 
un--iiitable lor oitliii.iiv iiidu-trial eiii- 


plovne nt. 

Oil il.ireh lb ill aiiiiouiicinu tli.if the 
fir-t date ti.xed for women to iee|..rer for 
war work wa- A])rd !lb Mr. Heviii 
.ippeah'd to them t.p 
oii.'i- their -•rvu'e- at 
iiliee, ,111(1 ,i(hle(l that 
inaiTKel women with 
to be lielpe(l bv ,l 
the '(('I of inindiiiu 
their (liildreii while tbev Wfie at wotk. 
A M om. Ml - ( 'on-nlt.iti\'e Comniiltt e. to 


Registration 

of 

Women 

childrtMi wer.' 
sub-idv Tow.iid 


ailvi-e on ipn-tion- .ifYeetiiiL' the recrnit- 
nieiit and retti-tration of women for 
war wotk. ami tin' be-t method- of 
secnriny tlmir -ervire-. nu‘t for the 
first time on IMarch 12. It inrhided 


among its members Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill, AI.P., and Aliss Irene Ward, M.P. 
Some 400,(A)0 girls of 20 registered on 
April 10. The last group called in the 
timt si.x months of 1941 wa.s women 
born in 1917, who registered on June 28. 
Men born in 19<M», first of the 41 to 
4.J group to register for war work, 
legistered on June 21. 

Janiiarv saw a period of severe 
weather dtiring which fast-flowing rivers 
froze, and snowdrift.s, some of them 
l.j feet deep, blocked roads and railways. 
The-e wintrv conditions empha.sized 
existing difticidties in the distribution 
of coal. Lack of transport, the draft- 
ing of miners into the Army, tran.sfer 
of miners to other industries, and 
greatly increased industrial demand 
for coal were all factors in the shortage. 
Early in the war a shortsighted policy 
had allowed the mines to be denuded 
of manv hewers and other workers. 
Ill Ilav tin* Minister of Labour made an 
Essential AVork Order for the coal- 
mining industry ; and the miners’ atten- 
dance bonus plan, designed to deter men 
ftom ab.senting them.selves from work 
for part of the week, was announced. 
The executive committee of the 
Mineworkers’ Federation accepted this 
plan in principle after certain modifica- 
tions. Towards the end of June a 
■■ standstill order ” was i.ssued for the 
coalmining industiy : no more miners 
were to be called up for the .Army. .An 
a[ipeal wa.s made to men who had left 
the mines to return to them. 



BAN ON THE ‘ DAILY WORKER ’ 

By a Defence Regulation, publication of the 
■ Daily Worker ’ was stopped on January 
21, 1941, and police took control of the 
plant and premises. Here Glasgow police 
officers are leaving with confiscated copies 
of the Scottish edition. 

Photo, Aasorintcd P/e" 
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BOMBED BUT STILL IN BEING 

This City of London Police Station suffered 
from bomb blast, but soon adapted itself 
to circumstances. Outside the former 
entrance a wit displayed the injunction : 
‘ Be good ! We are still open.' 
Photo, 2'opical 


AVith the extension of the war to 
wider zones the .shipping po.sition 
became progressively more acute. One 
of the most serious problems was the 
length of time taken , 
for the “turn-round” 

Shipping 
Position 


of ship(.( in port. Most 
dock labourers in the 
country were .still casual workers, 
though reformers had for years 
sought to do away with this state of 
affairs. In February it was an- 
uouiiceil that the Afinister of Trans- 
port would almost immediately become 
the employi'r of all the registered dock 
workers in Liverpool, Alanche.ster, 
Pre-ton and other towns in that area, 
and that the men would he engaged 
on ,a guaranteed weekiv basis. In 
-pile of a 'aood deal of opposition 
from the (hMckei s cfieni.-el ves. the sclienie 
w.i- brniight into operation, and was 
(■xtenil.Ml in .\pril to thi' ( 'Ivdc-ide. 

'Phe building indusi ry was made the 
-iibii'ct of an Pi-seiitial AVoik Oi-,ler in 
•fuiKM Ifere again the object of the 
(lovermnent was to further all work 
neei‘ -aiy to the w.ir elVort aiul to limit 
other Uli'lertakillgs, 


Afueh c.ire wa- given to the feeding of 
’he Jiopulariuii. Price- were “ pegged ’’ 
for imjiortant foodstuff-, and held at 
reasonable levels bv means of subsidies 
to the manufacturers. On .faiuiary 1 
the official cost of living figure was 
9() points above the level of Juh', 1!»14, 
and one point higher than on November 
30, 1940. This rise of one point was 


MAGNIFICENT WOMEN 
WORKERS 

Today, with the advance of machinery, 
muscular strength plays a lesser part and 
woman’s natural skill and adaptability 
can be widely utilized even in heavy 
industries. Top, left, servicing a bus ; right, 
a trainee at a power grinder. Centre, 
left, repairing army boots ; right, shaping 
steel ship-plates with an oxygen cutter. 
Below, right, overhauling a tank track. 
PhotoSf “ Daily Mirror ” ; Keystone 




larpoly attributable to the purchase 
tax, winch had come into force on 
October '21 . 194(J. Food alone wa^ 
72 ])oinr^ up as compared with July. 
HU 1. Wlnle the LTeneral cost of living 
showed a slow but steady rise to lOO 
jioints up on May 31 (when it was 
e-timareci that purchase tax had put 
.') points oil the basic ficure), food 
lluctiMted sliuhtly : 72 ]>oints up in 

.laniiarv, it was 71 up on Febiuary 1, 
till on .March 1. 7n on .Vprd 1, 71 on 
Mae 1, 7lt on Mav 31. 


Meat 

Ration 

Rciiucccl 


The meat lation. Is. lOd. a he.nd per 
week at the imd ol ItUn, was reduced 
oil Jaiiiiarv ti to 1'. (id. a head, iiicludiui; 

poik .ind most offals 
pieeiously obtainable 
■■ tiff the ration.” A 
wi'eic lai-er the ration 
was ledimeil to Is. 0,1 head ])er week, 
and tiom Match 31 to 1-.. thoueli all 
otfa!s,a\ce|ir ox-skil f ,w ere iii.ide coupon- 
liee on .lime 11 'I’lie butter ration, on 
the othei' hand, was raiseil from 2 oz. a 
wei'kto I o/. froiuMaichlDuntilJunedO, 
wdien It was auain reduced to 2 oz, 
liuniia the whole ]ienod the total fat 
ration, ineludine maiL'arino and cookupg 
far, leinaiiieil at tf oz a Innad per week. 

Hatioimi'i was extended to cover 
'CNeral additional coiniiioditios. Jam, 
maniialade, .syriiji, and treacle were 
latioiied ftom IM.irch 17, at 8 oz. a 
iiioiitli. with ;i fnU iiitioii for March. 
On J'Mie 27 It Was aimouiieed that a 
doiilile latioii id' 'Hear would be allowed 
lot the four week's beHilinilie June .30 — 



NEW SIGNS AT CROSS-ROADS 

Signposts which would help local traffic 
and not divulge vital information to an 
invader were fixed at important road junc- 
tions m the provinces They indicated 
directions but not place names. 

Photo, Fox 



HOME GUARD AT THE PALACE 

To mark the first birthday of the Home 
Guard (May 14, 1941 ) the King permitted 
members drawn from London units to 
mount guard at Buckingham Palace. 
Here an N.C.O. reads the King’s Regula- 
tions to a sentry about to take over duty. 
Photo, Topical Prcs$ 


an extra 2 lb. a he.rd altogether that 
could, if the householder wished, be 
used to make jam, though no promise 
to this effect was asked as it had been 
for the extra .su,gar allowed in 1940. To 
prevent wa.'te of privately grown fruit, 
theMinistryof Food abo arranged to sup- 
ply variou' women's voluntary organiza- 
tions (IVomeiTs Institutes, the AVomen's 
Co-operative Guild, Townswomen's 
Guilds, and the AVoinen’s section of the 
British Legion) with sugar to make jam 
for the national store from surplus fruit 
bought from private gardens. 

ClicCie was rationed fioin Mav 5 
at 1 02 . a week, raised on June 30 to 
2 02 . A special S-oz. ration was 
granted to ininers and agricultural 
woikers. Shortage of poultrv feeding 
.stuffs led to a shortage of e.srgs — in 
.Vju'd the feeding stuffs available sulliced 
for only about oiie-si.xth of the laying 
llocks kept ill June, 1939 — auda scheme 
of control and di.stribution came into 
force on June .30. 

Early in Februarv a standard whole- 
me.il loaf made of Hour of 85 per cent 
extraction (compared with 73 per cent 
e.xtraction for ordiiiaiw white flour) was 
luit on the ni.irkct. The Bread (Current 
ibices) Order 1911 flei reed that bread 
(iu'ludiiig the new .standard loaf) was 
not to be .'old at prices higher than 
those ruling on December 2. 1940, 
and included a Government offer of a 
snb.sidy of id. a rjuarteru loaf sold at 
8(1. a r|nartern or less. 

Owing to a .shortage of milk, which 
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was due m part to transport diffi- 
culties, a rough-and-ready milk ration 
was introduced, reducing by one- 
seventh the amount of milk to be 
supplied to all but young children and 
certain priority consumers. 

To help housewives to make the 
best of available food supplies, the 
Ministry of Food began to set up food 
advice centres in big towns. The 
communal feeding centres, originally 
planned to relieve difficulties in heavily 
raided areas, were re-christened British 
Restaurants and rapidly increased in 
number. On April 19 there were 246 
British Restaurants in 119 towns ; by 
May 21, there were 787. Meals were 
served at low prices and these establish- 
ments proved a great boon. 

Together with measures for providing 
reasonable meals for the many went cer- 
tain restrictions against 
extravagance. An order Restaurant 
that came into force on Meals 
March 10 made it an 
offence to serve or eat in an hotel or 
re.stanrant a meal containing more than 
one of five main foods — meat, poultry 
and game, fish, eggs, cheese. 

Perhaps the most startling develop- 
ment in rationing was its e.xtension 
to clothing. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
Pre.sident of the Board of Trade, 
announced in a broadcast at 9 p.m. 
on Juno 1 that clothes rationing would 
come into force on June 2. The Govern- 
ment was able to introduce it at such 



AIRGRAPHS FOR THE FORCES 


In May, 1941, a special letter service was 
instituted for British Forces oversea. Let- 
ters written on forms ii inches by 8 were 
reduced on tiny films and sent in bulk by 
air to the home country ; enlarged then 
to 5 inches by 4 inches, they were delivered 
by post. Here finished airgraph letters 
are being dried. 

Photo, Fox 
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short notice by usiii^ 20 t-jiare coupons 
in the food ration books as the first 
instalment of the G6 coupons allotted 
for the first 12 months of the scheme. 
Knowledge that clothes wore to bo 
rationed is saiil to have leaked out 
a ferv days in advance, but it reached 
very few people. Ur. Lyttelton's an- 
nouncement came as a surpri.se to 
the country at large, and the scheme 
was accepted with as good a aracc a^ 
the 10s. income tax had been. Knit ting 
wool for force.s comfort.s was made 
available without coupons through cer- 
tain recognized channels : and uniforms, 
including those of the British Red 
Cross Society and St. .John Ambulance 
Brigade, were coupon-free. So were 
certain items of working clothing. 

Throughout the six months under 
review the King and Queen did 
much to comfoit. encourage and inspire. 
On January G King Georno and Queen 
Elizabeth spent over three hour.s in 
the torn streets of Sheffield, talking to 
the men and wemen there about their 
experiences in the raid of December 12, 
1940. This was the Kina'.s fifth vi.sit 
to a raided provincial town, but it 
was the first time he had been accom- 
panied by the Queen. The King and 
Queen visited Portsmouth and Uan- 
chestcr, South "Wales, Devonport and 
Plymouth, and the East Emi of London. 
On 3Iay 14 the King inspected the Honse.s 
of Pailiament and, accompanied by 
the Queen, \Ve.stniin.ster Abbey — after 
damage had been done to the.se build- 
ings during the heavy raid on the night 
of Saturday, 3Iay 10. (On 3Iay 16 
it was announced that the Commons 
were sitting “ in another place.”) 










HITLER’S DEPUTY FLIES TO BRITAIN 

Above, the wreckage of the aircraft (a Messerschmittj in which 
Rudolf Hess, Deputy Fuehrer, flew to Britain from Augsburg on 
the night of May lo, 1941. Hess unset) baled out when near 
Glasgow and was taken prisoner. His aircraft crashed in flames. 
Photos, ** Daihj Mirror ” , Associated Press 


The King and Queen inspected the 
Polish Air h’orco in January, and later 
vi.^ited the Poli.«li Army m Scotland ; in 
Uarch they iii'pected various Canadian 
units .stationed in Britain. In Jlay the 
King inspected the Home Guard on the 
anniver.-arv of its formation, and 
watched British parachute troops in 
training ; while the Queen became 
patron of the National Air Raid Distiess 
Fund, and visited canteens and air raid 
shelters in central London. 

On 3fay 13 it was made known tliat 
Rudolf Iless, de.rignated by Hitler 
as bis successor. Innl lauded iu Scotland 
by parachute, on the night of Saturday, 
3Iay 10, from an aeroplane which had 
crashed in flames. Hess broke his 
ankle in laiuling, and was taken to a 
Glasgow' ho'pital. where lie at first 
gave the name of Horn, but afteiwards 
declared lii.s true identity. He said lie 
bad a comiminication to make to the 
Duke of Hamilton, whom be claimed 
to have met earlier in Germanv ; it was 
establidied. however, that the Duke 
had never met Hess. ilr. Ivone Kiik- 
patrick, of the Foreign Otfiee, wlm Imd 
been at the British Kmbas'V in Berlin 
and was accjuainted with IIe'.>, was 
sent to see him, and confirnied hi.s 
identity. Though excited .‘•pecnlatioirs 
as to the reason of this extraordinary 
adventure were many and contra- 
dictory, the real rea.son was not divulged. 

After broadcasting various aecouuts 



of the affair the 
German Govern- 
ment gave out 
that Hess Lad 
left behind a 
letter whicli .showed tiaees of mental 
disorder. Brifi.sh doctor', liovrever, 
found him perfectly sane, and he was 
quite healthy, apart f/om lii' damaged 
ankle. It wa.-- said that lie had brought 
an offer of peace : that he had expected 
to find a piro-Nazi ,gron]i m tin,' eouTitrv 
strong enough to overthiow Clinrehill ; 
that he had fled in fear of his IdV. The 
German inva.sion of Ru'sia on June 22 
lent colour to still another theory ; that 
Hess had come to invite the' Briti.sh 
Government to join Germanv in a 
crusade against “ bol.shcvi.sm.''' 

On three occasions during this period 
3Ir. Churchill broadcast a review of 
the war situation : on Febru.trv 9, 
wlieii he praised the leaders of ' our 
forces in the Sliddle East for the vic- 
tories in Africa, and prophesied that 
the war was aliout to enter upon a phase 
of even greater violence ; on April 27, 
wlieii lie .said that nothing happening 
then compared in gravity with the 
dangers of 1940 ; and on June 22, 
when ho shattered any illusions Hess or 
Hitler may have entertained about this 
country’s attitude towards Russia bv 
promising her every possible help, anil 
repeating once again that wo would 
never parley with Hitler or his gang. 
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t'i^hter pilot looks 
at tlie kancaroo- 
aiui-niap symbol 
on his Hurt icaiie ; 
ciicle, the boom- 
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New Zealand fighters admiring the badge painted on ‘ Peggy ’ : a 
rendering of the motto is ‘ Through dangers to triumphs.' This squadron 
raised and equipped in Auckland, N.Z. 


PERSONAL EMBLEMS 
OF EMPIRE AIRMEN 

Pilots gave free rein to their 
fancy in choosing emblems, 
and much skill was shown by 
the airmen who painted these 
naive symbols. In the left- 
hand centre photograph we see 
the artist at work. Some kept 
up a running tally of their 
raids, as in another of our 
examples. 

Photos. British (Official: Croivn 
^'opynrjht ; Central Preis ; 
Pl'Diet Xcus : Sport <f? Cenaal 
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Here are two Burma Squadron emblems : on the left the airman artist adds 
a fmislimg touch to the national flag, with peacock. In circle, the dragon 
on another Burmese fighter ’olane 






















Left, bottom, Malayan crest 
on a Wellington bomber of 
the F.M.S. Squadron. Left 
above, Donald Duck on a 
Wellington of the 218 Gold 
Coast) Squadron : number of 
raids IS indicated by 
‘ bombs.’ Bottom, right, an 
aircraft of the first all- 
Canadtan Bomber squadron. 
'Mamie Cromar was the first 
R.C.A.F. pilot to be killed in 
action.) 
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Chapter 170 

EMPIRE’S AID TO BRITAIN APPROACHES 

ITS FULL FLOOD 

After Fifteen Months of War : First Half of 1941 — Canadian Activities 
in All Three Services — Heavy Financial Sacrifices — Field-Marshal Smuts Was 
the Backbone of South African Effort — Springboks in Abyssinia and Somaliland 
— Our East African Colonies — Anzacs in Libya, Greece and Crete — Operations 
in Syria — All-out War Effort of New Zealand 


A mong nations organized not for 
the arts of war but for peace, it 
was to be expected that the 
first year of hostilities would be one of 
preparation rather than of achievement. 
It was so throughout the British 
Dominions and Colonies, which necess- 
arily had an even less active expectation 
of war than the people of the Mother 
Country. But, once the conflict was 
joined, the Dominioms and Colonies of 
the Crown vied with one another in 
developing their man power and pro- 
duction, with a view to the total effort 
which all their leaders knew must be 
made if Nazism was to be crushed. 

If this record seems to overemphasize 
what has been done by the Dominions, 
it is because the small units which make 
up the Crown Colonies must be judged 
as an aggregate and not by the record of 
their individual contributions. After 
fifteen months of war the monetary aid 
given by the Crown Colonies to the 
United Kingdom alone amounted to 
£18,295,000. 

As one of the Empire leaders, Mr. 
Mackenzie King, said in a speech in 
New York in June, 1941 ; 


period of the war and a year after. 
At the same time a call was made for 
2,000 women recruits for the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. 

The fall of France profoundly .shocked 
the French Canadians and made them 
even more anxious to cooperate to the 
full in the effort to rid the world of 
Nazism. When high mas.s wa.s cele- 
brated on February 9 in no fewer than 
1,500 churches in Catholic Quebec with 
special prayers for an Allied victory, the 
whole-hearted character of Canada’s war 
effort was plain. Looking back on this 
great effort, Mr. Churchill, .speaking at 
the Mansion House to the Prime Minister 
of Canada in the autumn of 1941, .said : 

“ You, Sir, have seen your gallant corps 
and other troops who are here. We have 
felt very much for them that they have 
not yet had a chance to come to close 
quarters with the enemy. It is not their 
fault. It is not our fault. But there they 
stand and there they have stood through the 
whole of the critical period of the last fifteen 
months, at the very point where they will 
be the first to be hurled into a counter-stroke 
against the invader of Britain.” 

Other Canadian contingent.s were 


already in Newfoundland, tlic British 
West Indies and Hongkong. In 1941 the 
Briti.sh Commonwealth Air Training 
Scheme, a Canadian conception, had 
put close upon four thousand planes into 
operation. Of the eight hundred 
million dollars which the scheme wa.s 
e.stimated to cost no les.s than five 
hundred million wa.s found hv Canada 
her.self, and m the 92 training sdiooK 
all over Canada more than a million 
mile.s a day were being flown by 
trainees. 


Growing 

Canadian 

Navy 


As for the Canadian Navy, after two 
year.s of war it had grown from the 
beggarly fifteen ship.s of 1939 to the 30fJ 
ships of 1941, and a 
personnel of 1,800 had 
increased to 25.000. 

Yachts and other ships 
were converted into war vessels, and 
destroyers and submarine cha.sers 
were bought from the United States 
and from Britain, apart from craft 
built in Canadian shipyards. In par- 
ticular, corvettes for convoy work, 
which could be turned out quickly by 
mass production methods, were put on 


“ As soon as the cloud on the horizon, no 
larger than Hitler’s hand, resolved itself 
into the storm of conflict, Canadians deter- 
mined that they would not wait till the 
enemy was at their gates. We went to meet 
him at sea, in the air and on land.” 


POSTER WHICH SYMBOLIZED THE EMPIRE’S UNITED EFFORT 

Outside a Recruiting Centre at Accra, West Africa, five Gold Coast tribesmen look at the striking 
poster designed by W. Little ; one points to the African soldier in the picture. This poster was 
one of a number which, displayed in British towns and villages, brought home vividly the fact of 
the Empire’s cooperation for victory. 

Phr^to. P.S.A 


Canada’s 

90,000 

Airmen 


The.se brave words came from 
Canada’s Prime Minister. Already 
150,000 Canadians were serving over- 
sea.s, and half a million 
men had volunteered 
for military service, no 
small proportion of 
Canada’.s man power. 3Iore than 
ninety thousand of the men were in 
the Canadian .Air Force. And when 
Canada’s sons led the way, Canada’s 
daughters followed eagerly, showing 
that the pioneering tradition of 
Dominion womenfolk, Engli.sh and 
French, was as potent as ever. In June 
1941 Mr. Ralston, Canadian Minister 
of Defence, announced a Women’s 
Auxiliary unit for the Army, to be 
enrolled on the same basis as soldiers, 
though on a slightly lower scale of 
pay. The women were to enlist for the 
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the <)< ean. ^NewfoniKlLiud speedily 
|•nrolled volunteer-^ for service 

witli the l-toy.il Artillery in Britain and 
within a vear liad sent 5 . 400 ir.en over- 
' ea' aiul more were ready to sail. 

The li(‘-t (if them were hardv seamen, 
leadv to man the minesweepers and 
oth.er small fralt of the Democratic 
\llianre. 

Ill the case of the AVest Indies and 
llritisli ( diMiia, the princijial contrihn- 
rion to the war was in connexion with 
tile naval and air laises leased to the 
I'll, tell S'.ites, lint hatches of Barbados 
seaiiieii joined the British niercliant 
seivue The pei.ple ot the Bahamas 
L'eiieiouslv made .1 home for a number ot 
lefiiaee ( hiidieii from Biitaiii. while 
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AUSTRALIA SPEAKS TO CANADA 

On hi3 way back from Britain the AustraLan 
Premier, Mr Menzies, visited Ottawa and 
made a fiahtm? speech to the Canadian 
House of Commons May 7. 1941! He is 
seen below, facing the Members. 
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WAR MEASURES AT CAPE TOWN 

Under the wise and energetic leadership of General Smuts the people of the Union bent them- 
selves to the task of raising an army and providing its arms and equipment. A large mechanized 
column known as the Steel Commando toured the country for recruits ; some of its lorries are 
seen above near Cape Town. Left, the mine boom protecting the harbour at Cape Town. 
Ph'J'^s, ^puU < 1 * Oeneial ; WaU \V<. ild 


rejfctoil by the Auienciin Senate in 1934. 
Thi.s agreement meant new powor- 
hou^o.s and increa.^ed facilities for Allied 
.^hipping, and thus greatly as'isted the 
war effort. 

Mention has been made of the pioneer- 
ing tradition of the women of Canada 
and its harnessing to the Dominion war 
effort. Canada was able to draw upon 
a potential 5,.50n.()00, .Vu^tralia ujion 
4,000,000, New Zealand upon 800,000 
and South Africa upon about a million, 
the Empire total being about 11,800,000 
as com[)ared with •2.3,O()0,00n women in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. In 
re.'-pect of Dominion womanhood the 
Union of South Africa gave a lead 
when it established the South African 
Auxiliary Air Force in November 19.39, 
and the South African Au.xiliary Army 
Service in May 1910. By the early 
months of 1941 both services were in 
full operation : and in iMay 1941 60,000 
women were enrolled in the South 
African auxiliary services. The women 
of Rhodesia were equally eager to offer 
their services. 

At this time the Union was enjoying 


a material prosperity unique among the 
warring nations, thanks to her gold pro- 
duction. Among other primary products 
South African farmers ga\ c their dairy 
produce, sugar and wool, all of which 
was dispo.-ed of direct to the British 
Government. South African war pro- 
duction in the State small arm.s ammu- 
nition works and other factories was 
under the able coiArol of Dr. If. .1. van 
der Bijl, Director-General of War Sup- 
plies and head of Dcor, the famous Iron 
and Steel Corporation of South Africa. 

Throughout the period General Smuts 
(later created Field-Marshal by King 
George) was an inspiration to his 
countrymen, the more because his heavy 
task was impeded by his old comrade in 
war and colleague in politics, General 
Ilertzog. After the break in September 
19.39 on tlie question whether tlie Union 
should declare war upon Germany, 
Ilertzog and his associates were rela- 
tively silent, leaving the Nationalists of 
Dr. Malan to attack General Smuts, The 
]iarliamentary majority supjiorting 
General Smuts in 1911 averaged about 
seventeen votes, including those repre- 
senting the South African Labour Party. 

At the end of 1910 the South Afiic.ui 
field force was in service on the borders 
of Abys'-inia and Italian Somaliland. 
On Jamiarv 10, 1911, the Transvaal 
Scottish, Transvaal Iri.sh and Natal 
Mounted Rifles, with armoured units, 
left the forest -covered plateau of Marsa- 
bit and entered the Chalhi Desert. The 
Italian defeat at El Yibo followed and 
the East African campaign began in 
earnest. The first big battle was fought 
around the crater of Gorai, which the 


Italians had improvised as a fortress. 
On Sunday, February 16, the South 
African Irish attacked Dobbs Ilfll. while 
the Scottish division advanced upon 
Kirby Ridge, leaving the Field Force 
battalions to deal with a, 3.0O(>-foot 
height to the south of Mega, the Black- 
shirt stronghold in tin; ; uuth-eastern 
corner of Aby.-sinia. 

Meanwhile, battalions of Dukes, the 
Transvaal Srottisli and the Natal C’ara- 
bineers were undertaking an amazing 
detour into the Somali- „ . , 

land desert, which was 
to yield such abundant *’ 

military succe-s, m 
association withasimilar drive bv British 
troops from tlie Liboi region. The ob- 
jective wa.s Afmadii, au airport and 
administrative centre of importance. The 
Italian defenders fled on Febriiarv 11, 
after three day>’ fighting. Afmadu was 
originally in British .lubaland and had 
been ceded to Italy in 1921. Thus it re- 
turned to British posso.ssiou. Three davs 
after the Afmadu victory the Spring- 
boks entered Kismayu, the third largest 
town in Italian Somaliland and a centre 
whence direct sea communication with 
Mombasa was possible. British war- 
ships took part in the attack, and the 
roar of naval guns was to he heard 
mingling with that of the South African 
field artillery as the South Africans 
pushed their way from the desert into 
the nairow and dusty streets of Kismavu . 

By February 14 all Italian territory 
west of the Juba River had been taken, 
leaving open the way to Mogadishu, 
the capital of Italian Somaliland. This 
also fell on Februarv 26, and Italian 



W.A.A.F. OF SOUTH AFRICA AT WORK 
In South Atnca a women’s air auxiliary had been formed in 1938 — known as the South African 
Women’s Aviation Federation. It served as the foundation there of the W A.A.F. when war 
broke out Large photograph shows South African airwomen sewing fabric on to the mam 
plane of an aircraft. Inset, one of the many women from the Dominion who joined the W.A.A.F. 

in Britain, 

Ph'jVj3, British Official : Croxvn copjri'jht 


inor.ili,' was broken. The Sprineboka 
entcrcil Direilaw.a, the important railway 
centii! on tlic Ad'li.s Abiiba-Jibuti line, 
on Match 2'J, and the Aby.ssinian 
capital fell on April 5. Thus Musso- 
lini's fir.indiose Italian Empire lay in 
ruin. The l)uke of .\o.sta, the Italian 
comniander-in-chief, made his last stand 
HI the niountain .stronghold of Amba 
Alagi, on the Eritrean frontier, 11,000 
feet above sea level. The end came on 
May ES, when Ao-.ta asked for an 
• irmi.stice and tlui.s acknowledged the 
defeat of his army of about a quarter of 
,i million men. (A general account of the 
campaien m given in Chapter 164.) 

After Italy entered the war all the 
.Ifricaii Clown Colonies were directly 
atlecteil. To meet the cinergencv all 
military expendifure in 
Eii't .Africa was met 
from funds provided 
by the War Office, this 
mcliidim; re'-pon.sibilitv for military 
roach. The E<i-.t African goyernments 
rontnbiited their peacetime military 
expenditure, plus twenty-five per cent. 
In gi'iieral, the principle governing 
Crown Colony expenditure on war 
account was that each Colony was 
re'-pon-ibie for the co.-t of its own 
defence, unless strategic grounds called 
for an Imperial aarrmon, a-; was the case 


Kenya 

and 

Gold Coast 


in Eu't .Africa. In Kenya the whole 
mail power was mobilized within a 
couple of months of Italy declaring war. 


Very welcome, too, were ge.stures of 
loyalty from the native chiefs. Thus 
the Paramount Chief of Turkana offered 
all his young men and they co-operated 
with British troops in patrolling the 
north-we.st frontier of Kenya. In the 
Gold Coast the Chief of the Builsa tribe 
raised a battalion. A native unit known 
as the Rhodesian African Rifles was 
al.so rahed. The Gold Coast and Nigeria 
transferred their entire cocoa crop to 
the British Government, while Uganda 
helped tlie democratic cause with 
cotton, coffee, sisal and tin, as did the 
ex-German po.ssession of Tanganyika. 
Britain bought the whole exportable 
surplus of Kenya and Ny.asaland tea. 

AVliile the big effort of the South 
African Springboks in the first half of 
11141 wa.s taking place in Abyssinia and 
Somaliland, the Anzaes were playing 
a major part in Libya, Greece, and Crete. 
In Libya the Australians added to their 
battle honoiir.s by winning the right to 
lead the entry into Toltruk on January 
22 {see illus. p. 1.488). The advance was 
remarkable, for it wa.s only seventeen 
days .since the Empire force.s had taken 
Bardia (on January 5) ami Tobruk had 
been fortified l)v the Italo-Gernian forces 
with all the defensive equipment known 
to modern warfare. Deriia was thr 
next objective, and it was taken on 
January 30, the final triumph being 
the fall of Benghazi on February 6, 
after a lightning advance by the 
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Australians along the coast road. Mr. 
Fadden, Acting Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia, ordered a display of Allied flags 
throughout the Commonwealth in cele- 
bration, and described the Libyan 
fighting of January and February as 
“ a great event in Australian history.” 

Meanwhile, British armoured forces 
had been engaged upon the bold drive 
across the desert which completed 
Graziani’s defeat and assured the cap- 
ture of 130,000 prisoners, 1,.300 guns 
and over 350 tanks. The pity was that 
it was not possible to exploit such a 
victory to the uttermost by an invasion 
of Tripoli. But Greece was being 
invaded by the Germans and the 
most pressing call upon Empire man 
power was from elsewhere. Indeed, 
it was not possible to hold what had 
been taken in Cyrenaica when the 
-Australian and New Zealand troops 
had gone to the defence of hard-pressed 
Greece. Rommel’s Panzer divisions 
were able to recover a goodly stretch 
of the desert and coastline won by 
Wavell’s men. The magnificent defence 
of Tobruk, in which the Australians 
played so great a part, made possible 
the nine months’ stand of the port under 
close investment between April and 
December which was so glorious an 
episode in the Libyan campaign of 
1941. (See Chapter 162.) 

Speaking of the Greek campaign on 
April 23, Air. Alenzies explained that, 



KING’S AFRICAN RIFLES 

Recruited in Nyasaland, the riflemen of the 
K.A.R. are born soldiers, descended from 
Zulus who m bygone times fought stern 
battles against us. This man is fingering 
the edge of his parga, a long, broad-bladed 
weapon of the cutlass type used for clearing 
bush and, at need, for hand - to - hand 
encounters. 

Photo, British OJJianl : Crown copyiigKt 


whatever the clifRcnlTie^. both the 
Australian and New Zealand Govern- 
ments felt it was unrhiiikable that 
Greece, which had fouaht so valiantly 
against the Italians and which was 
prepared to withstand the onset of 
Germany through Bulgaria, should be 
left unassisted. The fighting in 'Greece 
began on Aoril 10, and by the end of the 
month an Australian contingent under 
General Blarney was fighting in the 
Olympus and Parnassus regions in 
company with Frcyberg’s New Zea- 
landers and side by side with the 
Greek, Serbian and British defenders. 

The odds, however, were too great, 
and the evacuation of the Dominion 
troops was decided upon. It was 
completed by Jlay 2, when General 
Blarney reported to his Government 
that 13,000 troops had been taken off 
the Greek peniiLsula. The losses had 
been considerable. The Imperial troops 
were taken to Crete, which was clearly 
destined soon to feel the fury of the Axis 
assault. Major-General Freyberg, V.C., 
was appointed to the command of the 
British and Imperial forces there. On 
May 19 the attack began, first with an 
intensive bombing of key points on the 
island. The course of the strange and 
grim battle is outlined in Chapter 159, 
and the struggle lasted until June 1, 



when, under the shield provided by a 
rearguard of the Eoyal Marines, our 
forces were withdrawn. 

Speaking on May 23, Mr. Spender, 
the Australian Mini.ster for the Army, 
estimated the Australian casualties in 
Greece as 3,983, of whom 423 were in 
hospital in Egypt, Palestine and Crete, 


WHEN UNITED STATES WARSHIPS VISITED AUSTRALASIA 

In March 1941 a squadron of the U.S. Navy under Rear-Admiral Newton paid a visit to New 
Zealand and Australia. Below, the cruiser ‘ Chicago ’ (flagship) is seen leaving Sydney 
Harbour, followed by the ‘Portland.’ Right, Australia's Acting Premier. Mr. Fadden, with the 
heads of the three Services : (left) Admiral Sir Ragnar Colvin ; Lieut.-Gen. V. A. H. Sturdee 
(standing) ; and Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Burnett. Top, Australian nurses after evacuation 


from Greece 
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from Lisbon, arid bad conferences with 
Mr. Roo>evelt and Mr. Cordell Hull, 
passing on to Ottawa, where, on May 7, 
he addressed the Canadian House of 
Coninions. One of his first acts on 
returning to Australia was to announce 
Government control of all shipping 
and transport, and important legislation 
calculated to increase war production. 
On June 24 Australia, with other 
Dominions, endorsed the policy of aid 
to Soviet Eussia, which had been 
invaded by the Nazi armies and was now 
an integi’iil part of the armed coalition 
bent ujion the destnictiun of Hitlerism. 

In Australia, too, a Women’s Auxiliary 
for the Roval Australian Air Force was 


N.Z. AIRMEN IN TRAINING 

Top, engine overhaul shop of the Technical 
Training Wing of the Royal New Zealand Air 
Force at Rongotai : engine fitters are being 
coached. Right, an aspect of civil defence : 
nurses of the New Zealand Emergency Pre- 
cautions Scheme on parade at Wellington. 
Photoi, OJfcicil ; C/uitfi CujJji i'jht 

while the remainder, comjirising killed, 
missiiig, prisoners, and wounded, were 
left in Gieeee, Later (June -1) Mr. 
Spender had to add that the estimated 
number of Australian troops in Crete 
before the German attack was G,4SG, 
of whom 2.8S7 liad been evacuated, 
including 218 wounded, leaving 3,59U 
unaccounted for. 

The New Zealanders also suffered 
he, ivy losses. On June 11 Mr. Nash. 
New Zealand Premier, informed the 
House of Representatives that .j,7t<3 
were killed, wounded or mis.siiig out 
of the 16,530 .sent to Greece. The 
casualties in Greece were: killed. 12G; 
wounded, 516; prisoners. 11; missing, 
l,N!i2. In Crete the losses were : 
killeil. s7 ; wounded, G71 ; unaccounted 
for, 2.1511, Sir Cyril Xcwall. the X.Z. 
Governor-General, sent a sjieeial ines- 
sagi' of coiigratiilatioii to Jlajor- 
GciiiTiil Frevbcrg, wlieii the lielitiiig 
h.id ended. He saul ; 

"Your insiiiiiiig lc,i(tivhi|i iiiid the ju’eat 
gallantly and \alour ol the Xeiv Zeal.uid 
triinj's. Iiotli rakelia (white ti'iidp.,) .mii 
(Manri. tngetlier witli tJleir Hnti-li and 
Aivtialian cuiiirade., unih r cour mnim.ind in 
Crete. ha\ e heen ina eni I ieeiit . .inrl ,i eon^t.int 
souice of jiride and in^jiir.it mn tn u-- all. 

Ill 8y na The sjieedv end of the 
caiiipaigu wa^ laniely line to tlie .‘!aii 
of an Au'tialuui force undei General 
Blarney, which had been transferred 
from Libya liefoie the bceiumun pf 
Romniers connter-oftcnsive. On .lune S 
Imperial and Free French force- cro— < m 1 
the Syrian border, and bv the 21st 
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Damascus was taken by Free French 
troops, A brilliant episode was the 
taking of Kuneitra by the 121st and 
123rd Australian Brigades on June 21. 
The camjiaign endml on July 11, a day 
after the Australians took Beirut. [See 
Chapter IGG.) 

During the fioriod under review 
iMr. Menzies was Australian Prime 
Minister, leading a coalition of the 
I’nited An.-tralia and the Cimiitrv 
jiarties, with a l^abour ojiposition led 
by Mr. Curtin. Though Au'tr.dian 
])oliticians did not judge a tiational 
government to he desiralile, all sections 
of opinion in the (Vunnionwealth were 
united in an all-oul effort to win the 
war. Mr. Menzie.s was veiv outspoken 
when he visited Britain and took his 
jilace in the war counsels of the Com- 
monwealth. His speeches and broadcasts 
in Brita in were an inspiration. 

On hi.s way back to Australia Mr. 
Menzies went to Xew York by Clijiper 
ITllO 


established on lme.s akin to those of 
the British AV.A.A.F. At first the 
women's duties were service as wireless 
and teleprinter operators, but in June 
1941 the scope was e.xteiided to include 
fabric workers, tailors, sick quarter 
attendants and aircraft hands. 

During the early part of 1911 the 
relations hetwi'cn Japan and Australia 
and XAw Zealand worsened, but there 
was a wcleoiiie portent in the visit of 
an Aiimricaii naval squadron to .Vus- 
traliaii waters in March. When the 
.Vmericau shqis under Rear-Admiral 
Xowton left Auckland the flagship 
■■ Brooklyn ” wa- fiving the Xew 
Zealand ensign, and a Maori motto was 
displayed on tlie bridge betokening, 
■■ For ever, for ever, we will fight on.” 
In Sydney the scjuadron received a rivic 
welcome on March 20, and the State 
schools liacl a holidav in order that 
Toung Australia might participate in 
what was soon \o prove <i full Anglo- 




MEN OF MAURITIUS FOR DEFENCE OF EGYPT 
Mauritius contributed over ^500,000 for the war chest and provided 
ten fighter aircraft. Her territorial force was greatly expanded, and 
powers were taken to apply compulsory military service. Here the 
jst Mauritius contingent, R.A.O.C., is being inspected on arrival in 
Egypt by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. 


personnel was 
more than 2,000. 
-A-bout the same 
time 15,000 were 
enrolled in the 
AV o m e n ’ s AVar 
Service Auxiliary, 
and New Zealand 
nurses showed 
outstanding cool- 
ness and courage 
during the 
evacuation from 
Greece. 

On the plane 
of finance the 
taxation of 
1,500,000 New 
Zealanders in- 
creased from 
£37,705,000 i n 
1938-1939 to 
£63,683,000 in 
1911. Small in 
respect of popula- 
tion, but great of 
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Saxon alliance. Mr. Fraser, the New 
Zealand Premier, reached London by 
air on June 20. The main point in his 
speeches was New Zealand’s hopes for 
full collaboration between the British 
Commonwealth and the United States 
with a view to the distribution of his 
country’s primary products, at that 
time greatly hampered by lack of 
shipping facilities. 

Despite these and other difficulties 
due to the geographical situation of 
the island, New Zealand gave proof of 
_ ... her determination to 

, leave nothing undone 
Measures in , . , , i i , 

■KT -T 1 j which would help 
New Zealand ... 

towards victory. On 

May 31 the House of Eepresentatives 
passed an Emergency Eegulations Bill 
which empow'ered the Government to 
require all persons in the two islands 
to place themselves, their services and 
property at the disposal of the State 
for the war. Here was a hundred per 
cent effort. In 1941 the King approvd 
the naval forces of the Dominion 
receiving the title Eoyal New Zealand 
Navy, and the ships were henceforth 
designated “ His Alajesty’s New Zealand 
Ships.” They had previously been 
known as the New Zealand Squadron 
of the Eoyal Navy. The criiiser.s 
“ Achilles ” and “ Lcandcr ” did note- 
worthy work in many seas, as did the 
armed minesweepers and other small 
craft, whose number was being added 
to month by month in New Zealand. 

The New Zealand AA’omcn’s Auxiliary 
Air Force was formed early in 1941, 
and within half a vear the trained 


pyright heart. New Zea- 

land did all that 
could have been expected in the fight 
for democracy against Axis aggression. 

The contributions of Hong Kong, 
Malaya, Burma and other Eastern 
possessions of the Crown can only 
properly be estimated in terms of the 
campaigns fought after the coming of 
Japan into the conflict, but noteworthy 
efforts were made in the earlier months. 
For example, Malaya subscribed 
£3,750,000 for imperial defence in the 
first year and contingents of Cingalese 
troops left for service overseas in 
January 1941, while the coral reef 
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BERMUDAN COASTAL PATROL 

The tiny Colony of Bermuda (its area is 
just over 19 square miles) increased m 
importance when air and naval bases were 
leased to the United States in 1940. The 
patrol boat shown is manned by the 
Bermuda Volunteer Rifle Corps. 

Photo, F..Y..4. 

colony, the Seychelles, raised a defence 
force and sent men overseas to join the 
E.A.F. Actually, the first Crown Colony 
to get troops into the firing line was 
Cyprus, which sent two transport com- 
panies for service in France. Later, 
Cypriots did yeoman service in Greec« 
in the hard role of muleteers. 











'■ • ‘ - ■: -T , - -! 

JAMAICA VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS ON PARADE 

Here the Kingston Division of the Training Corps is parading for an inspection. In many 
respects it resembled our Home Guard. War brought grave economic difficulties to the Colony 
which normally exported 20.000,000 stems of bananas and 100,000 tons of sugar each year! 
Owing to shipping troubles this source of revenue and employment almost disappeared. 
/7o*h», : Ciuun Copgt ight 
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Chapter 17 1 

A YEAR OF STRESS IN INDIA: THE WAR 
EFFORT DURING 1941 

Civil Disobedience Campaign — Attitude of Congress Party — Moslem 
League's Demand for Severance — Dominion Status ‘As Soon As Practicable ’ 

— The National Defence Council — India's War Effort Grows — Industrial 
Mobilisation — Man-power Survey — Growth of the Defence Forces — Mr. 

ChurchilTs Message to India 


A r.L thi'otiL;h 1911 war ('Sort and (3) because the Government refused 

was !iani[)eied, but by no means to admit tliat India was a belligerent not 
thinttled. by the unwillingness of of her own free wdl. Mr. Gandhi did 
lii'T- )ii)lit!cid leader' to support the not ofl'er 'atvagraha himself because he 
Enijnre s war effort. Ilillion.' of Indians did not wi.sh to endiarrass the Goverii- 
played their isn't in that effort — in the ment, but he sanctioned the preparation 
fiirlifing line on many a distant front. of li.st.s of Congre.ssmcn who were 
on the .'(Ms and in the air, and in the pieparod to offer them.selves, and these 
f, Krone' which came into production in men invitefl arre.st by various act.« 
nianv jiarts of the country. Treasure, of disobedience again.st the defence 
too. w.is poured out with a ]avi=]i regulations or by .speaking again.st the 
hand. I’lit .still the great political war effort. 

p.irtic'— ('oiigii.'S, the Moslem League, One of the first to be arrested was 
an.'l the Hindu Malms, ibha- •refused to Mr. Nehru, who on Novembers, 1940, 
tliiowtlieii lull wi'iglit into tlie litdaiice. wim sentenced to one year and four 
To tlieni the struggle still wore an month.s’ rigoroas imprisonment on 
Itnpeii.ili't comple.xion ; it was a charges of having made speeches cal- 
liriti'li 1 oiieern, not tlicirs. Yet such culated to hinder the prosecution of the 
vas tile iiony of the situation that Mr. war, to discourage voluntary contri- 
Nehiuanil iiio't of the other spokc'tneii butions and to prepare the way for 
of Tiiilian demoeracy continued to .satyagraha. Early in the new year he 
fiiliiiiii.ite 11 ' jici'sionately and forth- was followed into gaol by Dr. Azad, 
I'.glitly Us any ag.dust Tot.ditariati President of Congress; and with 
tyranny. their leaders went a large number of 

the vear opened a, campaign prominent Congre,ss personalities. ^Yeek 
of mass civil disobedient — satvagra- by week, month by month, the agitation 
h,i ’—was in full swing. Launched in K^cw, and on July 1 , stated Mr. Amery, 
the prcMoii' October, it had been Secretary for India, 12,129 per-ons, 
iii.ide iiei e'sarv. 'aid Mr. Bhave, one of including 29 ex-mini.sters and 290 
Mr. Gandhi's oldest pu|-il', in inaiigiira- members of provincial legislature.s, were 
ting It. lice, iii'C (1) the Congress demand serving .sentences in connexion with 
for a N.irioii.d Government had been the civil di.sobedience campaign, 
rejertcil ; (2) bi‘c,rii'e treedom of .= 2 )eech Throughout the movement was in- 
iigaiii't the war effort had been denied ; spired, and largely directed, by Mr. 



LEADERS OF CONGRESS PARTY AND MOSLEM LEAGUE 

Left, Ah Mohamed Jmnah, President of the Moslem League. Centre, Maulana Abdul Kalan 
Azad, President of the A'1-India Congress. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, right, was the spokes- 
man of the Congress Working Committee and wielded much influence. 

Photos, ]\eustone ; Planet Xews 


Gandhi from his retreat at Wardha ; 
but the Mahatma persisted in his 
a.ssertion that, though Congress dete.sted 
British imperiali.sm, it had no quarrel 
with and bore no ill will to the BritLsh 
who were its instruments, whether they 
happened to be officials or non-officials. 
Moreover, tvith the resolve to struggle 
for puma swaraj ” (complete inde- 
pendence) through non-\dolent action 
lie coupled the necessity for communal 
harmony and for the development of 
“ charka ” and “ khadi ” (village handi- 
crafts and .spinning) as essential to the 
resuscitation of the Indian peasantry. 
To Mr. Gandhi, civil disobedience wa.s 
not designed to have any appreciably 
adverse effect upon the war effort ; 
rather “ it was a moral protest against 
the conduct of the war in the name of 
a free people, a token of the yearning of 
a political organization to achieve the 
freedom of 350,000,000 through purely 
non-violent effort.” 


The Indian situation wa.= dis- 
cus, sed in the House of Commons on 
April 22, when Mr. Amery moved a 
resolution extending for 
another twelve months „ 
a proclamation e m - riticizes 
powering a Governor ongress 
of a province in which parharnentaiv 
government could not be carried oil 
in accordance with the Government of 
India Act of 1935, to assume all or 


any part of the powers vested by 
that Act in the jirovincial body. 
The proclamation affected s e v e"n 


laovinces out of the eleven of Briti.-h 
India — the seven who=e Congress niinis- 
trie.s had resigned in October 1939 in 
accordance with the behc.st of the 
Congre.'S “ high command.” In the 
four province,' of Bengal, Assam, Sind 
and the Butiiab, with a population of 
something like a hundred million.s — 
one-third of the whole population of 
British India — provincial self-govern- 
ment had continued to work uninter- 
ruptedly. 

Mr. Amery criticized in strong terni.s 
the complete disregard di.splayed by 
Congress for the responsibilities of self- 
government ; and he referred to the 
gro-wing strength of the demand voiced 
by Mr. Jinnah, the leader of the ^fo.slem 
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THE INDIAN DEFENCE COUNCIL, WHICH HELD ITS FIRST SESSION AT SIMLA, OCTOBER 6, 1941 

The Defence Council was instituted on July 22, 1941, in order to associate Indian non-official opinion as fully as possible with the prosecution of 
the war. The Viceroy opened the first meeting. Bottom row : left to right, Nawab of Bhopal : Maharaja of Gwalior ; Maharaja of Bikaner iPro- 
Chancellor) ; Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar (Chancellor) ; Lord Linlithgow (Viceroy) ; Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh : Sir Mohd Usman ; 
Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga ; Begum Shah Nawaj, Middle row ; Nawab of Chatari ; Maharaja of Cooch Behar ; Nawab of Rampur ; 
Maharaja of Patiala ; Maharaja of Jodhpur ; Sir Cowasjee Jehangir ; Raja Bahadur of Khallicote ; Malik Khuda Baksh Khan ; Kumaraja Sir 
Muthia Chettiyar ; R.M. Deshmukh. Top row : R. A. Gopalaswami (Secretary) : G. B. Morton ; Jamnadas M. Mehta ; Sir Jwala Prasad 
Srivastava ; Sir Henry Gidney ; Sir Gilbert Laithwaite ; Lieut.-Col. B M. Mahon : Biren Mukerjee ; Dr. B. R. Ambedkar ; Captain Sardar Naunihal 

Singh Man ; Prof. E. Ahmed Shah ; Rao Bahadur M.C. Rajah. 


League, for the complete severance 
from the rest of India of the zones in the 
north-wo.st and north-east in which 
Mo.slems constituted a majority and 
their establishment a.s completely inde- 
pendent states, controlling their own 
defence, foreign affairs, and finance. It 
had to be recognized that this demand 
for “ Pakistan ” made the task which lay 
before Indian statesman.sliip much more 
difficult. Britain could only transfer 
the respon.sibility of Indian govern- 
ment to some other authority if she 
could be a'-snred that it would not 
immediately break down or break iiji. 
-A. mea.sure of agreement amongst 
Indians themselves was the first essen- 
tial, and it was upon Indian .statesmen 
in the main and not upon Britain that 
the time-table of future constitutional 
progress depended. No one lould regard 
the jire.sent deadlock with satisfaction, 
least of all patriotie Indian-i ; but Jlr. 
Amery hastened to jviy tribute to 
India’.s jiart in the war effort, finding in 
her achii'vemeiits in war evidence of 
her growing capacity to make her own 
defi'iice. 

Three months later, on August 1, 
the House of Commons discussed the 
Indian situation again. Mr. Amery 
reaffirmed as a matter of general 
acceptaiiee the resolve that India should 
attain Uoininioii status — or, rather, free 
and equal partnership in the British 


Vhuto. ^poit tC* (.•\ntiul 

Commonwealth — a^ .soon as jiracticable. 
But he was unable to report much 
progress 111 the ronstinitioiial sphere, 
since the great political parties jiersisted 
m their refusal to join in the EmpireA 


war effort or in the framing of a new , 

constilntion bv common consent. But j 

he a.'smted that there was evidence of ! 

growing annoyance in India with purely i 

partisan manoeuvres ; and l ence Lord 1 



COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, INDIA, AND HIS SUCCESSOR 

Left, General Sir Claude Auchinleck, who was succeeded in the India Command on July 1, 1941, 
by General Sir Archibald Wavell (right). General Auchinleck went to the Middle East as G.O.C.- 
in-C. : this photograph was taken on the occasion of a consultation n the autumn of 1941. 
Photo. British OJju Kil t ioicn i'nj.^/rnjht 
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I.’iihtli'.'uw, tli(‘ \']ci'iuv, Icav'iiig thr 
|i.irtii> to pursue their routrover.'ie.', 
hail aiMi'e^>ed himself ilirectiv to a 
nunilier of le.iiliiiu Indian piT'Onalities — 
men wlio a- mdividiiaU were bv their 
ability or rejneseiitatn e ( haiacter be.'t 
luted to |oiu in the Wink of administra- 
tion. I\ith hardly an exception, all 
tlio-e whom the \’ieeroy had approached 
had ic'-ponded unlie-itatinglv. So it 
hail been made po^.-ible to expand the 
\ iceroy's Executive Council to con.-i.^r 
of eight Indian- and onl v four European-, 
and a now Xatiunal Defence Council of 
about thirty meinlier- had been .set uin 
which would be almo-t eiitirelv Indian 
in its coiiiposition. 'I'lie-e changes 
(originally announced by Mr. Ariiery on 
July 22} marked a change in the spirit 
if not the letter of the Indian coii.-titu- 
tioii." 

hile the political world wa- di — 


SIDELIGHTS ON INDIA’S WAR INDUSTRIES 

Below, left, a scene in a dockyard where trawlers and other small naval craft are bubt. 
right, a stage in the assembling of an armoured car. 

at Jamshedpur, an enormous concern with 
Photos, British Official: Crown Copyright ; Indian Film 


traded by the satyagraha movement, 
the communal feuds, and the rivalries of 
parties and partisan.?, the Indian war 
effort continued, and continued to grow. 
On the whole, it was quite a pleasant 
picture that Sir Jeremy Eai.sman, the 
Finance Member of the Executive 
Council, painted in his budget statement 
presented to the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi on February 28. The strengthen- 
ing of all arm.? of the defence services, 
.-aid Sir Jeremy, was going forward with 
.-peed and energy. Over 500,000 men 
were under arms, and recruits were 
pouring in. Provision wa.s being made 
for raising new armoured and field 
artillery regiments, infantry battalions, 
engineer units, motor-transport .sections, 
and all the highly trained specialized 
ancillary forces needed in modern 
warfare. Improvements in .supplv were 
making it pos.-ible to transform the 
cavalry into armoured and light- 
.irmoured regiments. Defence,? were 
being modernized, and ader|uate train- 
ing establi-hments .-et up. 

The growth of the lloyal Indian Navy 
had continueil unchecked, went on the 
Finance Member. Shipbuilding had been 
e.xpanded, and the recruitment and 
training of officers and men for the new 
-hips had been inten.silied. New naval 
school? were being built, and the old 
constructional establishments enlarged. 

I\ith modern aircraft and equipment 
in sight from American source.?, it wa- 
po.-sibie to undertake the modernization 
of the Indian Air Force, while aenqilaiie 
manufacture had now reached such a 
-tage that aeroplane.? manufactured in 
India would make their appearance later 
in the year. Then, in the matter of 
■supplies. Sir Jeremy Eaisman .-aid that 
the number of workers in ordnance and 
clothing factories had increased to 
-lu.fXX), and steps were being taken to 
supplement their output by the use of 
railway and civilian work-hop? for 


Above, 

At top, left, is the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
a huge output. 

U nit 

niunitions-making. Profluction of army 
boots, saddlery and leather equipment 
was thirty times the jire-war average, 
and many war materials formerly im- 
ported were now being produced in 
India. Moreover, the supply depart- 
ment of the Indian Government was 
providing the British and Allied Govern- 
ments with large quantities of war 
stores and material. 

Further immense strides were re- 
ported by Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, 
Supply Member of the Government of 
India, in a survey of the country’s 
industrial mobilization 
which he broadcast on Industrial 
July 16. Among the Mobilization 
new facts disclosed were 
that the ordnance factories were now 
assisted by 230 trade workshop.? and 23 
railway workshops, which had under- 
taken the production of 700 items of 
munitions involving over twenty million 
separate articles. The annual production 
of gun? was five times greater than in 
peacetime ; the output of shells wa? 24 
time.- that of the pre-war output; and 
the supply of rifles and automatic wea- 
pon.? had also increased euormou.-ly. 
Not only were the Indian Army’s needs 
being met, but oversea orders had been 
fulfilled for 600,000 filled shells and 
150,000,000 rounds of small-arm? am- 
munition. 

Armoured fighting vehicles were 
being turned out in large quantities. 
Armour plate wa? being made by the 
Indian steel industry. Fifty-four "firms 
had been licensed by the Machine Tool 
Controller, and many tool? were now 
being made in India. About 200,000 
tons of structural steel had been pro- 
duced by the general engineering in- 
dustry, thousands of miles of cable and 
telephone wire were being laid, railwav 
lines and rolling stock w'cre bcim^ 
produced in large quantities, shipyard? 
were building small craft such as mine- 



sweepers and lifeboats, and tlie first 
aeroplane to be assembled in India had 
just been turned out. The cotton and 
woollen industries were working at high 
pressure ; 30,000 tailors employed in 
nine factories were producing 5,000,000 
garments monthly. The output of 
3,000,000 pairs of Army boots was 
keepiing the leather industry fully 
employed. Finally, Indian forests were 
providing that year 500,000 tons of 
timber for military purposes. 

Early in March General Sir Claude 
Auchinleek, the C.-in-C., proposed in 
the Viceroy’s Council of State that a 
man-power survey should be instituted 
throughout India — one 
which should exclude 
no class or area. There 
was, he declared, “ no 
deep-laid or malicious plot to emas- 
culate the people of the south or 
south-west,” and if the composition of 
the Indian army had been drawn for 
a long time past largely from the north, 
this was due to the fact that the south 
had been exempt for so long from the 
threat of invasion that the military 
temper of its people had deteriorated 
somewhat. 

The next day the C.-in-C. announced 
the revival of the Madras Eegiment, 
disbanded in 1926 ; and on June 12 
five new regiments were created out 
of what had been territorial units 
hitherto, viz. the Assam, Bengal, Bihar. 
Mazbhai Sikh and Mahar regiments. 
The formation of the last two met the 
demand of the Scheduled Castes that 
they should be permitted to enlist in 
the Army, since the regiments would 
recruit from certain classes of Sikhs 
and Mahrattas not normally drawn 
upon for military service. 

A survey of India’s defence forces 
during the first two years of the war 
was published in Simla on Sept. 3 : it 
made encouraging reading. The Indian 
Army had grown from 237,000 on 
Sept, 3, 1939 — the day of the out- 
break of war — to 700,0(K) ; in the pre- 
vious twelve months alone the increase 
had been 460,000. .A.t the same time, 
in accordance with a recommendation 
of the Chatfield Committee it had been 
converted from animal to mechanical 
transport — the number of vehicles hav- 
ing ri.sen from 6,<X)0 to 40,000. By the 
spring of 1942 about 5,000 trained lorry 
drivers would be turned out monthly, 
as compared with 600 a year in 1939 ; 
and the ordnance-artificers’ school was 
now jiroducing 6,000 trained men a 
year, and would .^ooii produce 12.tKX). 
The rate of recruitment for all 
arms was approaching 50,<W>0 a 
month. 

The Indian States were generous with 


Man- 

Power 

Survey 


men, materials and money. During the 
year to April 1941 their contributions 
included four cav.ilry regiments, 23 
infantry battalion^, four companies and 
one .section of sappers and miners, one 
camel corps tmit, three animal trans- 
port and eleven general purpo.se.s trans- 
port companies, ten labour companies, 
three ambulance units, signaller units, 
etc. Many impressive contributions 
were made, too, to the Viceroy’.s War 
Purpo.ses Fund, and some of the Princes 
presented ships and planes for the Indian 
Navy and Air Force. 

The National Defence Council met 
for the first time at Simla on Oct. 6. 
The first session was opened by the 
Viceroy, who declared that every 
day revealed more clearly the place 
which India had won for hen elf in the 
world. Then General Sir Archibald 
Wavell, whose appointment as .succc'sor 
to General Auchinleek as Comniander- 




INDIA RENDERED MAGNIFICENT AID IN MIDDLE EAST 

In all the Libyan offensives Indian brigades did splendid work and covered themselves with glory. 
The top photograph shows an Indian transport column passing through Derna late in 1941. In 
the other photograph In.i.an troops with camels and baggage are waiting to embark. 

I’ll tii-i, lltiti^li n[Jit ml : C foiru njnjrt'jht , ti' General 


in-Chief had been aiinouneed on Julv 1, 
read a message from Mr. Cluirehil!. 

In the fii-'t ye.ir nf llie w.ir. -.lid the 
Premier, it li.nl Immui impn-..il)le to liiul tiie 
weapons ami equipnn-iit nece-^ary for tlie 
Indian Army. In tiie -econd ye.ir ...onie- 
thing was done lint m tlie third yisir l.irge 
supplies of tile de.ldlio-t app.ir.ltlis of modelll 
w.ir would come in -teiuiy ilow to it-, expand- 
ing formations, .\lte.idy tlie son- of Indi.i 
had sliown tlifiiisel\*‘s noitliy of the liigliest 
respect and honour : wherever tliev liad 
foiiglit — in Cyrenaie.i. tlie .Suil.in, Entrea. 
Al)ys-.inia. Syria and l’ei-.ia — tlie Indi.in 
divtsioiLs li.nl played an important and dis- 
tinguished part. During in42 the armies of 
Indi.i witli their Briti-li eoniiades would be 

ITS.I 


llglitinu on a long front from the Ca.spinn 
Sea to the Nile. By so doing they will be 
barring tlie eai-tward progress of tlie war, 
anil tliiis keeping the horrors of Nazi inv.asion 
a thous.ind mdes away from the plains of 
Hindustan. 

But hero the Prime Minister had not 
roekonod with Japan. Before 1941 
was out, Indian armies were moving 
not westwards but eastwards to meet 
the hordes of the oriental foe ; and 
1942 had hardly dawned when India 
found her.self in the very front line of 
the war. 
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AMERICA UPHOLDS THE STANDARD OF DEMOCRACY 

In his first speech after re-election President Roosevelt enunciated in no uncertain terms 
the ideals and duties of a democratic nation. When he broadcast on March 15, 1941, 
the Lease-Lend Bill had just been made law. Mr. Churchill reaffirmed on April 27 
the necessity for the two great Democracies to combine against aggression. 


PuE^iDEXT Roosevelt in ms IxAcrGuii-\.TioN Speech .\s 
Pre-iden't for the Third TnrE, J.\nuary 20, 1941 : 

L ives of nations are determined not by the count of years 
but by the lifelinie of the human spirit. The life of a 
man is three score years and ten, a little more, a little 
le^»;. The life of a nation is the fullness of the measure of its 
w ill to live. 

TIk i-i- are men who doubt this. There are men who believe 
tliat Democracy as a form of government and a frame of life 
i^ limited or mea'^ured by a kind of mystical and artificial 
l.ite. that for some unexplained reason tjTanny and slavery 
have become the surging wave of the future, and that freedom 
is an ebbing tide. 

Hut we Americans know that this is not true. . . . De- 
moeracy is not dying. We know it, because we have seen it 
revive and grow. We know it cannot die, because it is built 
<in tlic unhampered initiative of individual men and women 
loineil together in a common enterprise — an enterprise under- 
t.ik.-n and r.inied through \>y the free expression of a free 
luMority. We know it because Democracy, alone of all 
toriii'* of government, enlists the full support of men’s 
• ■nhghtenoil Mill. We know it because DcEuocracy alone has 
con-'tructod an unlimited civilization, capable of infinite 
progre-is in the improvement of human life. 

Wo know it because if wo look below the surface we sense 
it still spreading on every continent, for it is the most humane, 
the nio«t- advanced and, in the end, the most unconquerable 
of all forms ot human society. . . . 

The destiny of America M'as proclaimed in words of 
pi’n]»iiccy spoken by our first President in his first inaugural 
in ITSO, M*ords almost directed, it would seem, to this year of 
1911 : “ The preservation of the sacred fire of lihorty and 
tin* destiny of the Kepiihlican model of government are justly 
cf)n'sid<‘rod— deeply, finally — staked on the experiment cn- 
lru’^ted to the hands of the American people.” 

If you and I, if we in this later day lose that sacred fire, if 
we let it bo smothered with doubts and fears, then wc shall 
reject the destiny which Washington strove so valiantly and 
triumphantly to establish. The preservation of the spirit 
and faith of a nation does and will give the higlicst justifica 
lion for every sacrifice that we may make in the cause of 
national defence. In the face of great peril never before 
encountered our strong purpose is to protect and to perpetuate 
the integrity of democracy. 

President Roosevelt in a Broadcast Speech, March 
15, 1911 : 

T he nation i-? calling for a sacrifice of some privileges, not 
fur tljo 'sacrifice of fundamental rights. And mo>t of us 
Mill do it willingly. Tliat kind of sacrifice is for the common 
national protection ami Melfare, for our defence against the 
mo-it ruthless l)rutahty in nil history, for the ultimate victorv 
of a May of life now’ so violently menaced. A half-hearted 
• tfnrt on nup part — tliat Mould lead to failure. This is no 
})art-timo job. Our differences must bo forgotten until the 
ta-^k is fini'ihed. I cask you for an all-out effort beo.inse 
nothing •^hort of an all-out cllort muU M’in. I ask you to 
consider tlie needs of all nations at this hour, to put a^de 
all pei^'onal tli(bTenc*-s until victory is won. 

Tlic liglit of Demot racy mu'^t bo kept burning. In the 
pfi'piduation of this light each of iw mu-^t pool hD own 
slrongth. Tin* •'ingle* cllort of one indi\ idual may neem ''mall, 
hut there .wo 130.000.000 individuals over Imre, and there 
are many moia millions in Ihit.dn and cIseM'here bravely 
shielding the great flame of Democracy from the black-out of 
barbarism. . . . 

Our country is going to he M’liat our people liave j>io- 
claimed it to be, the Ar-cnal of Democracy. Our country 
IS going to play its full part, and when the dictatorshijis 
disintegrate — and pray God that will be sooner than any 


of us now dare to hope — then our country must continue 
to play its great part in the period of world reconstruction for 
the good of humanity. 

We believe that the rallying cry of the dictators, their 
boasting about the master race, will prove to be all stuff and 
nonsense. There never has been, is not now, and never 
will be, any race of people fit to serve as masters over their 
fellow-men. The world has no use for any nation which, 
because of its size or because of its military might, asserts 
the right to goose-step to world power over the bodies of 
other nations and other races. 

We believe that any nationality, no matter how small, 
has the inherent right to its own nationhood. W^e believe 
that the men and women of such nations, of no matter M'hat 
size, can, through the processes of peace, serve tliemselvcs 
aud serve the Morld. 

>Ir. ClHTRCniLL IN A BROADCAST REVIEW OP THE WAK, 
April 27, 1941 : 

rilHE President and Congress of the United States, having 
newly fortified themselves by talking T\dth their 
c'lectors, have solemnly pledged their aid to Britain in this 
war because they deem our cause just and because they know 
their own interests and safety would be endangered if we 
were destroyed. Tliey are taxing themselves heavily, they 
have passed groat legislation, they have turned a large part 
of their gigantic industry to making the munitions M-ldcli wo 
need, they have even given us or lent us valuable weapons of 
their own. . . . 

No prudent and far-seeing man can doubt that the eventual 
and total defeat of Hitler and Mussolini is certain in view of 
the respective declared resolves of the British and American 
democracies. Tliere are less than 70,000,000 malignant 
Hums, some of whom are durable and some killable, and most 
of whom arc now engaged in holding down Austrians, Czeclis, 
Poles and many other* ancient races. The people of the 
British Empire and the United States number nearly 
200,000,000 in their homelands and in the British Dominions 
alone. 

They possess the unchallengeable command of the ocean, 
and will soon obtain decisive superiority in the air. They 
have more wealth, more technical resources, and they make 
more steel tlian the whole of the rest of the world put together. 
They are determined that the cause of freedom shall not be 
trampled down nor the tide of world progress be turned 
back by the criminal dictators. 

Wliile, therefore, M’e naturally view with sorrow and 
anxiety much that is happening in Europe and in Africa, 
and may happen in Asia, we must not lose our sense of pro- 
portion, and thus become discouraged and alarmed. AVhen 
we face with a steady eye the difficulties which lie before us 
M’e may derive new confidence by remembering those we have 
already overcome. Nothing that is happening now is com- 
parable in gravity with the dangers through wliich we passed 
last year. Nothing which can happen in the East is com- 
parable with M'hat is happening in the West. 

Last time I spoke to you I quoted the lines of Longfellow 
which President Roosevelt had written out for me in his own 
hand. I have some other lines M’hich are moU known, and 
which seem appropriate to our fortunes tonight, and I believe 
they will be so judged wherever the English language is 
spnken and the flag of freedom flies. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main, 

And not by eastern windoM’s only. 

When daylight com<‘.-5, conies in the light, 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how sloMiy, 

But westward, look, tlio land D bright. 
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WAR DRAWS NEARER THE UNITED STATES: 

EIRST HALF OF 1941 

Roosevelt Enters Upon Third Term — His Declarations of Policy — The 
Lease-Lend Bill Becomes Law — Giving Britain ‘The Tools' — U.S. Navy 
to Patrol the Seven Seas — The ‘ Robin Moor ’ Affair — If Hitler Were 
Victorious : Roosevelt's Sombre Picture — Battle of the Atlantic — Enormous 

Production Under Way 


E lected in the previous November 
President of the United States of 
America for a third term — the 
first to be accorded this signal honour 
in the history of the great repirblic — 
Mr. Roosevelt on January 6, 1941, 
reported according to the time-honoured 
custom on the state of the Union to a 
crowded Congress. His .speech had been 
more eagerly awaited than any since 
Presiflent Wilson’s declaration of war 
on Germany in 1917 ; the President 
himself in his opening words said that he 
apoke at a moment unprecedented in 
the history of the Union — “ unprece- 
dented, because at no pievious time 
has American security been as seriously 
threatened from without as it i.s today.” 

In a review of American history since 
the early days the President pointed out 
that the United States had always 
“ maintained opposition to any attempt 
to lock us in behind an ancient Chinese 
wall while the proce.ssion of civilization 
went past ; ” but for ninety-nine years, 
from 1815 to 1914, not a single war in 
Europe constituted a real threat ag.ainst 
the Union or any other American 
nation. Even when the World War 
broke out in 1914 it seemed at first 


to contain only a small threat of danger 
to the American future. But, as time 
went on, the American people began 
to visualize what the downfall of the 
democratic nations might mean to 
American democracy. Then, after a 
reference to the imperfections of the 
Treaty of Versaille.s — “ far less unjust 
than the kind of pacification which 
began even before Mimich, and which is 
being carried out under the ‘ New 
Order ’ of tyranny that seeks to spread 
over every continent today ”■ — the Pre- 
sident declared that the democratic way 
of life was at that moment being directly 
assailed in every part of the world. 
During sixteen months this assault 
had blotted out the whole pattern of 
life in an appalling number of inde- 
pendent nations, great and small, and 
the assailants weie still on the march. 
“ Therefore, as your President, I find it 
necessary to report that the future 


safety of our countrv and our democraev 
is overwhelmingly involved in event.'- 
far beyond our borders.” 

Followed a warning again.st a 
dictator’s peace, and against that 
.small group of selfish men who would 
clip the wings of the 
American Eagle in order 
to feather their own 
nests.” There was much 
loose talk of immunity 


Roosevelt’s 

Stern 

Warning 

from direct 


invasion from across the sea.«, and 
obviously no such danger e.xisted 
as long as the British Navy retained 
its power. Even if there were no 
British Navy it was improbable that 
any enemy would be stupid enough 
to land troops in the United States 
from across thousands of miles of ocean 
until he had acc|uired strategic bases 
from which to operate. Judging from 
Norway’s experience, the first phase 
of invasion of the American hemisphere 


‘ TO PROTECT AND PERPETUATE THE INTEGRITY OF DEMOCRACY ’ 
President Roosevelt’s Inaugural Address on January 20, 1941, was notable for an eloquent 
inspiring defence of the democratic ideal : ‘ Democracy alone/ he said, ‘ enlists the full force 
of men’s enlightened will.’ Here the President (2) is seen after the address. 1, Chief Justice 
C. E. Hughes who administered the oath ; 3, Thomas Qualters, Aide to the President ; 4. The 
Vice-President, Henry A. Wallace ; 5, John N. Garner, former Vice-President. (See Historic 
Documents, page 1736.) Photo, Witlc Worll 
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BRITISH REPRESENTATIVES IN UNITED STATES 
In January, 1941, Sir Gerald Campbell (right), then High Commissioner 
in Canada, was appointed British Minister to Washington. At the 
same time Sir Clive Baillieu (left) went to America to become 
Director-General of the British Purchasing Commission. 

Photos, Elliott ct Fry ; Planet News 


■would be the occupation ot strategic 
points by secret agents and tlieir dLi2‘)e^ 
— " and great num])Grs of them are 
ali>‘adv here and in Latin America.” 

Xt‘xt, the Pre-ident pro.'.eeded to 
state the national policy. lie condensed 
it under three levuL : an alhincliU'-ive 
luitional defence ; full support of all 
tIiovp rc'^olute jieople'' every\vherc ■who 
w**ie I■e^!'^tnlg aggrosion, thereby keep- 
ing till' war away from the American 
liemmjilitTe ; and tlie recognition that 
the ])rinciples of inoiality and con- 
sidt-ratioii'. of her own security would 
never ]ieunit tire U.S.A. to acquiesce 
in a ]'eaec dictated by aggressors. 
During tlie coming Session, the Presi- 
dent wrnt on, he would a=k Congress for 
gieatly incrca-;cd appropriations and 
autliori;;ations — for funds sufficient to 
inanufaeture munitions and war supplies 
to be turned over to those nations which 
were now in actual war with the 
aggressors. 

“ Our nio-st useful role h to act as an 
arsenal f'»r them as well as for ourselves. 
They do not m.'ed man-power ; they do need 
billiuns of dollars’ worth of weapons of 


defence. The time 
is near when they 
will not he able to 
pa\ for tliem in 
ready ca->l 1 . W c 
cannot, and ^\lU not, 
tell them that they 
must surrender 
because of their 
present inability to 
pay for weapons 
which we know they 
must have. , . . 

Let us say to the 
Democracies : ‘ \Vc 

Americans are vital- 
ly concerned in 
your defence o f 
freedom. We are 
putting forth our 
energies, resources 
and organizing 
powers to give you 
strength to regain 
and maintain a free 
world. We shall 
send you, in ever- 
increasing numbers, 
ships, aeroplanes, 
tanks and guns. This is our purpose and 
our pledge.* ** 

The President concluded his speech 
with a fine avowal of the liberal 
philosophy. 


“ We look forward,*’ he said, “ to a world 
founded upon the four essential human 
freedoms. The first is freedom of speech 
and expression — everywhere in the world. 
The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way — everywhere 
in the world. The third is freedom from 
want — which means economic understand- 
ings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy peacetime life for its inhabitanta — 
everywhere in the world. The fourth is 
freedom from fear — which means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a 


‘EVERY GUN, PLANE AND MUNITION FOR DEMOCRACIES’ 

Top, left, The President’s signature which made law the Lease-Lend BiU ; at the right is 
Mr. Roosevelt’s letter to the Speaker in which he requested an immediate appropriation of 
7,000,000,000 dollars. Below, left, at an earlier stage Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
gives evidence on the Bill to the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Photo, Keystoof 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHiNCTOM 


March 12, 1941*- 


denr Sir* Speaker? 

This nation ^J1S felt that It was iwratlve to the 
• rltv of A.-erlc8 thfct «e encoumge the denoeracies* heroic 
to ajrrresslons, by not only oalntainln? but also 
rior of -Mterlal arsistance from this country. 
Troref'V, the Congress has enacted ann 1 liave signed H.R. 
1777. 

T'rourh tills lejlslatlos. '"tv country has determined 
» .io it- full oa-t in crestin’ an ade-uate arsenal of demo- 
T.is -rest arseial .ill b« htbe in this country, 
be s oulaare of cor ot-n defensr. It .ill be the 
.,_,Vor fr.’ tools of defense for all uemocracios who are 
n -htl-.g to preserre themselves against aggression. 

’'il» the deferse eeuirment produced under H.K. 1776 
re-ain.s ulwc; the control of the U^ted States ^tll it ^ 

for disoositlon. it is the fixeu policy of thds ^vern- 
me;t'tn talec for democracies every g-ur.. plane and munition of 
7 -ar that »c -yjasibly can. 

To accotrolish these obJecUyes, I am transBltUng 
an estimTte in *e a»cunt of 

which are set forth In the acconpanylng letter 

arector of the Bureau of the Budget. J. stitin^y urge the 

inaediate enactment of ttda ^propria tlon. 


HoapectftiUy 


Honorable Sam Baybura, 

Sneaker, House of Representatives, 
iiasblngton, C. C, 
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to Britain iu wliicli he had won ooldeii 
opinions by his afiability and obvious 
deep concern, and recrossed the Atlantic 
specially to uive evidence in favour of 
the Bill before the flenate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Strong opposition was made iu 
the Senate by the isolationist Senators 
— Clark, Xye, Johnson, La Follette, 
Burton, Wheeler, Yandenbeiy and 
Taft — but the bill was ]iasscd on 
March 9 by 60 votes to 31. In the 
House of Representative.! i+ was .dso 
the subiect of loin; and occasionally 
animated debate, but on l\Iarch 1 1 it 




i.PACfFIC 
1 OCEAN 



1. .S. .NAVY YARDS OPILNLD lO RRIHSH ’W ARSHIPS 

As a result of the Lease-Lend Act British Naval vessels were able at need to be 
repaired and refitted in United States Navy Yards (marked with stars in map) — an 
incalculable advantage in the desperate Battle of the Atlantic. Photograph shows 
the destroyer H.M.S. ‘ Burnham ’ in the Yard at Boston, Mass. 

Photo, Ke’jstone 


point and in such a thorough fashion that no 
nation will be in a position to commit an 
act of physical aggression against any 
neighbour — evcrywhore in the world. This 
was no vision of a distant iniUcnnium ; it 
was a dofinitc base for a kind of world 
attainable in our own time and generation.” 

A fortnight later, on January 20, 
Mr. Roosevelt made another firm and 
fine declaration of hi.s and the nation’s 
policy, when at the haiuhs of the Chief 
Justice of the United States. Mr. Charles 
E. Hughes, he renewed his oath to 
“ preserve, protect and defend the 
constitution.” Again he reasserted his 
belief in democracy, declaring that in 

never before 
strong 
and to 


the face of a great pen 
encountered it was America’s 
purpo.se to protect democracy 
perpetuate its integrity. 

“ For this,’* he said, “ we master tiie spirit 
and faitli of America. We sliall not retreat. 
Wo are not content to stand still. A.s 
Americans \\c go forward iu the service of 
our country by tlio will of God.’’ 

Over a million peojile gathered iu 
Washington about the Capitol were the 
Pre.sident’s immediate audience ; 
many millions more Throughout the 
world caught something of the tire 
of a great utterance, of the sjarit of a 
great occasion, as the .speech was 
broadcast in The principal tongues of the 
European familv. 

Following his message to Congress, 
the President on .Tanuary 10 submitted 
to Congress a bill, the "■ Lease-and- 
Lend ” Bill, '■ to further promote the 
defence of the United (States. " 

Opening with a compreliensivo detiiiitiun 
of tlio term “defence articles.’’ the ine.isure 
authurized tlie President " to mamifacture in 


arsenals, factories and slnp- 
yards ... or otliorwise 
procure, any defence article 
for tlie Government of any 
country whose defence the 
President deems vital to 
the defence of the United 
States ” ; and “ to sell, 
tiansfor, exchange, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose 
of to any such Govern- 
ment any defence article ” 
ujion terms and conditions 
whicli tlio President should 
deem satisfactory and (in 
Certain cases) after consulta- 
tion with the Service cliicfs. 

Another clause per- 
mitted the repair or 
reconditioning of any 
defence article — ^whicli 
meant, said the Con- 
gressional leaders by wav of e.xplana- 
tion, that, e.g., the British battle cruiser 
■■ Renown ” could be rcjiaired iu 
Brooklyn Navy Yard if the Presnlent 
coiisidered it in the interests of the 
U.S. national defence for it to be so. 

The Lease-and-Lend Bill was warmlv 
welcomed on both .sides of the Atlantic ; 
ill the U.S.A., it i.s true, the diehard 
Isolationists continued their cain]>aigu 
of o])]) 0 'ition, but it was noticeable that 
that opposition was not organized on 
paity lines. IMr. Wendell Willkie, the 
Republican candidate who had put up 
so good a fight against ]\Ir. Roosevelt in 
the electoral campaign of two months 
before, was as enthusiastic as the 
President in urging that evervthing 
should be done to aid the democracies, 
since otherwise the war could not be 
kejit out of America. Indeed, so keen 
was Mr. Willkie that he cut short a visit 
1739 



was finally approved liy 317 to 71. and 
later in the same day the President’s 
signature made it law. On the very 
iie.xt day the President sent to Congress 
a request for an immediate appropria- 
tion of S7,()(Xt,(KX),iX)0 (£1.7.X).iXjti.()()<i) 
to finance orders under the Lease-I.eiid 
Act. After but a short debate the 
Appropriation Bill was passed with 
great majorities, many of those who 
opposed the original Lease-Lend Bill 
now voting with the majoritv; and on 
March 27 it became law. 

On .June 11 the President reported to 
Congress on the jirogress made under 
the Lease-Lend .\et. Between March 1 1 
and !May 31 defence articles amoiiiitiiig 
in value to over SJ.'i.iHHl.OOO had been 
sent under the Act to the democracies ; 
the largest item was “ for watercraft, 
etc., while the other items includetl 
aircraft, vehicles, clothing and medical 





U.S.A. TAKES GREENLAND UNDER HER WING 
On April 10. 1041, Mr. Roosevelt announced that by agreement with the Danish Minister 
in Washington the United States would take Greenland under U.S. protection. A base was 
established in this vitally important island : above are U S Navy patrol boats with an American 

tanker in a Greenland harbour. 

Kf i'tohe 


siipplir'^, and r-lir'iniral ffpnpinfnt, 

acrricnltural product', inacliinrry, raw 
iiiatcn'id' and metal'. Duiini,' the fit't 
fi\’c month' of 1041 Britain had hcen 
.'cut twelve time.' a' luaiiy aeroplane' and 
ten time'; a' many amo-eneiiie' A' in the 
fii-'t h\’e innnth^ of 101t», and duriiia 
the fii't four month' the U.!^..\. had 
tent .'event ecu time' a' nnicli in dollar 
value of i-.xplo'ive', and ninety time.' a' 
much 111 dollar valuation of fiie.irni' and 
amimminon as in the corrv'iioiidine 
jieriod of 1010. 

If w,i' levealed that in .June 1010 — 
after llunkiik — tlie Briti'h Government 
had keen .'applied from U.ts. snr[iln' 
stock with rilles. 
m a c h i n e-e ii n s, field 
artillery, a minimi t ion 
and aircraft to a valne 
of ten million' .'tprling. Prepara- 
tions were on foot for some .'even 
tliou'and Bnti'h pilots to he trained at 
air .school.' in the United State.'. Vast 
quantities of food were beiiitr or would 
be sent acro" the Atlantic ; al'O iron, 
steel, machine-tools and other es'entiaK 
for the maintenance and mcrea'C of tlie 
production of war materials in Britain. 


Replacing 

Dunkirk 

Losses 



LORD HALIFAX GREETS ROOSEVELT 

Lord Halifax crossed the Atlantic in the 
battleship ‘ King George V ' to take up his 
post as British Ambassador to Washington 
(January, 1941). The above photograph was 
taken in April, after the President’s address 
at the shnne of President Wilson. 


America wa.s maldng immediately avail- 
able to Britain two million gross tons 
of cargo ship.i; and oil tanker.'. 

“Allir-rl .'hips are being repaired by us, 
Allied 'hips are being equipped by us to 
ju'otect them from mines, and are being armed 
by us for protection agaimst raidi'i's. The 
naval vessels of Britain are being repaired 
by as so that they can return quickly to 
their naval ta-'k.'.” 

In January and again in July Mr. 
Harry Hopkiii.s, the Pn-.'ident’s per.'onal 
rcpro.'eiitative, wa.s scut to Loudon to 
inquire into and to .stimiilato American 
aid to Britain. In a broadcast on the 
.second occasion, on .July 27, Mr. Hopkins 
said that the Pre.'idcnt’s instructions to 
liim were : “ Find out if the material we 
are 'ending to Britain is arriving. Find 
out if it is what Britain wmiits. Let 
me know if tliero is anything more tliat 
Britain need.'.” He revealed that 
already America had .'ont several liiiii- 
dred tanks to the countries of the 
Bnti'h Empire, and a number of ocean- 
going ships, many of them oil tankers, 
had boon transferred to Britain. He 
regretted that he could not state exactly 
how many aeroplanes, tanks, guns and 
ammunition would aiTivo in Britain 
during the next twelve months, but he 
promi.sed that supplie.s of every kind 
would reach her in ever-increasing 
volume in this period. 

“ Your Prime Minister .asked us for the 
tools. I promise you that they are coming; 
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HOW AMERICAN AIRCRAFT WERE FERRIED TO BRITAIN 

U.S. aircraft built for Britain were taken over in Canadian 

by our R.A.F. Ferry Command, and flown thence to home /°P’ 

bLbers hned up at Newfoundland Arport ready for f"r^ng acro^ the Atla^.c. CenUe^^ e^ 
servicing a Lockheed Hudson ; “ Sergeant-Obsei.^^^^^ 

" fl^rarr^bly^lte ^t Command 

Photo,, BriHsh Official: Crotcn Copyrojht ; (top) .\euJoundland Atrport P.ctare : Hide 11 oWd 
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TO ALL DEFENSE WORKERS . . . 

Tlie President of the United States said' 

"E arpEAt.... 

'tc tne r-.-uers o. ft' 

" tflO iiic nuger- 
“to tr.o 

■'to cui own Gcv6:nTi-=»;t eripicv-res 

■'to put Ovxrv ounce ot c::-rt into nroduo.ng ihtsp niur.i- 
Mous sv/ihly and otint And with this appeal i givr V'’U 

the pledg? that ci! ci 'os wtio ere cfiiceis cf veui Gtivernritent 
will Uevote eurs-rlves to the sanno whole hearted extent to the 
great task which lies ahead 

■‘We must be the gre-ot arsenal ot democracy For us this 
ij at. cmergt.no os serious -us war itseit We inurt apply our- 
•.el*. ea to our task with the cirns re^^ciut’or, the seme sense cl 
1 : ler-o'- same spir.t of patriotism and sc ennee as wo would 
were v/e at war ’ . 

* ♦ ♦ 

Let s get squarely behind our President's appeal. 
* * 

Let's work together building that “GREAT 
ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY" in record time. 

it 


I- it conceivulilt'. lie a-ked. 
that t!'i‘ Aiiii'iK-aii people 
would allow thi^ to happen 
•after the rlear etateinent-: 
and a.pjteala whitdi li.id 
been niaile liv Fie..]ih-iit 
]io()-ev‘'lt, afrer tin* ovei- 
whehnino re-jxinse to 
tlio-e appeal.- made Lv 
h'onuie af;er tile U.S.A. 
laid '|i.fiii;telv tajceii her 
]>iaeo hehmd the tvarr.nn 
demoeraCie'. and proviih d 
I) l!;on'’ wnrtli of nmni- 
tion- to carrv on the 
deieiiee of tlieir eoniinon 
freedom ? " Shall we now 



Increase PRODUCTION! - That’s our No. 1 job! 


Let's go' 

APPEAL TO WORKERS IN THE 
•GREAT ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACif’ 

L.euf. -General William Knudsen (right', 
appointed Director-General of the Production 
Management Council set up in December 
lO-jo Above, a poster exhibited m American 
plants working on defence orders. An 
enlargement of the emblem adopted by the 
Ofrice of Production Management is shown 
at right. 

/7m. / m. T'-pn-nl } 

lli.it an .i-.'.cmlily h<-lt ‘-trotches from 

Mill- Wf't' in coji-i to ihi> i'.land and to the 
^fniiih- j-hi't : tliat nothing will ln.‘ allowed 
to iiitiif. ii- with tin* lull otUciency of tliis 

Xiithniu Ami yet Mr. Hopkins 
admit te.l that since ho had arrived in 
Jaindon he had hcirnt that, though most 
of the raw material shipped to Jlritain 
had arrived, some of the prec'oim cargoes 
had gone to the bottom of the sea. 

ThI^ situation had lieen anticipated, 
and already provided for. In a striking 
broadcast maile on April 2i Mr. Stim- 
Min. r.S. Secretary of AVar, liad urged 
that the .American Navv should go to 
the a'si.vtance of the Briti--h fleet, since 
if the power of the British Xavy were 
broken, the American Xaw’s power, 
too. would be reduced to but an im- 
potent fraction of its present strength. 



flinch and permit these munitions to be 
sunk in the Atlantic Ocean ? ” And 
in a speech on the same day Col. Knox, 
U.S. Navy Secretary, had said; 

" America had gone too far to back down ; 
she could only go on. Hitler cannot allow 
our war supplies and food to rcacli England : 
he will bo defeated if they elo. We cannot 
allow our goods to be sunk in tlie Atlantic : 
we stiall be beaten if they arc. We must 
make our promise good to give aid to Britain. 
M' c must see the job tlirough.” 

On the morrow of these pronounce- 
ments by two of his most important 
ministers President Koosevelt was 


U'ked at his press conference to make 
his eommrnt. ” I think." he replied, 
■■ they spoke for themselves veiy clearlv, 
and for the great majority of tlie 
American peojile.'’ “ Ami for vou. sir ? ” 
asked one of the jircssmeu. " Yes ” ; 
and the President went ou to say that 
the Ameneaii naval patrol had been 
extended from time to time and would 
bo extended ” as far into the waters 
of the fs.wen Seas as mav be neccssarv 
for the defence of the .Vmcrican henii- 
sphere ” ; tfiat he would not be at all 
surprised if Greenland were not in part 
occupied by tlio Axis at pre-eiit, and 
that the United States was emphatically 
“doing something about it.” (On 
April 10 the President had announced 
ail agreement with the Danish Minister 
in Washington for the establishment in 
Greenland of air bases and, in effect, 
bringing Greenland under the protection 
of tile U.S.A.) 

At the end of April Admiral Stark, 
U.S. Chief of Naval Operations, 
announced that Anieiiean warships were 
already patrolling — not 
convoying — as far out 
as a thousand mile.s in 
the Atlantic, and on 
the same d.ay the President made it clear 
that there would be no limit to the area 
which U.S. warships would be prepared 
to cover in defending the Americas. 
Even before this declaration (on 
April 11) the Red Sea and the Gulf 
of Aden liaci been opened to American 
shipping by President Roosevelt and 
U.S. ve.sscls wore given jierrnission to 
carry supplies to Egypt as far a.s 
Ismailia on the Suez Canal. Thus 
America recognized that with the 
extinction of Italian power in Ea.st 
Africa the adjacent waters had ceased 
to be a comliat zone. 


U.S. Navy 
Patrols the 
Atlantic 


Here we mav mention some further 
instances of American svmjiathy for 
the domocracie-. m the .^hape of 
action against the Axis Powers. At 
the end of March, following acts of 
sabotage by the crews of some Italian 
ves.sels, a number of Axis ships in 
xlinerican ports wore seized by the U.S. 
Coast Guard and taken under “ pro- 
tective cuAody.” German and Italian 
protects against those seizures were 
promptly made, and as promptly re- 
jected ; the ships had been seized, it 
turned out, by tlie President’s own order, 
and Mr. Cordell Hull, when called upon 
to justify the procedure, declared that 
sabotage in the sliips seized had en- 
dangered the safety of American ports. 

On May IG a number of French vessels 
in American harbours, including the 
“ Normandie ” at New York, were 
boarded by U.S. Coast Guards. In 
vain M. Henrv-Hayo, Ambassador of 
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Yicliv t'lance, piotostcd a,<;ainst what 
lie (If'scTibiNl as ■■ an unfriendly act/' 
Ills [norest v.as deemed to be })e>ide 
the point in the light of the mounting 
evidence of collaboration betweenVichv 
and Berlin. It wa^ even riunoured 
that America was making readv to seize 
JIart!ni(|ue and other French pos'-C'- 
sions in America if the situation 
further deteriorated. Then on June IG 

„ ^ . Mr. Sumner M’elles. 

Subversive t ' o x- i o r 

. L.S. Lnder-Secretarvot 

Nazi ^ , ■ 

. ^ . State, presented a note 

gencies German Emba'sy 

in Washington demanding the clo-.ing 
of all German consular offices in the 
U.S.A. and it.s po^essious, of the 
German Librarv of Information in Xew 
York, railway and tourist agencie.s, etc., 
and the removal from U.S. territory of 
all German nationals connected there- 
with — this on the ground that it liad 
come to the knowledge of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment that these agencies of tlie 
German Reich had been engaged in 
activities outside the scope of their 
legitimate diitio', activities of an im- 
proper and unwarranted 
character wliich rendered 
their continued existence 
in the U.S.A. inimical to 
the welfare of the country. 

By way of retaliation 
Hitler ordered the closing 
of the corresponding U.S. 
offices in Nazi Europe. As 
the Italian Government 
followed suit, all Italian 
Consulates in the U.S.A. 
were ordered to be closed 
by July 15. 

American opinion 
against the Axis, already 
running strong, was still 
further exacerbated by the 
sinking bv a German 
U-boat on Mav 21. in the 
South Atlantic 950 miles 
from the Brazilian coast, 
of the 5.00t)-ton U.S. 
steamship “ Robin Moor.” 

Fortunately there, was no 
loss of life, .since eleven 
of tlie crew were [licked 
up by a Biazilian steamer 
and taken to Pernambuco, 
and the remaining thirty- 
five were rescued bv a 
British ship anil landed at 
Cape Town. The news of 
the “ Robin Moor's ” 
sinking was officially 
announced in 'Washington 
on June 12, and on .lime 
20 the President brought 
the matter to the formal 
attention of Congress. 


soul, * wuif li'fT aHoatin small lif**b<jat'. from 
appioximatelv twu to thi*oo woek^. when llu*\ 
\vt ru aci‘iil**ntally tlKcovt-rod hs 

Iriuiidlv TUi>. I'liance r<*ociJ<* (ii»e> not 

l*“->son tlie brutalitv ot casting tin* ImatN 
xuliift ill mul-t»Cfan. The total 
sb(>\Mi for the iiio*?t «*l«-mf*htary |»i ol 

inti'Pimtioiial law anti of humanity biands 
the ''Uikinj; of tin* ‘ IJolaii 3loor ’ a^ the art 
of an international outlaw.” 

M as the case of the " Robin Jloor ' 
;i step in the camiiaigii against th.e 
U.S.A. analogous to cain[iaigiis against 
other nations >- The Piesideiit thought 
it migh.t well be so. 

'■ Wt* mu^st take the sinking^ of the ' Uobin 
Moor* a', a warning to the T'.S. not to re-^i-^t 
the Xa/i mov«‘ment t>f world rtuujue-t. It 
i-x a warning that tin* T’.S. mav U'-e tin* liigh 
■-.eas of the wairld only willi Nazi con-st*!!!. 
Were we to \i( ld on thi-'. w»* would in- 
evitahly ^uhmit to worhl domiiuilion at tin* 
hand^ of the ]*re-ent leailers. <»f tin* (i<*rjiian 
lleich. We are not yielding ainl w«* do nut 
propo-^e to y'u Id." 

One more great iitter.uicc of tbe 
American Rresident, made while the 
"Robin floor's” fate was .still un- 
known, calls for mention. Tiie occasion 
was the meeting in 'Wiislmigton of tlie 


(loteriiing Boaid of the Pan-.\niencan 
Union ; the date, the evening of May 
27 : the theme, the [dace of tlu' Ameri- 
can republics and Canada in a world 
threatened hv totalitarian dotnina^^ioii. 
In his opening remarks Mr. Roosevelt 
-poke of the deepening and lengthi'uing 
shadows, of the iiigliT wJiieh had s[)read 
over so manv of the countries of F.urope. 
He recalled how a vear before Britain 
stood alone, and how the .A.niei'ie,ui 
Government rushed amis to meet her 
desperate needs. He iiiad.e it jilaiii that 
.Vinerica's whole [irogiamnie of aid for 
the democracies Lad been liased 

“ DU Iicird-hi cuh <l uiuiccrn hu nur own 
'jurnrits Jind for tin* kind of and civihz*‘d 
woild in winch Wt* wwh b> livt*. Kvcrv 
liollar nf inatriial fliat wc '-end lu‘lp> tn k<*.‘p 
I ho dLLtatc'is> aw ay li om i nir cw n hcmi-'phm-. 
Evory ihiv tli.-y aro held ofl n-, tinn* to 

Itiiild mure gun-s. tank*'. acr« nilancs.. and ''iiip". 
Wo havo rnado no prctmct* about onr own 
solf-uilcro^'t in tliK aitl. (b<'at Ihitani 
undorstands it — and «!0 iloo-i Xa7i (iorin.iny 
. . . We have doubled and rt'tlonbli-d our 
va«t production, incro.wing nn'utli i*v 
month our material -‘Upidy of toob of war 
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civix’i'.-. •Ui.n»«> ct* *• v Cr.itfi 
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“The passengers and crow 
of the ‘ Ibd>iii Moor,’ ’’ lie 


A STATE OF UNLIMITED NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
On the evening of May 2v. 1941. President Roosevelt addressed the governing 
board of the Pan-American Union, then meeting at Washington. He told 
them of the dangers that threatened and said he had that day issued a 
Proclamation i concluding paragraphs are shown above} declaring a state of 
emergency which required ‘ the strengthening of our defence . . . to the 
extreme limit.’ iSee Historic Documents, p. 1745.' /v^'7^^o>c 


. Hritnin an<l ( 'hin.i— .1 ml 

0 V o n t u a 1 1 y for all Iha 
damorr.u’i'*''. 'I’ha ''Upl’b' 
till*'.!* tool" will not fail; it 

Will luri i*a"»\" 

Then tin: Pre'iilent went 
on to p.iMit in sonibn' 
coloni'.s n [iietnre of tic' 
kind of wo’.'ld in winch 
tlie Ameni’.'in lepiibhis 
would find themselves if 
Hitler weie v i c 1 o r i o ii s. 
Mill'll the Old 'World had 
been eiidaved, tlie New 
AVorld Avould soon be 
men.u r ed. " I ,im not 
speculating abour .lU this : 

1 merely lepear what is 
.ilready in the Nazi book 
of World conipiesi. Thev 
[ilan to tieat the Lai in 
.Vmeric.ui nations as rhev 
■ ire now treating the Bal- 
kans. 'rin-y [ilan tin n to 
stiangle the Umtei! Stages 
of America and the 1 )omiii- 
lon of Canada. . . 

Already the war was 
eomiiig verv close home. 
But for tlie e[iic resist.niee 
of the British Coininon- 
wealthand the niaguifieeut 
defence of China, Hitler’s 
[ilan of World dnnniMtion 
would be near it' accom- 
[ilishineiit. The Axis 
Powers could never 
achieve that objei Tive 
unles.s they first obtained 
control of the .'cas. That 
aeliieved — and to .leliieve 
it they must ca[irure 
Great Britain — thev would 
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SINKING OF U.S. FREIGHTER ‘ROBIN MOOR’ 

The ‘ Robin Moor ’ on fire after attack on May 21, 1941, by a U-boat. 
Besides a torpedo, some thirty shells were fired by the enemy sub- 
marine. Eleven of the crew were picked up by a Brazilian steamer 
and thirty-five by a British ship. This incident did much to harden 
American feeling against the Axis. 

Photo, Keijitone 


b(‘ iiblf to dictate to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Tlieii tlie Pre.sident reviewed the 
ereat Battle of the Atlantic, e-\:tendin<; 
from the icv waters of the North Pole 
to till' frozen continent of the Antarctic. 
He spoke of the piratical activities of 
the Nazi raideis and .submarines ; he 
obvioH'lv reuarded as jui-sihle the at- 
tempted establishment of Nazi bases in 
(Ireenland and Iceland, which would 
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force ot anti- ...” 

Then, after a flesh ropndiatiou of ti 
Hitler-dominated world, a reiteration 
of the resolve that the Americatis would 
accept only a world of the “ fotir 
freedoms,” the President made tliis 
dramatic declaration. 

“ Pro'.iiient of a iimteil, dotcmiiiicd 
pooplo. I vn\ "nlenuilv ; W’e r*’a?<''ert tlio 
ancient AineiK'nn ilKtrinc of f'rt’Ctloin of the 
8 ca>, \v»‘ reri-i^ert tlio solidarity of tlio 21 
Arn*'ric.in republjc-s and the Poininton of 
Can.'ida in the ])r.‘*M‘rvatii>M of tin* itulo- 
pondenc*' of thf' li(‘tiU'']iherf. We have 
ph'd^«-il materia! <«upt>ort to th<‘ otlaT 
dcinocracic'. «if the world, and \se will fidlil 
that pledge, . . . 

\N e are pl.icint; our armed roice" m a '•t rate- 
pic imlifary position. We will not hesitate 


Therefore, I have 
tonight issued a 
l*ruelamation that 
an unlimitctl rui- 
tion.il emergenev 
exiNtjs and requires 
the strenj?theiiinti 
of our tlefence to 
tlie extreme limit ot 
our national power 
and a u I li o r i t > 

(Sre Hi=>toric Docu- 
ments, page 1745 ). 

.M e a n w li i 1 e . 

America’s prodtic 
tion programme 
w a .s striding 
ahead. In the 
Biidoet for the 
vear endino June 
31 J. 1910, the esti- 
m.ited exjietidi- 
turo on Defence 
ainounteil to 2 per 
cent of the net 
national income. For the year 1940-41 
the estimate repre.seuted 7| per cent, 
while for 1941—42 it was expected to 
reach 24 per cent of income. On 
Decentber 20, 1940, the President had 
set up a “ super defence ” council — 
the Olfice for Production Management — 
compo.sed of Wdliam S. Knudsen, a 
prominent industrialist, as Director- 
Geueral; Mr. Sidney Hillman, of the 
C.I.O. as A.ssociate Director-General 
and repiescntative of Labour; thcNa\y 
Secretary, Col. Knox, and the Secretary 
for War, Mr. Stiinson. representing the 
armed forces. The work of the O.P.M., 
it was explained, would fall into three 
principal subdivisions ; (1) actual pro- 
dm tion of war materials under the tliroct 


superwsion of Mr. Knudsen ; (2) an 

office of defence purposes, under Mr. 
Donald Nelson ; and (3) a Defence 
Priorities Board. The order formally 
setting up the O.P.M. was issued on 
January 8, and on the same day a 
statement was published on its behalf 
to the effect that it would need the 
active, aggressive cooperation of every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States “ if we are to make this arsenal 
in America adequate to the successful 
defence of freedom and democracy.” 

In their appeals for increased pro- 
duction Mr. Knudsen and his associates 
were supported by the leaders of Ameri- 
can organized Labour, of whom the most 
prominent were William 
Green, President of the Labour 

A.F.L., and Philip Disputes 

Murray, his opposite 
number of the C.I.O. All the same, 
during the winter there were several 
strike.-!, which had their origin, in part 
at leaA, in the rivalry of the two great 
Labour organizations, and on more than 
one occasion the active intervention of 
the President was required before a 
settlement could be obtained. But, 
generally speaking, the outlook in every 
department of the American home front 
w.rs encouraging. The reports of the 
O.P.^I. revealed soaring output of planes 
and defence material of every kind. On 
:m arch 11 the U.S. Army passed the 
million mark for the first time since 
World War I, and the strength of the 
Navy in men and ships increased apace. 
At the same time aid for Britain and 
her allied democracies grew from week 
to week, even from day to day. 
America, in a word, was taking off her 
coat to implement the President’s 
promi-'e that in her the democracies, 
fighting for their own and the world’s 
freedom, should find their arsenal. 


Ill 11-1 iiiir .iniirii fiiri’i's to ri'in-l .itt.u'k. . . . 



BULLET-RIDDLED MESSERSCHMITT FOR U.S. FACTORY 

An enemy ^ghter plane shot down over Britain in fair condition was sent to America tor inspec- 
tion by the engineers of the Vultee aircraft plant m the spring of 1041. Here a derrick is seen 
about to lower the Messerschmitt on to the quay 
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ROOSEVELTS STIRRING CALL TO THE AMERICAS 


On May 27, 1941, in a histone “ Fireside Chat ” broadcast from the White House, 
the President proclaimed a state of *■* unlimited national emergency,” and called upon 
all the nations of the Western Hemisphere to cooperate in repelling the deadl> menace 
of the Axis Povveis against their homes and their freedom. 


W HAT wo face arc cold hard facts. Tho lundainonta) 
tact is that what started as a Fairopo.oi w.a- ha^^ 
developed, as tho Nazis always intended it shonhl 
develop, into a world war for world domination. Adolf 
Hitler never con^-idered the domination of Kuropt.^ .1-3 an en<l 
in It'^elf. European conquest was hut a step towaul', tin- 
ultimate goals in all other continents. It is uniuHtahahh 
apparent to all of us that unless the advance of Ilitleri''!n i" 
forcibly <‘hecked now tho Wc-tern Hemisphere will he within 
range of Nazi weapons of destruction . . . 

Your Government knows wh.it tciins Hitler, if 
would impose. They arc, indeed, the only terms on wlm-h 
he would accept a so-called urgiitiatcd ” peace. Viuler 
those terms Gci’many would litei.dly p.ircol out the world, 
hoisting the swa.stika itself o\er vast tciritories and popu- 
lations, setting up puppet go\ ernimuits of its own choosing, 
wholly subject to tho will and policy of a coiiqueior. 

To the peoples of the Americas triuiupiiant Hitler wouI<l 
say, as ho said after the seizure of Austria, after Munich and 
after the seizure of Czechoslovakia : I .am now comph^tcly 

sntislied. This the last territorial rea*l.{ust rnent I s»‘ok.'' 
And he, of course, would add : “ All we want F peace, friemh 
ship and prolitable trade relations with you of the New- 
World.” 

And were any of us in the Americas so incr<“dih!y .simple 
and forgetful as to accept those honeyed words, wh.at would 
tlieii happen ? Those of tho New \\orld who w<“re s,.^-kiiig 
protits would be urging that all the dictatorships desired was 
” peace,” They would oppose toil and taxes tor Ameiican 
armament. 

Meanwhile the dietatorslups would bo forcing the enslaved 
peoples of their Old World conquest.s into the system they 
are even now organizing — to build a naval atul air foico in- 
tended to gain a hold and be master of the Atl.tntic and the 
Pacitic as well. They would fasten an economic str.mglchold 
on our several nation.?. Quislings wouhl Ije foutnl t<> subvett 
the Governments of our Kopublics. and the Nazis would back 
their Fifth Columns with invasion if necessary. 

I am not speculating about iill tliis. I mer< ly ropi.it wh.it 
is already in the Nazi book of world cimque.%t. . . . 

The Axis Powers can never achieve tlicir ohjictivc <,»! 
world domination unless they fii-st obtain control of the seas. 
This is their suj>reiue purpose today, and to achieve it 
they m\i&t r.iptiu’e Great Hritain. They would then have the 
power to dictate to the Western HiMuisphcrc. No .sj^uriou-' 
argument, no appeal to sentiment. n<» false pledge-, like thO'-e 


given by Hitler .it Munith. t.m di'Ci*i\e the Ani' iie.in pocq.le 
into Ix’IieMiig th.il lie and lils Axis paitneis would not. witii 
Hrit.iin dele.iteii. close m I'cb'iit less! v on ihjs In jiii-plnTe. 

lint if the Axis (ail to g.nn (onfrol of the sc.i'^ llu y are 
CiTtainly (h'fe.ited. their ilieatns of wojld doniin.iliou will 
tlu-n go by the ho.ird. aiul th»* i liniiual haulers, who starti'il 
tills w.ir will slider inevit.il'le disastca. Both t hev .ind their 
people know this, and the\ an- .ifraid. 'Hiat is wh\ they ale 
risking *■ very thing they have in conduct ing < 1 esper.it . ■ attempts 
to break llirough to comm.nid the ocr.m . . . 

I have s.'iid Oh many oic.isions th.d the United St.ites is 
must fl ing Its men and resource.s only for the ]»nr]iosf of 
d«-reiic<-- only to repi‘1 attack. 1 ie]>f,it th.it stalenu nl now. 
But we must he realistic. Wlicn we iwi* i)ie word attack we 
have to relate it to 1h»‘ lightning spn-il of modern wait.iie. 
Nohody can loi-etell tt>night just when the acts of the 
dict.-itois will ripen into an attaik on this Hejnisjilu'ie aiul 
iis, hut Wo know enough by now to realize th.it it would he 
suiiidc to wait until tliey are in our fiont vanl. . . . 

Todav* the whole world is divided hetvseen human sl.iverv 
.Old hum. in freedom, botw’een ]>agan hrutality an<l the 
( In 1 st Ian iilc.ii. Wc clioose human freeilom, wliieh is the 
Christian ideal. We will not accejit .a Hitler-donunatcd 
woihi. .ind We will not accejd a world like the post-war 
world of tho lh2os. in v\l)icli the ««eeds of Hitleiism c.m again 
ho jdanted and allowed to grow. We will accept only a 
world consocr.it 4 d to freedom of <,p«s eh and expreshinn 
.dmI the frci'dom of (wa ry ]'»r,son to vvoi-ship (iod in Ins own 
v\ay, freedom fnun want .and freedom from ti-rmnsiu. , . . 

As Presiilont fd' a united, dotenninod peojdc 1 say solemnly : 
Wc rca.ssert tho ancient AnuTic.-in doctrine of Ireeilom of tlie 
seas, wc reassert tho solidarity of the 21 Aim-rican Pejuihlics 
nn<l the Dominion of Canaihv in flu* jircservathm of the 
indepi^mlonce < 4 1 lie hcmisjdiere. 

We liave pleilgfd material support to the other demof r.ici{‘.s 
of the world, .and we will fulfil that phdge. 

We in the Americas will decide for ours.-lvi's whether, 
wlu-n and wjiero our .American intiTosts an* nttacketl or our 
security threatene4l. We are placing our arnu'd foices in a 
stiat«‘gic military jiosjtion. Wo vmH not hesitate to ns.* our 
.n-nifil forei's to npel attai-k. 

Tlu refore. vvitli a profound consi jouvness <»f niv respon- 
sihihtie,s to my c«iur.trymen .ind my countrv's (au-.i- I luive 
t-'iiiglit issued a pro<-bini.ition th.it an nnlimitfd national 
« niefgency exists and requires the strengt hennu: of our tle- 
ffiiee to tie* extreme limit of our national pow*T .ind anthoi ity. 


Proclamation of Unlimited National Emergency 


W iiERE.vs a succession of event.s makes it plain that th** 
obiectives of the Axis belligerents in such (the pia^eiit 
European) war .are not confined to those .avowed at its 
eommencem('nt. but include the overthrow thioughout tie* 
world of tho existing democratic order and the worKl-vvidf 
domination of peiiples and economies tlirmigh the dis-truclioii 
of all resistance* on land, sea .aiul in the au’ : 

And whereas indifi»Tcnce on the part of tlie United Stal'*s to 
the increasing men.acc would he perilous. an«l common ]'ru~ 
dence requires th.at for tlic .security of this nation and of this 
Hemisphere we should pa.ss from peacetime authoriz;>tioiis 
of military strength to such a basis as will enable us to cop** 
instantly and decisively with any attempt at tlie hostj!»' 
encirclement of this Ileniisphere. or the r-stahlishment of any 
base for aegrossion .again.st it. .as WfU .as to repel thi»*at of 
preilatorv incursion l>y foreign ag*ait.s into imr territory 
and sfveiety : 

Now, ther*“forc. I. Franklin 1^. lloosovelt. l*iesideiit <»f tin* 
United Static of America, do proclaim th.at an unlimiteil 
national emergency confionts this country whii’h requires tlial 
it.s milit.ary. nav'.ai. air aiul civilian doff nces bo put on a basis 


o( r«-.Hlin»^‘s-, to repvl any or all ai ts oi* thnats i.f ageres-;ioii 
diifcted towards any part of the W4'st«*rn Ib niispliiTi-. 

I I’.aU upon all K»yal citiz»-ns eng.ig*il m pi-'Mliieiiou for 
d« (flic** to give prec^alonce the needs <4 t)|,. nation to the 
end that a system of govi'iiinient ih-tl in. ike-, piiv.it*' enler- 
piisc possibh' may survivi*. 

1 call upon all lov.d wuikm'-n. .is w.U as einiilny.-i-s. to 
merge their lesser dilb-ri nces in llie l.irg. r elloit to t jisuie the 
surviv.d of tho only kind of guveinnieut wiinli recognizes 
the rights of labour or eajutah 

I call upon lov-al St.ile and loc.d leadei-s and olUeiaK to 
<w-4qMTate with tho civilian defi*nce ag»*n« n-s ot the* United 
'■'tales to assut** our internal security against foreien-ilirected 
-ubversion. and to put every community in ooh-r for a 
in.'iximum of productive effort, a minimum of w.ist** ami 
unnecessary friction^;. 

1 call upon ail loyal citizens to jilace the n.Uioif'- m-eds 
fust in mind and in action to the end th.tt we m.iy mobilize 
.md have reH'ly for instant ilefeiisive use aU of the ]4ivsical 
y»r*w,Ts.all of the moral sirengtli and all tlie material lesJurees 
of tills naaon. 



Diary of the War 
MAY and JUNE, 1941 


Nlay 1, 1941. Fuitlicr r^ncmy attacks 
I'U out*'!' (li'tcin * - ot Ttjliruk ; British 
t >)Unt'T-.itt.ick with "I'.ccci^. Ni^ht 

i.iidt i " ovt-r Mt \ 

May 2. Aini'uinccd that 43,000 men 
bi‘t*n w it inli-.iwu from Greece. 

( ’.intonTiK'nt at H.d)haniy.i attacked by 
Ii.iqi liulbar, near Haifa pipc- 

liiif, t.tkan by li.up''. British occupy 
B.i'i'.i. Jteavv niLdit raid on Mar-?eV'«ide. 

May 3. b'luiitin^ in pIn^I•a•«^'^ at Hal'- 
t>ani\a. L)t‘-'tr<>>' r-^ Diamond ” <uid 
‘ Wiynack i'‘pnrtt d ‘^iink <lurinj,' (ir«‘*‘k 
(saMi.ition. Sr\.-i<* i-cdd on C<tl‘.'Lrn<‘. 
'fhn’ii '.iicca-<-.i\ ij att.ick on Mer^'-y-'idtj ; 
B> r.tnl.T-' dnu 11. 

Mav 4. It.A.F. ^M'tM'k 23 jd,iue- at 
a< I'odnim-' nrar Baghdad. Heavy att.ick 
nil (inrm.in crui'crs at Brest. Mar^ey-jide 
a^ain raided. Severe raid on Belfast. 

Ma> 5. J[ai!e St•la'^■^le enters Addi> 
AiiaiM. HanU on Glydoside, MervSey''ide 
and li‘ ha'.t. 

Ma> 6. I h'lli'h drive Iraqi rebels 
fjnni ilabbani\a. Hamburg bombed. 

May 7. ibi'ldd Ali. Iraqi mbel 
had''i. tin.-, fmm Baghdad. Widn-prea<l 
attack'' on Brtt-un : 2t night raiders 
d*'-trn\,-d. We bomb cruisci-s at Bie-'t. 

May 8. H e,i\ raid yet on Hani- 

buru' and Br* men. Fourteen niglit 
raidnr>- de^tinvfd ovor Brit<ain. 

Ma> 9. Ir.iqi revolt collip^'incr. Oar* 
in. in «nriim''i'<‘ raider reportcil sunk by 
H M.*^. ■ (’ninw.dl'’ in Indian 

.Ma\ 10. Suvero R.A.F, alt.u'k on 
Hamlanir. Westminster Abbey, Houses 
of I’aili iiu'ait mnl Briti-jli iMu-cum hit 
dui'inu' iie.ivv r.ud : 33 enemy aircratt 

destiovi'd. K' -s Hies to Scotlamh 

Ma> II. .siK (lay and 12 night 
raid' Is dt'lin\i-d over Brit.iin. R.A.F. 
bomb H.indiuig ami Bremen. 

May 12. H 'Mvy night .attacks on 
.M.i mdit im, C'l I log IK - and Goblen?. Knemy 
iiK rli,ifii/''(l <-'>luinn-5 advancing near 
S"lliiiii <li:v' n b,H k. 

AIa\ 13. f>.i\ light raids on Heligo- 

land .ind '*•1 . X izaire. 

May 15. Jhiti-h retake Solium and 
O'-i upN H.iHasa I’as-. Big night laul 
on Hanov-'i'. 

May 16. Tl.A.F. altai-k Gcrm.m .'lir- 
ci.dt on .'e lodiomo at ^lo^ul. Vain niglit 
att;n ks on S.i'h airllelds. We bomb 

Cologne. 

-May 17. An str.di ms recapture strong 
point- out-ide 'f<pb!'iik. Germans t.'ike 
Ca)ia//<'. Big iiiglit raid on Fri nch 

Co.i-t ;md on ( ...logne. 

Mav 18. Duk<‘ ot Aosta surn nd-Ts 
to Biiti-h .nt Arnba Al.igi, Abys-mia. 
Ile.ivv b(i;iib..rs .ilt.n k Kiel and Emdeii. 

May 19. Icgv[itian liner ‘ Zani'/.im.” 
c.iM>nig iidl unit <J Briti-li-Aiiioucan 
Ainbul.mea ( 'm {>-, reported sunk in S. 
Atl.mtie by G' iinnn raider. 

May 20. toiman parachutists and 
air-boim- topppp- kind in ('rite, ine._-ting 
with -ti'iuig it-isr.ince. Britisii ocraij))* 
F.illuj.i. bf) inilio from Baghdad. 

May 21. J.andings of air-horne troops 
in <’rotc: .itt* mpls ,it s.-a-borne landings 
fru-trat<-d b\ IPo.il X.i\y. T'-bo.d ^inks 
X m> i( h.iiitm m Bobm ^loor 


May 22. Further Genn.in huiding- 
and bomber attacks in Crete. Kiiemy 
captures 3Ealemo aerodrome. 

May 24. BritDh Kavy intercept-* 
Germ.an naval forces off CJreenland ; 
H.3I.S. “ Hood ” sunk. Cierman battle- 
ship “ Bismarck '* escapes damaged and 
is piiis.ued. 3Iass bombing by CJermans 
of towns in Crete. 

May 25. Ihirsuit of “ BDmarck ” 
continuing. King George of Hellenes 
and Gieek Govt- now in Egypt. 

May 26. ‘‘ Bismarck liit by “Ark 

Roy.il ” torj.edo aircraft : pursuit con- 
tinues. Ei-e-h Gorman air-borne troops 
land in Crete: Bnlisli forced to with- 
draw to now positions. Lawful Regent 
now back in Iraq. Attack on Dover 
balloon barrag«‘. 

May 27. “ Bismarck ” sunk after 

pursuit of 1,750 mile's. Severe lighting 
in Crete, particularly in Canea area. 
Loss off Crete announced of cruUors 
“ Gloucester ” and “ Fip,” and destroyers 
“Juno.” “Greyhound,” “Kelly” and 
“ Kashmir.” Kooscvelt proclaims un- 
limited national emergency. 

May 28. British make further with- 
drawals in Crete ; Germans occupy 
Canea. Announced that British have 
withdrawn from Halfaya Pa.'ss. Libya. 
R.A.X'. bomb supply ship at Sfax, 
Tuni-^ia. 

May 29. Cruiser “ York ” reported 
lost olf Crete. Germans capture Hciak- 
lion. Further British \\ ithdraw<iN. 

May 30. Evacuation of British forces 
from Crete begins. In Iraq British troops 
occupy Ur. Bombs fall on Duhlin. 

May 31. Evacuation from Crete 
continues. Iraqis sign armistice witii 
Biitain. Night raid on 3Ici*seyside. 

June 1, BiitLsh troops enter Baghdad. 
Clothes rationing starts. Heavy night 
raid on Manrbestor. 

June 2. State of sjoge proclaimed in 
Eastern Syria. Hitler and 3Iu^solini 
meet in Brenner Pa--. 

June 3. British troops occupy Hn-ul. 
Riots in Baghdad. 

June 4. Stated that German infil- 
trations in Syria continue by land, ^ea 
and air. Heavy night raid on -\lox«mdria, 

June 6. Admiralty announce sinking 
of 3 enr-my supply slup., after destruction 
of “ Bisrnaick ” in -\thiiilic. 

June 7. Submeiine “Undaunted” 
ropoited lost. Destructive mglit raid on 
Al‘''xnnd!ia. R.\.F. l)omhr-rs successfully 
attack convov of supply shijm off Holland. 

June 8. British and Free French 
troops cro-s S\iian fiontier at dawn. 

June 9. Allied troops m Syria pro- 
grc'^s beyond Tyre niitl cross It. Litani. 
T.k>ss off Crete aTinouncod of criu^^er 
“ Calcutta ” and dcstrojeis “ Ucrewaid ” 
and “ Imperial.” 

June 10. R.A.F. make strong night 
attacks on docks at Brest aiul St. Nazaire, 

.June 11. Heavy night raids on 
Coiogno and the Kulir. 

June 12. Assab, Eritrea, reported 
captured by troops from H.M, ships. 
Another heavy night raid on the Ruhr. 


June 13. Cross-Channel steamer “ St. 

Patrick ” sunk by dive-bombers near 
Fishguard. Night raids over Uie Ruhr 
continue. Allied troops in Syria Lontinue 
to progress in all sectors. 

June 14. Cologne area heavily raided 
at night. 

June 15. Allied forces in Syria cafi- 
ture Sidon. In central sector they reach 
Jezzui. British olfeiisive against enemy 
pos.itions south and south-east of Solium. 
Strong R.A.l^. forces raid the Ruhr and 
Cologne and Hanover districts. 

June 16. Heavy fighting in central 
sector of Syria. Roosevelt orders closing 
of all German consulate*:. 

June 17. Large-scale R.A.F. otfensive 
over Channel and occupied tenitory. 
Sixteen enemy fighters destioycd : we 
lose 10. Cologne and Diisseldorf raiJed. 

June 18. Submarine succe-ssca im- 
nonneed in Aegean and 3Ieditcrranean ; 
S Italian vessels sunk. Further po-ilions 
captured south of Damascus. Turkey 
signs Treaty of Friendship with Germany. 

June 20. Tenth successive night raid 
on Germany, Kiel being main target. 

June 21, Free French troops occupy 
Damu-scus. R.A.F. raid enemy aero- 
dromes m France, destroying 30 pl.iiies. 
Heavy night attack on Cologne and 
Diisseldorf. 

June 22. Germany invades Russia 
from East Prussia. Poland and Rumania. 
Night raids on Bienicn and Wilhclms- 
haven. 

June 23, Germans advance on Polish 
front. BiitUh reach Palmyra (Svria). 
Severe night raid on Cologne, Diisseldorf, 
and Kiel. 

June 24. Germans occupy Brest- 
Litov-sk, Kaunas and Vilna. Further 
submarine succo'T'Sos reported in Mediter- 
ranean, including 20,000-ton Italian 
liner torpedoed. 

June 25, German and Rumanian 
forces making slow progress in Bcs'^araliia. 
Germans held in Lithuania. Thirleeii 
Nazi lighters destroyed over France. 

June 26. Ficiee tank battles near 
Minsk, White Russia. German'* capture 
Dviask, in Latvia. 

June 27. Ru-^-i an*: retire in Lithuania. 
Heavy fighting in Luck area, Poland. 
Powerful night attacks on Jhemen and 
other targets. 

June 28. In northern sector Ku-.-ians 
fighting stubborn rearguard action. Heavy 
lighting in sectors of .Minsk, Luck and 
Lwow. In south Rus'-iaiis still hohling 
frontier from Piz^tnysl to Black Sea, 
having cliivcn enf iny back over R. Pruth. 

June 29. Xow UcTinau pusli towards 
Jlurmaiisk by troops from Norway. 
Ficrcu lip'htini; ou all fronts. Italian 
10,000-ton cruiser sunk by submarino 
in ilcditerraiiean. Heavy niclit raids 
on Hamburg, Bremen and otlier targi-ts 
in N.W. riennany. 

June 30. Fierce figlitinc; in Murmansk 
sector and in Karelian Istlimus. Germans 
capture Liepaja (Latvia), Minsk and 
Lwow. Palmyra completely encircled. 
Niftlit raid on S. IVales towns. Wo raid 
Duisburg, Cologne and Dusscldorf. 
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SEA AFFAIR, APRIL-JUNE, 1941, & THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ‘BISMARCK’ 

Naval Position in April, 1941 — Greek Collapse and the Allied Withdrawal — 

Submarine ‘ Regent ' at Kotor — The Operations Around Crete — Cunningham ’s 
Fleet Bombards Libyan Ports — U.S. Navy Patrols Western Atlantic — Chase 
of the ‘ Bismarck" and ‘ Prinz Eugen" — Loss of H.M.S. ‘Flood" — From All 
Quarters Our Warships Converge on the Quarry — End of the ‘ Bismarck " — • 

Syrian Affair — British Naval Aid to Russia 


A t tile end of March, 1941, events 
of the previous three months 
had considerably altered the 
strategical outlook. Most of the ships 
damaged at Dunkirk had been repaired 
and the operations of the British Navy 
were loss restricted. In the Medi- 
terranean the Italian Fleet had been 
badly hit and was inclined to stay in 
port licking its wounds. Powerful 
British cruiser and destroyer forces 
were operating in the Aegean to help 
Greece ; the main Mediterranean battle 
fleet was generally at Alexandria, 
hoping that the hea\’y Italian squadrons 
would come out. The Libyan coast, 
and the enemy supply line to that 
front, occupied numerous miscellaneous 
ships and submarines. In the open seas 
enemy destroyers and submarines wore 
doing their utmost to cut the British 
supply lines ; and the work of counter- 
ing them, with steadily increasing 
success, kept the cruisers and smaller 
ships busy. In the Far East the 
attitude of the Japanese was becoming 
more and more aggressive, while it was 
impossible for the British to spare the 
ships to cover their fleet. The German 
navy was steadily strengthening its 
position in Norway, especially in the 
north, and there was a great deal of 
speculation as to its purpose, although 
it was later realized to be largely the 
projected attack on Russia. 

The period opened with the British 
force.s, seaborne and maintained from 
the sea, rapidly advancing in East 
ilfrica ; with Italv held in the Balkans 
and her .supply services across the mouth 
of the Adriatic con.stantly harassed, 
although Germany was already threaten- 
ing to attack by the land route. The 
British advance in North xVfrica had 
spent itself. American opinion was 
hardening in face of constant Axis 
insults and oSence.s against civilization. 

Although it achieved little the con- 
siderable Italian fleet (principally de- 
stroyers and submarines) in East African 
ports had been a constant threat to the 
Red Sea supply route to the Middle 
Eastern armies, while the ports them- 
selves had been used as bases for enemy 
commerce raiders in the Indian Ocean 


and Far East, and many Allied merchant 
seamen were kept prisoner there in 
terrible conditions. As the British 
grip tightened, the one idea of the 
Italian commanders, apparently acting 
on definite orders from Rome, wa.s to 
get their ships home. Some submarines 
contrived to make the vovage round 
Africa safely. The Italian crui.ser 
“ Eritrea ” did not risk it and arrived 
in Japanese waters after manv ad- 
ventures, but owing to fuel dilficulty 
the destroyers were unable to follow 
the submarines. British planes sank 
several and others scuttled themselves 
to avoid capture. Massawa, the last 
useful port, capitulated on April 8, and 
on May 19 the mam body of troops 
under the Duke of Aosta surrendered. 

The Greeks, with the as.sistance of the 
British on the sea, were gallantly holding 
the Italian invaders, but on April 6 the 
Germans, with a perfectly equipped 
mechanized army, invaded Greece and 
Yugoslavia through Bulgaria. Fifth 
columnists did mo.^t of the nece.ssary 
work in Yugo-lavia ; the military 
operations were aimed principally at 
Greece, and in three days the invaders 
had reached Salonika, the most con- 


v'enient port of supply, although diffi- 
cult to defend. British and Au.s- 
tralasian troops were ru.shed into the 
country under Naval convoy as soon 
as the invasion started and fought 
stubbornly, but the defeat of the 
Greeks made their position hopeless, and 
it was with the entire approval of the 
Hellenic Government that they wore 
evacuated with great difficulty, begin- 
ning on the night of April 24. 

Everything that would float, mer- 
chantman or warship, was pres.-ed 
into service to evacuate the tronp.s — 
Yugoslav, Greek and 
British — and as many 
of the panic-stricken 
refugees as possible. 

German planes and motor torpedo 
boats, transported overland, attackeil 
them mercilessly; some British trans- 
ports and a very large number of 
Greek small craft which normally 
traded among the islaiuls were de- 
stroyed. A particularly di.'.graceful fea- 
ture of the enemy attack was the 
deliberate sinking of hos]ntnl ships ; 
the “ Grigorios ” and " Kassandra 
Louloudis ” went without a trace with 
evervbndv on board them ; tlie " Attiki ’’ 


Evacuation 

from 

Greece 



GREEK WARSHIPS ESCAPED TO JOIN ALLIES 


After the evacuation of Allied forces from Greece at the end of April, 1941, the Greek cruiser 
‘ Averoff, ’ seen here, with seven destroyers and all five submarines of the Greek Navy, got away 
safely to join the Allies. The cruiser is armed with foui 9.2-in. guns and sixteen 3-10. guns. 

Flwtn, F. . 1 . Virarj 
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ROYAL NAVY IN GRIM BATTLE OF CRETE 

H M.S. ‘ Warspite ’ suffered some damage by air attack at Crete ; top, a 
near miss ; upper right, the battleship under repair later at Seattle Dockyard, 
Washington. Among three cruisers lost was ‘ York,’ seen below beached 
m Suda Bay ; enemy embarkation troops are passing the warship. Persistent 
dive-bomb attacks made repair impossible. 

.-l.vsfH ntfril I'n." ; . nn'f from " Sitfnnl ” 
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HEROISM IN ‘ COVENTRY ’ 

Petty Officer A. E. Sephton was posthumously 
awarded the V.C. for great courage and 
endurance during a dive-bombing attack on 
H.M.S. ‘ Coventry ’ off Crete on May i8, 1941. 
In one of the gun-director towers Sephton 
carried on though critically wounded by 
machine-gun bullets. He died later in the day. 
Photo, '■ iJH’hj Mirror ” 
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— the worst case, with the invalids and 
nurses machine-gunned in the boats — 
“ Hesperos,” “ Polikros ” and “ Andros ” 
were sunk, and the “ Ellenis ” badly 
damaged. 

By the gallantry and united efforts 
of British and Greeks nearly 50,000 of 
the 60,000 British and Dominion troops 
who had been landed were evacuated, 
while the Greek cruiser “ Averoff,” 
seven destroyers and all five submarines 
of the Greek Fleet escaped to continue 
the fight ; three destroyers and prac- 
tically all the small Greek craft were 
sacrificed for the protection of the trans- 
ports and refugees. (See Chapter 158.) 

Perhaps the most colourful incident 
during this period was the audacious 
attempt of H.M. submarine “ Regent,” 
under Lieut. -Commander H. C. Browne, 
to rescue Mr. Ronald Campbell, the 
British AEnister to Yugoslavia, from 
Kotor, where he had motored after the 
German invasion. When she arrived it 
was found that the Italian army was in 
possession, but they were chary of 
infringing diplomatic rights by inter- 
fering with a Minister, and a lieutenant 
was sent ashore to find Mr. Campbell, 
while an Italian officer was taken on 
board the “ Regent " as hostage. For 
nine hours our submarine remained in 
an enemy-occupied port with her White 
Ensign flying ; then Italian bombers 
appeared and spoiled everything, so 
that she had to make her escape with 
several wounded, leaving Mr. Campbell 



H.M.S. ‘ REGENT ’ WAITED IN ENEMY-OCCUPIED PORT 
Recalling an incident from a novel of the last war, the audacity of our submarine ‘ Regent ’ won 
the D.S.O. for its commander, Lieut.-Commander Browne. In an attempt to embark the British 
Minister the submarine waited some hours in the Yugoslav port of Kotor, with an Italian hostage 
on board : then Italian bombers appeared and * Regent ' had to make her escape. 
Fhoto, irirfe World 


on shore. For his coolness Lieut.-Com- 
mander Browne received the D.S.O. A 
photograph of Mr. Campbell is printed 
in page 1612. 

British and Greeks retired to Crete, 
where they made a gallant stand, but 
they were disorganized, had practically 
no aircraft available, and had lost a 


Enemy 
Losses 
in Crete 



ENEMY TRANSPORT LOST HEAVILY OFF CRETE 

Our warships were hotly engaged throughout the battle of Crete and took a heavy toll of enerny 
transport and supply ships. Here a survivor from a German transport is being helped aboard 
an Italian warship, his body black with oil from his torpedoed vessel. 

Vhot ), Ai^'iociutcd Pr€-»s 


great part of their equipment ; the 
Germans followed up their successes ou 
the Greek mainland 
with obvious jfrepara- 
tion for an assault upon 
Crete, which began on 
May 19. A large number of enemy 
troops were air-borne ; the use of sail- 
ing caiques and small craft as transports 
resulted in some 5,000 being drowned, 
and the Germans sustained heavy 
casualties ashore. Their advance was 
irresistible, however, and after a 
hopeless struggle British, Imperial 
and .Allied troops had to be evacuated. 
Covered by a magnificent rearguard 
action by a hastily collected brigade of 
Royal Marines, who sacrificed 70 per 
cent of their strength, the united efforts 
of our Navy and Merchant Navv 
achieved a brilliant re.scue and trans- 
ported the survivors to Euvpt (an- 
nounced June 1, 1941), whore it was 
stated on May 23 that the Greek King 
and Govoniment had already landed. 
(>Sec Chapter 15',).) 

Both Axis Powers made great 
ehiims regarding the destruction of 
British ships by their naval forces. 
On May 2t the Italian claim was that 
seven Britiffi cruisers ami several de- 
stroyers had been sunk by them, ami 
that three battle-hips, eight cruisers and 
.seven destroyers had been seriouslv 
damaged. On the same day Germanv 
vlaimed three cruisers sunk and fivi' 
motor torpedo boats, and two destroyer- 
seriously damaged, but two days later 
the claim was increased to eleven 
British cruisers sunk. The actual loss 
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BOMBARDMENT OF TRIPOLI, APRIL 21, 1941 
During April and May, 1941, Admiral Cunningham’s Fleet heavily shelled ports on the Libyan 
coast : at top are units steaming in line ahead to bombard Tripoli where in forty minutes 530 
tons of shell were fired. Some of the destruction is shown by the left-hand photograph. 
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t liiciM rui^ei.' (■■ Fiji, " (_;lijuo'>ti'r 
ami “ York 0110 aiiti-.iir.'iafr ( rui-pr 
ami .'ix de-trnyer- (aiiioni; them beint; 
“■ .Ttiiio,” droyhonml,'’ Ki'lly " and 
“Ka^limir"), \vliic!i, con'idprins; tlio 
v.'ork tliat thov were doini; and tlie 
vpi'v rc'ti'ictcd wators for dodyiuy' 
iiitfii.-ive air attack, wa^ rfirarded a.-i 
liiiht. And of the<c sliip' one cruiser 
and two destroyer' had been lo't in 
the evacuation of the Allied forces. 
Farther we'tward, the jio.'itioii in 
A'orth Africa was aFo uii'atisfactorv. 
The front had been denuded of most 
of its men to help Greece, and since he 
had been reinforced witli remarkable 


s[)ecd in spite of naval attacks, the 
eiieiny'.s counter-attack recaptured ])ort 
after port. Tiio Fleet took it.s full part. 
Mo.'t of the supplies were carrietl by 
water, and protection had to be aft'ordeil. 
Enemy coiivoys were repeate«lly at- 
tacked with erreat sucees', m spite of tht' 
nuinerous enemy destroyers ami small 
craft. Ships were constantly hoin- 
bardnie tile coa'tal roads and Axi' 
position', all types takni;; part. At 
(lawn on Ajinl 21 ('imiiiiiuliain's Fleet 
tlirew .a'jn tons of shell' into Tripoli ill 
10 ininnte'. On May S Bemrhazi had 
its turn, when two supply 'hip' steamed 
'traiyht into our Fleet and were both 
blown up. 

Two dav' later Tlemahazi was 
auaiii attacked. The llritish monitor 
■■ Terror ’’ and the river fniiiboat 
■■ Ladvbird,” veterans of 1918, con- 
tinued to distinjinish tlieiii'elvics in thi- 
area. Farlv in April the " Terror” wa' 
made to leak so badlv bv near missC' 
that the Ilriti'h dc'troved her ; on 
Mav 12 the "Ladybird” was sunk 
at Tobruk (see paL’e IG.jO) in an 
attack by 47 dive-bombers, but her 
anti-aircraft guns, which remained 
above water, were active throughout 
the siege. 

So the British retired to the Egyjitian 


border, leaviim only Tobruk to sustain 
a sicfjo which thrilled the whole world. 
It was entirely invested on the land 
.side, and everything had to go into it 
hy sea. Numerous small craft were em- 
jiioyed and many were lost ; the lane 
was never cut, although the ships in it 
had any number of exciting experiences, 
especially from air attack. As many 
submarines and destroyers as could be 
'pared from the Ea'teru area, and 
planes from both the Licet sVir Arm 
and the K.A.F., were eonstantlv ham- 
mering at th(‘ Italian tran.sport line, and 
in spite of its piotcctioii many ships 
were sunk. 

A.xis sucee'-es and tlie enemy’s grow- 
ing insolenee toward' all neutral rights 
incrca.sed American fe.iis .ind steadily 
strengthened jiro-Allies leelmg. (lerman 
and Itaban plans to s.ibotage ships in 
American ports, doine ensit damage, 
were traced down to the Italian naval 
attache, whoso lec.ill was demanded 
at the beginning of Ajail. The arrest 
of Gorman merchant 'eameii in con- 
nexion with the same operations re- 
vealed an elaborate spy organization 

and some curious men servino' in 
• ^ 
German lorcca'tlcs. In Mav the 

American publication of Goebbeks’ ad- 
mission that Germany had considered 






AMERICAN STRIKES 
DISORGANIZED 
PRODUCTION 
Arising in some measure from 
disputes between rival labour 
organizations, there were 
stnkes in American armament 
factories, and the President 
himself had to intervene on 
more than one occasion to 
settle them. Bottom : Gas 
bombs were used during dis- 
orders at a plant in Milwaukee. 
The State Governor appealed 
to Mr Roosevelt to mediate 
in this dispute Top : An 
impressive photograph of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion’s works at Chicago, where 
the glow from blast furnaces 
and steel converters reddened 
sky and nver. 

PhotoSt Wide World i Keystone 
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H.M.S. ‘ KING GEORGE V/ FLAGSHIP OF THE HOME FLEET 
Britain’s new battleship took part in the hunting down of the German warships * Bismarck ' and ‘ Prince Eugen ’ 
during May 23 to 27, 1941. ‘ King George V ’ carried the flag of Admiral Tovey, Commander of the Home 
Fleet. This magnificent photograph shows our battleship some months earlier, as she steamed up Chesapeake 
Bay on January 24 after crossing the Atlantic to take the new British Ambassador, Lord Halifax, to his post. 

Photo, Associated Press 
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ANOTHER CHAPTER IN THE STORY OF THE ‘RAWALPINDI’ 

A full-page photograph m page 399 shows survivors of the ‘ Rawalpindi ’ being addressed at the Admiralty by 
Admiral Sir Charles Little : here we present a photograph (which came to hand some 15 months later) of less 
fortunate survivors who were rescued by an enemy vessel and taken to Germany. Undaunted by their physical and 
mental ordeal, with firm step they enter the prison camp, their courageous bearing an inspiration to all. 

Photo, Keystone I x 






au invasion of the United States caused 
great excitement, and all the time Japan 
was getting more and more threatening 
and the veil of secrecy drawn over her 


naval operations was impressive. Aid 
to Britain was increased. On April 11 
President Roosevelt ordered that the 
Red Sea and Gulf of Aden should no 
longer be forbidden to American ships, 
revolutionizing the supply .services to 
the Middle East, although Germany de- 
clared her intention of operating in those 
waters and warned the Americans to 
keep out. Material was transferred ; 
within a few days in April it was an- 
nounced that ten fast cutters from the 
U.S. Coast Guard and twenty motor tor- 
pedo boats had joined the British Navy. 

In the Atlantic the position was very 
strange. The U.S. Navy was patrolling 
the whole of the Western Atlantic, but 
its position was difficult to define as 
the necessity for its action was unpre- 
cedented. Primarily its purpose was 
to warn peaceful shipping of all nations 
of threatened attack outside the combat 
zone— -not to interfere with the attack 
otherwise, and certainly not to convoy 
merchantmen. The moral effect was 
very great, and on May 1 Germany 
declared that any American man-of- 
war which entered the blockade zone 
would be fired on. 

The war was brought very much 


closer to the Americans by the big-ship 
fighting in mid-Atlantic at the end of 
May. For some time previously there 
„ . had been evidence that 

un ing German big ships 

Down the • i ■ ^ 

. , , were considering a 

sortie, and air raids on 
the “ Scharnhorst ” and “ Gneiseiiaii ” 
at Brest were redoubled. The 35,000- 
ton battleship Bismarck.” flying the 
flag of Admiral Liitjens, and a new 
10,000-ton cruiser which turned out 
to be the “ Prinz Eugen,” were 
observed at Bergen. Their departure 
was spotted by reconnaissance jilanes. 
the “ Alert ” was sent out by wireless, 
and previously arranged plans were 
immediately put into effect. The prob- 
able course of the ships was round 
the north of Iceland and down the 
Denmark Strait. A careful watch on 
this < hannel was necessary, hut very 
difliciilt in the fog and ]ioor visibility. 
The Work was entrusted to the cruisers 
“ Norfolk ” (flagship of Rear-Admiral 
W. IVake M'alker) and “ .Suffolk,” fast 
ships but very vulnerable. 

On May 23, with poor visibility and 
heavy weather, they sighted the enemy 
off the north-west coast of Iceland at 


about six miles’ range; wireless warning 
was immediately sent out and the 
cruisers started shadowing, in spite of 
the big chance of their both being 


blown out of the water. The British 
ships immediately concentrated. They 
came from all directions and the first 
contact was made by the battle-cruiser 
" Hood,” flag.ship of Vice-Admiral L. E. 
Hollanil. C.Eb, which had the new battle- 
ship ■■ Prince of W.ile.s ” working with 
her. They found the enemy in the 
early morning of the 2Ith, and .started 
to engage them with gunfire ; after a 
short action the ” Hood ” was hit close 
to X (the third) turret. A colossal 
explosion followed which literally tore 
the ship to shreds, and in a few minutes 
she had gone with 1,418 lives, onlv a 
handful being saved. The ” Prince of 
IVales ” received .slight damage, and the 
Bismarck ” was observed to have a 
fire on board ; soon afterwards the 
enemy contrived to .slip away in the 
murk out of reach of the Prince of 


IVales’s ” gun.s, but she was soon 
picked up by the aircraft of the Coastal 
t'ommand. 

The ■' Prince of Wales ” again made 
contact in the evening, but only for 
a short time ; the enemy got awav to 
the we.stward, then south, and finally 
turned towards the east. Other ships 
were arriving. At 12.20 a.m. on 
the 25th the ” Victorious ” launclii'd 
a torpedo-aircraft attack and scorcl 
one hit. The “ Norfolk ” and Suf- 
folk ” joined the ” Prince of Wales.” 
but at throe in the morning of the 
25th contact was auaiii lost in the low 
visibility about 350 miles S.S.E. of 
Greenland. The British Fleet then 
took up searching formation, in which 
other units joined as they came tqi. 

The main body of the Home Fleet, 
under Admiral Tovey, with his flag 



INTERCEPTION, PURSUIT AND DESTRUCTION OF ‘BISMARCK’ 

This map, based on the official Admiralty plan, shows the movements of the pnnopal units that 
assembled to hunt down the German battleship during May 23-27, 1941. Times are on the 
24-hour system, in which 00.01 is 1 2.1 a.m , 12.00 is noon, and 24.00 15 midnight. Dates follow 
times after a diagonal stroke ; thus enemy force first sighted, 20 32 23 ;8.32 p.m. on May 27) ; 
enemy sunk, ii.oi 27 (ii.i a.m. on May 271 








in the “ King George V,” came from 
the north-east. Admiral Somerville’s 
Western Mediterranean command, with 
“ Renown ” as flagship and accom- 
panied by the aircraft carrier “ Ark 
Royal,” arrived from Gibraltar, while 
the “Rodney” and “ Ramillies,” on 
Atlantic convoy duty, joined the sweep. 

During the night of May 25/26 the 
“ Prinz Eugen ” sought her own safety 
at Brest. At 10.30 a.m. on the 26th 
a Catalina flying-boat sighted the 
“ Bismarck ” steaming east at 20 knots, 
about 550 miles west of Land’s End. 
She shadowed her in spite of heavy 



INITIAL STAGE IN ROUNDING UP THE ENEMY 

Top, the German battleship ‘ Bismarck,’ as photographed from the British cruiser ‘ Norfolk ' 
during an early stage of the chase in the Denmark Strait; lower photograph shows the 
‘ Norfolk ’ firing at the enemy. With the ' Suffolk ’ the ‘ Norfolk ’ shadowed the ‘ Bismarck ’ 
from May 23 to 25 ; twice the quarry slipped away, but was soon located again. 

Photos, Associated Piess; Ktijstone 


attack which finally drove off the flying- 
boat after being hit many times. At 
11.15 a.m. the German was sighted by 
the “ Ark Royal’s ” planes, and the 
cruiser “ Shetfield” was told off to make 
contact and shadow her (finding the 
enemy at 5.30 p.m.). During the 
afternoon the “ Ark Royal ” launched 
a torpedo-plane attack without succes.s, 
and at 7.30 p.m. another attack with 
twenty machines. These scored hits — 
one amidships and one aft^ — which 
really doomed the “ Bismarck,” for she 
was out of control for some time and 
could only steam very slowly. 

Captain Vian of “ Altmark ” fame 
joined with three Tribal class de- 
stroyers and the Polish "■ Piorun ” ; in 
the early morning of the 27th they 
attacked. At daylight a striking force 
of planes from the “ Ark Royal ” 


resulted in the capture of six supply 
ships and an armed trawler which had 
gone out to cooperate. Undoubtedly 
the destruction of commerce by a force 
which could overwhelm any likely 
convoy was the main purpose of the 
“ Bismarck’s ” cruise, but there were 
probably secondary objects — the seizure 
of the Azores from Portugal was 
generally accepted as one — which were 
defeated by the excellent manner in 
which the carefully planned concentra- 
tion of British units was carried into 
effect. 

German intrigues in the Jliddle East 
to assist in the general move towards the 
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failed owing to poor visibility, but the 
cruisers made contact at long range 
and hung on until the battleships 
“ King George V ” and “ Rodney ” 
came up and started pounding the “ Bis- 
marck ” by gunfire. The enemy an- 
swered gallantly, but every turret was 
eventually silenced, and she was heavily 
on fire wlien the cruiser “ Dorsetshire ” 
was ordered to close and finish her with 
torpedoes. Two hits on one side had 
little apparent effect, but one on the 
other caused her to capsize. 

The Tribal destroyer “ Maslioua ” wa^ 
sunk by German aircraft (which bad 
not appeared during the action) while 
returning to port, and, reckoning that 
the “ Bismarck ” would have supplv 
ships if she were going to work against 
British commerce, our Fleet earned out 
a big sweep before dispersing. This 
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HE LOCATED THE RAIDER 

Contact with the ‘ Bismarck ’ was lost 
early in the morning of May 25, 1941 ; a 
Catalina flying boat commanded by Flying 
Officer Denis Alfred Briggs (above/ sighted 
the enemy again on the morning of the 
26th and shadowed her until driven off 
Photo Planet A’ttrv 



‘BISMARCK’ AND ‘HOOD’: END OF A NORTH SEA DRAMA 

Above, smoke covers the 35,000-ton ‘ Bismarck,’ which, chased and engaged for 6 days, was 
finally sunk on May 27, 1941 , by a torpedo from the cruiser ‘ Dorsetshire ’ ; shells from the ‘ King 
George V ’ and ' Rodney ’ are bursting near, and the enemy is on fire. Below, the battle-cruiser 
■ Hood.' destroyed early on the 24th by an explosion following a shell hit from the enemy. 
'See p 1454 for badge ' l*holo^. O P . Topir^l Press 



Oilfields resulted in trouble in Iraq and 
Syria {see Chapters 165 and 166). In 
the former the Navy had little to do 
except to convoy troops to Basrah to- 
wards the end of April. The trouble in 
Syria was more serious and began 
through the Vichy authorities assisting 
Germany. Operations were undertaken 
by British and Free French forces, the 
landings being covered by a mis- 
cellaneous Fleet which also shelled 
numerous coastal fortifications. 

The Vichy force of flotilla leaders 
and light craft, reinforced by a few 
units which had arrived from Toulon 


through Italian pro- 
tected water s, occa- 
s i o n a 1 1 y bombarded 
Brithh aiulFree French 


Vichy Ships 
Flee from 
Syria 


positions, but attacks on floating forces 
were easily driven off and most of the 
Vichy ships were damaged more or less 
seriously when they fled to France 
before General Dcntz surrendered, on 
July 11, 1911. 

In distant waters the enemv's cam- 


paign against commerce continued ; 
numerous claims were made by the 
Berlin radio to striking successes, and 
enemy mines laid in Australian waters 
claimed victims. Before the end of the 


period U-boat,s were operating two- 
thirds of the way across the Atlantic ; 
an abandoned raider base had been dis- 


covered in the Antarctic ; the pocket 
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battlesliip “Admiral Scheer” claimed 
to have sunk 132,000 tons of merchant 
shipping and to have returned home 
safely. On the other hand, H.M.S. 
“ Cornwall ” sank the commissioned 
fruiter “ Pinguin ” in the Indian Ocean 
(announced middle of May), and two 
days later H.M.S, “ Leander ” and 
H.'M.A.S. “ Canberra ” captured the 
supply ship “ Coburg ” and recaptured 
a prize. Other successes were kept con- 
fidential in order not to warn the enemy. 

From the middle of June the position 
of Eus.sia became more and more uncer- 
tain, until on the 22nd she was invaded 
by Germany and Rumania without any 
declaration of war. On the previou.® 
day it had been reported that the 
Germans were taking over Bulgarian 
naval bases in the Black Sea, and the 
development of the occupied Northern 
Norwegian coast had been noted. To 
begin with, most of the naval activity 
was in the Baltic, where both sides had 
a number of motor torpedo boats and 
small submarines, and to a lesser extent 
in the far North, where the White Sea 
route was Russia’s obvious gateway of 
supplies. In the Black Sea the opera- 
tions consisted principally of air attacks 
on Russian ships. After very short 
negotiations an Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment was arranged, and units of the 
Briti.'h Navy began to cooperate in 
Northern waters. 


TORPEDO ATTACK AT NIGHT ON THE ‘BISMARCK’ 

This vivid eye-witness impression was painted by J. D. Whetton, an A.B. on the British destroyer 
‘ Sikh.* It portrays, in a manner impossible to the camera, the night attacks on the enemy. 
Below, survivors of the ‘ Bismarck ’ are being hauled aboard a British warship. 

Paiyitnv! by J . 1). ^yhe(^on; pho*o, Dail / Mirmt 
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PRINCIPAL FACTORS IN THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 

This map is to illustrate Chapter 174, It shows very graphically how British strategy was hampered by the closing of 
the Mediterranean route to the East, and indicates approximately the convoy routes to Britain. German bombers 
based on French Atlantic ports were able to menace shipping over a wide area : the extreme range from Brest was 
about 1,200 miles (shaded circular area), while within an effective radius of some 850 miles (shown by inner circle) 
the penl was even greater. Specialli/ dra>vn for The Second (Jreat War by Ilairop 
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Cbapter 174 

BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC AND THE GRAVE 
SHIPPING SITUATION OF 1941 

Shipping Position at Opening of 1941 — Hitler's ‘ Spring Offensive ’ — President 
Roosevelt’s Summing-up — Nazi Hopes of Starving Out Britain — Lone-range 
Nazi Bombers in the Blockade — U.S. Shipping Programme : Shipping Pool — 

Sinking of the ‘ Robin Moor ’ — British Port Organization — Ministry of War 
Transport — Merchant Navy Reserve Pool — German Surface Raiders 


A t the openintT of 1941 the prospects 
of the Atlantic battle appeared 
brighter, as shipping losses con- 
tinued to decline. Britain had held 
her own despite the enormous ad- 
vantages the Germans had gained by 
their conquests in Europe in the 
previous spring — bases for U-boats, 
bombers, E-boats and surface raiders 
along the vast coastline from Narvik 
in Northern Norway to the Spanish 
frontier. Paradoxically, it was to one 
of the results of the German military 
campaigns that the shipping position 
largely owed its strength. The tonnage 
added to the Allied merchant fleets by 
the countries Germany overran and by 
Greece, then at war with Italy, amounted 
to over 8,500,000 tons gross, more than 
three times the tonnage of British ships 
sunk up to the end of 1940. In the 
first week of January, 1941, it was 
announced that the losses were among 
the lowest of the war. The record for 
the full month was less satisfactory, 
but it was the smallest total since the 
French collapse. Nevertheless, even at 
the reduced monthly rate of about 

200,000 tons of British ships and 

100,000 of Allied and neutral, the 


shipping losse.s considerably exceeded 
replacements from the shipyards. 

There was no room for complacency 
and none was evident. Apart from the 
continuation of a gap between de.struc- 
tion and production, it had still to be 
proved whether the enemy’s reduced 
success was due to a temporary slacken- 
ing of effort, to winter weather, or to 
a solid improvement in British defence. 
All too soon it was revealed that weather 
and a pause by the enemy were 
responsible. On February 24 Hitler 
announced a new “spring offensive” 
against Allied shipping. Evidently the 
U-boat commanders had been schooled 
to “go slow” until the moment for the 
offensive arrived. In the last week of 
February losses jumped from about 

50,000 tons a week to 141,314 tons 
gross. In March British, Allied and 
neutral losses passed the half-million 
mark for the second time in the war. 
They were exceeded only by those of 
June, 1940, which included the shi])s 
sunk during the evacuation of the B.E.F. 
from France. April saw the highest 
shipping lo.sses of the war to date — 
589,273 tons gross. That figure, how- 
ever, included the Greek and other 
Allied ships sunk in Greek ports ; 


AERIAL RAIDERS IN BATTLE OF ATLANTIC 

Heavy long-range German bombers such as the Focke-Wulf Condor and Kurier preyed on 
British and American shipping as it drew near or left the coasts of Europe. Top, right, a Condor 
is circling round the U.S. merchantman ' Excambion,’ then six hours out of Lisbon. Below, a 
Focke-WuIf Kurier that came to grief at Moura, in southern Portugal, near the Spanish frontier. 
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it was not, therefore, a direct measure 
of the course of the Battle of the 
Atlantic. Thus, while there was a drop 
in the total sinkings during Mav, 
British losses increased to the record 
figure of 380,000 tons. 

In his historic declaration on May 27, 
when a “ .state of unlimited national 
emergency ” was proclaimed. President 
Eoo.sevelt clearly outlined the situation. 

“ The present rate of Nazi sinkings,” he 
said. ■■ is more than three times as high as 
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The Nazis, as Rudolf Hess confirmed, 
had pinned their faith in victory over 
Britain not on invasion but on the 


policy of starvation b}' 
blockade. They knew 
they must succeed be- 
fore the vast American 


Victory 

By 

Starvation 


shipbuilding programme, in association 
with the British programme and 
that begun in Canada at the end of 


April, could finally turn the scales 
against them. Once again Hitler 
resorted to the technique of the blitz- 
krieg, a technique more suited to land 
and air warfare than to a sea war of 


attrition. He failed, and, as in the Battle 


of Britain, it is only in the knowledge 
of what was attempted that the extent 
of the failure can be judged. Germany 
diverted her attention to Russia. 


The measure of the threat to Britain’s 
vital communications — -not onlv with 


AXIS NAVAL CHIEFS CONFER AT MERANO 

In March, 1941, Admiral Raeder ^third from right' and Admiral Riccardt (third from left) met 
to ‘ discus«; the united operations of their fleets.’ Raeder was C.-in-C. of the German navy, 
while R’ccardi held the post of under-secretary in the Italian Ministry of Marine. 

Photo. A9$ociat*'il P/»" 


llu’ of shipyard^ to roplari' 

tlimi : it N morn than twice the conihinod 
and American output of merchant 
^lup^ todiiy." 

Ill fiict, the .Mav losses of British 
shijis icpresent(‘d about four-and-a-half 
times the output of merchant ships 
from Briti.sh yards at that period. 
That was the peak of Hitler’s Iflll 


\\'hat did the Germans hope to gain 
from this campaign at sea ? No less, 
perhaps, than the Luftwaffe in the 
summer of 1910 had .set out to achieve 
ill the Battle of Britain. It was, in 
effect, a determined attempt to bring 
the British Empire to its knees by 
cutting its lifeline across the Atlantic. 


sources of supply of food and materials 
but with the Empire and forces over- 
seas — was supplied by the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons early in April. 
After reviewing the course of the war 
in various theatres, he declared : 

“ But, after all, everything turns on the 
Battle of the Atlantic, which is proceeding 
with growing intensity on both sides. Our 
losses in ships and tonnage are very lieavy, 
and vast as are the shipping resources we 
control, these losses could not continue 
indefinitely without seriously affecting our 
war effort and our mcan.s of subsistence.” 


N[)riiig offensive, which had proved to 
he no idle boast. In June the lo-ses 
fell to hotween .jilU.riOO and llKM'KJti 
tom. and the decline was accelerated 
in the following months. 


U-BOAT CAMPAIGN AGAINST ALLIED SHIPPING 

The German attack upon our merchantmen demanded large underwater forces, for many U-boats 
faded to regain their bases. Left, below, a German raider in port at the beginning of 1941 ; 
note the ice-covered deck and bridge. Centre, stern view of a new enemy submarine on the 
slipway ready for launching. Right, a submarine tender for provisioning and repairing U-boats. 
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He added that it was no answer to 
say that we had inflicted upon the 
Germans and Italians a far higher pro- 
portion of losses compared with the size 
of their merchant fleets, and that our 
world-wide traffic was maintained. Ii 
fact, over 2,300,0(10 tons of German and 
Italian shipping had been sunk, cajitured 
or .scuttled. While Britain had lost 
nearlv four million tons. Mr. f'hurcinti 
I'.i \ e. I'OU i‘\ I-:'. I Ii I’ei' 
I’li'i-l'Jli o!' ! 
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U-BOAT -KILLERS’ OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY 

The corvette of today is very unlike its namesake of the time of Nelson ; then it was a fast 
and light flush-deck warship with a single tier of guns, while the modem corvette is a 
miniature destroyer — speedy, immensely powerful for its size, and well armed. Top, the first 
corvette built for the Royal Canadian Navy ; lower photograph, officers chart the corvette’s 
course In 1939, 56 corvettes were laid down in Britain and ten in Canada 
Photos, J . Hall . Planet Neu'y 


siderable Allied tonnage under our 
control.” The immediate supply of 
ships, as Mr. Churchill indicated, was 
still satisfactory. But it was imperative 
that losses should be reduced — every 
homeward bound .ship sunk meant the 
loss of several thousand tons of supplies 
— and replacement capacity increased. 

The renewed U-boat offensive saw a 
change of tactics, a change which the 
Germans e.xaggerated for propaganda 
purposes. On occasions 
New U-Boat the submarines attacked 
Tactics single ships or poorly 
escorted convoys in 
packs — " wolf-pack tactics,” as the 
Germans called them. The.se tactics 
wer,‘ combined with closer cooperation 
between the U-boats and spotting air- 
craft. Long-range bombing became a 
more serious menace with the appear- 
ance of the Focke-M’ulf Zerstorer and 
Kurier fighter-bombers, which could 


sweep half-way across the Atlantic and 
back. Later the U-boat packs would 
follow a convoy and attack it from 
different points after dark, renewing their 
attacks from dusk the next evening. 

The Nazis exceeded all previous efforts 
in arithmetical contortions in an effort 
to persuade neutraks (and particularly 
America) that their blockade was bound 
to succeed. In two day.s towards the 
end of February Hitler claimed that 
U-boats alone had destroyed 192,000 
tons of Allied shipping. Earlier it was 
announced that in the four winter 
months the German Xavv had sunk 
l,524.0t)0 tons and the Luftwaffe 513,00( ( 
tons, e.xclusive of the tonnage sunk bv 
mines ; the correct figures had appar- 
ently been multiplied by two. 

There were two main inter-related 
causes of Germany’s failure to maintain 
the pace of the spring offensive ; in- 
creased British Naval and air protection. 
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ilecision ” of the Uniled SMtos to patrol 
the waters of the We-tern Hemisphere 
and to warn the shipping of all nations 
outside the combat zone of the presence 
of lurking L’-boat.s or raiding cruisers, 
the Prime Minister pointed out that 
British protecting forces woifld be able 
to concentrate far more upon the routes 
nearer home " and to take a far heavier 
toll of the U-boats there.” 

Convoy escorts at the beginning ot 

1941 were far from adequate, but their 

.strength was increasing. In .lanuarv it 

was announced that _ 

all of the .bO American 
] . r 1 Come mto 

ilestroyer.s transferred „ 

to Britain had crossed ervice 

the Atlantic (see colour plate p. 1658). 
The quickly built corvettes, vessels of 
whale-catcher type specially designed for 
anti-submarine service, began to make 
their presence felt. Aerial patrols were 
gradually extended as Britain's air 
power was built up. 

America's jiart in the war at sea 
involved more than the western patrols. 
It was. in fact, of steadily increa.sing 
importance. As mentioned in Chapter 
134, a start had been made at the 
beginning of the year on the largest ship- 
building programme in historv. In 
March the Lease-Lend Bill was passed 
through Congress and the programme for 
2(X( new emergency ships was doubled, 
the additional orders being earmarked 
for Britain under the new Act. In April 
Pre-ideiit Roosevelt proclaimed the Red 
Sea and Gulf of Aden to be no longer a 
combat zone from which American ships 
were barred under the Neutrality Act 
then in force. American supplies were 

l.x2 




^oon oil their way to the Miiklle Ea'^t. 
Bv rt'lea'iiii; .■-ome of the considerable 
vuliiine of Briti'li 'hips entraued in the 
Iona Cape jia'^aae this deveiopnient was 
ail inijiortant aid in the maintenance of 
siijiplie' to Britain. 

.A further inea'Ure witli 'iniilar effect 
wa' the creation in Alay of a L lilted 
State- -hippinir ])ool for '' all-ont aid to 
the demociacie-." I’ait of the toimaL'e 
included in the ])ool was tran-ferred to 
Hi It. nil under the T.e.i-e-Lend Act. The 
lein.iiniiie poition. ni.nniv taken fioin 
the laree r S. co.i't.il -liip|)ina fleet, was 
I lilt into -iili-idi.n V w.ir -ei vice tinder t he 
.Aini'ric.in thm, c.irrviiiLr es-enti.d ( .irgoes 
foinieilv c, lined iiv British ships to 


theatres outside the war zone or to 
points for trans-shipment to Britain by 
shorter routes. Thus oil, wheat and 
other coniir.odities were brought by pool 
ships to. sav. New York for trans-ship- 
ment in Briti.sh or Allied ships, saving 
manv weeks’ voyages. This arrangement 
was wasteful of shipping re.sources 
con-idered as a whole, but it wa.s a 
necpssarv and valuable relief from the 
etfei-ts of the American Neutrality Act. 

The pool was reported to involve 
about 2tH» ships, and its creation repre- 
sented the tirst restriction in American 
economv due to the world .scarcity of 
ships. Part of the ])ool, however, 
consisted of .A.vis vessels sheltering in 



CARGO OF FOOD FROM NORTH AMERICA 

Alter a per lous voya2:e across the Atlantic m convoy, braving the attack of U-boats and the 
bombs of Focke-Wulf Condors, the car^o boat has reached a British port and its precious freight 
of Canadian wheat, dried milk, cheese and lard is landed. Photograph shows bags of flour being 
loaded into lighters Photo, ri>inet Xta s 





MINISTER OF WAR TRANSPORT 

The Ministry of Shipping and Ministry of 
Transport were amalgamated on May 2, 1941 , 
and Mr. F. J. Leathers was appointed to the 
new ‘ Ministryof WarTransport,’ OnMayao 
he was created Viscount, taking the title 01 
Lord Leathers. 

Photo. Topical Pra^ 



Sinking 
of ‘ Robin 
Moor ’ 


.American ports and recjuisitioned by 
the Government under the Ship Seizure 
Act passed at the end of May. 

It was on a voyage to South Africa 
that the United States liner " Robin 
Aloor " was torpedoed, 
shelled and sunk hy 
a German suhmarine 
on May 21 — the first 
American ship to be torpedoed m the 
Second AVorld AVar. There were eight 
])iis-enger.- on board. The .American 
nationality wa- clearly indicated and 
admittedly known. But the ship was 
-unk in mid- Atlantic without pro- 
vision for the safety of passengers 
or crew. Such disregard of inter- 
natiniial law was common m the case of 
British and .-Allied ships and the shipping 
of the smaller neutrals, but it roused the 
indignation of Amerieans, wlio did not 
learn of the outrage until three week.- 
later. when ten of the crew and one 
pa— cnger were lamled at Fernambueo 
by the Brazilian steamer ” Ozorio. " 
They had s.nled and drifted in an open 
boat for IS day-. The nther Imat,-. 
which hail hecome -eparated. were given 
up for lo.-t. But .ifter 1.3 il.ivs at -ea 
they h.id been picked up bv a Briti-h 
-hip .ind two week- later were latiiled at 


C'ajie Town. I’resideiit Jioosevelt de- 
nounced the German terrorism and 
declared that the United States “ will 
neitlier be intimidated nor will it 
acrpiiesce ” in the German plan of world 
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domination. ” We are not yielding,” 
lie said. ■■ and we do not propo.se to 
yield.” Xo specific action was taken at 
tlie time, but the incident had prepared 
the American public for events to come. 


The first half of 1941 saw far-reaching 
change.s on the “ home front ” or econo- 
mic side of the Battle of the Atlantic. 
The importance of port organization 
was graphically illustrated by Mr. 
Churchill’s statement that even ten 
days’ saving on the turn-round of the 
immense Allied fleet was equal to a re- 
inforcement of 5,000,000 tons of imports 
in a single year. In January Eegional 




DESTRUCTION OF ITALIAN RAIDER ‘ RAMB I’ 

The converted merchantman ‘ Ramb I ’ was armed with 4.7-in. guns and had operated in 
the Indian Ocean as a commerce raider. On March 9, 1941, she was intercepted by the New 
Zealand cruiser ‘ Leander ’ (7,200 tons ; eight 6-in. guns). Five salvos caused the raider to 
strike her flag, and within fifty minutes she sank after a violent explosion. Top, the enemy 
crew leaves the burning raider ; lower photograph, ‘ Ramb I ’ settles down by the bows. 

Phntos, tPif/e ll'ni/f/ 


Port Directors were appointed by the 
Minister of Transport to secure rapid 
clearance of goods through the ports, 
quicker turn-round and the best utiliza- 
tion of available transport facilities. 

At the beginning of March, more than 
eighteen months after the outbreak 
of war, the first steps in port labour 
control were taken — in the Mersey and 
Clyde areas onlv. The peacetime system 
of casual emplovmeiit was replaced by 
a guaranteed weekly wage which could 
bo exci'cded if more than the minimum 
time was worked. The scheme was 
administered by the Ministry of Trans- 
])ort, the dockers virtually beimr em- 
ployed bv the Ministry. At first it met 
with considerable ojiposition in Glasgow, 
and it was five months before the 
principles of the new regime were applied 
to all ports, and a further six to emht 
months before they were in pnutical 
operation m all inqiortant areas. 

The weakne.ss of the jiort situation 
at this period was divided control. 


The Ministry' of Transport, principally' 
concerned with road and rail services, 
was the responsible authority at the 
ports. But only the Ministry- of Shipping, 
who had also to exercise authority over 
some aspects of port administration, 
was in a position to ajipreciate the 
paramount importance of turn-round 
and to adjust ship movements 
according to port conditions. This 
aiioinaloii.s situation was rectified at 
the beginning of May', 11*41, by' the 
amalgamation of the Miiiistries of 
Shipping and Transport — the most im- 
portant step ill organization on the 
shipping front since the adojition of the 
requisition policy. The combined de- 
jiartmciit was designated the ilinistrv 
of IVar Transport, and w<i.s placed under 
Mr. F. J. hi'athers, a business man with 
wide experience in shipping and coal, 
who had acted at the Ministry of Ship- 
ping as Adviser on Coal. 

A month later the reorganization cd 
the combined ilmistnes was completed 


and ail efficient and coherent Depart - 
iiieiit appeared. It included several 
fundamental improvements in structure, 
but the most important was the 
achievement of a unified system of jiort 
control. A new division (termed the 
Port and Transit Control) was linked 
to the shipping administrative side of 
the Ministry. Through the Director 
of Ports it became responsible for dis- 
tribution of ships to ports for unloading 
and clearing of cargoes, for port equip- 
ment and for labour. The new regime 
was soon translated into the equivalent 
of more ships, more voyages and more 
materials for the forces aiul the factories. 

As already seen in relation to the ports, 
there are two main sides to war organ- 
ization — administrative and labour. 

Within a day or two of 
the aiinouncenient that ‘ Seamen’s 
the reorganization of Charter ’ 
the now Ministry- had 
been completed an entirely new basi.s of 
employment for officers and men of the 
Merchant Xhivy was announced. It in- 
volved certain measures of control, but 
did away with the element of casual 
labour still to be seen in .sections of the 
shipping industry. In granting con- 
tinuous eniployment for officers and 
men, combined with longer leave on 
pay, the new scheme earned the title 
of the ■■ Seamen's Charter." Framed 
in cooperation with the Xational iNIari- 
tinie Board, repre'entiiig shijiowiicus 
and the officers’ and men's organiza- 
tions, it was made effective through 
the Essential A\ ork (^lerchant Xavy) 
Order, 1941. The Oriler was similar 111 
outline to the labour legislation alreadv 
introduced in other spheres, and jiro- 
vided for the registration of ex-seamen 
who had found shore enqilovmeut. It 
came into operation on Mav 'iti 

The main feature of the scheme was 
the estahlishnieiit of the Merchant 
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Xavv KcMTve Pool. On dibcliar^'e from 
their 'hip-: officers and men auto- 
maticallv became members of the Pool, 
receivint; .standard waives or. for officers. 
S.j per cent of their basic [lav. The 
Pool eiisurt'd tliat the spanien were 
available where and when fhev were 
vvanti'd. The scliemi' obviated delays to 
sliips, piovided for future per'Oimel re- 
(|Uirements. and c'eiierallv reeularized 
the manniiii; of the .Merchant X.ivv 
.V similar svstiun of contiol. combined 
With a L'liaianteed minimum wase, 
h.id .ilii'adv been introduced in the 
shipvaid'. This, also, w,is associated 


passenoers in the face of overwhelming 
opposition, of appallin;; conditions in a 
pri.son .ship, and of contrasting courtesy 
in another disguised German vessel. Re- 
port' told of no fewer than 13 merchant 
slops destroyed by raiders in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. They included the 
'■ Poit Brisbane " and ” Maimoa.” the 
British and Dominion ships “ Turakina.’' 
■■ Rangitane,” ' Komata." " Tria.ster," 
■■ Triadic.’’ ■■ Tnona ” and " Ilolm- 
wood." the Norwegian “ Talleyrand,” 
■■ \'inm ” .ind ' Ringwood,” and the 
Freiieh .ship " Not oil. ” At lea.st four 
had been sunk within two or three davs. 



BRITISH CAPTIVES ON A GERMAN COMMERCE-RAIDER 

According to the German caption this photograph shows a group of British sailors picked up 
after their ship had been sunk m the Atlantic. Some are using their brief daily spell of freedom 
for such jobs as hair-cuttmg or clothes mending, while others gossip or smoke m the sunshine. 

Photo. Krtf^ton- 


with the resristrafion and recall of c.x- 
shipvard workers. The [irineipal object' 
were to pieveiit the drift of labour and 
to secure greater interchangeability 
within the various areas 

Tile mere, ised L’-boat and air offen.-iive 
of the eadv part of 1011 has already 
been menrioned. Biieiiiv surface raiders 
al'O placed a laigei part ill tlie sea war. 
( )ne of the mo't aniaziiut 'tones of the 
aetivities ol i.rilers (.line to iieht early 
in .faiinarv T le siukiiiLr of the " Port 
Brisbane " .iiid " Mainioa " bv a con- 
verted UK reliant ship in the Indian 
( )ci'an is leferred to in fhaprer 131, 
( )n .laiiii.irv 1 it was announced that 
.01 K» 'iiivivors of raider victims bad been 
lesciied tiom Enni.ni Island in the 
Bi'tn.iri'k .\n hipebn_Ki part of New 
( limiea territor v T ev h.id been latnied 
on the I'laiul on Deiendeu 21,100) ('k 
illits p llPii ( )ii!y then did some of the 
details become known of sinkings datini; 
as far back ii' the previous .Viigust, of 
oiit'tundine courage bv seamen and 


The ■■ Turakina.” with a single gun 
in the .stern, was attiicked on the evening 
of .-Vueust 2<), 1010. .Vgainst vastly 
superior guii-jower, speed and trained 
naval men the merchant .ship fought 
for two and a half hoiir.s, having wire- 
lessed news of the action to Australia. 
Two-thirds of her crew were killed 
before the unei|iial fight was abandoned. 
The survivors were not among those 
laiideil at Bmirau. ;uid in the prison 
ship were Isolated from the othoi 
captives Tbe ■■ Raiieitane ' had over 
KM) passeiieeis on hoard when, on 
November 23. auaiii at niirht, .she 
wirelessed that a 'Uspieious-looking 
vessel laid been 'lehted. At once the 
r.udei openeil fire. Tiie wireless was 
pur luit of aetion, hut over the emer- 
gency wireless the operator calmlv 
piipceedeil to uive the ships pO'ltion 
The art ion was (|iiicklv over, with the 
■■ Kaiigitane ” badly h.ittered and her 
bndee blown awav. Thougli it was dark 
and the ship was on fire, there was not 


the .slightest panic. " The passengers 
and crew might have been going to 
church parade ” was the description. 
■■ In a hell of a stew ” for fear of being 
discovered by aircraft, the Germans 
hurried the abandoning. They bom- 
barded the British ship and eventually 
sank her ivith a torpedo. Later, aero- 
planes did appear, but failed to spot the 
raider. A stewardess, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Plumb, lacerated by shell splinters, 
helped and guided her passengers into 
the boats and refused medical aid until 
others had been attended to. Ten months 
later it was announced that she, as well 
as the Rangitane’ .s ” cook and a deck- 
hand, had been awarded the British 
Empire Medal for bravery (see illus. 
p. 1416). 

Two of the German vessels had been 
renamed “ Maiiyo Maru ” and ” Tokyo 
Maru,” and flew the Japanese flag. The 
one was a “ hell ship,” with prisoners 
herded together in the , _ , 

hold without proper , 

. , , I ^ Maru — 

food, sometimes no „ „ ot.- 
, , ’ , , Hell Ship 

fresh water, and a 

machine-gun trained on them. In the 
■‘Maiiyo Maru” cigarettes, books, and 
playing cards were handed out and 
other courtesies shown. One of the 
raiders wa.s reported to be the Glen- 
garry,” a fast cargo liner building for 
British owners in Copenhagen at the 
outbreak of the war and seized by the 
Germans. She was said to be com- 
manded by Count Felix von Luckner, a 
notorious sea adventurer of the First 
Great AVar. Another vessel, it was 
reported, was the former Latvian ship 

Herzog Jakob,” seized by Germany 
in a Mexican port. Undoubtedly some 
of the raiders were fitted out in Japan 
and .supplied bv the Japanese, then 
■■ iiPiitrals,” The accuracy of the 
raiders’ information about Allied ship 
iiiovemeiit.s led to the closing of four 
Australian commercial broadcasting 
■stations and the setting up of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry in New Zealand. 

German raiders, warsliip.s as well as 
converted merchant vcs.sels, were also 
active in the Atlantic. On Christmas 
Day, 1940. ” a powerful enemy surface 
war.ship ” had uiisuccessfulh* attacked 
a convoy and escaped with damage. 
Her supply ship, the steamer Baden,” 
of P.‘204 tons, when intercepted, was set 
on fire by her crew. On Febniarv 12, 
1911, a convoy of 19 ships was attacked 
off the .Azores. Six ships were known 
to have been sunk and a furthi'r three 
were reported missing. It was stated 
tliat the raider was a German pocket- 
battleship, but another version was that 
slie was a heavily armed mercantile 
vessel. 

In .March the Prime Minister di.sclosed 
that the battle cruisers '■ Schariihorst ” 
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and “ Giieisenau ” were at large in the 
Atlantic and had made some captures 
as far west as mid- Atlantic. One of the 
victims was the British tanker “ San 
Casimiro,” captured by the “ Gneise- 
nau ” on March 15. A prize crew was 
put on board. They finished up not in 
Germany, however, but in a British 
prison camp, for the “ San Casimiro ” was 
soon intercepted by a British warship. 
German communiques, nearly always 
grossly exaggerating, claimed that 
battleships had sunk 22 ships of 116,000 
tons gross “ during a long operation by 
strong German naval forces.” 

In another theatre, the Indian Ocean, 
the first Italian raider to be heard of 
was sunk by the New Zealand cruiser 
“ Leander.” The “ Ramb I,” by name, 
she was a converted banana ship of 
3,667 tons and a speed of over 18 knots, 
and was the first merchant raider of the 
war reported sunk. Another commerce 
raider, the German ship “ Pinguin,” 
was sunk in the Indian Ocean in Slay 


.Merchant Shipping Losses from Enemy Actio.i 



Sept, d, lUd'i— 
Dei. il, mo 

Jan.y 

1941 

Feb.f 

1941 

March, 

1941 

April, 

1941 

Mai/, 

1941 

.June, 

1941 

Sept, j, 19 yj- 
June SO, 1941 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

British 

gross 

gross 

gross 

gross 

gross 

gro'is 

gross 

groS" 

Mercantile losses 

2,821,440 

205,473 

275,574 

;48,118 

340,208 

380,035 

228,284* 

4.005,132 


211,635 

— 

5,051 

5,360 

16,644 

27,536 

10.549 

2 1 0, 1 1 o 

Naval trawlers** 

25,420 

1,478 

1,081 

1,067 

6S6 

963 

1.3U8 

32.001 


3,058,495 

20fi,931 

281,706 

354.545 

363,538 

408,534 

240,141 


Allied . . 

787,106 

101,296 

68,932 

141,043 

220,965 

95,978 


l,49>.t)47 

Total 

3,345,601 

303,247 

350,638 

495,588 

584,503 

504,512 

322,808 

0.411,957 

Neutral 

916,632 

2.962 

6,378 

26,602 

22,100 

21,834 

1S.2S5* 

1,014. s43 

Grand Total 

4,762,283 

311,209 

357,016 

522,100 

— 

006,603 

520,346 

341,153 

7.42ti,’io:) 


OlBcial figures i.-.sui;d in July, 1941; they were probabl.\ inereasej as Liter iiifuiiii.itiou, uut 
published, beciime known. 

Formerly commercial vessels (i.e., excluding vessels originally built for naval purposes) 



by H.M.S. “ Cornwall.” Twenty -seven 
British merchant seamen held as pri- 
soners were rescued. A few days later 
a further victory by the “ Leander ” 
was announced. Together with H.M.A.S. 
“ Canberra ” she had intercepted the 
7,400-ton German supply ship ‘'Coburg” 
and a captured Norwegian tanker, the 
“ Ketty Brovig,” with a prize crew on 
board ; both ships were sunk. 

In anticipation of the United States 
seizing 66 Axis ships sheltering in 
American ports, a sabotage campaign 
aboard these vessels began at the end 
of March. Armed guards were placed 
in some of the ships, but in other caso.s 
the crews succeeded in wrecking the 
machinery. Similar action was taken 
by Axis crews of ships in South 
American ports. Previously several 
attempts to run the British blockade 
bad been made. Some of these ship-; 


were captured, others were .scuttled. 
Early in March, however, a German 
ship did succeed in running the blockade 
— but in the other direction. The cargo 
ves.sel " Lech,” of 3,290 ton.s, had an 
interesting career. She left Hamburg in 
August, 1939, and took refuge in Vigo. 
Near the end of 1940 .she reached 
Bordeaux, having discharged her cargo. 
In February, 1941, she again set sail and 
arrived at Rio de Janeiro early in March. 
With some swagger her master gave 
an address on German foreign trade in 
wartime. (All this propaganda fuss over 
the arrival of one German cargo ship in 
South America was an unintended com- 
pliment to the efficiency of the British 
blockade.) Three months later the 
British Admiralty announced that the 
“ Lech ” had been intercepted on her way 
to France carrying nickel, hides, castor 
oil, cottonseed cake, mica and coffee 


CAMPAIGN OF 
SABOTAGE 

Crews of Axis ships 
sheltering in Ameri- 
can ports feared se- 
questration by the 
U.S. which they tried 
to prevent by wilful 
destruction. Top, 
the damaged pump 
of the German 
tanker ‘ Pauline 
Friedrich,’ at 
Boston, Mass 
Below, seen off 
Puntarenas, is the 
Italian motor vessel 
‘Fella,’ set on fire 
by the crew ap- 
parently to prevent 
seizure by the Costa 
Rican government. 
Hhot -s, Wide II arid 
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Historic Documents. CCXV—CCXVIII 


POLICY OF THE VICHY PUPPET GOVERNMENT 

On May 12, 1941 , Admiral Darlan had a meeting with Hitler at Berchtesgaden. Shortly 
afterwards he reported the result to Marshal Retain and the Ministerial Council, openly 
declaring himself read> to work for the Nazis against Britain. Below we reproduce 
broadcasts by these two men of Vich>, and grave statements by the United States and 
British Governments on the implications of the Franco-German entente. 


MsK'-nvT, I’ltmv tv a ituoMu V'-T Spr:i:cH, .M\y !.■>, 11)41: 

F auN'CHMi N'. >(iu hav<‘ l«‘.u‘nt‘d that Admiral D.irlan has 
been l<* llitf r in Gormany. Wo have approved in 
pnncipl*' t lit' IK '^oiiatious bet u eon Fra nee ami tJermany. 
Til. Ti.'W meetiiicr enable'^ us to illuminate the path of the 
futui.' .iiid to euntinuc the conva‘i“^ations begun with the 
( b'irn.i n ( .i >\ .-i mnciit . 

'rntl.i\ llK‘n> a eritaiii feeling of di^quudude based on 

ill-iiif' limed I'puiKin, Hut Ihb i> not the time to discuss 
our pi'i-'peets, rne.i'>ur»‘ oiir risks and judge our actions. It 
Is a qu. stum <jf Firnrhtnen following me, without any mental 
ri's.'i valimi. on the path of lionour and national interest. 
If 111 iho discipline of our public spirit wa can succc-ssfully 
conelud*' tli-' iK‘gotiution.s novv in progress, France will 
smmoiuit iier doteat and maintain in the world her position 
as a world-power and lior colonial empire. 

Spia ivr. to the Fkknch lh.<u*Li: : Official Com- 

Mi'Niqi'K ts^n-.o IX Wasiiingto.v, Mav 15, 1041 : 
rflin: (.iovernment of tlie United States ha.s been profoundly 
■ disturbeil by the evenh^ of the pa.st few days in France, 
which culminated in the speech tonight by Marshal Petain. 
lligli personalities of the United States Government consider 
that the moment ha.s come for the French people to choose 
between the fnend.>lup of Germany, the aggres.sor, and the 
frioiKhlup of llie United States. 

Mh. .Vntiiony ICden. British Foreig.v Secretary, in a 
St.vtiivient in the House of Common.s. May 22, 1041 : 

I T w.'is announced in Vichy on May 14 that Admiral Harlan's 
report on his visit to IIitl»T had been unanimously 
approveil by the Vichy Government and that the effect of 
tlu'so deliln.Tation.s would shortly be felt. On the following 
d.iv Marshal Petaiii broadcast a short statement to the 
Frencli peopli’ appealing for their unquestioning acceptance 
of whatever results might issue from the negotiations between 
Admit. il Darlan and the German Government. Those 
negotiations have been described in Vichy as opening up a 
new i.li.i.>e in Franco-Gemian collaboration, of whicli. no 
doubt, th*' actmn of the Vichy Government in allowing Syrian 
acTodmines to he used by German aircraft is an example. 

Pre-'ident Koosevclt ha.s stated dearly his view of this 
new and sinister development in Vichy policy, and the 
United States Government have already taken certain pre- 
ventive action in regard to French shipping in U.S. ports. 

In th'- confu'-'-d and uneasy explmntion^ which hav'e been 
put out in Vichy it h.is been suggested that the policy of 
coilahoiMtion hetwe.-n the Vieliy Gov'ernmeiit and (ierniany 
IS to Im- p'.liti<’al and ec(.n«'mic only, and it has been stated 
that 11 k‘ X'lcliy (bi\erunieut hav.- m* inleution of attixckiiig 
Ure.it Bi'it.im an<i •'till less tlie Umteil St.ite-. 

The-.- i x[ilanati<m'' (.annot cunce.il that the Vichy Govern- 
ment liave embarked upon a course wliich mu.st place the 
ie-.uiir ce> ,ind tcTritori*'^ of France and her Kmpire increasingly 
at the di-po-al of a Power which is the enemy not only of 
Franee\ fomier ally but of Fram e iiepseif. 

The Fi‘.-nch people will, II. M. rioverrirnent are sure, reg.ard 
this policy a> iiicompntihle witli the honour of France. Nor 
will tlioy hrlie\e tliat the future of France and her Kinpire 
will be h‘ tt* r 'ervcMi by surrendering them to IP.tler’sj so- 
f .ill' d iK'w ooh r th.in by resolutely m.aintaining and defending 
th.-ir ind. pen<letice until such time a.s the victorious Allies 
-hail <‘'>niplete their liberation. 

1I.^I. ( K.x . rnment mu-t. however, take account of the acts 
of lie- \’icliy (.Mjv ernment. If tlie \'i( h\ Government, in 
pui^u.ince ot tlu-ir declart'l policy <.f cell.) l,or.ition witli the 
eiK-ms . t.ike .K’tiiai <»r permit iicti< m d' t nuK-iital to our r nnduct 
(jf tlie w.ir. < •! de'-ieneil to a— i-t the l•nt‘my’s w.ar efinit. we 
•'hail n.itiiialK hoftf niirselve-' ti.'e to attack the i‘neiny 


wherever he may be found, and in doing so we shall no longer 
feel bound to draw any distinction between occupied and 
unoccupied territories in the execution of our military plans. 

On August 7 last H.M. Government assured General de 
Gaulle that it was their determination, when victory was won, 
to secure the full restoration of the independence and great- 
n(^s of France. It rests with the French people to determine 
whether they will play their part in assisting those who have 
continued to fight for the liberation of France, or whether 
France will henceforward serve in the ranks of Germany's 
satellites. 

Admiral Darlan, in a Broadcast Speech to the French 
People, May 28. 1941 : 

¥^KENCH People, you have already heard your leader. 

Marsha! Petain. telling you that it is with his approval 
that I went to see Chancellor Hitler on his invitation, and 
that the conversations held between the Head of the German 
Reich and myself have been approved by him and the Govern- 
ment. The Chancellor has not asked me to deliver the fleet to 
him. Everyone knows, and the British better than anyone 
else, that I wilJ hand it over to nobody. The Chancellor 
did not ask for any colonial territory. He did not ask me to 
declare war on Great Britain. During the conversations there 
was never any question of abandoning the sovereignty of 
France. France chooses freely the path she wishes to follow. 
She alone decides her present and her future. She will have 
only the peace which she will have made herself. 

RcinKinber, what some people seem to forget, that France 
has suffered tiie greatest defeat in her history ; that three- 
fifths of her home territory have been occupied ; that we 
have 1.500,000 of our men held prisoners. This defeat is 
due to our past faults. From 1919 to 1939 our Government 
and legislators let errors accumulate and were led into 
looking after interests which did not concern us, to the 
detriment of our own. At home they allowed the spirit of 
the nation to be sapped. They legalized indolence and 
disorder. Abroad they carried out an incoherent policy. 
They constituted themselves the protectors of small European 
Powers, without being capable of producing the arms 
necc'^-^ary for the accomplishment of this mission. 

Although they decided to help everybody, which would 
have required a powerful offensive army, our Government 
and our Farli.iment only supplied the country with a defensive 
army. They were not able to prepare for war either morally 
or materially. Yet our Government declared war. 

We lost this war by the failure of those who led us into 
it, and it wa* because of an indescribable debacle, which is a 
horrible memory for many of you, of the failure of our former 
allR‘s, and of tlie failure of a Government which wanted to 
continue fiehting after we had become unable to do so, and 
which then only thought of flight, that the Marshal was 
called upon to take over the destiny of the country and ask 
for ail honoiirahlc armi'-tico. 

In June. the vielor could have refused an armistice ; 

he could have cru.shed us. and obliterated Franco from the 
map of the world. lie did not do this. In May, 1041, the 
victor accepted negoti.itions with the French Governrnent. 
Since the interview at .Montoire, during which the principle 
of cuopi-r.ition w.i.s decided upon, France has marked by lier 
actions her willingness to follow this policy. Tliese actions 
ted tile Cli.inrellor to mitigate the conscqiiencc.s of defeat. 

l.isten closely to these wonts ; the future of Fr.ance depends 
l.irgelv on the is.sup of the negotiations. France had to choose 
lietiieen life and di atli. The .Marslud and the Government 
liave eliosen life. Our duty is clear. Help the Marshal. Help 
him uith .ill \otir strength, as I am helping him. in the task 
of n.ition.il recoii-truetion. Ju-t .is he and I do. let the higher 
inter.-sts of France guide you in your thoughts and deeds. 


ITfi-t 




Chapter 175 


FRANCE UNDER THE MEN OF VICHY 


Events in France up to the end of 1940 are described in Chapter 133, and for 
the most part the present Chapter carries on the narrative up to the middle 
of the year 1941. But it is useful to include here also a general account of 
matters political and economic over the entire period of roughly a year after 
the Armistice of June 22, 1940 


T he Armistice terms {see pages 1018- 
19) divided France into two 
regions — the Occupied region, in- 
cluding Paris, and the Unoccupied 
territory, in which the Vichy Govern- 
ment retained to some degree the 
control of affairs. 

Occupied France was dismembered : 
Alsace-Lorraine was annexed outright 
and incorporated in the Reich ; the 
Occujiied territories to the north of the 
Somme (the richest French Departments) 
were isolated and attached, for admin- 
istrative purposes, to the German 
authority at Brussels — in a word, 
Flanders, Picardy, and ancient Lothar- 
ingia were torn from France. Access to 
these zones was forbidden except by 
special permission. Another zone into 
which entrance was forbidden was 
that towards the east, including part 
of Bourgogne and the Franche-Cointe. 
Other parts of Occupied Territory were 
administered from Paris. A war zone 
was set up along the coast, and manned 
by German troops, as part of Hitler’s 
“ AVest AAmll of Europe’s Defence ” 
against Britain, as he liked to call it. 

Hitler’s act in permitting one part — 
albeit the smaller one — of France to 
remain under some sort of French 
Government was purely a matter of 
expediency. The 
complete military occu- 
pation of France would 
have tied up German 
in France to an extent which 
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forces 


would have depleted too seriously the 
man-power needed for other war 
fronts. An attempt at complete occupa- 
tion might have rallied French oppo.si- 
tion, and there was the risk that the 
French Colonial Empire and the French 
Fleet — neither of which Hitler was in 


the position to obtain by force — would 
resume the war alongside Britain and the 
Free French. Further, it would he 
easier to govern through French qui.s- 
lings and collaborationists than by 
direct German administration. Finally, 
Hitler, with his uncanny gift for e.xploit- 
ing the worst in human nature, was 
convinced that bv ])laymg on the 
mingled ambitions and fears of the Vichy 
clique he couhl get more real aid from 
France against Britain than if he at- 
tempted to impose cooperation. 

Germany imposed tremendous occu- 


pation costs on France, and retained 
millions of French prisoners of war. 
Hitler used these prisorters a.s bargaining 
counters. From time to time he would 
offer to release a certain number in 
exchange for more active collaboration 
from A’lchy, and this was to prove one 
of the most effective forms of pressure 
on the Retain Government. But what- 
ever Vichy was expected to do in respect 
of such bargains the actual number of 
prisoners to be released was always in- 
considerable. The social and economic 
results of this impounding of so many 
Frenchmen in the prime of life were far 
reaching. 

Occupied France was immediately set 
to work on behalf of the German war- 
machine. At the same time various 
notorious French qui.slings, like the 
defeatist Ddat and the Communist- 
turned-Fascist Doriot, together with the 
hired and qiiislingist pres.s in Paris, were 
used as a perpetual threat to the Vichy 
Government. The “ Mon of Vichy ” 
were given to understand that if they 
did not fall in with Nazi plans the 
Germans might at any moment take 


over the whole of Fiance and place it 
under the rule of the Paris quislings, 
who.se philo-Nazi.sm and pro-Gennanism 
went nmch farther than that of even the 
most ardent Vichy collaborationists. 

It soon became apparent that Italy 
was not to be allowed to plav much of 
the victor’s role. For that stab in the 
back of France, which Mmssoliiii had 
calculated would bring Italv territorial 
aggrandizement in Nice, 

Corsica, and Tunisia, 
turned out to be a 
disappointment. Hitler 
had no intention of handing over 
slices of French territory obtained 
by a German victory to which Italy 
had made no substantial contribu- 
tion. And so Italy’s claims were left 
open, to be dealt with according to 
expediency in the future. The Italians 
had to content themselves with being 
members of the various armistice com- 
missions in France and the French 
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colonial possessions, although as time 
went on the importance of these missions 
decreased. The Germans, using their 
usual technique of infiltration, were able 



HOW THE ENEMY GUARDED THE CHANNEL COAST 

Apart from heavy anti-aircraft batteries at important points the Germans installed machine-guns 
in pits along the coastline to deal with low-flying British aircraft which were daily carrying out 
sweeps over the Channel and enemy-occupied France 
Photo, Asxjt'ftittd 






VICHY'S COMMANDER IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
General Maxime Weysand was included m Petain's Cabinet of July 14, 1940, but early in 
September was succeeded as War Minister by General Huntziger. Weygand was dispatched 
to North Africa, where a strong anti-Axis feeling was developing. Above he is seen with 
Tunisian Legionnaires ljune, 1941 1. 

I'iu.ln. X.,.. 


Vichy 
Policy of 
‘ Attentisme ’ 


l•Vl‘nt imli V 1(1 (jlitiim ti on Freiidi 
coldiiiiil tcrntiiric't— iioiif tin' ir.il 

iH'c.iiist' its iipiTiition \v;i> ludilt'ii lifhind 
the fa(;.idt‘ of ” i'.X[n‘rts " tlir 

tirmistu'c c'oiiiniis'ion^. 

On Jnly 3. I'.iK), dnriiii; the vctv 
early days of \’icliy. theie had tiiken 
idace the British inival o|ieiatioii at 
Oran (srr ('liapter 1(0), 
Admiral Dailan aftei- 
ward' never lo.st an 
opportunity of usinir 
the Or. in episode as materia! for his 
violent anti-British firopaeanda . In 
the nie.uitinie the \'ichv Adtinnisriatioii 
was heeiniunu Its .stranite career of 
nllrtif I 'III!' " want and see —-in regard 
to foreign policv.and rejiressjou and para- 
Kasci.sni ill inteinal poliev. OnJiilvil. 

I '.1 1( I. a new t'aliinet wasfoiniedat Viidiv 
which inelnde.l the followine : M.ir-hal 
I’et.iin, tdiniral Dailan. .M. I!aiidoiiin. 
(leiiend WevLtand, iM. I>av,il, iM. Caziot 
.'I. .Mihei't, .M Manpiet. .M, Biiiithilliei. 
.M. Mire.iiiv. .\I ^ lia ni' Uara V, M hetnerv, 
(iener.il l’u|o, and Oeneial ('oi-nn, 

I.av.d and IJ.tU'louiii weu* twip of the 
inoNr workers for (iefeati>ni 

iiiid cupitnlarioii f-vou hefoo* tho fail of 
the Kt ■yn.iiid Ouvernnient. B.iiidouin 
liarl lieeii introduced into the Hevnaud 
I'ahiiief on the reconiinendatioii of 
Reyiiaud's defeati,st woman fiiend, the 
f ounti'ss of Fortes. He was eenerallv 
regarded as •' Mussoljni's man " Laval, 
who in former vears had been pro- 
Itahan. now reappeared on the .scene 
as “Hitler's man.'' Kveii before the 


collapse of Ills coiinfiv L.ual had been 
intrieiiine to biine alaiut a Uo\ eriinient. 
'iicli as that of \’ichy.whicli'Woiild accept 
defe.i' and aerc'- to collaborate with the 
tierniaii.s in Hitler’s "New European 
Ordec.” Consec|uently both these men 
had placi s fouiiil bu- tln'in in the Petain 
administiatioii. This was followed by 
.mother Cabinet reorganization on 
Se[iteinber li 111 which laival and Harlan 
.strenetlieiied their gri[i on the adiiiinis- 
tration and policy (.'(•(' Chajiter 133). 

Ill internal policy Vichy lost no time 
in puttine into ell'ect constitutional 
chaiige.s (b-iened to iinplenient Petain’.s 

National Revoliitioii." .Vctuallv this 
was mil ,1 revolution, but the imposition 
trom the lop of a regime which was .1 
mi.xtnie of clerical reaction. Fasci.sin 
,ind p.iteriialism. with certain imitatioii' 
of N.itioiial-lboeialisra ftrafted on to it. 
I’etain and hm eolle.igties smv in France’.s 
debacle the idiance to carrv nut theii 
de.'Uiiis to 'iijipress demoeraev, to 
.iboli'h the Republic, and to pu*^ in its 
pl'ice ,1 i|ii.isi-di( tutorship tmdei the 
cloak of ■' national legeiieiatioii '' and 
“ salvation through penance.’’ The 
wealthy upper middle class supported 
this iinlity of Pi'-tain, partly beeaiise it 
leared that a British vietorv would 
briiitr the 8oriali~t I’opular Front once 
more to power in F’raiice. In order to 
emph.isize the passjuir of Parliament- 
ariaiiisin all membeis of the two 
Houses of Parliament were forbidden 
to reside in Vichy, and were sent to the 
mountain spa, of Moiitdore. 


The Republic was blamed for all the 
shortcomings which had led to France’s 
military defeat, thus ignoring entirely 
the fact that many of the Men of 
Vichy, including tln‘ Marshal himself, 
had had their share of responsibility 
for defeat. Members of the former 
Republican Governments were to be put 
nil trial for wai' ri'spoiisibilitv in Riom, 
at the instance of Hitler. The actual 
trial dll! not open until F’ch. 19. ] 942, and 
then it had to be suppressed because. 
iiLstead of becoming an indictment of 
the Republic for war resjioiisibility. 
the jiroceediiigs became an indictnu'ut 
lioth of Germaiiv and of Vicliv. 


In the sjihere of local goveinmeiit 

the I'ichv ( Joveinment „ 

suppressed the depart- '/t ocM 

mental and cantonal ^ ° ” 

1 , Governments 

.iiiil municipal .isscm- 

bhe.s. where the Frencli tradition of local 

lesponsibility was likely to jiersist. At 

the .'.line time Vichy dismissed large 

number- of primary school teachers, and 

closed the primary teaching colleges, 

where such teachers had been trained, 

the reason being the dominance of Left 

political opinions in the teaching 

profession. Similarly, on August 24, 

194ti. Vichy closed all ex-service men’s 

assciciations. and substituted their own 

Legion Fi'.iiuaise des Comliattaiits. 


(.)u October 28, 1940, Laval succeeded 
in ousting Baudouiii as Foreign Minister. 
Baudouin remained for a time as a 
Minister of 8tate, and subsequently 
resigned. F'our day.s earlier Petaiii, 
acconqiHiued by laival, met Hitler 
and Ribbeiitrop at Montoire. The 
main lines of " collaboration ” were 
agreed upon, and thi.s policy was known 



CHIEF OF THE FRENCH STATE 

The new French five-franc piece bore the 
head of Marshal Petain and the inscription 
proclaimed him to be Head of the State— a 
dignity which the Marshal had assumed on 
July II, 1940, after calling for the resigna- 
tion of Lebrun, last President of the Third 
Republic 
t'/iofo, .-Is 7 
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FRENCH COLONIAL SOLDIERS WHO LEFT SYRIA TO FIGHT 
After the fall of France the Italians sent a commission to Syria to supervise disarmament and the reduction 
of the garrisons. Deep hostility was aroused, for many patriotic Frenchmen sympathized with the Allies, 
and m large and small groups they left the country. This French Colonial Infantry unit repudiated the 
armistice with Germany and Italy, and in the autumn of 1940 made its way over the border into Palestine. 

1772 


■••JC-s— 

UNDER THE BANNER OF FREE FRANCE WITH THE ALLIES 

There it was organized as a section of the Free French Army (later the Fighting French) and trained for 
the day of rehabilitation. In June, 1941 — almost a year after the collapse of France there came the call 
to take a hand in the invasion of Syria and the freeing of that territory from the Nazis and the men of 
Vichy. A few months later Syria became a main training ground of the Free French Army and Air Service. 

1:73 


Fhoto, OTiiitii; C’^oirn 'u’lt 



SPAHIS WHO JOINED THE ARMY OF GENERAL DE GAULLE 

Among French Colonial troops who came over to the Allies were units of the picturesque native cavalry known as 
Spahis, in Algeria and Tunisia. In desert warfare they had no equal, and when conditions were 

favourable they played a highly important part in the East African and Syrian campaigns The detachment here 

seen were photographed in the Sudan. 

Photo, Brit)\h Ojjh'ial : Crown Copyright 
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thereafter a-; the “ eJontoiro polic_y. 
It was then that Petaiti and Laval 
lareed to give Germaiiv the use of 
French factories for armaments. 

On December 13 Pthain discovered a 
■ palace intrigue ” on the part of Laval, 
who was summarily dismis.sed and 
'cplaced at the Foreign ilinistrv bv 
Flaudin. Alarmed by this show of 
Laval’s independence, the Xazis 

demanded the reinstate- 
Abortive , r -r , , , ■ 

r’ i.T'* * ment ot Lava . but thi' 
Coup d Etat , , 

was not to take place 

until much later, in Apr;!. 1942 
However, there was a " reconciliation ” 
between Petain and Laval after a meet- 
iig at La Ferti' on January 19, 1941. 
r.aval for a while went ■■underground," 

■ ml spent his time intriguing with Abetz 
ill Paris, an intrigue which was to lead 
inure than a year later to Laval being 
ajipointed Premier. During this period 
of Laval's eclipse Darlan ro.se to the 
highest position in Vichv after Petain. 
(In February 9, 1941, the admiral 
■ucceeded Flandin as Foreign Minister, 
and he also became Vice-Premier. 
Next day Petain signed a constitutional 
act nominating Durian as his eventual 
succos.sor a.s Head of the littate. On 
February 14 Darlan took over the 
Ministry of the Interior, and eleven 
days later he formed a now Cabinet. 
(In Jtily IS he relinquished the portfolio 
of the Interior to Pucheux, and Beiioist- 
Mechin was ajipointed Secretary-General 
fo Dalian's otiice. 

The Vichy Government, while under 
the direction of Petain and Darlan, 
never had a clear-cut policy. Alibert 
wanted to restore the monarchy in 
France; Baudouin worked for a Latin 
alliance, including Spain and Italy, in 
the apparent hope that it would prove 
strong enough to counter even a vic- 
torious Germany ; Pucheux and Benoist- 
IHechiu favoured the most active col- 
htboratioii with Nazi Gerinaiiy, as did 
Marcel Deat. As the full significance of 
Mchy s policy became plain, resigna- 
tions from Piitain's National Council 
became frequent, among them those of 
Andre Siegfried and Cardinal Suchard. 

AVhih> Laval was out of favour the 
Admiral conducted a policy which 
became more and more collaboration- 
ist ” and corresjiondingly more and more 
.iiiti-Britisli, He became the real ruler 
of France, and the Mar.shal, although 
ink titular chief, did little more than 
countersign Dalian's decisions. On 
August 12, 1911. Petain in a broadcast 
•iimouiiced the eonfennent of widely 
extended powers on Darlan. The same 
day an official decree was issued ap- 
pointing Darlan Minister of National 
Defence — which jilaced the Admiral 
m^ the jiosition to give orders to 
M eyaand in Africa — and concurrently 



HITLER AND HIS DEPUTY IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL 

Top, m Pans Hitler looks towards the Eiffel Tower : the capture of France was a major object 
of his plan for the enthralment of Europe. Below, Goering leaves the Ritz Hotel where hieh 
Nazi officials in or visiting Paris were housed. Created Hitler's deputy, Goering was appointed 
Reich-Marshal of Greater Germany in 1939. 

Photos, Rtystone, "March <>J Tunc " 
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hu T'fCriviMl :i M'VfUtli -till ot lii^ luival 
rank, which >ravi* him the hi2:he>t 
jio"-il)le iiii'iniiu 111 thf Flench Navy. 

On M,iv 1 : 2 . I'.tU. D.irl.in had vnited 
Ilitlei at Beiclite^LMdeii. and af tile end 
of the month he made a -ijieecli violently 
attacking Biitaiii. Darlan ameed that 
Ilitlei --liould have the ime of Syiiail 
aerodrome^ for the |iur[)o>e of interven- 
tion liv the laiftwaffe on lieh ilf of the 
Iraiji lehel-.., Oeiieral IfiintziL'er, the 
Vichv War Miiii'.ter, had nii.'-mvine'i, a^ 
had <d-.o Oeiier.d Dentz, the \’ichy Hiuh 
( 'oimiii^'-ioner 111 Svria . Dai Ian, however, 
had hi- wav and the Sviian aeiodloniC' 
well' eveiitliallv placed .It the di<po'.,d 
of the (;l■rm.ln'. Jluriin; all thi.> 
period he w.m a frec|neiit vi'-itor to J’arm. 
wheie he iiiai lit .1 1 lied cont.icfs with 
Alietz Ife went a^ near to .ictive 
( oinli.if with Hiitaiii .m he (hired withonf 
invoh’ino the imk of real war. He 
hroiieht aliont mteimive economic co- 
oper, ition with to'rm.inv, and so close 





FRANCISCO FRANCO VISITS RETAIN 

Early m February, 1941, General Franco went to Rome to confer with Mussolini, and on the 
way back he broke the journey at Montpelier for a talk with Marshal Petain (second from left 
Between Franco 'right, and the Marshal is Senor Serrano Suner, Spanish Foreign Minister. 



FOCUS OF ANTI-AXIS FEELING AT MARSEILLES 

On March 29. 1941, after the young King Peter of Yugoslavia had taken over Royal power, people 
in Marseilles placed flowers on the spot where King Alexander with Louis Barthou had been 
killed in 1934. When the police tried to stop this practice sympathizers boarded tramcars and 
dropped wreaths as the vehicles passed the scene of the assassination 
C... .1 ...c.a/r./ /'rcs,s. I ntertifiti'iwil Gmi'hir /Ve-s 


did this cooperation become that it 
.seemed at the time that Darlan'.s 
France was likely to prove more u.seful 
to Hitler than wa.s Mussolini's Italy. 

The financing of concjuered Franco 
during 19-10 and 1911 proved .simpler 
than might have been expected. During 
1911 the Vichy Government spent 133 
milliards of francs, 

68 milliards being 
raised by taxation, 
while 6-5 milliards 
represented a deficit. 

146 milliards a year were paid to the 
German army of occupation. The total 
deficit in ibll thus exceeded 200 
milliards. A few French business men 
who were helping the German war 
effort profited, but the rest were being 
steadily deprived of their material 
wealth, m exchange for w'hat would 
eventuallv he worthless paper franc.'. 
There was paper money in plenty, but. 


Economics 
of Nazi 
Conquest 

In addition. 


all the time, the material assets were 
being 'Ueked up by Germany and 
indii'trv was lieing slowlv strangled bv 
the loss of raw material and the lack of 
man power. i\Iauv factories in Occupied 
France clo'Oil.and at one time a million 
unemployed were registered at the 
labour exchange, two-thirds being in 
the Paris reirion. So much food was 
taken to Germany that million.s of 


French people suffered semi-starvation. 

A number of grandiose schemes were 
put out by the Gi'rinans from time to 
time as baits for further French 
collaboration. France was promised a 
leading position in Hith'r’s Xcw Europe, 
and Darlan saw himself possiblv holding 
the position of Lord High Admiral 
of the ■■ European " navies of the Axis. 
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Under the street name ' Adolf Hitler Strasse ’ is a notice board with beside it 
a number of posters. ‘ Don ’t Forget Oran ! ’ reads one ; underneath is another : 

‘ With your Scrap Iron we will make Steel for Victory ’ ; alongside is a bill 
on the ‘Law against Drunkenness,’ and below it a tragic German announce- 
ment that one Marcel Brossier has been executed for sabotage. Below, left, 
letter received by a Frenchman in Britain from a relative in Occupied France 
through the International Red Cross. Right, stick-on bill posted surrepti- 
tiously on walls, etc., m Occupied France ; it reads : ' String up the traitors 
Laval, Darlan, Deat, Frot, Marquet, and all the rest of the sinister Vichy 
gang . . .’ llritish ( ffficial • C)'o<rn Copyright . 

Au poteau les traitres : 

LAVAL, DARLAN, DEAT, FROT, 
MARQUET et TOUS AUTRES de 

la bande sinistre de Vichy. 

Ces traitres nont pas qualite pour parler 
au nom de la France car ce ne sont que de 
miserables gredins qui touchent de ! Ailema- 
gne le pnx de leur honteuse trahison 

VIVF LA FRANCE ! 
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WHEN VICHY AGREED TO COLLABORATE WITH HITLER 

Below, after meeting Hitler (May 12, 1941), Admiral Darlan (left) talks with Bouthillier, 
Minister of Finance centrei, and General Huntziger, Minister of War, in the council hall at the 
Hotel du Parc, Vichy, just before a session of Petain’s Cabinet. Top, Marshal Petain addresses 
tne co'ipc.l 'dated l^refts 



Various other schemes were canvassed 
at the time, including one for a Latin 
hloc, to be composed of France, Italy 
and Spain. This “ Catholic ” and 

Mediterranean ” idea seemed to appeal 
to Petain, who held conversations with 
General Franco and Serrano Suner. 
But nothing was to come of it. Ger- 
many was the real master, and Hitler 
throughout held one trump card — 
that of the millions of French prisoners 
of war. Vichy was compelled more and 
more to conform to Nazi orders, but 
without gaining any substantial reliefs, 
either as regards the huge quotas of 
goods she was compelled to send to 
Germany, the reduction of the occu- 
pation costs, or the release of prisoners. 

The picture in Occupied France was 
altogether dilierent. Here were to be 
found most of the people who were 
anti-German and pro-British, on the 
one hand, and the small gang of Fascist 
quislings in Paris. As early as 
February 2, 1941, these quislings con- 
stituted, under German inspiration, 
a party on the German Nazi model 
known as the “ Rassemblement National 
Populaire.” Its leaders included Beat 
and Fontencv, but the real patron 
was Laval. This group and its hired 
press were used by the Germans and 
by Laval to bring pressure to bear on 
Vichy. They provided the material 
for a constant threat to form a National 
Socialist Government in Paris. 


The inliabitants of Occupied France 
began underground movements of re- 
sistance to the German occupation, 


movements which later 
began springing up also 
in the Unoccupied 
territory. A patriotic 


Underground ’ 
Resistance 
Grows 


Prc'S made its appearance — printed, 
distributed and read clandestinely. 


Active .sabotage of the Gorman 


machine began : trains and power 


stations and arras factories were blown 


up ; Nazi officers and officials were 
assa.ssinated. For these acts of revolt 


the Germans took savage reprisals, 
instituting the method of shooting 
batches of hostages for the death of one 
German. Pelain from time to time 


made feeble appeals against the sabotage 
and the as.sassinations, but all to no 
purpose. The Germans and their French 
hirelings tried to e.xplain away the.^e 
acts of patriotic resistance by attri- 
buting them to Jews and Com- 


munists,” but nobody was deceived 
by this trick. 


Peojil ill Frjxnco caiiie 

to thf* jioiiit of resiNtance soonur than 
tlio.'f in ihf* L no('(‘U[)nMl ru^’on. Thev 
saw thf' nMjii’NitioninH of foo(l>tntl'' for 
tin* (u'rnuui" whih* Preiioh pnoph' hail 
to HQ witliout. Thev '^aw nienibers 


t'l their families taken off to forced 
abour in Gerinanv. Thev experienced 
'he physical presence of the German 
-oldierv, and felt the machinations of 
rh(' Gestapo. French people who 
'iillered as the result of the British 
air raids on Occupied France welcomed 
the R.A.F. as they came over, lit flares 
to auide them, and put flowers on the 
eravps of dead British pilots. Germany 
turned Occupied France into a epeat 
factory for the German war machine, 
but she also stirred up there a veritable 
hornet’s nest of resistance. 


Such resistance came from various 

quarters — from the Communists, from 

sympathizers with de Gaulle, and also 

n-i. j. from Catholic Coiiserva- 
U hat Ordinary , . , i 

„ , tives who saw through 

Frenchmen , , ^ i > 

the mask of V ichy s 
Thought , . 1 : • 

appeal to Catholic 

tradition and to the anti-Bolshevist 
cru.'-ade.” But the mainstay of resist- 
ance was neither of the Extreme Right 
nor the Extreme Left. Rather it was 
to be found amongst ordinary French- 
men — the ’'little man”— the peasant, 
the trade union worker, and the like. 

Faced with the growing resistance of 
the French people, and with increasing 
pressure by Germany, Vichy then 
endeavoured to kill two birds with one 
stone : i.e. to please the Germans by 
some ho.stile act against the British, 
and to pose as guardian of French 
honour. This twofold aim was at- 
tempted by agreeing to play the German 
game in regard to Syria. {See Chapter 
166.) Vichy, which had already ordered 
the High Commissioner in Syria, General 
Dentz, to place Syrian aerodromes at 
the di.sposal of the Germans for 
the Rashid All revolt in Iraq {see 
Chapter 165), permitted Syria to come 
almost completely under German con- 
trol. General Dentz was instructed to 
meet practically all German demands. 

There followed the campaign in Syria, 
conducted by the British in concert 
with the Free French. It ended on 
•Tilly U, 1941, in the triumph of the 
Allies, a succes.s which frustrated Hitler’s 
plan to make Syria a base for a great 
attack oil the British in the Middle East, 
and also lesiilted in Svria and Lehaiioii 
being granted iiidepeiideiice. 


Thus a year of French subjugation 
to Germany and her Freiieh liirelnigs 
ended with tlie beginnings of a revival 
of French resistance, and with a sub- 
stantial loss of face on the part ol 
those !Men of Vichv who had forecast 
too facilely and inaccurately the future 
course of the war. The jieople of 
France had begun to recover from the 
numbing and paralysing efiect of the 
great catastrophe, and were taking 
heart anew. 



CLANDESTINE NEWS SHEETS SUSTAINED FRENCH HOPES 

Below, secret news sheets that circulated m Occupied France. ‘ Pantagruel ’ in one issue 
commented that the great German spring offensive had opened at — Belgrade! Top, French 
guard outside the Soviet Embassy at Vichy after Petain had broken off relations on 
June 30, 1941 Phni/K, Pifsn, ''La I'lana' ’’ 
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Chapter 176 

STORY OF FREE AND FIGHTING FRANCE 

UP TO END OF 1941 

After the Fall of France : General De Gaulle's Broadcasts from London — 

Leadership of Free French Forces — French Colonies Rally to De Gaulle — - 
Council of Defence — Dakar Expedition — How Free Frenchmen . Fought 
in Various Fields — The Armee de I'Air under General Valin — Free French Na\’y 
and Merchant Marine — Events in the Ear East — Auxiliary Organizations 


T he Fii'p French inuvcmcnt — or 
Fiolitino Fiance, as its leader, 
General l)e Gaulle, now prefers to 
cull it — wa- founded in I>ondon at the 
tune of the capitulation of the French 
Government at Bordeaux. !)(' Gaulle, 
un expert on mechanized warfare who-e 
ideas had been taken up and put to 
use hv the Germ, in, fiut not fiv the 
French, Geneial St.iff, tried as ,a member 
of M. lievnaud's Govei nment to secure 
that France, beaten .it liome, should 
contmue the fieht from .Vfrica. When 
the French defe.itists won th.e dfiv, the 
Geneial came to I.ondou and, in agree- 
ment with Mr. 'Winston Churcliill, iti- 
auenrated the Free Fiench movernent. 

On June IS, l'.G<h Gener.d De Gaulle’s 
voice w,is first heard over the Britisli 
wireless calliiie Upon Frenchmen to 
coiitiniie resistance. On July 1 Admiral 
Miiselier. who had joined De Gaulle, 
i.ssued an Older of the Day e'tablishint; 
a Free French Naval and .Ur F'orce. 


Fienchiiieii who had been saved from 
capture after Dunkirk and brought to 
this countrv joined the Free French 
Arinv in Britain. During the later 
months of 1910 events moved quicklv. 
and Frenchmen in different parts of the 
F’reiich Empire all over the world rallied 
to tlie Free Frencli cause. 

On August 7, 1910, General De 
G.aulle concluded an agreement with the 
British Government by which the latter 
lecognized him as the leader of the Free 
Fremh Forces. The adherence of 
different French Colonial territori''' 
followed with increa.sed momentum. 
Aheaily on July 20 the New Hebride.s 
had rallied to Free France. On August 26 
the important territory of Chad, in 
Africa, did likewise : to be followed 
next day by the Cameroou.s, and the 
day .ifter that by French Equatorial 
-Africa. The adherence of the.se three 
terntorie.s meant the constitution of a 
pro- Ally bloc of territories stretching 


right across Africa. It was a factor of 
great importance to Britain, especially 
wliile she was fighting the Italians in 
East Africa. On September 2 French 
establishments in the Pacific came over 
to De Gaulle, to be followed on Sep- 
tember 9 by establishments in India 
(Pondicherry). The ne.xt day New 
Caledonia declared in favour of Free 
France. 

In London on October 27 a declara- 
tion wa.s made in regard to the Free 
French war effort, and a Free French 
Council of Defence of the Empire was 
established. As time went on De Gaulle 
was joined by many distinguished 
Frenchmen. Amongst famous military 
name.s were General Catroux and 
General Legentilhomme. 

On September 23, 1910, there was the 
abortive Dakar incident. Dakar was in 
danger of being turned into an Axis 
base for Atlantic raid- Expedition 
ing. with the conni- 
vance of the Vichy . 

authorities. Called to 
Dakar by numerous patriotic French- 
men there anxious to continue the fight, 
General De Gaulle led a Free French 
expedition, supported by British Naval 
units, in the hope of effecting a peace- 
ful landing. But Vichy had infiltrated 
defe.rti.sts into the administration, and 
the De Gaulli.st.s were fired upon when 
they attempted to land. Not wishing 
that Frenchmen should shed the blood 
of Frenchmen, De Gaulle withdrew 
the e.xiiedition. 

With the opening of J9I1 Free French 
troop.s were fighting alongside the 
British in .Africa. They took part in the 
capture of Bardia, m General AVavell’s 
Libyan canqiaign against the Italians. 
By Alarch Free French troops were 
taking an active part in our Aby.s.sinian 
and East .African campaign. On .April 9 
they enteied Alas^awa. Between dime 8 
ancl July If Free French troops colla- 
borated with the British in the cam- 
paign ill Syria, under Generals Catroux 
and Legeiitilhomme. Meantime, on 
May 2U a comiiieicial agieenient had 
been entered into between Britain and 
French Equatorial .Africa. 

The foregoing account gives briefly 
the niaiii events in the progress of the 



GENERAL DE GAULLE S VISIT TO THE MIDDLE EAST 

In April, 1941, after an inspection of Free French jnits fighting with Imperial troops in the Middle 
East, General De Gaulle 'second from right went o,i to Cairo, where he met the British 
Commanders Here he is seen w.th General Catroux fright', An Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Long- 
more lextreme left , and General Sir Archibald Wavell 
Keystoni 
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FREE FRENCH IN SYRIAN AND 
LIBYAN CAMPAIGNS 

Top, tanks of De Gaulle's force marshalling 
on the Palestine border for the advance 
into Syria in June, 1941. Below, centre, 
General Larmmat (High Commissioner for 
the Free French in Africa) inspects Marines 
taking part in the Syrian campaign. 


The Italian flag shown below, left, was 
taken when the south Libyan oasis of Kufra 
was captured by a Free French motorized 
column under Colonel Leclerc on March i, 
1941, after a siege lasting 22 days. The 
column had crossed the desert from Lake 
Chad, a journey of 600 miles. Right, the 
graves of four soldiers of the :st Division of 
the Free French Forces who fell at Tobruk 
m January, 1941. 

Bnlt^h OJjici'il rii.irn t_ niht 

Bi ilFJi I'fnntrxniht 
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HONOUR FOR SUBMARINE 
CREW 

In June, 1941, Admiral Muselier inspected 
Free French naval units at a British port and 
presented the Croix de Guerre to members 
ot a submarine crew ; here he is seen 
mounting the gangway on leaving 

( , Iilial I't,.- 

I’li'ij Fn'ilhh iMijvi'iiient during the first 
year. In other Chapters the achicve- 
iiK'nt^ of Fighting French units have 
fieen recorded from time to time, and 
in tlie following pages a summary of 
the work of all Services i,s given. 

Great Britain became the head- 
fpiarters and central depot of the 
Fighting French, where new recruits 

Where equipped and 

„ , trained and whence 

Frenchmen , , 

c- tliev were posted to 

Fought • • I .V 

torniatioiis m ditterent 

jiarts of the world. Most of the Free 
French fighting men were 111 the 
Middle Fast and 111 Free French 
.tfrieii tVitli General Waved on his 
adv.iiiee fioiii the Kgyjitiaii frontier to 
Pjengl'.azi were Free French detach- 
iiieiit' wli'cli distinguished themselves 
at Sidi Barratn. Solluiii, Bardia, Tobruk 
and .''olliik .\t the s.mie time Free 
Freneb units (jper.iting fiom the ont- 
]iOsts of Xortheni Ghad struck at Italian 
coniniuiiicatioiis in two audacious raids 
over hundred' of miles of desert to 
Kiifra and Murzuk. Besides aiding the 
Libyan offensive this move contributed 
to the success of the British East African 
campaign, inasmuch a.s the Italians 
were prevented from sending reinforce- 
ments into Abvssinia. 


FREE FRENCH 
AIR ARM 

General Valin (above; 
commanded the 
Arm^ de I’Air fight- 
ing with the Allies 
At first French air- 
men served with 
various R.A.F units, 
but later separate 
squadrons were 
lormed ; at right is a 
pilot of the first Free 
French lighter 
squadron, with his 
machine Note Cross 
ot Lorraine emblem 
Photon, Bertram Bark, 
Key-itone 





The Free French played a small but 
important role in both Plritrea and 
.Abyssinia, cooperating notably in the 
capture of Keren, M assawa and (in 
November, Ibdl) of Gondar. The 
Syrian canqiaigii was painful for the 
Free French because it involved fighting 
again.st coinjiatriot.s mo.st of whom 
were actnaied by a sense of discipline 
or had been misled by German pro- 
paganda. Siibsequeiitiy over .5,000 
officers and men of the Vichv French 
— who had bet'll waiting for this oppor- 
tunity to re.sume the fight alongside 
the Allies — joined the Free French 
Forces, 

The Free P’rench Air Force wa.s com- 
manded by General Valin. It operated 
mainly in Great Britain at this period, 
though formations took a share in the 
fight against the Axis in the Middle Fjast. 
Though there were comparatively few, 
Free French pilots nevertheless scored 
over fifty official and thirty “ probable ” 
victories, and sank 40 enemy ships. 
Pilots anrl mechanics flew in some of 
the most famous British squadrons. 
The first Free French Fighter squadron 
in Britain (“ He de France ” Squadron) 
assumed operational responsibilities in 
a vital industrial area of Scotland. 

In Free French Africa the Air Force 
maintained constant jiatrol activity and 
kept a very sharp eye open for any 
Axis move whicli might indicate a 
swoop on the Colonies which had rallied 
to De Gaulle. Free French airmen took 
no part in the Syrian campaign, in order 
to avoid individual combat between 
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iiiiipatnots. After the Armi.stice at 
Vcre Syria became a trainin'; !;round 
'or Free French air units, and there 
.ater emerged two squadrons destined 
o assume an active operational role, 
riiuugh this belonss to a later Chapter, 
ive may note that one of them, the 
‘ Lorraine ” Squadron, did splendid 
vork in the Libyan offensive of Novem- 
ber. 19-11, and up to the capture of 
TIalfayn took an almost daily part in 
operations in the Western Desert. 
The second air unit trained in Syria 
■vas the ■■ Alsace ” Fighter Sciuadron. 

The Free French Navy included about 
50 warships, manned by 6,000 officers 
and ratings. Many were engaged on 
work which was secret, but the following 
ships have been mentioned in com- 
muniques : the battleship “ Courbet” 
brought down several German bombers ; 
the submarine ‘‘ Eubis ” sank a high 
tonnage of enemy shipping ; the 
submarine “ ilinerve ” had numerous 
adventures in the course of patrols along 
enemy sea-lanes, and sank a heavily 
laden and strongly escorted German 
tanker ; the corvette “ Eoselys ” while 
on escort duty in the Atlantic encoun- 
tered and rammed an enemy submarine. 

The Free French merchant fleet made 
a substantial contribution to the 




VOLONTAIRES FRANCAISES 
ON PARADE 

The equivalent of our A.T.S., this women's 
corps of the Free French was commanded by 
Captain Terre, a young Parisienne who had 
won the Croix de Guerre for work with an 
ambulance unit during the Battle of France. 
Photo, Forces Frangaine^ L'.hte^ 


FREE FRENCH 
OF OCEANIA 

Rear-Admiral Georges 
Thierry d’Argenlieu 
(above). Governor of Free 
French Colonies in the 
Far East, was wounded 
when acting as pleni- 
potentiary at Dakar (see 
page 1263) Left, after 
presentation of Colours 
to the Premier Batailion 
du Pacifique at Noumea, 
New Caledonia, before 
sailing via Australia to 
join De Gaulle’s forces 
in the Middle East 
Phntip>. L.WA , F'ores 

Fiitur its*'', 


AUieT sliippinj:, for 
it included 12-5 
ship.«, of a total 
touaage of uDO.bTX) 
tons — i.e. about a 
quarter of the total 
French merchant 
tonnage at the time 
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of the Armistice. The biggest ships 
were “ He do France ” (53,000 tons) 
and the newly built liner “Pasteur” 
(30,000 tons). Eoughly, 100,000 tons 
of cargo for the supply of the Allies 
were transported monthly by Free 
French ships. 

In view of their economic importance 
to the Allies and the strategic .signi- 
ficance they later assumed, some details 
will now be given of the Free 
Free French colonial 
territories. Free French _ 

Africa stretches from 
the mouth of the f'ongo to the 
southern confines of the Libyan 
De.sert. and covers an area about 1.5 
times a..- Fig as England, with a popula- 
tion of G.LHXiXmxj, The strategic im- 
portance of this territory is coiiMderablc. 
It protects on the west some “no mile-; 
of South Atlantic ^ea routes, and 011 the 
east guards the tlanks of the Belgian 
(-'oiigo, the Anglo-Fgyptian Sudan and 
the sources of tile Nile. Its offeimive 
value al.--o is notable, for Chad is a 
['erfect jumping-off ground for raid^ 
into southern Libva or even for jione- 
tration into Tripolitama. 

The territory permitted uiiiiiternijjted 
aerial and land commiinications from 
west to east Africa. iMaterinl coming 
across the Atlantic cotild be tlown or 
transported on the ground either from 
Poiiito Noire northwards or from 
Nigeria to Cairo via the Chad and 
Khartoum. The economic value to the 
-Vllied effort was substantial, for rubber, 



AT BRAZZAVILLE DE GAULLE CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARIES 

On Ausrust 26, 1941, anniversary of the founding of the Free French Empire. General De Gaulle 
inspected new armoured cars (top; manufactured in South Africa. A year previously the 
colonies of Chad, the Cameroons, the Gaboon, Ubangi Shan and the Middle Congo had pro- 
claimed adherence to Free France under De Gaulle Larger photograph shows the General 
left foreground! with General Larminat saluting British and Belgian flags at Brazzaville on 
Bastille Day, July 14. Behind, m white uniform, is M. Eboue, Governor General. 

Llnli'h 'o/ C rotrn C ttpjtnjht , C 


oold, cotton, lumber, palm oil ami liidc.5 
were exported. 

The former French mand.ited terri- 
tories of Syria and Lebanon were 
L'lMiiied their indejiendcnce at the close 
Ilf the brief ramjiaioii of 1911. Free 
Freneb admiiii'tiation was centied in 
Leirut ,ind Ll.tinu-cU', Syria served 
a- traimnu-L'round for part of the Free 
Frenrh Foree-. and would assume the 
iitmo-t importnnee in the event of the 
Allies h.i.vintr to ward off an Axis drive 
into eiTlier Turkey or the Cane, mils. 

Flee French 1 oloiiie- in the Pacific 
(governed hv Hear- Admiral Georges 
Thierry cTArgenlien) inclmle New 
Caledonia, the Franco-Eriti'h con- 
domiuiinn of the New Hebrides, and 
about a hmidred Suiitli Sea i'lamls, 
the best known being Tahiti. The 
strategie role of these pos-'essions in 
the Far Faistern conflict is twofold. 


New Caledonia and the New Hebride.s 
are natural oiitpo.sts in Australi.a’s 
defence .scheme. Further, the.se islands 
provide valuable naval and aerial link.s 
in the sphere of Allied coo|ieration 
determined bv the triangle Port Jlarwin- 
Honolnlu-Panama. 

There are certain auxiliary orcramza- 
tions winch should be mentioned. The 
Voloiit.iiies Franeaises, or Free French 
A.T.S., are commanded by Cajitain 
Terre, an energetic young Pari.sienne who 
was awarded the Croix de Guerre for 
her service.s in France with an am- 
bulance unit ; she .succeeded Aladame 
Mathieu, the international tennis .star. 
The Service de la Alain d'CEuvre 
places French .speci.ilized workers in 
jobs. Numbers of them were em- 
ployed oil war work in this country, 
notably in Lancashire and in London. 

In any estimate of the Free French 


movement it is necessary to remember 
that the strength and vitality of the 
cause are centred not in Britain, nor 
in any theatre of war, but in France. 
Here General De Gaulle has a loyal 
following which inspires a large per- 
centage of the population to passive 
or active re.sistance to the oppressors. 
Of course very little can be said about 
tbe activities of Free French partisans 
— in France or even in the German 
factories to which many wmrkmen 
had been sent. But it would be a 
mistake to judge the value or success 
of the Fighting French movement by 
the visible and material results alone. 
A\'e must take into account also the 
inestimable contribution to victory 
which proceeded from the .spiritual 
effect of the movement ; it provided 
a focus for the patrioti.sm of millions 
of French men and women who looked 
beyond ATcliy for the future of France. 
It inspired the oppressed to fortitude 
and endurance, and endowed them 
with that fine .--pirit that made people 
in target areas welcome the British 
raids on French factories working for 
the German war machine. 
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Historic Docti men ts. CCXIX—CCXX 


NEW COLLABORATION OF THE FREE PEOPLES 

On June t2, 1941, Ministers and High Commissioners representing the Governments 
of the Allies met in conference in London and pledged themselves to mutual assistance 
in continuing the struggle against A\is oppression “ until victory is won,” Mr. 
Churchill opened the meeting with a fighting speech, most of which is reproduced below. 


I X tiie twenty-second mouth ut tiio wai again'>t XazLm 
we meet here in this old Palace of St. James-’s. itself 
not unscarred by the lire of the enemy, in order to 
proclaim the high purposes and resolves of the lawful con- 
stitutioiial Government.-' of Europe whose countries have 
been ov'errun : and we meet hero al-^o to cheer the hopes of 
free men and tree peoples throughout the woild. Here 
before us on the table lie the title-deeds of ten nations or 
.States vvhii^'C soil has beo<i invaded and polluted and whose 
men. women, an«l children He prostrate or writhing under 
the Hit Inf yoke. Hut liere also, duly authorized by the 
Parliament and demooracy of Britain, ate gathered the 
servants of the ancient Brithh Monarchy and the accieditod 
repre-'Otitativi's of the British Dominions beyond the seas, of 
Canada, Australia. New Zealand, and South Africa, of the 
Empu ‘0 of India, of Burma, and of our Colonies in every 
quarter of the globe. They have drawn their »worJ^ in tbh 
cause. They will never let them fall till life is gone or victory 
is won. Hero we meet, while from across the Atlantic Ocean 
the hammers and lathes of the United States signal in a 
rising hum their message of encouragement and their promise 
of swift and ever-growing aid. 

What tragedies, what horrors, what crimes have Hitler 
and all that Hitler stands for brought upon Europe and the 
world! The ruins of Warsaw, of Rotterdam, of Belgiado 
are monuments which will long recall to tiic future gi^'inu-ations 
the outrage of the unopposed air-botubing applied with 
calculated scientific cruelty to helpdoss populations. H»'‘re 
in London and throughout the cities of our island, and in 
Ireland, there may be seen the marks of devastation. They 
are being repaid, and presently will be more tlian repaid. 

Sufferings of the Conquered Nations 
I'T far worse than those visible injuries* i'^ the misery 
of the conquered peoples. We see them hounded, 
terrorized, exploited. Tlieir manhood by the million is 
forced to work under conditions indistinguishable in many 
cases from actual slavery. Tiieir goods and cliattcls are 
pillaged or filched for worthless money. Theip tlieir 

daily life are pried into and spied upon by the all -pervading 
system of secret political jiolice which, having ieduc«‘d the 
Germarrs themselves to abject docility, now a-talks tile streets 
and byways of a dozen lands. I'heir religious faiths arc 
affronted, persecuted, or oppressed, in the intertMs of a fan- 
tastic paganism devised to perpetuate the wm-hip and 
sustain the tyranny of one .abotninaiile ci-eature. Their 
traditions, their culture, their laws, their iii'-titutions, social 
and yiolitieal alike, are suppres-;ed by toree or undermined 

by subtle, coldly planned intrigue 

It U upon this foundation that Hitler, with his tattered 
Iacke\' Mussolini at In'* tail and A<lmiral Harlan frisking by 
ills side, pretends to build out of hatred apyietit** and lacial 
assertion a new order for Eurojic. Never dul mocking a 
fanta-'V obsess the mind of mortal man. We cannot tell 
what the course of this fell war will be as it spreads renior'.elc'is 
thrnugii ever-vvidcr regions. We krmw it will !)e li.ard, wc 
expect it will be long ; w’c cannot predict or niejtsure its 
episodes or its tribuIntion«i. But one tiling i-? caudain. one 
thing is sure, one thing '-tand'^ fnit stark and uiMleniahle, 
massiv’c and unassailabh*. for all Iht' W('rld to see. 

It will not be i)y (ierman iiaiuistbat tlie stiuet ore of Europe 
W’ill be rebuilt or the uni<m oftlie I'hirojiean family achieved. 
In cverv eountrv into wliieh tlu’ C'erinaii armies ami the 
Nazi police hav* broken there lias sprung up from tlm soil 
a h.atrcil of th»‘ (Jerman name and a contempt for the N.izi 
crc'ed which the (tassage of huiulreds of yu^ars will not eff.ice 
from human memory. We cannot yet see liuw deliverance 
will como. or when it will come, but nntiiing is mort‘ certain 
than that every trace of Hitler's footsteps, every stain of 


'his iiifettcd and corroding fingei- will fie syiongcd and purged 
and, if need be, blasted from the surface oftlie earth. 

We are liere to affirm and fortify our union in that ceaseless 
and unwearying effort which must be made if the captive 
peoples are to be set free. A year ago his Majesty's Govern- 
ment was left alone to face the storm, and to many of our 
friends and enemies alike it may have seemed that our days 
too were numbered, and that Britain and its institutions 
would Sink for ever beneath the verge. But I mav with some 
pride remind your Excellencies that, even in that dark hour 
when our Army xvas disorganized and almost weaponless, 
when scarcely a gun or a tank remained in Britain, when 
almost all our stores and ammunition had been lost in France, 
never for one moment did the British people dream of making 
peace with the conqueror, and never for a moment did they 
despair of the common cause. On the contrary, we proclaimed 
at that very time to all men, not only to oiirselve«. our 
determination not to make peace until every one of the 
ravaged and enslaved countries wa,s liberated and until the 
Nazi domination was broken and destroyed 

‘ Lift Up '\*our Hearts.’ 

Il'iTr-ER may turn and tranq*!*.* this way and that through 
tortured Europe. lie may spread his coui'se far 
and wide, and carry his curse with him ; he may break into 
Africa or into Asia. But it is here, in this island fortress, 
that he will have to reckon in the end. We shall strive to 
resist by land and sea. We shall be on his track wherever 
he goc'. Our air power will continue to teach the German 
homeland that war is not all loot and triumph. 

Wc sliall aid and stir the people of every conquered country 
to resUtanec and revolt. We shall break up and derange every 
effort winch Hitler makes to systematize and coiLsolidate 
his ^ubjugations. He w'Ul find no peace, no rest, no halting 
place, no parley, .^nd if, driven to de-?perate hazards, he 
attempts the invasion of the Britisli Isles, as well he may, 
we shall not flinch from the supreme trial. 

This. then, is the message wliich wo send forth today 
to all the States and nations bond or free, to all the men in 
all fh<* lands who care for freedom’s causa, to our alhi*s and 
well-wishers in Europe, to our American friends and lielpers 
drawing ever closer in their might across the ocean, this is 
the m-'ssago — Lift up your hearts. All will come right. 
Out of the depths of sorrow and sacrifice will bo born again 
the glory of mankind. 

Joint Po t.aratiox issued by tttf. Allied Goverxments 
IN t'oXKKHEXCE IN LONDON. JuNE 12, li>41 : 
r^Hi: (io\>‘rnments of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
ami Northern Ireland, Canada, Australia. New Zealand, 
and South Africa, the Government of Belgium, the Provisional 
Czei'ho-'lovak Government, the (mvernments of tireere, 
laixemburg, the Netherlands, Norway. Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia, and the Roprevcntatives of General de Chaulh-. l<‘ader 
of Free Frenchmen, engaged together m the tight against 
aggre'.sion. are resolved : 

(1) That they will continue the struggle again*'t (lerman 
or Italian oppression until victory is wmi. and will mutually 
assist each other in this struggle to the utmost of their 
respective capacities : 

(2) I hat there ran he no settled peaci* and j>r<>sj)oritv 
so long as ln*e peoples are coerced by vioh-nce into subim->.sion 
to domination by Germany or her as-'OCiates. or live under 
the tlireat <»f such coi ieii>n : 

That the only tun* bivsls of enduring peace is tlie willing 
cnopfi.it ion of fren pfoph-s in a woihi in which, n-heved of 
the im-nace of aggiv-'-ion. all may enjoy economic ami social 
security; ami that it is tlnar intention to work togt-ther 
and with otlier free peoples, both in war and peace to this end. 
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AIR FORCE OF FREE NORWAY 

The Norwegian Air Force reconstituted 
in Britain was in charge of Captain K. 
Riiser-Larsen (seated above, with Major 
Bjarne Oen). Squadrons operated with the 
R.A.F., and on anti-submarine patrol flew 
Northrop N-3 seaplanes (top, left). Other 
units served in Iceland. 

Photos, hy courtesy 
of Royal l^urwe- 
gian Government , 

jt* ^ ‘ Evening News ’ 
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NORWAY’S MERCHANT NAVY 

Largely owing to the exertions of Mr. Trygve 
H. Lie ri^ht, above}, later Minister of Supply 
in the Free Government, four-fifths of 
Norway's merchant ships came over to the 
Aihes Thus a tonnage of about 4,000,000 
became available for the fight against 
Hitlerism A most valuable accretion was 
the fleet of tankers .'one seen on right dis- 
charging at a British port;. Above, left. 
Norwegian seamen on the deck of a 
British warship which rescued them after 
their ship had been sunk by a U-boat 
hfyytone. To'jicnl , Planet New.- 
ITsfi 
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Cbapter 177 

INCREASING BRUTALITV' OF NAZI RULE 
IN NORWAY, HOLLAND & BELGIUM 

How Germany Exploited Norway and the Low Countries : Period January- 
June, 1941 — Quislingist Activity Failed in Norway — Storm Troopers and 
Hirdmen — Crushing of Cultural Organizations — Holland Would Not Be • 

Dragooned — Nazi Burgomasters-^Oueen Wilhehnina's Broadcasts to Nether- 
lands — Seyss-Inquart on Anti-Jew Measures — ' New European Order ’ in Belgium 
— Flemish and Walloon Quisling Leaders — Belgian Resistance Intensifies 


\ s the year 1941 opened Germany 
made new and more ambitious 
attempts to increase her m'ip 
"Oil Norway, Holland and Belgium. 
1 th-se formed part of a larger German 
an, and linked up with -repres.^ive 
.•ni'ures in Occupied France. For 
lenuaiiy’s main aim was to consolidate 
pf rule in Europe, from Norway to the 
rimco-Spanish frontier, in order to 
rgauize — as the Germans thenrselves' 
ait it — the defence of “ Europe ” 
iganst Britain, In a v,-ord, the Germans 
were anxious to secure the western 
section of Occupied Europe preparatory 
‘0 embarking upon military adventures 
a south-eastern Europe and Russia. 

The first half of 1941 was a period 
'I intensive organization and repressive 
ictivity in Norway, Holland and 
Belgium. At the same time there was a 
'teady growth of patriotic resistance on 
the part of the great majority against 
their oppressors. During this period, 
too, the contribution to the war on the 
side of Britain by the Free Norwegian, 
Dutch and Belgian Governments became 
greater and more impressive. 

_ German and Quislingist activities in 
Norway took various forms. In the 
fir.st place a big effort was made to 
increase the strength 
Quisling’s ofthe“Hird” — storm- 
Failure troopers of the Nasjonal 
Saraling, Qui.sling’s imi- 
tation Nazi party — but the effort failed. 
In spite of the various privileges and 
luduci'inents offered recruiting was jioor. 
fo that by February 1941 the strength 
'-f the Hird was still only some 1,.50(.' 
members. Most of the new recruits were 
members of the criminal classes. They 
were used for propaganda marches, 
party demonstrations and punitive ex- 
peditions against loyal Norwegians — 
particularly against the schools. 

Attempts were also made to bring 
Norway actively into the war against 
Britain. On January 12, 1941, Quisling 
announced that Germany’s war against 
England was also Norway’s war, and 
Hitler had shown his “ magnanimitv ” 
by consenting to the formation of a 
Nordland ” Regiment. Norway was to 
regain her weapons and her military 


honour, and Norwegian volunteers 
would get an opportunity to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with their German 
comrades for the New Order in Europe. 
Quisling had counted on recruiting 
3,000 young Norwegians, but to the 
obvious disappointment of the Quisling 
Press only a few hundred joined, 
although recruits were promised pre- 
ference in all public positions after 
their time of service, together with 
German as well as Norwegian citizen- 
ship and a gift of farms of from fifty 
to seventy-five acres. On January 30 
the first volunteer took the oath before 
the Gestapo Chief, Heinrich Himmler, 
who was then on a visit to Oslo. 

MTien Himmler visited Norway again 
in May 1941, it was not to inspect 
the Nordland Regiment but to start a 
Norwegian detachment of volunteers 
for the Storm Troopers. They were 
not to go abroad, but were to help the 
German S.S. in its tasks in Norway. 
They were given the German title of 


'■ Sturmmamier ” and wore Germau 
uniforms with a skull and the N.8. 
(Na'jonal Samliug) sun-cross. Himmler 
made them take the oath to " Adolf 
Hitler, Leader of the Germanics,” and 
to Quisling. Acting-Councillor Jonas 
Lie was made leader. 

On June 29, 1941, one week after the 
Germans attacked Russia, the Reich 
Commissioner, Terboveii, announced 
that Hitler had consented to the im- 
mediate formation of a Norwegian 
Legion to join the anti-Bol.shevik 
“ crusade.” This was to be exclusively 
Norwegian, with Norwegian officers. 
A tremendous propaganda campaign 
was instituted, but with little re.=ult. 
The N.S. leaders had hoped for at 
least 10,000 Norwegian volunteers, but 
only 1,000 joined and these were mostly 
Hirdmen who had been ordered to do so. 
Two months later a first detachment 
of 700 men, the Viking Battalion, was 
sent to a training camp in Germany. 
.\fter several changes of staff the 



QUISLINGISM MADE NO HEADWAY IN NORWAY 

As this Chapter relates, the ‘ Nasjonal Samling ’ or Quisling Party had few adherents, despite 
alternate cajolery and threats by the Nazis. Here, on snow-covered shutters, someone has 
scrawled sentiments that many felt ; ‘To Hell with the N.S.’ Copies of similar photographs 
circulated freely in Norway among the loyalist majority of the people. 

Photo, Plnntt Xeirs 
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Attempts to Nazify the Fishermen's 
Organization were rejected by the 
fishermen. Similar attempt.s upon the 
Labour unions were also un.successful 
becau.se of the determined opposition 
of the Norwegian T.U.C. 

On May 2.3 Norwegian actors called a 
general strike in sympathy with six 
members of the Actors’ Association who 


NORWEGIANS HONOUR R.A.F. 

Hundreds ot Norwegians went to the funeral 
itopi of three British airmen shot down 
during a raid on the island of Austevoll, near 
Bergen, To another grave, that of an 
‘Unknown British Pilot’ i below, right), 
went a procession of schoolchildren on 
Norway’s Independence Day (May 27) ; the 
grave was heaped with flowers. 

Photoi, British Official, inaiti topyriijht 
As^ooated Prcsst 


lead(>r<hi|i was taken over by tlie 
German S.S. Three-quarters of the 
.'trenuth of the Norwegian I.e^ion 
came I'rom tin’ S S.. the Ilird or the N.S, 
(iennaii and (jui-lmeist attempts to 
dragoon the Church, the '-ehools and the 
artistic professions were made on a de- 
termined scale, but encountered strong 
resistance. In Febrn.irv the Bishops 
issued a pastoral letter condimming 
Nazi attacks on Christianity, and in 
spite o( the lain of the autlaa’ities thi.s 
letter was publi.shcd thrcaiah secret 
channels and read « idch’. 

On Fidiruarv l.'i a new law was intro- 
duced whereby applications foi posts in 
the Civil .Service were to be .subject to 
political allegiance. This called forth 
a [irotest siened bv 13 organizations. 
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HOW NORWEGIANS EXPRESSED PATRIOTISM 

The Quisling government introduced currency notes tor quite low 
amounts, since Nazi requisitions had brought about a shortage of metal 
Norwegians named the 2-Kroner notes ' above i ‘Quislings,’ and the 
i-Kroner notes ‘ Uslm^s ’ cowardly traitor The comments read: 
‘ To Hell with Quisling’ ; ‘ Long Live Norway. ’ 

Ph->t‘> P,nf>0) (tffirifiJ ■ ( anil, C'ainjrvffil 


•School .s were 
broken into by 
Hirdmen beeanse 
of N azi anger at 
the anti - German 
and anti - Quisling 
■ittitude of liotli 
teaeliers and pupils. 
In consequence, 
there were sciiool 
-trikes at Oshi, 
Bergen. an<l elsc- 
wlieie. Uuring 

■Vpril H i r d 111 e ii 
broke into lios- 
pitals and arrested 
tile celebrated T)r. 
Gjessing, because 
of his protests 
against attempts 
to politicize tlie 
medical profession. 


had been disqualifief! for life because of 
refusal to particijiate in German broad- 
cast.s ; and on .june 26 four directors 
of the Oslo National Theatre were 
aiTcsteil for refu'ing to ap])ly to the 
Ouislmg ilmistry of Culture and Eii- 
ligliTenment for a lecture. 

In the meantime King Haakon and 
the Free Norwegian Government in 
London becaiii" the rallviiig jioint of 
loyal Norwe'iiaus all over the world. 
On April !l, first anniversaiv of tlie 
German iuvaMOii of Norwav. the King 
had broadcast from London to the 
people on the Norwegian Home Front, 
rile Norwegian Government in London 
dgned a military pact with the British 
f Tovernment on May 28. Norwegian 
forces were ( (loperating with tlie Britisli 
torces. A small buc efficient army 
was trained in Scotland. Idetachmeiits 
of it bad taken part in the British 


' o’limaiulo raid^ on Norway. Tlic 
Xoi'\vi‘o;iaii Air Force \va.s reconsti- 
iitei lu Bntanr ; .squadrons operated 
as part of the K.A.F.. and also served 
;n Iceland. Units of the Xorwefiian 
Navy took station with the British 
Xavy. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
Free Norway to the Allied cause was 

iiierehaut .shipping. The Norwegian 
Merchaiit Navy did yeoman service 
rliioughout the periocl under review 
and later, despite heavy losses, in the 
Battle of the Atlantic, bringing supplies 
of oil and food and munitions of war to 
Britain. In 1939 this merchant fleet 
had a registered tonnage of 4,834:, 902 ; 
five-sixths of it came under the control 
of the Norwegian Government in 
London. Second only to the British 
Mercantile Marine in magnitude, it 
had an oil tanker fleet as big as that 
of Britain. 

In the Netherlands during the eaily 
months of 1941 there was the same 
process of suhjugation and pressure 
by the Nazis. As for Dutch colonial 
po3bes.sions, the Netherlands Indies 
were .still a source of economic and 
military strength to the Allies, though 
it could be discerned that Japan had 
ill-concealed designs upon these terri- 
tories. While the Germans tightened 



HOLLAND’S PETROL WAS EARMARKED FOR THE NAZIS 

Owing to the petrol famine caused by Nazi expropriations for the war machine Dutch taxis were 
compelled to use gas as a propellent. Even with a large and unwieldy gas-bag such as this, 
however, the car could run for only 22 miles before refuelling. 
i’hoh, S/tOtt iV <!ciie/nl 

their grip on Holland itself. the Japanese them. The Japanese proposed all 

were trving to carry out economic manner of trade agreements, which 

penetration of the Dutch F.ast Indies, were refused by the Dutch authorities, 

preparatory (as it later wa^ demon- Tlie latter realized what was the real 

strated) to an eventual attack upon Japanese intention, and 'varned the 

British and U.S. Governments. 



BRITISH AIRMEN DROPPED TEA FOR THE DUTCH 

Tea, among many other foodstuffs, became very scarce m the Netherlands, and thousands of small 
packets of tea grown in Batavia were dropped over Holland by aircraft of the R.A.F. and R.C.A F. 
Above, a Canadian airman with packets ready to be loaded into the machine for transport. 
t’hnio. British llfficial. Clutrii Cu/ii/li'.lht 


In Holland the severe winter of 1940 
had led to unrest, which reached a 
serious point in February 1941. The 
Hague was fined bv c- 
the German authorities ^ 

GO.CmX) florins because „ , 

of damage to German 
army cars, and at the end of F'ebruary 
thirty-five Dutchmen were sent of! to 
concentration camps in reprisal for 
the shooting of one German sentrv at 
Hilversuni. During February also the 
city of Heerlen was fined 110,000 florins 
because of ‘‘ undisciplined behaviour.” 
On the 12th there were riots at Utrecht. 
On the 19th a Gorman policeman was 
killed at Amsterdam, and for this the 
Germans took five hundred Jewish 
hostages by way of reprisal. On the 
25th and 2tith there were wiilespread 
riots at Amsterdam, Haarlem, Zaandam, 
Utrecht and Rotterdam. The German 
authorities then declared a state of 
siege. On the first day of iMarch 
Amsterdam was fined 15.000.000 florins. 
Two days later Nazi burgomasters were 
appointed iu Amsterdam, Zaandam, 
Hilver.sum and Haarlem. 

A big trial was held at The Hague on 
March 7, and eighteen Dutelimen were 
condemned on the charge of membership 
of a secret organization. Fifteen of them 
were shot. On the 20th Queen Wil- 
helniina, broadcasting from London, 
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CABINET OF THE ROYAL NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT 

Here, at the Government's headquarters in London, is a meeting of the Dutch Cabinet : 
left to right, Colonel A. Dijxhoorn, Defence Minister ; M. van Kleffens, Foreign Secretary ; 
M. Welter. Minister for Colonies ; Admiral Furstner iNavy) ; and Dr. Gerbrandy, Premier. 

p)wtn. (/ r.r. 


■ ■■ \Vi' will nt'Vfr forc'ct our 
martyr-." 

Dui'iii" -M.iy anil .Innn thn \' fur 
\'iitnrv" ( a mjiaiL'ii wa-i l•(ln(lu^tl‘(l 
liv mean.' iif tlin liroadc.i-t- 

i'l'oin Luinlon. Tlie (ii'iinan aiithoritin- 
found Tlii'iii-clvi'- for -onu' tiiiii’ iin.dilo 
to fopn with or -ti'in thr l■clL'f■r rc-iion-i' 
of tho Diiti li. ■■ \’ " 'lull' appeared on 
wall', and worn '( ratrlind or fli.dkod 
on (irrni.in offii nil r.if'. In tniriou' othnr 
wavs tlirro was (‘vidfiii'i' of thn initlni'i- 
astic 'iipport of tliis c.iiiipaiun hv tlie 
Dutch (Jnchbels tried to ]nirloin tin; 
-vniliol for his own prop.iu.inda. 

When (Icrinanv invaded Ru"ia. in 
.inne 111 1 1 . the stout Hus'ian rc'i'tancc 
• iron-cd urcat mthusia'in rbrouuhout 
Holland. .Mo-t Diiti h- 
■Stillborn men were convinced 

‘Crusade’ th.it (Jernianv would 

lo'c. and thi- can-eil 
fnrv on the part of the X.izi anthoritie- 
■ ind the Dutch (ini-lni'a-. < )n .rune 21) 
there w.i- .i ere, it pro-Rii"i.in deiiion- 
'tration ;it Amsterdam, wliich the 
(derinan- tried to counter hv pre.a lime 
a criis.ide anain-t Hol'lievi'iii. SeV'S- 
Inipnirt, the Cerni.m eovernor. made 
a speech in which he -.lid tliat " the 
cni'.ide h.i- started. Dnti linien c.imiot 
reniain aloof. Thev nui-t particijiate 

in the European 'triiue],.." 'Die Dutch, 

however, did not re-pond 

E'.cononiii ddiicnlties liecanie more 
acute diiriiie thi- |)eriod. Rationine was 
'/r.iduallv tielitened. In Mav special 


efononiic judue- were apjiroved to deal 
with the ■■ black market," but the 
market continued to flourish. 

Xazification and anti-Senutism jiro- 
ceeded apace. The Diitcli Xazi niove- 



OFFICER OF DUTCH PATROL 

After putting up a brave fight for their 
country many ships of the Royal Nether- 
lands Navy made their way to British 
ports. Thereafter units took station with 
the British Navy and rendered invaluable 
aid against the U-boats. 


inent st.irted a burgomaster's cour-e for 
three hundri'd members. Introducing 
mi, re aiiti-.Tewi.sh laws. f^ey.ss-Inquart 
declared. " We do not consider the 
Jews to be Dutchmen." On Alarcli 1-3 
a decree had been announced “ for the 
removal of all Jews from economic 
life." and in iMay Jews were expelled 
from tlie Stock Exchange and from the 
inedic.il profession. 

In the field of religion tliere wa • 
increasing resistance to tho Xh-izi.s, wlm 
sought to muzzle the ministers and pas- 
tors. As early as .Tanuary 26 the C'atlio- 
lic hishojis issued a letter condemniiiu 
Xazism and detlaring that there would 
be no sacraments for the Dutch Nazis. 

The (lennaiis decreed that school 
teachers were only to be ajipoiiited bv 
departments under Xazi eoutrol, but 
the denominational sehools refused to 
eonijily with this measure. .Ml jonrual- 
i'ts well- eonipelled to join the Xazi 
organization, the profession was closed to 
•fews. and all broadcasting was eenlral- 
ized and X'^azifled. 

fiom Apiil wdiut miglit be lalled 
file ■■ financial annexation" of Holland 
began by means of a new svsteni of jiav- 
ments between Derniany and Holl.ind 

file bulk of the Xetlieii.iiids X'a\ v 
— ernisers, destroyers and a iininber of 
siibinaiines and .luxiliarv craft were 
stationed in the X'ethei 1,1 lids Ea-t Indies 
and actively eoll.ibor.ited with the 
British Xavy. In European waters a 
'(|ua(lron of the Dutch Xavy took part 
111 the activities of the .\llicd Xavie.s. 
A Dutch suhmariiic opcr.itcil success- 
fully in the Mcdiferr.iiicaii. 

-A squadron of the Roy.il Dutch Xaval 
\ir Service w.is formed to operate 
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ILE DE FRANCE’ FREE FRENCH FIGHTER SQUADRON OF THE R.A.F. „ ^ , 

^ otter the collapse in June, 1940, were joined as time went on by many others who came from all parts ol 
French airmen who escaped froin ® ^ they served in various units of the RAF. until separate squadrons were formed, the first 

the world to fight -f which a flight is here seen with its Spitfires. The Free French Ar Force was commanded by General 

such being the ‘ (ranking as Ar Commodore, whose portrait appears on page 1782). 

® Photo, Keystone 
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ASPECTS OF LIFE IN BELGIUM UNDER THE NAZIS 


As m all the German-occupied countries, the food situation of Belgium rapidly deteriorated, what with Nazi looting 
and the compulsory transfer of labour to war industries. Top photograph shows a queue outside a butcher's in 
Brussels, on a report that meat was being sold. Below, Belgians bring wreaths to the funeral of British airmen 
killed .n an R A F ratd. Hhofn., , Inhel 
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HOLLAND COMMEMORATES HER ENTRY INTO THE SECOND GREAI WAR 

In the rums of the Dutch Reformed Church in Austin Friars, in the City of London, a service of commemoration was 
held to mark the first anniversary of May lo, 1940. Queen Wilhelmina attended, and the Premier {Dr. Gerbrandy) 
is to be seen on left in the rostrum. The original church was granted by Edward VI in 1550 to Protestant refugees, 
mainly Dutch; it was destroyed in one of the big German raids of the autumn of 1940. 

l*hoto. import d' fSeneral 
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with the British Coastal Command. 
Many volunteers and conscripts from 
all parts of the world arrived in Britain 
to join the Netherlands Brigade named 
after Princess Irene. Nearly two mil- 
lion tons of Dutch Merchant IMarino 
tonnage, of which one million and a 
quarter was chartered directly to the 
British, served the Allied cau.se. 


Much the same story may be told 
of Belgium during this period. Her 
colonial territory, such as the Congo, 
remained under the jurisdiction of the 

_ . Free Belgian Govern- 

Ouislings . . 1 1 . 

ment m London, but 

Belgium metropolitan Belgium 
was comjdetely under 
the heel of the German oppressor. 
The Germans during 1941 endeavoured 
to Jiierease their direct grip on the 
country and also to work through 
the Belgian quislings. The latter in- 
eludi'd Leon dc Grelle, the Hexi't 
(Fascist) leader, and De IMan, a one-time 
•Socialist leader who had become “ con- 


verted ” to Hitler’s “ New European 
Order. ’ It might liave been thought 
that the sharply marked racial ilivision 
between the French-speaking inhaliitants 
and those of Flemi.sh origin would have 
otTered an easy opjmrtunity for Nazi 
subversive tactic-s. De Grelle led the 
French-speaking Faseist malcontents, 
and just such another opjrortunist was 
tound for the other group, but the Nazi 
etforts produced surprisingly little result; 
the fantastic promise.s to the rival 
bodies cancelled out to a large extent. 


BELGIAN TROOPS FROM CONGO FOUGHT IN EAST AFRICA 
Early in 1941 a Belgian Colonial Mission visited Lieut. -General Sir A. G. Cunningham, then 
G.O.C. in East Africa, to discuss the strengthening of Belgian participation in the operations. 
Here (in mufti) M. de Vleeschouwer, Belgian Minister of Colonies, is inspecting native orderlies 
from the Congo ; on the extreme right is Lieut. -General Cunningham. 

/Vc'.fo, : Crotrn Copyright 


Employers were forbidden to treat 
with the old trade unions, and indu.strial 
enterprises were riddled with spies and 
informers. Men who refused to join the 



DUTCH-BELGIAN FRONTIER 

At all stations and road crossings the Nazis im- 
posed a strict search to stop the smuggling of 
foodstuffs. Severe penalties were threatened 
by a notice on the barrier. 

Photo, As^oriaterf Prcrss 
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local Nazi party had their unemploy- 
ment and other insurance benefits with- 
drawn from them. Nazification of the 
civil service, education and the churches 
was attempted. Any effort at resistance 
or sabotage on the part of patriotic 
Belgians wa.s savagely repressed or 
punished, but in spite of all the pressuie 
— moral, jihysical and economic — 
brought to ])oar upon the Belgian people, 
their resistance grew in strength ami 
intensity with the pas.sing of each 
month. 

During January, February and March 
the anti-Nazi movement gamed imjietus 
and several acts of sabotage took 
place, including the 
cutting of telephone Belgian 
lines and the destruc- Resistance 
tion of German army rows 
])roperty. In February there were iu- 
eideuts of this kind at Dinant, and the 
Germans took as hostages the Burgo- 
master, several advocates, and members 
ot various professions. This was ,i 
typical ease. Similar acts continued 
• during i\Iay. and by June the movement 
' had reached very large proportions. 

Loyal Belgians manil'e.sted their >vm- 
pathy for the British. Anti-Germ, in 
posters appeared on the walls and there 
were demonstrations in favour of 
Britain. As in the Netherlands, the 

1 1 1 



r>rirish “ V ” campciign made great 
^ -rides. Amongst inscriptions on the 
v'j,lis were “ Long live Churchill ” and 
- R.A.F.”— besides, of course, “ V ” 
e . ervwhere. Indeed, the V fur 
V. tury ’’ campaign on the wireless 
or.:;!natcd with the Belgian section of 
the B.B.C., because the initial stands 
fur ■■ Victoire ” in French and 
*■ N’rijheid ” in Flemish. 

Patriotic Belgians risked their lives 
liv niving help to stray British soldiers 
who had been separated from their units 
during the fighting in 1910 and had since 
1 iin concealed. 

Demonstrations took place from time 
tu time against the quislings, and 
Iv' vist meetings were frequently marked 
bv violence. The Belgian clergy also 
stood up against the German occupation 
authorities and the local quislings. A 
typical example was the refusal to 
administer the sacraments to Nazi 
extremists. This attitude was approved 
bv Cardinal Van Roey, Archbishop of 
Malmes. 

When Germany attacked Russia the 
( ■••rmans endeavoured to raise a Belgian 
‘ volunteer ” contingent to fight “ Bol- 
siicvi.'-m,” but, as in Norway, this was 
a failure. The “ Flemish Legion ” was 
n It at all representative of national 
fueiing. The Belgian Primate and other 
I'.'hops refused to allow appeals fur 



TRAINING A BELGIAN ARMY IN BRITAIN 

Tile many Belgian men who escaped across the Channel when their country was overrun by 
the Nazis formed the nucleus of a valuable army. Equipped with the best Britain could 
furnish, they underwent intensive training. Above, a squad advancing over a sand dune. 
Photo. Brifhh Official: Crown Copyright 



SAILORS OF THE SECTION BELGE OF THE ROYAL NAVY 

Only the shoulder badge distinguishes these Belgian youngsters from their British comrades 
in the Royal Navy, with whom they serve on completion of training. Many are former fisher- 
men, and thus splendid material for their new Service This photograph was taken at an R.N. 
shore establishment. Central treses 
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recruits to be read from church pulpits, 
and for this the bishops were heavily 
fined. 

The Free Belgian Govermneiit in 
London became the rallying point 
of loyal Belgians, but, unlike the 
Norwegian and 
Dutch sovereigns. King _ 

Leopold was a prisoner . ® 

of war, and the ‘"Britain 

Belgians were handicapped to some 
extent. The Belgian King refused Ger- 
man offers to reassume hi.s kingship 
under German tutelage upon Nazi terms. 
His attitude was an inspiration to his 
people, but his stand was a lonely one. 

The Belgian Air Force was reconsti- 
tuted in Britain and soon had as many 
[ulots and planes as it pos.sessed at the 
time of the German invasion of Belgium. 
Eighty-eight per cent of Belgian men and 
fifty per cent of Belgian women in 
Britain were gradually put on to war 
work in thi.s country, and among them 
were a number of engineers, technicians 
and industrial specialists. Belgian 
Commando units were formed, which 
later took part in raids made on German- 
occupied territories. Belgian parachute 
miits were raised. Steadily a Belgian 
Army was built up until the time should 
come for it to take part in a telling stroke 
against the enemy. 
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MENACE OF JAPANESE ENCROACHMENT 

First Six Months of 1941 — Matsuoka Lays Down Conditions for ‘ Peace ’ — 

Thailand's Dispute with Indo-China : Japan Mediates — European Journey : 

Matsuoka Visits Berlin, Rome and Moscow — Hitler's War with Russia — 

Matsuoka Dropped from New Japanese Cabinet — More Demands on Indo- 
China — Britain Cancels Commercial Treaties — U.S.A. Concurs — Southward 
Drive in China — Stepping-stones to Further Aggression 


W HEX 1941 opened the countries 
bordering the Pacific were still 
at peace, with the exception 
of China, where the “ incident ” was 
well on in its fourth year. But 
in one and all there was talk of 
war, and preparations for its coming. 
Japanese ambitions to create a “ new 
order ” in Eastern Asia after the 
totalitarian pattern worked out by the 
Nazi and Fascist craftsmen in Europe 
were the subject of eager speculation 
and of most anxious concern. When 
would Japan strike ? was one question 
most frequently asked ; and, second 
only to it, against whom would she 
launch her thunderbolts 1 
Japanese statesmen still professed 
their desire for peace, although it was 
becoming increasingly evident that it 
must be a Japanese peace. In a speech 
Ja an’s Japanese Diet 

. on January 21 Mr. 
. °, Matsuoka, the Foreign 

Minister, was at pains 
to lay down the conditions for the 
maintenance of peace between Japan 
and the U.S.A. The real difference 
between the two countries was 
America’s refusal to admit Japan’s 
right to construct a sphere of self- 
sutticiency in Ea.stern Asia. But that 
right must be admitted, since Japan 
could not abandon a policy so necessary 
for her prosperity and her security. 
If, then, the U.S.A. persisted in her 
determination to oppose Japan in 
executing the New Order in Eastern 
Asia, Japan must oppose America, 
even to the extent of entering the war 
on the side of her allies, her partners 
of the Axis in the Tripartite Pact. 
So far as he himself was concerned, 
Mr. Matsuoka expressed the hope that 
America would “ liquidate past cir- 
cum.«tances ” and join in endeavouring 
to avert the “ impending crisis of 
civilization.” 


For the rest, Mr. Matsuoka’s speech 
was a review of the political situation 
as it was seen from the windows of the 
Japanese Foreign Office. He denounced 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime in China 
as being "■ riddled with internal dis- 
ruption,” while its armed resistance 
had notably declined. Both Britain 
and America were helping Chiang 


Kai-shek with money and material, 
but the Burma route was “ being 
seriously and continuously damaged 
by our loyal and gallant air forces.” 

Turning next to the Netherlands 
East Indies, Mr. Matsuoka let fall an 
expression of the opinion that, like 
French Indo-China, “ if only for geo- 
graphical reasons they should be in 
intimate and inseparable friendship 
with our country.” Not unreasonably, 
this was taken as being a suggestion 
that the Netherlands East Indies should 
find ‘a place in a Japanese-dominated 
“ greater East Asia,” and it broucht a 
speedy and firm repudiation from the 
Dutch authorities. Whereupon there 
came a Japanese dementi : Japan was 
not contemplating any militaiy or 
political hegemony; all she had in mind 
was economic co-operation. . . . 

Next Mr. Matsuoka referred in his 
survey to French Imlo-China, which 


had formed the most important route 
of supply for “ the leader in Chungking 
since the beginning of the China affair,” 
but which was now, following the agree- 
ment of the previous autumn {see page 
1484), partially occupied by Japanese 
armed force.s, while the frontier between 
French Indo-China and China had 
been closed. Then, Mr. Matsuoka went 
on, “ a movement was now stirring 
the Thai people for the recovery of ’.r.-^t 
territories at present incorporated in 
French Indo-Cliina. . . . Japan, as the 
leader in East Asia, could not afford 
to remain indifferent to such a dispute, 
which she hoped would be settled at the 
earliest possible opportunity.” 

To trace the story of this dispute 
we must turn back the page to June 12, 
1940, when a treaty of non-aggressirn 
was signed in Bangkok between the 
Thai government and France (and al-o 
Britain), The Thai government refus' d 



JAPAN MEDIATED IN THE THAI-INDO-CHINA DISPUTE 

After Thailand (Siam) and Indo-China had come to blows over Thailand's demands for the 
cession of territory Japan proposed an armistice, which was duly agreed on January 31, 194;. 
A peace conference opened on February 7. and by March 1 1 a treaty between the disputants 
was signed at Tokyo. Here Matsuoka (centre, left) is signing ; beside him is Matsumiva, 
Japanese ambassador. Seated on Matsuoka's right are the French delegates, Rene Robin and 
Arsene Henri, while on the opposite side of the Uble are Prince Varavarn (nearest Matsumiva) 
and the other Thai representatives. 


Photo. Hf/Zt: Wo,] I 
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HOW JAPAN PAVED THE WAY TO AGGRESSION 

This map shows the state of affairs up to July, 1941. The territories in Laos and Cambodia 
which Ihailand, with Japan’s backing, was able to extort from French Indo-Chma are shaded. 
So also are the large regions in China which Japan at that date had wrested from the gallant 
armies of Chiang Kai-shek In September, 1940, Japan had secured bases in Indo-China. 


in I'utify the treaty until tlinr ili'iiiaihU 
forriTtaiu rectiHratioiis urtlic lnnii-mile- 
limt; ti'diitiiT witli Iiulo-t'luiia hail hecii 
allowt'd ami made. In Uctulicr the 
authoritm-- in Thailand and French 
1 iid(i-( 'hiii.i were inntnally aecu'atorv, 
e.ich alleyniiu rhe other had violated 
the frontier with troops and planer; 
and the-e ineidelits were followed hv 
'I'hailand''- demand for the ec>-i(.in 


hoinbinsr att.iek on Sisophon. Then on 
Jaunary 20 the Viehy ^Ministry of Marine 
is'Ued an account of a naval battle 
foucht on January 17 between a French 
force cornprisini; the cruiser “Lamotte- 
I’ici(uet, ■ a'si.'-ted by the sloops 
“Dumont D'Urville, ’ “ Charner, ’ 

■•Marne’’ aiul Tahure,’ and a Thai 
squadron made up of two coast -clefeneo 


cruisers and three torpedo- boat. s ; it. 
wa.s claimed that two of the Thai 
torjiedo-boats had been sunk and the 
third damaged, while the French force 
had gone unharmed. 

Shortly after thi.s engagement Japan 
made an offer of mediation. This was 
accepted, and on January 29 an armistice 
conference was opened at Saigon on 
board a Japanese warship. The commis- 
sion .noon reached agreement, and an 
armistice eonventioii — to last until 
February 25 — was signed on January 31. 

With unusual promptitude the peace 
conference opened at Tokyo on 
February 7 ; France and Thailand were 
represented by their respective am- 
bassadors to Japan, M. Arsene Henri 
and Prince Yaravarn, while the Japan- 
ese representative.s were Mr. Matsuoka 

a n (1 Mr. H a i i m e 

,, , 1 " 1 1 Thailand and 

Matsumiva, who had . , . 

recently returned from _ 
a tonr of Thailand and Settlement 

Inclo-Chiiia as Japan’s special am- 
bassador. After ten days of deliberation 
no agreement was in sight. In view 
of Thailand’s attitude, protested the 
French envoy, the issue might well 
be left to the decision of the sword. 

M. Henri also protested against the 
pre.sence of a Japanese squadron in the 
(lulf of Thailand, since this constituted 
a threat which made real discussion 
impossible. Hero Mr. Matsuoka in- 
tervened. and after the armi.stice bad 
been extended to March 7 he put forward 
new proposals with a demand that they 


of ( '.imbodia and Jaio> — terntone.- under 
French rule .since liSlj.'J and lyp;-; 
lespcctively. The Vichy governineiit 
lefii-ied any concc.-smii in this direction, 
while declaring its readiness to ratifv 
the nim-angressiiiii treatv and to submit 
to .ubitratuiii the possible restoration 
111 ri'it.iin islands in tlie Mekong river. 
The Tli.ii I’rernier. Lining Bipnl 
Siiiicciaiii. repiidnited anv desire on 
the p.irt of his coniitrv to seenie its 
anil' by tone of anil': but siicli was 
the tension on the frontier tliaf bv the 
ninlibc of A'oveinbcr fighting had 
iirokcn out at Vientiane and other 
pi, Ill's, and bitter aeen'arions were 
liiiilcil to .iiid fro coiReiiung iinjiro- 
'-okcil .itt.ick'. bonibinu laiiU. and the 
ririiig of towns and vill.iges, Bv the 
cud of the vear these inenlents hail 
'll multi[ilied til, It the Tlnii High 
< oiniiniiid could spe.ik of ''hostilities 
on ,1 Lirge -e.ile." Diirinn the hist week 



of irtfl fighting was leported at manv 
points on the frontier ; Thai troojis 
iiosseil into Cambodia ,ind weie said to 
be ailvancing on Sienireap, near Angkor, 
,ind French plane.' bombed several Thai 
villages by way of repri'.il for a Thai 


BRITAIN AND AMERICA PLAN DEFENCE MEASURES 

By April. 1941, it was clear that Japan was at least seeking to take every possible advantage of the 
European conflict, if not to proceed to open aggression at a favourable moment for herself. 
At Manila, capital of the Philippines, Sir Robert Brooke-Popham (centre), C,-in-C. Far East 
discussed counter-measures with Admiral Thomas Hart (lefti, C.-in-C. U.S.’ Asiatic Fleet, and 
Francis B Sayre, U.S. High Commissioner in the Philippines. 

Pint;, ll'ii/f ir„r/,f 
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STAGE IN MATSUOKA’S ‘MISSION OF PEACE’ 

Matsuoka, after visiting Moscow, reached Berlin on March 26, 1941, and was 
given a State reception. Top, with Hitler, to whom he presented a reproduction 
oE an old Japanese car of state ; on the right is Goering. Below, left, he chats 
with Dmo Alfieri (centre), the Italian Ambassador, and Ley, head of the Nazi 
Labour Front. The occasion was a reception given by Ribbentrop, who is seen 
in the right-hand photograph between Matsuoka and Hitler on the balcony of 
the Chancellery, Berlin. Vhoios, Keystone . Assoeiate^l 
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MATSUOKA MAKES A PACT IN MOSCOW 
Yosuke Matsuoka, Japanese Foreign Minister, returned to Moscow after his Berlin visit and m 
the course of a few days negotiated a pact with the Soviet. Left, at the Yaroslavsky station 
for his homeward journey on April 13, he talks with Lozovsky, Vice-Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs ; right, Stalin bids him farewell in person — an unusual honour. 

I^holns, '*News Chronicle" 


should he aceepted or rejerted by mid- 
night on Fehniarv 28. Yet another 
plan, declared definitely to he a final 
one, wa.s put torward hv the Japanese 
on March .‘3, and its main ponds were 
accepted on the next day. 

The treaty .signed on March 11 gave 
Thailand a great deal ; altogether she 
received about 25,000 square miles — 
the district of Pak'lay, in Laos, and a 
largi' area in northern Cambodia. .Japan 
guai.iiiteed the settlement, and hy way 
of return Indo-China and Thailand 
gave assurances that they would not 
coneliide any agreement with a third 

Thailand' 

^ tarv, or economic co- 

.. operation airain.-t Japan. 

Territory tp, .eUle- 

ment was well received ; on the other 
side, however, Admiral Decoux spoke 
of ■■ foiced arbitration,” and a .spoke.--- 
man at Vichy admitted that France had 
made the concossion.s demanded of her 
Miire she was in no po-ition to do 
otherwise. The ceded territorie.s were 
occupied by Thai troojis at the end of 
July. 

To return to Mr. iM.itsuoka. His 
speech in the Diet on January 21 was 
heard with concern, even alarm, by 
many out.'ide .Japan — perhap.s by many 
inside, too. A.' we have .seen, the 


influences are at work favourable to a 
better understanding between ourselves 
and Japan. Our hope is for the main- 
tenance of peaceful relations even 
though military alliances with militant 
nationalism make continuance diffi- 
cult.” On February 12 a joint state- 
ment signed by Mr. Fadden and Mr. 
Curtin, Acting Premier and Labour 
leader respectively, warned tbe Austra- 
lian people that tbe war bad entered on 
a new phase of tbe utmost gravity, while 
in New Zealand the Premier, Mr. Fra.'-er, 



likewise commented on tbe deterior- 
ating situation abroad. In March an 
American naval squadron visited New 
Zealand and Australia {see illus. p. 1729). 
American aircraft, it was announced, 
were being flown direct to tbe Far East 
from tbe west coast of tbe U.S.A. 
Hongkong and Singapore saw to their 
defence.s, and in April Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, C.-in-C. Far 
East, held discussions at Manila with 
tbe U.S. defence authorities on the co- 
ordination of tbe defence of Malaya, tbe 
Philippines and tbe Dutch East Indies. 
These reactions did not go unremarked 
in Japan, and Mr. Matsuoka and his 
Vice-Minister, Mr. Obashi, hastened to 
declare that Japan’s advance in tbe 



Dutch Government hastened to put on 
record its determination to keep the 
Netherland.s East Indie- out-ide the 



Japanese sphere of influence. Australia, 
America, and Britain were .-imilarly 
perturbed, even stimulated into action. 
Broadcasting a few hours after Mr. 
Matsuoka’s speech SirFrederick Stewart, 
Australian Minister for E.xtenial Affairs, 
declared that Au<tralia was not likely 
to contemplate the disturbance of the 
status quo to the detriment of demo- 
cratic ideals ; “ however, a number of 



MATSUOKA CONSULTS THE DUCE IN ROME 

From Berlin Matsuoka went on April i to Rome, where he saw Mussolini, Ciano, King Victor 
Emmanuel and the Pope. He is here acknowledging, with Mussolini, the cheers of the crowd. 
After a further short stay in Berlin and a final talk with Hitler the Japanese Foreign Minister 
set off again for Moscow for further discussions with Molotov. 

Photo, Keyitune 
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Pacific would be by peaceful means only. 
In Washington Admiral Nomura, the 
newly appointed Japanese Ambassador, 
exerted himself on similar lines. 

Still Mr. Matsuoka continued to attract 
the limelight. On March 12 he left Tokyo 
for Europe on what he described as a 
“ mission of peace.” Travelling by 
way of the Trans- 
Siberian railway, he 
arrived in Moscow 
twelve days later, and 
there,“ in a very friendly atmosphere,” 
he had a two-hour conversation with 
Stalin and Molotov. On March 26 
he arrived in Berlin, where he was given 
a state reception ; in a message to the 
German people he declared that among 
Jap.xn’s ideals was “ that harmonious 
world community with room for all 
nations in which they can realize their 
wishes and fulfil their ambitions.” 
After conversations with Hitler, Ribben- 
trop, Goering, Keitel and Funk, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister went on 
April 1 to Rome, where he had 
audiences with Mussolini and Count 
Ciano, King Victor Emmanuel and the 
Pope — with the last possibly because 
of Mr. Matsuoka’s Christian persuasion. 
Arriving back in Berlin on April 4, he 
had another conversation with Hitler, 
and then set off for Moscow, not for- 
getting to wish Germany “ good luck 
and success ” in that invasion of the 
Balkans which she had just launched. 
In the Kremlin on April 7 he had 
another long talk with Molotov, and 
the next few days were filled with dis- 
cus.sions, so that on April 13 the way was 




U.S.A SEEKS A BASIS OF AGREEMENT 

No country could have done more than the United States, under the leadership ot Roosevelt, 
to brin^ about a reasonable understanding with Japan. Here Joseph Grew. U.S. Ambassador 
to Tokyo, IS talking things over with the recently appointed Foreign Minister, Vice-Admiral 
Teijiro Toyoda (summer of 1941). 

Photo, ]V ifie \Vvitd 


RETURN OF THE ENVOY 

Matsuoka returned to Japan on April 26, 
1941, to be greeted with much enthusiasm. 

At a mass meeting soon after, he praised 
the Axis. But on June 22 there came 
Hitler's invasion of Russia, and less than a 
month after, when a new Japanese Cabinet 
was formed, Matsuoka was dropped m 
favour of Vice-Admiral Toyoda. 

Photo, ITif/e World 

dear for the conclu'-ion of a pact of 
frieuil-.hip and neutrality between .Japan 
and the U.S.S.R. 

Both contracting parties, it was stated 
in the document, agreed to maintain 
peaceful and friendly relations between 
tliem and to respect each other’s terri- 
torial integrity and inviolability. Should 
one of the’ contracting parties be the 
object of military action by one or more 
States, the other coutractinu party 
would observe neutrality tlu'ouuhout 
tlie whole duration of such conflict. 
Finally, it was resolved that the Pact 
should come into force immediately on 
ratification for a period of five years. 

Following the signing of the pact a 
joint Japanese-Soviet statement was 
issued to the effect that the U.S.S.R. 



Beirut following the British-Free French 
occupation of Syria it was apparent 
that the German armistice commission 
continually refused to allow French 
troops to be sent to Indo-China from 
France or Madagascar — and so he was 
unable to resist the continual encroach- 
ment consequent upon the grant 
of bases in September 1940. (See page 
1484.) So it was that on June 23 an 
official spokesman in Vichy announced 
that Japan had demanded further bases 
in French Indo-China ‘‘ as a temporary 
military measure to defend Indo-China 
against the De Gaullists, Chinese and 
British.” The .lapanese occupation, he 


would respect the territorial integrity 
of Manchukuo, while Japan would do 
likewise as regards Outer Mongolia. 

Not unsati.sflcd (we may believe) with 
the re.sults of his mi.s.sion. Mr. Matsuoka 
entered his train at Moscow for his 
return journey, and it was remarked that 
Stalin saw him off — a very unusual 
honour. On April 24 the Pact was 
ratified by the Japanese Privy Council 
and on the next day by the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet. In America and 
Britain press comment was critical, 
but in Russia the newspapers main- 
tained that it represented no alteration 
in Russia’s relations with Germany, 
Japan’s ally. “ The U.S.S.R.,” said 
“ Pravda,” “ is as true as ever to it.s 
policy which is unswervingly directed to 
maintaining peace and avoiding an 
extension of the war.” 

Then on .June 22 Germany struck at 
Russia. Jlavbe Mr. Matsuoka was sur- 
prised ; maybe he had got a hint in the 
Kremlin, if not in Berlin. 
No official comment was 
forthcoming in Tokyo, 
but when it was sug- 
gested that America miirht aid Russia 
via Vladivo.stok, a Foreign Office 
spokesman said that this would put 
Japan in an awkward and embarra-suig 
[losition.” But on July 16 Prince 
Konoye and his cabinet resigned en bloc 
in order to make room for a ” stronger 
government to cope with the national 
and international situation.” The next 
day Prince Konoye received the 
Emperor’s command to form a new 
ministry, and its compo'itioii was 
announced on July 18. It was remark- 
able in containing four generals and 
three admirals, and among the ministers 



SUCCESSIVE MOVES 


THE GAME OF 


‘ GRAB ’ 

By an agreement forced on the Vichy Government in September, 1940, Japan secured the nght 
to establish bases in French Indo-Chma. At Haiphong (top, Japanese column marching in) 
she made an air base from which the Burma Road was bombed. In June, 1941, Japan 
demanded and obtained further territory, and the lower photograph shows her advance guard 
driving into another town of Indo-China soon after. 

Photos, Keystone 
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dropped wa.s Mr. Matsuoka. IIis pl.ice at 
the Foreign Office was taken by 
Admiral Toyoda. Abroad, it was felt 
that Mr. Matsuoka’s di-appearance was 
connected with the delicate position in 
which Japan found herself following the 
attack made by one of her allies against 
another; but there was little hope that 
the new ministry would follow a more 
pacifist policy. Rather, its largely mili- 
tary composition pointed the other way. 
.Japanese intere.sts would be its chief, 
indeed its only con.sideration ; and those 
interests were closely bound up with the 
extension of the “ co-pro-peritv sjihere.” 

That sphere wa- rapidly extended. 
In French Indo-China the Japanese 
took a further stride forward in June. 
Admiral Decoux. the F’rench Governor, 
had been refused reinforcements — from 
a document discovered in the office of 
the former Vichy High Commissioner in 
l.Sog 


empha.sued, constituted no threat 
against Indo-Chinese integrity or French 
sovereignty ; on the other hand, 
” Chinese troop concentrations in Yun- 
nan and British troops and aircraft in 
Burma and Malaya led Japan and France 
to fear an Anglo-Chinese attempt to 
occupy Indo-China. France cannot 
defend Indo-China alone. We had proof 
of that in Syria. Japan’s intervention 
comq^ within the 1940 agreement (the 
Tripartite Pact), which recognized 
Japan's predominant position in the 
Far Ea.st and her respomsibility for main- 
tf-ning peace in Asia.” So, “in an 
atmosphere of cordiality,” negotiations 
had been conducted at Hanoi between 
Decoux and the Japanese general 
Sumita, and at 8 p.m. that evening had 
been brought to a successful conclusion. 

On the same day, in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Eden, Britain’s Foreign 




S»cretary, indignantly countered the 
^nggestion that Britain had had any 
detdgns on the integrity of iTido-China ; 
British relations with Indo-China had 
been greatly restricted since the fall of 
France, while those with Thailand had 
always been excellent. Two days later 
he made a statement on this latest act of 
.Tapane.se aggression. " Although there 
is no official news of the conclusion of a 
definite agreement between the Japanese 
and Vichy goyernments,” he said, “ or 
of the occupation of further bases b}’ the 
•lapanese forces, it is quite eyident that 
both these eyents are imminent. That 
this new aggression was meditated by 
Japan has been clear lor some time past. 

. . . That the occupation of bases in 
southern Indo-China is taking place with 
the consent of Vichy, does not obscure 
the fact that .Japan has achieyed her 
object by making demands backed by 
threats of force if they were not com- 
plied with. The miserable plight of the 
Vichy Goyernment in face of these 
demands proyides one further example 
of the blessings of collaboration with the 
Axi.s. To the sorry tale of humiliations 
to which the Vichy Goyernment haye 
subjected the French is added the new in- 
dignity of having to accept the so-called 
protection of Japan against a threat 
which everyone knows does not ex'st. ’ 


Japanese 

Assets 

Frozen 


From July 2b Great Britain and the 
Dominions imposed a ban on dealings in 
.Japanese balances, gold and securities, 
thus freezing Japanese 
assets throughout the 
Empire ; anrl at the 
same time Sir Kobert 
Graigie, the British Ambassador in 
Tokyo, informed Admiral Toyoda, who 
(as we have seen) had just succeeded 
-Mr. Matsuoka as Japanese For<’ign 
Minister, that the British Emjiire's com- 
mercial treaties with Japan had been 
denounced. The U.S.A. took similar 
action, while the Netherlands East 
Indies extended the licensing system 
to all exports to .Japan. By way of re- 
1. illation Japan issued orders freezing 
American and British assets in .Tajiaii. 

Speaking in AVashington, Mr. Siiinner 
W elles. U.S. A'nder-Secretary ot State, 
strongly eoiidemned .Japan’s recent 
stroke. The eoiirse taken by the 
Japane.se Government was. lie said,'" a 
clear indication that it is determined to 
puT.sue an objective of expansion by 
force or the threati^f force.” 


There was not the slightest ground, he 
went on. for the belief that the V.S..A.. 
Britain, or the Netherlands had any 
territorial ambitions in Indo-C.'liina, or 
had been jilanning any aggressive moves 
against .fajian. The Aineriean (fovern- 
nient could only conclude, therefore, 
that .Jap.in s action had been iinder- 



TAKING OFF FOR A RAID ON CHINESE POSITIONS 

Daring the years 1940 and 1941 Japan built up a large air force, turning out thousands of 
fighters and bombers. Twin-engined aircraft such as those seen here were used for the 
devastating raids made on Chungking and other Chinese cities in the summer of 1941, when 
the war with China was nearing the end of its fourth year. 
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taken because of the estimated value of 
her bases in Indo-China for the conque.st 
of adjacent areas. Japan had never been 
denied the rights to purchase tin. 
rubber, oil, and other raw materials in 
the Pacific area on equal terms with 
other nations, but the step she bad 
just taken tended to jeopardize the pro- 
curement by the U.S.A. of essential 
materials, such as tin and rubber, neces- 
■sary for America’s normal economy and 
for the consumniatioii of her defence 
programme. The safety of other areas 
ill the Pacific, including the Philippiiic.s, 
was endangered by Japan’s action : 
” the Goyernment and people of this 
couiitry fully realize that such develop- 
ment.-- bear directly upon the vital prob- 
lem of our national security. ’’ 

But Japan paid no heed to speeches, 
however eondeninatory, however filled 
with warning. On .July 2S .Japanese 
troops to the number of 24.<T(in began 
di.scmbarkiiig in Gamraiih Bay, and in 
anticipation of their arrival French and 
.lajmiiese planes roared over Saigon, 
Jiido-Gliiiia's capital. It was aiiiioiiiiced 
that the iieweoniers were to oeeiijiy 
eight airfields, viz : at Saigon. Xliatraiig, 
Sieiiireap, Toiirane, Bienhoa. Soetraiiir, 
Kompoiigtom.and Pnompenh. Through- 
out the week .fajiaiiese continued to 
arrive, and very shortly there was not ,i 
strategic point or a vital acroilromc 
without its garrison. Strong coiiceiitra- 
tioii-. of the invaders were also assembled 
within striking distance of the Thai 
frontier, while Camranli Bay was con- 
verted into a .Japaiie.se naval base. 

Jndo-China thus Jell an easy prey to 
the .Japanese, and the .same could soon 
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be said of Thailand. But China was 
still proving a highly indigestible meal 
for the Japanese stomach. In spite of 
nearly four years of heavy and hard 
campaigning only a fraction of China’s 
vast territories had been brought by the 
Japanese under their full control. At 
the end of 1940 the invaders occupied the 
Chinese provinces on either side of the 
Yangtze river east of Jchang. together 
with most of the coast line, including the 
most important ports with their hinter- 
lands of varying size. .Since their power 
was based on the sea, their control was 
most effective in the maritime regions 
and the Yangtze valley ; in the more 
iiiacces.sible regions to the west Chiang 
Kai-shek’s sway was complete. Then 
most of the great cities were in .Japanese 
hands — Peking (Peiping), Hankow, 
Hangchow, Nanking and Canton. At 
Nanking, indeed, a pnjipet Chinese 
government was installed under the 
quisling M aiig Chiiig-wei. 

In this vast war zone there was 
always tiglitiiig, but not for long in any 
one district ; the tide of war swept back 
and forth, engulfing now this region, 
now that, as the .Ja]iaiu*se sought to 
secure some advantage over their wilv 
antagonist. In November, IIMO, the 
invaders launched a ” winter offensive ” 
ill east Hupeh, north of Hankow, but 
after bitter fighting' they were able to 
claim little leal gain In the following 
.lanuaiy tlicv shifted tlicir attention to 
the south, landing troops in Bias Bav. 
east of Hongkong, and endea\'ouring to 
e.xtend their hold on tile Caiiton area. 
In the same month they delivered a 
fresh drive in southern Honan which, 

1 \ 2 




CHUNGKING THE INDOMITABLE 
Built on a lofty promontory at the fork of the Yangtze 
and Kiahn rivers, Chungking was exposed to constant 
air attack but carried on undaunted, even after years 
of war. Top, left, in a cave hospital under the city ; 
top, right, after a raid early in 1941. Factories and 
machine shops were transferred to the interior (below, 
left, plant ready for transport), but many industries 
carried on in the rocky caverns. On the right is 
part of a newspaper printing plant, with compositors 
at work ; in the room beyond is a typesetting machine. 

Photos, Kpystone ; Paul Popper ; Wide World 
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claimed Chungking, was soon completely 
checked. Then there was a lull in this 
area until the middle of March, when 
there was another Japanese offensive up 
the Yangtze valley from Ichang. This, 
too, was held, and the Chinese also 
claimed succe.sses in a strong counter- 
offensive in north Kiangsi. 

Meanwhile the Japanese had con- 
tinued their landings in the south ; by 
3Iarch o they claimed to have occupied 
the South china coast for 250 miles on 

T either side of the 

Landings t • i i 

Luichow peninsula 

facing the Japanese- 
controlled island o f 
Hainan. Their aim was to close a chan- 
nel of supply which was still operating 
to the advantage of Chungking ; but after 
a few days many of the ports were re- 
occupied by the Chinese, the Japanese 
falling back on an intensification and 
extension of the blockade. About this 
time there were indications that the 
Japanese had other objectives than the 
closing of one of the few remaining doors 
into China. From Chungking and 
Hongkong came reports of large-scale 
Japanese naval and air concentrations — 
far larger than would seem to be justified 
by the strength of the local Chinese 
forces. A Japanese naval base was re- 
ported to be under construction at Bias 
Bay, almost next door to Hongkong. 
Strong Japanese air squadrons were said 
to be based on Hainan island, where, as 
hkewise on Formosa, land forces were 
reported to be assembling. There were 
reports, too, of Japanese warships 
moving in a southerly direction. 

Again there was a lull in the land 
operations. Then early in May the 
Japanese launched a vigorous offensive 
in southern Shensi, on both banks of 
the Hwang Ho, which the Chinese swiftly 
countered with an offensive of their own 
in Shensi, Honan and Hupeh ; and in 
the south the Japanese attacked again, 
occupying a number of ports, including 
Ningpo and Foochow, while Chungking, 
the Nationalist capital, was subjected 
to a number of savage and devastating 
air raids. 

A few weeks more, and on July 7 what 
had begun and was still described by the 
Japanese as “the Chinese incident” 
entered its fifth year. No longer was it 
a conflict between two nations merely, 
said the Chinese Generalissimo in a 
statement from Chungking ; the wars in 
Asia and in Europe had become closely 
related. China would never give up the 
fight against the Japanese aggressor, 
she would never seek “ appeasement,” 
and if those Powers who were in league 
against the aggressors combined to 
crush Japan in the Far East, they would 
be able to impose a settlement of the 
conflict in Europe. 



STEPPING-STONES FOR SOUTHWARD AGGRESSION 
Japanese troops captured the Chekiang coastal towns of Ningpo and Wenchow in April, 1941 — 
completing a chain of footholds down to Canton {see map in page 179S). Top, Japanese wade 
ashore ; below, marching into Ningpo. 

Photos. Associated Pre^s 
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NAZI POLICY AND STRATEGY BEFORE THE 

ATTACK ON RUSSIA 

New Year Proclunuition to Nazi Party, 1941 — Effect of British Air Raids — 

Trade Agreements With Russia — Foreign Labour in the Reich — Raeder's 
Speech to Shipyard Workers — Hitler on U-boat Warfare — Occupation 
oj Bulgaria — S'.cift Changes in Yugoslavia — The Hess Affair : Martin Bormann 
Appointed Deputy — Invasion of Russia, June 22, 1941 


T iik IjcL'iiiiiiiif; of 1011 .-'aw evidoncf 
of till' ( (iii^oliilation of Axis plans 
in tlip llalkiuis. Din in" thf 
autumn of 19t(i tlic way luul bci'n jiavoil 
for till' comiili'tr rcononiic and military 
jii'iii't r.it ion of Dulii.u'ia, Iht adheri'iict.' 
to till' 'rnpartite I’act lioin" roii'idcred 
in llriliii onlv a mattiT of tinu'. Axis 
plans I'livisani'd tlii' narlv I'stiililishmi'iit 
of (Irnnan tioops m Dnlyaria : wliiln 
Yintoslavia , fail'd with Axis troops on 
tlirri' sides and a liostile sea on the 
fourth, cotild not Ion" delay her suh- 
iiiission to Axis designs. The elimination 
of (Ireece would follow apace, since 
further eniharrassnient for Mussolini 
must ini'voeahlv inijiair .Vxis prestige. 

On the Ifome Front thiii"s were not 
{join" SI) well, althoii"h the edifice of 
Nazism was outwardly as stroii" as 
ever. Hut for the people a much-needed 
tonic was heconiiii" ur"ent, and it 
needed to he somethin" more than 
dijilomatic victories and bloodless con- 
quests. ■■ ^'ictory ! And in 1941 ! ” 
was to he the tonic. 


With Teuton thoroughness the Nazi 
press and radio lilazed forth the 
Fuehrer's threats and pronii-ses. In his 
New Year proclamation to the Nazi 
Ihirtv Hitler s.iid that 1911 would see 
the (ierniaii Army, N.ivy, and Air Force 
enorniou'lv strenuthened and better 
erpiiiiped. and that under their blows 
the last bo.astiiigs of the warmongers 
would eollap-e, thus achieving the final 
conditions for a true understanding 
amoii" the peoples. He reiterated 
Dr. fioebbcls’ warning of the terrible 
future which would be Germany’s 
should the democracies be victors. In 
a proclamation addre.ssed to the German 
.\rmy he promised tliat 1941 would 
bring Germany the completion of the 
greatest victory in her history. 
■■ Britain.” said Dr. Gocbbels, “ is 
reeling under the heiuy blows of our 
armed forces. . . . She is struggling 
jiainfnlly for bare existence.” 

To some degree the Germans in their 
homes and factories were lieartened by 
tin's incessant victory propaganda,” 


but against these gains in morale were 
set the dis])iriting effects of decreasing 
rations and increasing raid.s by the 
R.A.F. During the previous summer 
and autumn the German housewife had 
been able to enjov the fruits of Nazi 
conquests. Here was something tan- 
gible — food in mauv forms and varieties 
— which had contrived to give Hitler’s 
victories an air of finality. When her 
larder was thus supplemented the end 
of the war had seemed in sight. For 
how otherwise would Hitler, with his 
genius and foresight, permit so great 
an increase of rations both in quantity 
and quality unless he saw victoiy round 
the corner 1 The mass of Germans 
interpreted Nazi home policy as it was 
intended. England, they thought, was 
really beaten. Soon warmonger 

Churchill would be forced to re.sign and 
a “ sane ” British Government would 
sue for peace. 

This dream ended all too soon when 
.stocks of food began to approach their 
previous low levels. The Churchill 
Government did not „ 

fall. The English did 

not sue for peace. On Raids 

the contrary, there was 
irrefutable nightly evidence of the 
enemy’s growing strength. As the 
winter grew in intensity of coldno.',.s. 
enemy raids took on a new and 
devastating meaning. There could be 
no mistaking the meaning of the terrible 
raid on Bremen on .January 1, 1941, 
when more than 20,000 incendiaries 
(double the number dropped bv the 
Luftwaffe on London on December 29, 
1940) fell on the city. 

The threefold combination of heavier 
air raids, lack of .sustaining food, and 
the severe winter contributed to the 
feeling of fru.stration which neutral 
obseiwers have stated was manifest 
over the greater jiart of the country, 
especially in the indu.strial and dock 
areas. The mighty Third Reich had 
no control over these factors, though 
the effects might be mitigated by clever 
propaganda. It soon became apparent 
to the Nazi leaders that propaganda in 
itself was in.sutlicient. 

The signing of four agreements 
between Gerniaiiv and the U.S.S.R. 



DUTCH FASCISTS’ TRIP TO MUNICH 

Anton Adrian Mussert, chief of the Dutch Fascists, visited Munich in January, 1941. He is here 
seen (first row, second from left, in dark greatcoat! with Himmler, chief of the Gestapo, 
and Scyss-Inquart, Reich Commissioner for the Netherlands, leaving the Temple of Honour 
after placing wreaths for German party leaders. Other photographs are printed in page 1467. 

Photo, A.'ts'jt’iHl'-'l Pit"- 
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MARCHING ORDERS FOR NAZI OFFENSIVE 

On the anniversary of the foundation of the Nazi Party (February 24, 1941) Hitler held his 
customary rally in the Hofbrauhaus at Munich, and is here seen with the leaders. He boasted 
of the sinking of British convoys, and gave what the Nazi press called ' marching orders ’ for the 
final struggle with his enemies. /*hotf». .Spor? tt- fiefieiol 


Oil January 10, 194:1, was in ])art u 
logical outcome of the situation on the 
Gorman homo front. These agreements 
were as follows : 

(1) A iiL*\v trad«* a^roemeut, to lak»* the* 
placo of last year's trade agrcfriioiit, 
due to expiie in February. 

(2) An agreement about the new Kusso- 
(ierniiin frontier along the territory 
of wliat was formerly Lithuania. 

(d) An agreement for an exchange of 
nationals between Germany and 
Ku.s.sia, to be applied to the former 
territories of Lat\i<i and Estonia. 

(4) An economic and financial agreement 
relating to questions of property 
involved in the transfers provided for 
in {3). 

Without divulging precise details 
Germany undertook to increase sub- 
stantially her exports of manufactured 
goods to RiLssia in return for raw 
materials, oil and grain. This agree- 
ment, an extension of that of February 
11, 1910, involved a turnover of l,(X)b 
million niark.s and, at least theoretically, 
was designed to ease the German 
shortage of certain strategical raw 
materials and food. “ The largest 
quantity of grain ever .shipped from one 
country to another ” was the boast of 
the German radio. 

These agreements were hailed with 
groat satisfaction in Germany ; clearly, 
said the Nazi pre,ss and radio, they 
constituted a diplomatic victory for 
Germany and still another blow against 


the English. The repatriation agree- 
ment, involving •15,(XX3 German nationals 
from Lithuania and 1 2,000 from E.stonia 
and Latvia (which brought the total to 

500.000 .since iSepteinbcr 1939), wa.s a 
measure whose clfect.s were twofold ; it 
removed friction between the countrie.s 
involved, and for Germany brought .some 
slight relief in the labour problem. 

Indeed, the labour .shortage was not 
the least of German troubles at home. 
The demaiiiis of the armed forces had 
had the inevitable effect of depleting 
the labour market, already strained by 
the increasing call upon its re.sourees 
by the industrialists. Unlike Britain, 
Germany had no re.serve-- of unemployed 
to call upon. 

According to tlio " Xeue Ziircher 
Zeitnng," a statement in the journal 
" Reichsarheiterblatt ” dated Janiiarv 
14 gave the number of foreign workers 
on German farm.s a-. l,.39(t,(KK». ineluding 

6.50.000 Poli.sh, French ami Belgian 
prisoners of war. By the end of Ajiril, 
however, the German Ministry of Labour 
estimated foreign labour engaged in 
fanning, mining and industrv at 
2,(X)0,0(Xi jicrsons, of which 315,000 
were Italians. Since the greatest pro- 
portion of these were compulsorv 
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labourers, forced to work for long hotiis 
under poor conditions and for poor pav 
(the Danes, for instance, received about 
£2 per week ; the Poles 25.s, per mouth), 
their value to the Reich was iiiiqiie.s- 
tioiiably much lower than it might be. 
Con.stitiitiug about 10 per cent of the 
peojile then employed in Germany, it is 
estimated that their animal contribu- 
tion to the national income was about 
£250-300 million, and to the w.n effort 
£100 million. 

On .January 20, 1911, Hitler met 
Mu'soliiii and, using the Italian militarv 
disasters iii Albania and Libva as a 
pretext, secured such a grij) on Italv 
as to turn that country virtually into 
an occupied region. German and Italian 
jiropaganda termed it " closer collabor.i- 
tion " ,ind " unity of command ami 
pur|)ose," but in truth the new arrauge- 
meiit was a cloak lor the extension of 
Gerniaii control over the Italian wai- 
machme and Italian war ecoiiomv. It 
may Ik' that Hitler became aware that 
his Ally’s endurance was weakening — 
to ob.servei's outside Axis coiiiitrii’s 
there seemed to bo certain signs of this 
tendency — and took immediate step^. 

On .Tanuary 2S, 1941, Admiral Raeder, 
f'omniander-m-Gliief of the German 



GERMANS TAKE CHARGE IN ITALY 
After Hith-’r’s meeting with Mussolini on January 20, 1941, the Italian fighting services and 
mjor in.'iiJtr'es soon came under Nazi direction. Above, headed by officers of the Luftwaffe, 
Gerinan troops march through the streets of Padua Below. German airmen with large bombs 
m the Mt Etna region of Sicily (April, 1941)- 
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Kavy, made a speecli to shipyard 
workers in which he gave warning of the 
difficult tasks confronting the people. 
For the German Navy there would be 
the task of defeating Britain’s sea-power 
and of cutting off her .sea-borne supplies, 
while the Luftwaffe would continue to 
attack military objectives in the British 
Isles. No less than 6,300,000 tons of 
Allied shipping, he said, had been sunk 
since the war begin. Neverthele.ss, 
“ we do not underestimate England’s 
strength, and we know .she is tough. 
She is fighting for her life and would 
try to .avert disaster bv every means.” 
Admitting that casualties in German 
dockyards during the past year had 
been very heavy, he warned the people 
that E.A.F attacks would grow in 
intensity, and drew attention to other 
difficulties, such as housing and nutrition 
problems. 

That the German leailers were be- 
coming uncomfortably aware of the 
growing menace of the E.A.F. was 
further evidenced by a broadcast on 
January 31 by Gener.al Milch, Iii.spector- 
Generai of the Luftwaffe, who warned 
the people not to expect too much from 
the anti-aircraft defences. In 1918, he 
said, the English, with the exception of 
the Germans, were the best airmen in 
the world. Kefcrring to night bombing, 
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SYMBOLS OF NAZI OVERLORDSHIP 

These Italian (left) and German postage stamps were issued early in 1941, after Hitler had secured 
virtual control over Italy. The inscription on the German stamp is 


' Two Nations and One 


Nazis 


Conflict. ’ The Italian stamp is for 50 centesimi ; 
of 38 pfennig. 

he confirmed that defence by night- 
fighter planes iivas the most difficult task 
of A.A. defences, and that incessant 
work was being carried out to find a 
solution of the night-fighter problem. 

This warning followed closely on 
Hitler’s Sportpalast speech of January 
30, marking the eighth anniversary of 
his accession to power, in which he 
assured the people that they would 
never starve and that the leaders had 
made provision against the lack of raw 
materials in the shape of the four-year 
plan. “ At sea,” he continued, “ U-boat 
warfare will begin this spring, and they 
will notice that here, too, we have not 
been asleep. Production has been enor- 
mously increased in all fields . . 

Following on the Hitler-Mussolini con- 
ference Axis penetration in the Balkans 
was speeded up. Even before this the 
threat to Bulgaria had 
increased to such an 
„ . extent that the un- 

u gana official presence of 
German troops in that country was be- 
coming increasingly embarra.ssing to the 
government. On January 14 the Bul- 
garian Telegraphic Agency issued an 
official denial that German troops were 
in the country, a denial which was 
repeated on February 12, following Mr. 
Churchill’s warning to Bulgaria. So- 
called German tourists and technicians 
had been quietly infiltrating into the 
country for months past, and when 
German occupation began on Jlarch 3, 
following Bulgaria’.s adhesion to the 
Tripartite Pact on March 1 and it.s 
ratification ne.xt day by the Subninje 
(Parliament), the world was not sur- 
prised. Axis technifino had by now 
become too obvious for its implications 
not to be recognized Thus Hitler 
sec ureil another diplomatic victory. 

But more than diplomatic victories 
were needed to palliate the effect of 
hardships endured on the home front. 
The need for more food and for clothes 
maile of wool instead of ersatz materials 
was easily apparent. But fooil and 
clothes in greater supply were not avail- 
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the German, for 12 pfennig plus a war surcharge 
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able, de.spite the exploitation of the 
occupied countries. Thus, when Hitler 
addressed members of the “ old guard ’ 
of the Nazi Party at Munich on February 
24, he seized the opporfimity to make 
further assurances to the German house- 
wife, on whom fell the major burden of 
feeding the nation. “ The German 
people are winterproof,” he said. “ They 
have survived thousand.s of winters in 
their history, and they are going to 
survive this one.” 

On February 13-14, 1941, Admiral 
Raeder and Admiral Riccardi, chief of 
the Italian navy, met at Merano for 
naval talks. As a result a German 
admiral was appointed liaison officer to 
the Italian navy, and German control 
officers were appointed to Italian war- 
ships. Henceforth the Nazis were in 
ffirtual control of the Italian navy, 
whose movements would in future be 
dictated by German strategy and 
German requirements. As it turned 


out, the Italian‘S were soon called on "o 
make decoy raids and squander their 
war.ships for Germany. 

With Hungary, Rumania, Bulgari.'i 
and Italy under Nazi control there re- 
mained in the Balkans only Yugo.slavj,-, 
and Greece (apart from Turkey) sti.i 
comparatively free, 
despite economic 
pre.-isure and the threats Yugoslavia 
of military intervention. 

Following Bulgaria’s signing of the 
Tripartite Pact in early March, it was 
a logical conclusion that Yugoslavia 
would not be able to resist effectively 
the economic and military pressure not 
only of Berlin but also of Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Italy, and on March 25 
Tsvetkovich, the Yugoslav Premier, 
and Cincar Markovich, the Foreign 
Minister, signed the Tripartite Pact m 
Vienna. But for once German plans in 
the Balkans were to receive a check. 
Yugoslav feeling was outraged, and or. 
March 22-27 General Simovich, chie; 
of the Yugoslav Air Force, staged .i 
successful coup d’etat with the whole- 
hearted backing of the entire country. 
The Tsvetkovich go^•ernment was over- 
thrown. The pity of it was that thi- 
last-minute awakening of Y^ugoslav 
nationalism was doomed to failure. On 
April 6, without warning, Germany 
invaded both Yugoslavia and Greec- , 
the campaign opening with the indi.-- 
criminate bombing of Belgrade. By 
April 17 organized Yugoslav resistance 
had ceased, and by the end of the month 
the Allied Forces had been driven out c : 
Greece. The main forces were tmn^- 
ferred to the island of Crete, the Germfiu 


‘IT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED’ IN BRITAIN 

The Belgian clandestine newspaper * La Libre Belgique ’ published this photograph of a Naz. 
placard stated to have been prepared in 1940 for posting up in Britain when and if the German? 
should succeed in invading our country. It is printed in German and English and deals with 
the requisitioning of many types of goods likely to be of value to an occupying force. 
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(riiii|ui'>t of which iii .May is described 
m other pa,<;os, 

Axis propiig.andii lost no time. Here 
indeed were victorie.s — not 

decisive, perhaps, yet once again the 
Jiritish liad been driven off the continent. 
Hitler, in Ids Reiclistag speech at the 
Kroll Opera House, Berlin, on May 4, 
alleged that (fernian losses in Yugo- 
-lavia and Greece totalled only 1,151 
hilled and 3,892 wounded ; he claimed 
the capture of 342,000 Serb troops and 
•JbS.ftOO Greeks. Nevertheless, in his 
'jieech there were signs of concern at the 
I nei easing flow of .American supplies to 
Bi'tuin. Referring presumably to the 


GERMAN ADVANCE GUARD ENTERS BULGARIA 

Bulgaria joined the Axis on March i, 1941, and immediately there began the entry of German troops 
destined a few weeks later to invade Yugoslavia and Greece. Above, in cars and on motor-cycles 
the first units cross into Bulgana. (See also illus., p. 1586.) 

Photo, iSport d* General 



United States, he said that if democratic 
countries were counting on choking the 
National Socialist State with the force 
of their material production there could 
be only one answer — the German people 
would never again experience a 1918. 
“ Force of arms,” he continued, “ will 
never make us yield. The German 
soldier will be given still better weapons 
this year and next year.” 

Unconsciously perhaps he betrayed 
the fact that, de.spite 
the outw'ard .show of 
confidence, he did not 
expect 1941 to bring 
Germany the final 
victoiv. 

German morale was 
profoundly disturbed 
by the flight of 
Rudolf Hess to 
Scotl.uid on Mav ]<) 
'I'lie Nazi [iropaganda 
machine, tor once, 
failed to convince 
even Its friends 
among th.e nat.ons. 


FUEHRER’S BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS 

Hitler was 52 on April 20, 1941 ; a special postage stamp 'nghtj 
was issued to mark the occasion. Above, replying to con- 
gratulations from 'left to right Goering, Keitel and Himmler. 

Pholo^. |{ ,,lt Wurbl 



Contradictory statements were made in 
futile efforts to explain Hess’s flight. He 
was suffering from insanity and hallu- 
cinations ; he was the “ angel of peace ” 
and the “ would-be saviour of England.” 
One moment Hess knew nothing of 
Germany’s military’ secrets ; the next, the 
hope was expressed that Britain would 
be sufficiently chivalrous not to worm 
any secrets from him.” There were two 
reasonable explanations ; either Hess 
had come to Britain, with Hitler’s con- 
sent, in the hope of securing an agreed 
peace ; or he had made such a bid on 
his own respon.sibility. In any case he 
would be disowned unless he succeeded. 

Hess’s escapade was closely followed 
by the promotion on ifay 14 of 
Jlartin Bormarm to Party . , . 

Chancellor, but with that h ^ 
oHice, however, for the _ , 

future, under Hitler's own scapa e 
personal jurisdiction. Thi' following 
day soothsayers, cry-stal-gazers, fortune- 
tellers. and astrologers were banned 
throughout Germany. Was Hitler, said 
to be a fervent believer in occultism, 
apprehensive of the future ? There 
were rumours of the arrest of many 
fneiuK of Hes.s — Karl Hausliofer, pro- 
[louiider of the " lebensraum ” theory, 
and Ali's^crschmitt, the aircraft 
designer. 

During these months (.Januarv-.June) 
the Luftwaffe had not been idle. Its 
operations were extensive. Apart from 
the night-bombing of British cities, 
tierman planes ranged the skies over 
the .Atlantic and North Seas, attacking 
and sinking .Allied .shipping ; with the 
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By Cowan Dobson 

SALUTE TO THE RED ARMY; 


O '0 mark the 25th anniversary of the Red Army, in February 1943’ 
^ there were celebrations in London, in Glasgow, and m other 
British cities His Majesty the King sent a telegram of congratulation 
to M Kahnm and ordered the presentation of a Sword of Honour to 
Stalingrad Above is Mr Cowan Dobson’s impression ot the great 
meeting m St Andrew’s Hall. Glasgow, which was attended by repre- 
sentative units of the Armed Forces and Civic Defence Services. 
Mr. Duff Cooper is on the platform, which is decorated with the flag 
of St. Andrew, and the national emblem of the USSR The 
painting was sent to Russia as a tribute from the people ot Glasgow. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN 



■pXCEPT for the Lockheed Lightning, shown at top, 
right, the types here shown are single-engined 
fighters — outstanding examples of aircraft employed 
to escort bombers. The Typhoon i below, right) is 
British; the rest are Amencan-built. General H. H. 
Arnold, Chief of U S Army Air Forces, stated that in 
his opinion the Lightning and Thunderbolt were the 
best in their class. Comparing engine power, the North 
American Mustang itop, lefti has an Allison liquid- 
cooled i2-cylinder V-type motor of i.ooo h.p., while the 
Lightning is powered b}^ two Allisons, each giving 
1,150 h.p. The nominal speed of both aircraft 
IS about 380 m p.h. The Republic Thunderbolt 
(below, left, m echelon formation) and the Hawker 


Typhoon 
single e i 
British r 
remark -)h 
cylmde, s t 
400 m.; 1 , 
engine ,‘f 
radial) e 
designed fo 
ment in he 
the Typr orr 
The pec ir, 
make - j i 
F\ J| 


Direct colour photoifraph^ h>f Fox; L.yi.A.: AssO' .ji 


^ AIRCRAFT 

-ght) are in a different class, with 
r ng an output of 2,000 h.p. The 
—from the same builders as the 
canes — has a Napier Sabre 24- 
.ve engine and a top speed of over 
Pratt &. Whitney Double Wasp 
- lunderbolt (i8-cylinder air-cooled 
-.rie speed. This aircraft is especially 
Ititudes — up to 40,000 feet. Arma- 
can machine is 8 machine-guns ; in 
4 cannon or (ii) 12 machine-guns, 
ped marking of the Typhoon is to 
distinguishable from the German 
•ch it resembles in appearance. 

'i ; Sport cL General 
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Lockheed Lightnings came into service with the Royal Air Force in 1942, and were highly successful in the 
Tunisian operations The design is unusual, on account of the twin fuselages which carry the tail unit. 
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invaluable assistance of the new Focke- 
Wulf Kurier, a heavy four-engined 
bomber with a crew of 6 (introduced into 
service in January), German air attacks 
on Britain’s vital life-line assumed 
worrying proportions. Nevertheless, the 
Luftwaffe did not escape without loss. 

Concerning night-operations against 
Britain little need be said here, except 
to measure the degree of success attend- 
ant upon these operations. Ajiart from 
the heavy damage caused to commercial 
and private buildings, as well as to 
historic monuments all over Britain, the 
Luftwaffe’s intensive and prolonged 
raids achieved nothing of a decisive 
character. Certainly the loss of life and 
the casualties inflicted (18,400 killed, 
21,200 injured) were grievous, but even 
this was negligible considering the scale 
of the attacks. The price paid for all 
operations over Britain was the de.struc- 
tion of 1,096 planes. 

At sea the most notable feature of 
Germany’s strategy was her submarine 
warfare, which was carried out exten- 
sively and with great determination. 
The destruction of 397 Allied ships 
totalling 1,783,692 tons, as well as their 


vital cargoes, during the first six months 
of 1941 was no small achievement. Not 
all the.se los.ses were inflicted by sub- 
marines, for German sea raiders and the 
Luftwaffe claimed a small but important 
share. Of other operations the most 
outstanding was the sinking off Green- 
land on May 24 of H.M.S. “ Hood,” 
Britain’s largest battle cruiser, against 
which may be set the battleship 
“ Bismarck,” sunk on May 27 after a 
1,750 mile chase. 

On June 22 Hitler perpetrated hi,'- 
greatest crime by attacking his former 
ally, Russia (see Chap. 181). An hour 
after the commencement of the attack 
Goebbels broadcast a proclamation by 
Hitler, outlining his reasons for marching 
against the Soviet Union and accusing 
her of ■■ de.^iiing to stab Germany in the 
back while she is engaged in a struggle 
for her existence.” Stalin was also 
accused of occupying and bolshevizing 
spheres of influence in the Balkans, of 
violation of the German-Soviet treaties, 
of carrying out subversive activities in 
Germany, massing 160 divisions on the 
German frontier and provoking inci- 
dents, and conspiring with England for 



SUCCESSOR TO RUDOLF HESS 

After Hess had been disowned by the Nazis, 
Hitler appointed as his Party Chancellor 
Martin Bormann (previously Reichsleiter), 
but brought that office under his own 
personal control (May 14, 1941). 

Photo, AViu York Times Photon 

“ still closer collaboration between the 
political and military leadens of Britain 
and the U.S.S.R.” The stage was set, the 
curtain up, for the greatest drama of the 
world war. Both Axis and Allies knew' 
that when the curtain fell again the fate 
of the world would have been decided. 


CONFERENCE BEFORE THE ATTACK ON RUSSIA 

When Hitler met Mussolini at the Brenner Pass on June 2, 1941, the world wondered what would 
be the next Nazi move. It is probable that Hitler wanted to make sure that Italy would play the 
proper role in the great Russian adventure, which opened twenty days later. 

Photo, \Vkle World 
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RUSSIA ON THE EVE OF THE NAZI INVASION 

The Union oj Soviet Socialist Republics — After the Civil War : Building 
a New State — Territories Lost hy Brest-Litovsk Treaty — Three ‘ Live Year 
Plans ' — Sacrifices for National Semrity — Industry Moved Back Eastward — 

Abortive Plans for Non-Aggression Pacts — British and Trench Mission of 
1939 — Pact With Germany — Partition of Poland — The Buffer Zone — Baltic 
Bases — Germany Strikes — Russian Resources 


I F the reader is to comprehend the rise 
of Eus'ia as a new military and 
industrial force before the outbreak 
of the second world war and the events 
that led to the destruction of the uneasy 
alliance between Russia and her bitterest 
enemy, Nazi Germany, it is necessary 
to give a rapid historical review. For 
this we must go back to 1919. 

On Xovember 7, 1917. 

Kerensky's government fell 
and there was born the 
All - Russian Congress o f 
Soviets (“ soviet ” means 
council), out of which was 
to develop the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

At the outbreak of war in 
1939 the Union comprised 
eleven Republics, of whicli 
the largest and most im- 
portant was Russia proper 
— the R.S.F.S.R. or Russian 
Soviet Federal Socialist 
Republic. It had a constitu- 
tion adopted on December 5, 

1935, of which the first 
Article proclaimed ; “ The 

U.S.S.R. is a Socialist State 
of workers and peasants.” 

The area of Union territories 
was a little over 8,000,000 
square miles, and its poj)u- 
lation numbered about 
160,000,000. Following 
upon the German conquest 
of Poland and the frontier 
demarcation of Sejrtember, 

1939, the states of Western 
MTiite Russia and the 
Western Ukraine voted 
themselves into the Union. 

In August, 1910, Lithuania, 

Lat via and Estonia entered 
the Soviet Union. This, then, wa.s the 
Russia against which Nazi Germany 
pitted herself on June 22, 1911. 

For twenty years after the launching 
of the Bolshevik republic Soviet Russia 
was a pariah amongst the nations. She 
had no representative at Versailles, no 
voice in the peace treaties which wound 
up the four years of the first world war. 
Throughout 1919 Russia was the scone 
of civil war. Time after time it seemed 
that the “ Red.s,” opposed as they were 
by large armies of “ Whites ” strongly 


supported by British, French and 
J.ipauese troops and aided by supplies, 
were about to be overborne. (The pur- 
pose of this intervention in Russia by 
Britain and her allies was the recon- 
.--truction of an anti-German front.) 

To the amazement of the world the 
Bolsheviks managed at last to secure 
the mastery over all their foes. In jiart 






JOSEPH VISSARIONOVICH STALIN 

The Russian Premier was born near Tiflis in 1879. After the revolu- 
tion of 1917 he became a member of the Political Bureau. Since 1919 
he has been General Secretary of the Communist Party Central 
Committee. On May 6, 1941, he became Chairman of Commissars 
(equivalent to Premier), and after the German invasion he took over 
the Defence Ministry. 

Photo, Xew Pork Timc^ Photos 


their victory was due to the withdrawal 
by the Allies of military aid to the 
White generals — Koltchak, Denikin 
and Wrangel — at the end of 1919 ; in 
part it was due to the incompetence of 
these men themselves, but to a much 
larger extent it may be attributed to the 
unwilliiiguess of the people to fight 
against the Bolsheviks. In a large degree 
the success of the Reds was due to the 
military genius of Trotslyy, who built 
the Red .4rmy out of undisciplined and 
demoralized remnants of the Tsarist 


armies. By the end of 1920 the Bol- 
shevist state was firmly established in 
M'estorn Russia, and within the next two 
years the last dissident elements had 
been expelled from, or e.xterminated in, 
the remotest corners of Siberia. 

The Red victory had been purchased 
at a great price. Huge provinces had 
been laid waste ; the Soviet had had to 
abandon considerable terri- 
tories which until 1917 
formed part of the T.sarist 
realm. On the Baltic three 
new States came into being 
— Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. Poland achieved 
her independence in 1919 ; 
and in 1920, by the Treaty 
of Riga which brought the 
Russo-Polish War to a close, 
the defeated Bolsheviks were 
forced to cede to Poland a 
large area in the Western 
Ukraine. 

By the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk Russia had lost all 
her western provinces, which 
thus acquired a nominal 
autonomy under German 
overlordship. After the treaty 
Estonia, Finland, Latvia and 
Lithuania had in turn de- 
clared their independence. 
In the south, Bessarabia had 
united herself with Rumania. 
Peace treaties with Russia 
were signed by Finland and 
the Baltic States in 1920. 
Thus Soviet Russia’s new 
western frontier bore manv 
a trace of military weakness 
and strategical inferiority 
Russia was now faced with 
the colossal task of setting 
her house in order. The maclunery of 
the new State had to be erected ; an 
army and a navy and later an air force 
to be organized ; agriculture and industrv 
to be put on their feet, and the worker.s 
and peasants encouraged and, if neces- 
sary, coerced to produce essential goods 
and perform essential work without 
which the State could not go on existing. 
The clumsy and cumbersome adminis- 
trative machinery of Tsarist davs was 
of little utility, and its personnel had 
been obstructive. Lenin w'as the chief 
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Great 

Economic 

Plans 


(ir;.'aniz('i' of the new iiulu-tnul I'abiie. 
In lltL*'-' he iutrodured the X.E.P., or 
new eciinoniic poliev. which allowed a 
certain uiinmnt ot' jirivate enterprise in 
trade and industry ami ijerniitted pri- 
\'ate protit. ^\'hen the X.E.P. liad served 
Its turn by encouraeina production it 
was terniinati'd (1927) and the first of 
the creat Five Year Id, ms took its place. 

Lenin laid died in 1924 ; but his 
di'i'ijiles carried on his work. Hence- 
forth [irivate enterprise was ruled out 
.iiiil State ai'tion alone was relied upon ; 

under the vigorous and 
ruthless direction of 
St, din the great eco- 
nomic e.xperinient was 
beuini. For the first time all the actual 
and potenti.d resources of a great State 
were broueht within and uiuler the 
direction of a central planning agenev. 
I'he first Plan, covering the vears 192S 
to I9.52, was prmcipallv concerned with 
the establishment of basic inilustries and 
the incre.isc of the instruments of pro- 
duction, without which no rise in the 
St, Hillard of being was possilile. The 
Kussian people were forced to submit 
to, vears of tod, with little m.iterial 
rew.ird : but thev were given a vision of 
a bright and glorious future, and the 
second Five T’e,ir PI, in (19,5,T .47) was 
devoted to the production of con- 
sumer goods,” as well as factories and 
machiiierv and eipiipment of every kind. 

The progress achieveil was spectacuhir 
Agriculture jiroved to be the gre.it jirob- 
lem, and the "Kuhiks" (sin.dl farmers 
and better-off neasants) opposed the 



government jdans to the point of con- 
cealing or destroying grain and eventu- 
ally of limiting production to little more 
than the amount that would feed their 
own small circle. The Five Year Plans 
hinged on the success of the Colkhoz,or 
collective farm, since only by amal- 
gamating a number of small farm.s into 
one big one could the benefit of mechani- 
zation be obtained. A third Five Year 
Plan was launched in 19.3S. A.s before, 
industrial and agricultural production, 
new construction and the provi.sion of 
new consumer goods were to be whipped 
up to ever liigher levels, 

A few figures will give an idea of the 
great strides that had been made. In 
191.3 Kussia had produced l.iKHl.OTKi 
tons of cast iron, 29,IJ( K ),( K,K I tons of 
coal, 9.01 )( l,( K K 1 tons of naphtha. In 
1933 the corresponding output.s were 
roughly 14..o(tO,iXK) tons, 126,(XXV)(K) 
tons and 29.(.KJ(f.U(Xl tons. Cities rose m 
t irgin forests ; .Magnitogorsk, the great 
metallurgical centre m the Urals, with a 
population of more than 2lK),(KK) is an 
e.xample. Engineering achie\ements in- 
cluded th(‘ can.il joining the M'hite Se.i 
to the Baltic, that connecting the rivers, 
\ olg.i and .Moskva, the Turk-Sib. 
railw.iy, the doubling of the track of 
the eastern half of the Tr.uis-.'Siberian 
r, Illway. the great hydro-electric station 
on the Jtnieper. Immense workshojis 
for tractors were built at .'^talingr.id, 
Kh.irkov .md Chelyabinsk, others for 
motor vehicles at Moscow and 
Gorki, a great establishment for railwav 
rolling stock at hloscow. The number 


Industries 

Moved 

Eastward 


of Workmen employed rose from about 
ten millions before the war of 1914-18 
to o\-er 14 millions in 1930 and to 2() 
millions in 1937. 

One noticeable feature of the third 
Plan wa.s an intensification of the tend- 
ency to regional .self-.sufficiency and a 
further .shift of the industrial centre of 
gravity from TIoscow, Leningrad and the 
Ukraine to the cast, to Central Asia 
and to Siberian regions hundred.s of 
miles beyond. Many of the most vital 
industries were scheduled to be 

dujilicated in the Urals, 
the Volga area, and 
111 Kuzbas.s near the 
foothills of the Altai 
Mountains ; and new plants in these 
distant region.s were ordered for con- 
struction with all haste. The reason 
tor the.se and many similar itpims in the 
programme was obvious ; the Soviet 
State w,is apprehensive of war, and wa.s 
doing it.s best to avoid being dealt a 
crijipling blow in the opening weeks of a 
camjiaign. In 1914 the T.sari.st armies 
had been hamstrung bv lack of muni- 
tions. 1 his was the peril to be jireventcd. 

TVho, then, was the enemy tliat the 
Soviet fearerl ) An eneinv on the 
west, It was clear, and as clearly 
(■ermunv. In 1922 Germany had been 
the first to conclude a treatv with the 
Bolslievik State, but the meeting of 
Kathenau and Chikvin at Rapallo was 
by now ancient history. The TYeimar 
republic wa.s dead, and' in its place was 
established the Reich of Hitler, in whose 

Mein Kamjif ’ was e.xpressed the most 


‘WE MUST BE READY FOR WAR,’ SAID VOROSHILOV 

The occasion was the great parade of the Red Army m Red Sq’sa’-e. 7^ 

.939 (above). At the microphone is Marshal Kliment. Voroshilov, ‘^en Defence Commissar 
on h.s left are Stalin, in fur cap, and Molotov, Foreign Commissar. * 

are other Soviet leaders. Right-hand photograph is of the 23 rd anniversary parade a « 


at the same historic spot. 

violent denunciation of Bolshevik 
ideology and practice. 

Certainly after the Nazi triumph in 
1933, if not before, Stalin became 
aware of the danger to bo appre- 
hended from Nazi Germany. In 1933 
France and the Soviet started negotia- 
tions for an ‘‘ Eastern Pact ” to include 
Germany, Soviet Russia, Poland, the 
Baltic States, Finland and Czecho- 
slovakia. France was to guarantee the 
„ proposed Pact, while 

ussia for her part was 

t to guarantee the Locarno 

or eace Germany declined 

to .sign ; Poland also, giving the reason 
that she already was party to a nou- 
aggres.siou jiact with Germany ; Finland 
made no reply to the propiosal, and it 
is not surprising that 111 these circum- 
stauces the Pact died still-born. In 
19.34 the Soviet proposed to Germany 
that the two States should jointly 
undertake to preserve the indejiendence 
and integrity of the Baltic States. A 
like jirojiosal was made to Poland. 
The German govermueut declined, 
and Poland refused also, while .siniul- 
taueouslv .signing a non-aggression 
treaty with Germany. 

At the end of 1934 the Soviet L iiion 
joined the Iwague of Nations ; in 
May, 1935, she signed a treaty of mutual 
a-ssistance against aggressors with France 


PIniifl Sell" 

and another with Czechoslovakia ; and 
in 1937 she concluded a pact of iion- 
aggression with the Chinese Republic. 
Yet at Munich, in September, 1938, 
Russia was left out of the conference. 
Xotwith standing this rebuff, the Soviet 
Union, three days after Hitler's march 
into Prague, proposed a conference of 
Britain, Franco, the U.S.S.R.. Rumania 
and Turkey to devise means of re.sistance 
to further X’azi aggression. Tlie jiroposal 
was rejected — m the ojiimon of the 
British Government it was ” prenny 
’’—but Russia was invited to join 
with Britain, France and Poland in a 
declaration against aggression. Russia 
agreed, but the proposal came to naught 
because (so it was believed) of the uii- 
willingno.s.s of a Polish Government to 
cuter into any close relatioiishij) with 
the Soviet Union. 

Then Britain proceeded to give a 
guarantee to Boland (as well as to 
Rumania and Greece) without ajipar- 
cntly consulting the Russian Govern- 
ment until after it had been given. 
All through the summer of 1939 
negotiations were in progress for the 
conclusion of a Triple Pact of Mutual 
.\.s.sistance between Russia. Britain and 
France : but the jilan came to grief, 
o.stensihly because of the Soviet LTiion’s 
demand that there should be a joint 
guarantee of all the border States from 
1S1.3 
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the Baltic to the Black Sea. Some of 
thorn did not desire such a guarantee. 

So the way was left open for Hitler. 
On Augu.st 23, while a British and 
French Mission was still in Moscow, a 
Pact was indeed signed in the Kremlin 
— but it was with Germauv. "What 
was the reason for this astounding 
stroke ? The [irincipal one, no doubt, 
was that given by Molotov to the 
Supreme Soviet Council on August 31 : 

A'^ tilt* had ^hown that the 

conclusion of ,i pact of mutual as'-i-^tance 
could not he cxpwctc'd, wo could ikjI hut ex- 
plore other pO'"'ihi]itio> of ensurtn;' ptMCt^ and 
ehniinatiiii; tin* tiantrer of \\ar hetuecii 
Gcriii.iny and tin- I'.S.S. Ih” 

It must also be recognized that at 
this period Britain and France had not a 
great deal to oiler In sfiace the first two 
Power- were far di-tant from Soviet 
territories, vhilc Germaiiv was at its 
borders. Probably the Soviet knew 
as wi'li as did the British Government 
that our own defences were sketchy 
and iiiadecpiato ; that wo should be 
hard |iut to beat olf German forces, 
let alone afford substantial help to 
Poland, to whom wo had pledged our 
support. .And there was the lesson of 
iMuiiich clear for all the world to read. 
Certainly there was deep mistrust in 
liussia of the British Govcriiiiient of 
the day — of its intentions, its sincerity 
and its determination. 

On October 31, 1939, the Soviet’s 
intentions hecaine clearer. Molotov, 
then Soviet Premier and Foreign 


ilinister, addressed the Supreme Soviet 
Council, and among the delegates were 
two from the provinces of Western 
Mliito Russia and MMstern Ukraine — 
territories which had been included in 
Poland by the Versailles settlement, 
although, as a leader in “ The Times ” 
of Xovember 2 admitted, the provinces 
were a racial part of the Russian family. 
Molotov declared that the chief points 
of Soviet foreign policy were a free 
hand in international affairs, the con- 
tinuation of the policy of neutrality, 
and a wish to shorten the European war. 

Tlie alliance was a matter of mutual 
interest. Rus.sia was given a breath- 
ing space in which to prepare for the 
conflict which the realists in the Kremlin 
mu.st have deemed to be inevitable. 
Hitlers ea.stcrn flank was now secured 




JAPAN SIGNS A NEUTRALITY PACT WITH RUSSIA 

Seated at the table Matsuoka signs the pact pledging the neutrality of the two countries m the 
event of either being attacked by a third (April 13, 1941I. Stalin (behind Matsuoka) and 
Molotov (on Stalin’s right) seem well pleased, but the Russian Premier was astute enough to 
appreciate the true motives behind Japan’s move. Inset, Stalin at the Yaroslavsky station 
after the departure of the Japanese. Photos, “ Xews Chronicle ” ; Keystone 
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and he could deal with Poland — soon 
to be overrun and dismembered. 
Russia’s gains were immediate. Half 
Poland fell to her at little cost. Molotov 
stated the casualties- as 731 killed and 
1,862 wounded. Next year, following 
the successful conclusion of the Finnish 
War, Russia absorbed bloodlessly the 
three Baltic States and Bessarabia. 

So by the early months of 1940 
Russia had rectified her frontier to 
some purpose and could now breathe 
freely. A buffer of former Polish terri- 
tory now separated her from Nazi 
Germany ; and she had secured bases 
in the Baltic States. The peril that 
had existed in the nearness of Finnish 
territory to Leningrad had been re- 
moved by the cession of the Karelian 
isthmus to Russia. When the Nazi 
invasion began on June 22, 1941, these 
newly-acquired areas were swiftly over- 
run by the Nazi armies. Yet if the 
Germans had been able to start the 
campaign from the 1938 frontier their 
first onslaught might well have carried 
them beyond Moscow and perhaps as 
far as the Urals. 


The alliance was to endure for 

rather less than two years, and Stalin 

employed the time that had been 

won in the further development 

of Russia’s defences. 

Yet already, if Hitler 

is to be believed, the 
c . , ’ the Respite 

Soviet was so strong 


How Stalin 
Utilized 


as to constitute a serious menace 
to German security. Tn the Fuehrer’s 
proclamation announcing the invasion 
of Russia he dilated upon the 
way ill which the Soviet had seized 
every opportunity of profiting from the 
\uctorio.s which German arms had won, 
and declared that since August, 1940, 
he had found it iiece.ssary to strengthen 
his forces in the eastern regions of the 
Reich 1 )ecau.se of the “ tremendous con- 
centrations of Bolshevist divisions.” 
Then Hitler proceeiled to adduce 


evidence ” — derived iu the main from 
Molotov’s request.s when the Soviet 
envoy came to Berlin in November, 
1940 (.see page 1291) — that Russia and 
Britain were contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a front against the Reich. 


From this speech of Hitler’s it is clear 
that the Russian gains on the Baltic, 
in Poland, Bessarabia and the Bukovina 
had been tolerated with very bad grace. 
On the other hand, there seems little 
doubt that Rus.sia viewed with the 
deepest concern Nazi penetration in the 
Balkans, culminating in the invasion 
and overrunning of Yugoslavia and 
Greece and the conversion into satellite 
states of Rumania and Bulgaria. 


To those who saw the war from out- 
side it seemed that when the clash came 




Russia ^vould be overborne by the 
Nazi might. Was it likely that the 
Red Army, which apparently had not 
been able to defeat the Finns without 
difficulty, would be able to stand against 
the force which had swept across France 
to the Channel in a few days and then 
had brought proud France to her knees ? 

In western Europe much of the un- 
certainty about Russia’s military and 
economic strength had been due to the 
successive “ purges ” carried out by 

Mystery Eight high-ranking 

of the^ army officers were shot in 
PurUe JimS) 1937, .the most im- 
portant being Marshal 
Tukhachevsky. Later that year many 
senior officers in the army and navy 
were shot or removed from their posts. 
It was hinted that a plot to overthrow 
Stalin’s government and to set up one 
with pro-Nazi leanings was behind this 
great purge, but, whatever the motive, 
military observers in other countries 
were unanimous in thinking that it 
must seriously have weakened the 
Soviet. And there had been other 
startling clearances of former associates. 
Kamenev and Zinoviev had been tried 
and shot in 1936 ; others, including 
Radek, Sokolnikov and Pyatakov, were 
executed early in 1937 ; another group, 
including Karakhan and Yenukidze, 
was tried and shot in December. 
Yagoda, till then head of the G.P.U., 
was shot together with Bukharin and 
Rykov (against whom he himself had 
begun the dread investigations) in 
March of 19.38. 

Mliat was the real strength of the 
U.S.S.R. — in men, in machines, in 
morale ? The “ Red Army of peas.tnts 
and workers ” had been formed by 
edict of March 2, 1918, under Krylenko. 
The army which fought against the 
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White Russians and the forces of the 
Allies after the Peace of Brest-Litovsk 
was virtually the creation of Trotsky, 
who led it through the civil war. After 
this period it was drastically reorganized 
and disciplined ; the fact of class 
equality did not do away with the need 
for rigorous obedience and the punc- 
tilious fulfilment of military dutie.s. 

In 1934 the number of the active 
army was increased from about 600, CKX) 
to almost a million ; tw’o years later 
it had grown to a million and a half. 
The length of service varied from one to 
five years. Service was of course obliga- 
tory, and those not drawn for the army 
year by year received military^ training 




INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, SOURCE OF RUSSIA’S STRENGTH 

By great privations Russia built up enormous industries which made her self-sufficient. She 
exploited her bountiful mineral wealth, and the lower photograph shows a plant at Magnitogorsk 
for making coke used in smeitmg the rich magnetic iron ore of the region. Top, ' Stahnets,’ 
tractors for the mechanized farms, seen in the yard of a great factory at Chelyabinsk. 
Photos, Pictorial Pi^ss; Planet News 
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STALIN ADDRESSES ARMY COMMANDERS IN KREMLIN 
Early in July, 1941, shortly after Hitler's forces had invaded the country, the Russian leader 
explained the situation to commanders of the new Red Army which was to be sorely tested in 
repulsing the Nazis. Alert, keen and eager, the young officers listen intently to Stalin. (Compare 
with the photograph in page 763, of Molotov addressing the Supreme Soviet in this same Hall 
of the Kremlin.) f'holn, Hnnet Xeif^ 


wldcli to stem the German invasion. 
Germany was probably employing much 
the same strength. The Soviet was 
credited with an air force of about 
10,000 machines, with a front-line 
strength of about half. This was per- 
haps an underestimate. 

About the Eussian navy there was 
little known. Nominally it contained 
four old but modernized battleships ; 
five old cruisers and four modern ones, 
the latter armed with 7-in. guns ; there 
were believed to be about 50 destroyers 
and some 170 underwater craft. 

In June, 1910, the eight-hour day 
and seven-day week were reintroduced, 
and industries concerned with war 
production were decentralized. Another 
pointer was the constantly increasing 
defence budget. In 1940 the alloca- 
tions were double the 1938 figures, and 
amounted to one-third of the total 
Budget e.xpenditure. The Budget e.sti- 
mates for 1941 showed still further 
increases, the 1938 figure being trebled. 

On June 22, 1941, Hitler struck. The 
story of the invasion is told in the 
follo'wing Chapter. Before the day 
was out Mr. Churchill, on behalf of 
Britain, had welcomed Kussia into the 
ranks of the United Nations and had 
pledged her our utmost aid. 


in their own district. Students had 
to ])ut in periods of training and pass 
certain military examinations, after 
which they were given a commission 
in the reserve on completing a year of 
service. A decree of iSeptember 22, 
1935, reintroduced most of the former 
army ranks and titles. 

The industrialization of Kussia under 
the .Soviet regime had eliminated the 
main weakness of the armies in Tsarist 
times — incajiacity to eejuip fully the 
available man [lower and to maintain 
supplies. Further, the agricultural 
policy based mainly on mechanization 
iiad given the peasants a new standard 
of intelligence ami initiative, while 
contact ivitli tractors and macliines 
had given a useful mechanical kiiuw- 
leilge to hundreds (if thousands. 

Ku"ia seiliiloiislv coiicealeil her real 
militarv stieiiuth, and did not send 
her latest and must powerful weapons 
to the <gie.it unlit, irv yiar.ides in .Moscow. 

In March, 1939, X'oro.sliilov asserted 
that the bomb salvo (total weight of 
bombs capable of being drujiped) of the 
Bell Air Force was twice that of the 
Liiftwatfe, and even in 1935 Gener.il 
Giulerian, Hitler's t.uik e.vpert. had 
st.ited that the Soviet Union h.id 
10,rHK) tanks. 

-A-t June 22, 1911, there were bidieved 
to be some 1G(J Russian divisions with 



SOVIET EMERGENCY COUNCIL OF DEFENCE 

After the German invasion of Russia on June 22, 1941, Stalin took over the Defence Mmstry 
from Voroshilov and a Council of Defence was set up. Here are the five members ; (front row, 
left to righti Molotov, vice-chairman ; Stalin, head of Council ; Marshal Voroshilov ; (back 
rowi Malenkov, of Supreme Soviet ; Lavrenti Beria, chief of Ogpu 
l^h oto, I'Uirnt Xr U S 
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SOVIET RUSSIA IS ATTACKED FROM LAND AND AIR 

Hiller’s armies and air force invaded Russia af 4 a.m. on June 22 1941 Below are 
extracts from the German Note handed to M. Dekanosov after the invasion had started, 
from Hitler’s attempted justification of aggression, from the broadcast in which 
M. Molotov informed the Russian people of this new outrage, and from that in which 
Mr. Churchill hastened to make a declaration on British policy. 


V’^ON ItlBREVTBOP, IN A NOTE, DATED JCN’E 21. HANDED TO 
THE vSoVIET AiTBASSADOR JUNE 22, 1941 : 

I N contrast to Germany’s recent friendly policy towards 
Rus'^ia, the Soviet Union adopted a wholly different 
attitude. By means of centres chosen in neighbouring 
countries it attempted, as it had done before, to carry out 
subversive activities and preparatory measures for sabotage 
in Germany and the territories occupied hy iier. . . . 

The comprehensive material concernina, the anti-German 
activity pursued by the Soviet Union, which will be published 
by the Reich Government, proves conclusively that Soviet 
Russia’s declaration constituted a detinite attempt to mislead 
Germany : nor did the advantages accruing from Germany’s 
friendly attitude cause the Soviet Government to adopt a 
loyal attitude towards the Reich. . . . Contrary to all the 
engagements which they have undertaken and in absolute 
contradiction to their solemn declaration, the Soviet Govern- 
ment have turned against Germany. 

The Soviet Government have violated their treaties and 
broken their agreements with Germany. Bolshevist Mos- 
cow’s hatred of National Socialism wa.s stronger than its 
political wisdom. Bolshevism is opposed to National 
Socialism in deadly enmity Bolshevist Moscow desires to 
stab National Socialist Germany in the back while she is 
engaged in a struggle for her existence. 

In the coming struggle the German peoples are fully aware 
that they are called upon not only to defend their native 
land but to save the entire civilized world from the deadly 
danger of Bolshevism and to clear the way for true social 
progress in Europe. 

Hitler, in a Procl-^.mation Buoadca-^t by Goebbeus. 
June 22. 1941 : 

"^EVER did the German people liarbour teelings 

against the peoples of Russia. Yet for over 20 years 
the Jewish-Bolshevist rulers in Moscow endeavoured to '^et 
not only Germany but the whole of Europe, aflame. At 
no time did Germany attempt to carry her National Sociali<?t 
ideals and conceptions into Russia. Yet the Jewi',h-Bol- 
shevUt rulers in Moscow unswervingly endeavoured to force 
their domination upon us and upon other European ]>eoples — 
not only by ideological mean-^. but above all by tnililary 
force. . 

While our soldiers from May 10, 1940, onwards had been 
breaking the power of France and Britain in the west, the 
Russian military deployment on our eastern frontier wa-? 
being continued to a more and more menacing extent. From 
Augu-?t 1940, onwards I therefore considered it to be in the 
interests of the Reich no longer to permit our eastern pro- 
vinces. which moreover had already been so often laid waste 
to remain unprotected in the face of this tremendous con- 
centration of Bolshevist div'isions. Thus came about the 
result intended hy the British and .‘Soviet Russian conper.i- 
tion — namely, the tying-up of such powerful German force-, 
in the east tiiat the radical conclusion of the war in the west, 
particularly as regard-, aircraft, could no loiiger be vouched 
for by the German High Command. 

Tills, however, was in line with the nhieet not only of 
Britisli but of Soviet Ru-.sian policy. For both Britain and 
Soviet Russia intend to let this var go on for as long as pos-.ible 
in order to weaken the whole of Europe and render it slill 
more helpless. 

Tile moment has now come wlien to continue as a more 
observer would not only be a sin of omission but a crime 
against tiie German people, and oven against the whole of 
Europe. Today something like IGO Russian divisions are 
facing our frontiers. For weeks violations of this frontier 
have been taking place, not only into our country but in 
the far north, right down to Rumania. ... I have there- 


fore decided today once asain to entni-'t the fate and the 
future of the German Reicli and of our nation to the hands 
of our soldiers. May our Lord God aid us in this greatest 
of all struggles. 

M. Molotov, in a Broadc.vst to the Russian People. 
June 22, 1041 : 

rilODAY, at four o’clock in the morning, without giving 
any re.ison to the Soviet Government and without 
ii declaration of war, German forces attacked our 
country. . . . This unheard-of attack is without example in 
the history of civilized nations. It has been made in spite 
of the fact that there is a non-aggre-'^ion pact between Ger- 
manv and Russia, which was conscientiouslv kept in every 
det-iil. . . . 

After I ho attack the German Ambassador m .Moscow. 
Schulenberg, at 5.30 in the morning, gave mo. as People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, a Note in the name of his 
Government that the German Government had di'cided to 
proceed against the Soviet because of the concentration of 
units of the Red Army on the Western German frontier. 

In answer to this I declared in the name of the Government 
of Russia that until the last minute the German Government 
had made no representation to tlio Soviet Government. 
Germany decided to attack the Soviet in spite of the peaceful 
attitude of the Soviet, and because of this very fact Fascist 
(iermanf bccome.s the aggressor. I liavo also to announce 
that at not a single point have our forces or our air force 
allowed any frontier to bo violated. 

Now that this attack on the Soviet has taken place, the 
Soviet Government have given our forces the following 
order: Beat back the enemy'?, inva-,ion and do not allow the 
enemy forceps to hold tlie territory of our country. This war 
lias been forced on us not by the German people, not by tlie 
German workers or inte|iigent'>ia. whose problems we 
thoroughly uiuha^stand. but by a clique of bloodthiisty 
P.i-scist leaihTs of (rormanv. 

.Mil Ciu iK imi.i.. in .a Bkoadc\-«t Speech, June 22, 1941 : 

4 t four <>‘clock this murmug llltlor attacked and invaded 
Ru-sia. . . . This was no surj>rise to me. In fact, I 
gave cl*‘ar and precise warning-' to Stalin of what was coming. 

No one has been a more ptusistont opponent of Communism 
than I have been for the last 25 years I will unsay no 
wool that I have spoken about it, but all this fades away 
beforo the spectacle whicli is now unfolding. The past, with 
its crimes, its follies and its tragedies, fljishes away. . , . 

Now I have to declare the decision of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and I feel sure it is a decision in which the great 
l>ommif>u- will in du*' course concur. But we must speak 
out now at once, without a day’s delay. I have to make a 
declaration. Can you doubt what our policy will be ? 

We have but on«* aim and one '-ingle irri-vocable purpose. 
We are n'-nolved to ih‘-troy Hitler and every vestige of the 
Nazi logime. From this nothing will turn u-- — nothing. We 
will never parley, w<‘ will never iiegutiale, with Ilith-r or any 
of Ills gang. 

Any man or State who liglits .igain-t Nazi-'in will have our 
aid. .Vnv m.in or State who inarolies with Hitl»‘r is our foe. 

. . . It follows, therefori*, that wo shall give whatever help 
wo can to Russia and to the Rn---ian people. We shall 
appeal to all our friends and Allies in every part of the world 
to take the same course, and ])arsuo it as we shall faithfully 
and .steadfastly to the end. We have ottered to the Govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia any technical or economic assistance 
which IS in our power. . . . The Russian danger is our danger, 
and the danger of the United States, just as the cause of any 
Russian fighting for his hearth and home is the cause of free 
men and free peoples in evi'ry quarter of the globe. 
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Cbapter ISI 

GERMAN CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA— UP TO THE 

FALL OF SMOLENSK 

Hitler's Threefold Invasion, June 22, 1941 — Von Leeb's Drive Against 
Leningrad — Finland Joins the Nazis — Von Bock's Objective fVas Moscow 
— Von Rundstedt Aimed at Kiev and Odessa — Big Initial Advances by 
the Nazis are Checked — Russia's Delaying Tactics — Budyonny' s Peril in 
the South — Fall of Smolensk — Retreat to Dnieper Line — After Seven Weeks 


T hk political backitrouiul in Riis-^ia possibly precipitating an attack, ilore- 

(liiring tlie years inimciliatclv over, the Soviet needed time to reor- 

prcceding Germany’ .s invasion is ganize and rearm np to the standard 

describeil m Chajiter ISO. After the tvhich, it wa.s clear, Germany had 

partition of Poland in 1939 and the reached, for much of her own equip- 

occnpation by Russia of the Baltic ment was obsolescent. Fortunately for 

States, both partners in the pact of Russia a year and three-quarters 

friimdshi]) fortified the new boundary elapsed before the attack came, and 

and stationed large forces in the frontier in that period her munition establish- 

zone. It was clear that Russia placed ments redoubled their efiorts. The 

no great confidence in the pact, and Finnish war gave valuable experience, 

that her aciiuisition of territory had and the drastic purge of the Red Army 

been mainly with the object of providing probably removed elements of doubtful 

a buffer in advance of her previous loyalty and efficiency, 

frontier, behind which her main armies Germany’.s occupation of Rumania 
would deploy. It was no doubt hoped and the Nazi campaigns in Greece and 

that the covering forces in the buffer Yugoslavia did not necessarily imply 

zone between the former and jiresent a thie.it to Russia, though their results 

frontiers would absorb the first shock cleared the arena and protected the Nazi 

if Germany attacked, and would gain right flank in the contemplated act of 

time for the main army to complete aggression. - Before the Balkan cam- 
its mobilization and deployment. paigns were over there were reports 

The great weakue.ss of the Ru.ssian that the Reichswehr was massing on 

position was that whereas Germany, the Russian frontier, but these stories 

being at war, wa.s fully mobilized and were generally taken merely as an 

war-trained, the Reel Army could not indication of pres.sure applied to extort 

he brought to the same state of readi- a greater measure of economic reci- 

ness without exciting suspicion and procity. On June 22 the Nazi armies 

RIBBENTROP ON THE INVASION OF RUSSIA 

On the morning of June 22, 1941, after the world had learnt that Hitler’s armies were invading 
Russia, Ribbentrop summoned Press representatives to the Berlin Foreign Office building to 
hear him read the Note which had been handed to the Soviet Ambassador, dated the day before 
The German Foreign Minister is standing, right 


invaded Russia ; there was no declara- 
tion of war. German and Rumanian 
troops attacked from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, while the Luftwaffe 
bombed Russian cities and aerodromes. 
Although Russia was not altogether 
unprepared her mobilization was incom- 
plete and operational surprise had been 
achieved. From the first Germany 
held the initiative. The Russian pri- 
mary object was, by delaying action, to 
gain time for the complete mobilization 
of her vast resources. Germany, on the 
other hand, was confident that in a 
blitzkrieg she would destroy Russia’s 
military power and Germany 
secure control of her underestimated 
economic resources. 

Germany, like the rest 
of the world, gros.sly underestimated 
the strength of the Red Army and the 
new standard of efficiency the Soviet 
regime had achieved. The German 
people were promised a complete victory 
within three months, while many outside 
Germany, accepting German invinci- 
bility and misled by early Russian 
failures in the Finnish war, expected a 
Ritssian collap.se in half that time. 
Yet a study of the Finnish war, especi- 
ally in its later pha.ses, suggested that in 
leadership, armament and administra- 
tive capacity the Red Army might prove 
more formidable than that of the 
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irist regime — the fighting quality of 
' Kussian soldier had never been 
doubt. One reason for the world’s 
'judgement was that the Red Army 
1 kept its secrets well, and little 
;ormation on which to base a reliable 
’lUion was obtainable. 


Although the attack was delivered 
'11^ the whole front the main thrusts 
■ !e made in three directions. In the 
'ith Von Lech’s group of armies 
Ivanced from East Prussia, through 
le Baltic States and White Eus.sia, 
jwards Leningrad, and had also the 
.ission of capturing the recently acquired 
■'ussian naval bases in Estonia. 

In the centre Von Bock’s group 
■truck directly towards Moscow, follow- 
ng the main road from Poland north 


jf the Pripet marshes— one of the few 

Von Rock 8 °°*^ Russia, 

„ , and Napoleon’s line of 

Struck . • Cl ..V I i-v 

invasion, oouth of the 
at Moscow T. ■ . 1 Tr 

Pripet marshes Von 

Rundstedt’s group (partly composed 
of Rumanians and in a few days to 
be joined by Hungarians) operated in 
the Ukraine and Bessarabia — Kiev 


being the immediate objective of his 
left wing, while his right aimed at 
capturing the Russian naval bases 
of Odessa and Nikolaev. The great 
industrial area of the Donetz basin 


provided a still deeper objective for 
Von Rundstedt. Each group thus 
had an objective which the Russians 
would be compelled to stand and 
protect, for, in addition to their political 
importance, both Leningrad and 
Moscow were great centres of munition 
production. 


Von Brauchitsch (who had com- 
manded the Nazi armies in Poland and 


ni the Western campaign) was again 
Commander-in-Chief. On the Russian 
side Stalin retained control, with Zhukov 
a.s his Chief of Staff ; Voroshilov in 
the north, Timoshenko in the centre 
and Budyonny in the south commanded 
sections of the front. 

In the north the main physical 
obstacles to be encountered were the 
rivers flowing towards the Baltic, great 
tracts of forest and marsh, and the 
Valdai hills. In the centre physical 
obstacles were fewer, since the line of 
advance lay in the watershed of rivers 
flowing to the Baltic and Black Sea. 
There were of course rivers to be 


cro.ssed, notably the Beresina, which 
figured so largely in the Napoleonic 
campaign, and afiorested areas, especi- 
ally in the approaches to Moscow. 
The Pripet marshes in the initial stages 
of invasion tended to cramp manoeuvre 
and to divide the German forces. 

In the south the main physical ob- 
stacles were the great rivers discharging 



NAZI TROOPS ACROSS THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER 

According to the German caption the top photograph shows a point where a pioneer unit bridged 
a stream for the Nazi troops early in the morning of June 2Z, 1941. Below, German infantry 
guard the flank of a main road near the Russian frontier, while refugees move back to safety. 

Keij'-ionp 


into the Black Sea, but between them invasion met with immediate success, 

the country was open and provided except on the Bessarabian front, w’here 

oreat facilities for mechanized opera- for ten days German and Rumanian 

tions • moreover, the west banks of troops failed to cross the Pruth until 

the rivers in all cases dominated the other of the invaders forced a passage 

left. Throughout the campaign towns of its upper waters, 

and villages provided centres of resist- In Poland and from East Prussia 
ance to Panzer attacks and had fre- Panzer thrusts penetrated the Russian 
quently to be bv-passed. The Russian defences and, in some instances, notably 
railwavs were of broad gauge and thus at Bialystok, surrounded large groups, 
could not be used by German rolling TheRussiansfought with determination, 
stock till the tracks were relaid ; though counter-attacking and fighting on even 
the invader came prepared for this when isolated. Resistance was particu- 
change-over it added to the difficulty larly strong south of the Pripet 
of the ever-lengthening line of German marshes ; Przemysl was temporarily 
communications. On the other hand, recaptured after it had been occupied 
during the summer months mechanized by the Germans, and Lwow stood out 
transport could move freely across for some days, part of the troops hold- 

country over the sun-baked plains. ing it eventually cutting their way 

In its initial phases the German out after having been surrounded. 
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IN SIX WEEKS RUSSIA LOST 300,000 SQUARE MILES 

In the first swift onrush of the Nazi forces, the ‘ buffer zone ' of former Polish territory 
was overrun and the invaders captured a region almost as large on the eastern side of the 
‘Stalin line,’ reaching Smolensk on the vital railway to Moscow. The conquered region is 
shaded, and the lines of June zz and August 14, 1941, with the mam Nazi thrusts, are indicated 


Farther cast in the Luck area there were 
fierce tank battles in which the Germans 
lost heavily. North of the Pripet 
marshes opposition stiSened as Von 
Bock approached the frontier of Eus.^ia 
proper in the neighbourhood of Minsk. 
Von Leeb’s advance from East Pru.ssia 


through Lithuania and Latvia met with 
less opposition ; Panzer troops reached 
Dvinsk on the Dvina on the fifth day. 
though, with resistance stiffening, the 
lower Dvina was not crossed till July L 


On the whole the attack had gone 
according to plan and German confi- 
dence was unshaken, 
advance, averaging over 
20 miles a day, was 
certainly impressive, 
and by the end of the 
first week most of Russian-occupied 
Poland had been overrun. In one 
rc.spect only had there been definite 
failure : the initial attack on Russian 


The rate of 

Feats of 
Russian 
Airmen 


aerodromes had produced little result, 
for apparently aircraft had been dis- 
persed in distant aerodromes out of 
harm's way. The Russian Air Force 
was therefore soon able to play an 
important part, and the Germans failed 
to establish that supremacy in the air 
which they had gained in previous 
campaigns. Moreover, the Russian air- 
craft that came into action proved to 
be of much more advanced types than 
those used in the Finnish war. Russian 
bombers attacked German cities ami 
Rumanian ports and oil refineries, and 
it was not surprising that the Germans 
soon decided to suspend air attacks on 
Britain and transferred large section.s of 
the Luftwaffe from west to east. 


During the fir.st week of the war 
Phnland threw in her lot with Germanv. 
and Sweden allowed the passage of 
German troops from Norway to 
Finland — a strange and imjrortant 
unneutral concession, for without it the 
Russian Navy, both m the Arctic and 
Baltic, could have prevented substan- 
tial German assistance reaching the 
Finns. As a consequence of these 
developnient.s a subsidiary theatre ol 
war opened on the Finnish frontier ; in 
the south the Finns were fighting to 
regain lost territory in Karelia, ami in 
the north a German force attenijited to 
capture Murmansk, with a view to 
denying it as a jiort of entry for thi' 
material assistance Mr. ChuiVhill hail 
promised to Russia. Finnish inti’rven- 
tion clearly indieati'd eventuid coopera- 
tion in the attack towards Leningrad, 
ami threatened the n.aval base at Ilaiigo. 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Finland, 
which Russia had acquired in 1910. 

Pressing back the Russian covering 
armies, the German advance continued 
during the second week without serious 
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iJiPl'k. sreat victorif^ and immense 
raptures of prisoners and material 
i HUH, it claimed. Russian rear»iiards con- 
'imied to fight stubbornly, and towards 
rlie end of the week German eomplaints 
ol the bad condition of roads iiulicated 
rhat difficulties were being encountered. 

In the third week Russian oppo-ition 
stiffened and it became evident that 
the Germans had now made contact 
with the so-called Stalin Line. This 
was not a heavily fortified position, but 
a zone of great depth containing 
iiuinbers of fortified strong points and 
well defended physical obstacles. It 
should be more properly cotisitlered as 
the jiosition in which the main Russian 
Army deployed and took station behind 
the covering force in the buffer zone. It 
stretched from the Gulf of Finland and 
Lake Peipus in the north to the Black 
Sea. running roughly parallel to the 
original frontier and some distance in the 
rear. Lake Peipu.s in the north, the 
Beresina and Upper Dnieper in the 
centre, and the Dniester in the south 
were the main physical obstacles in the 
lino, but towns formed centres of resist- 
ance, especially against Panzer thrusts. 

It is important to note that owing to 
the great distances and the limitations 
of the railway system it took a consider- 
ed able time for Russian 

Russian nations to reach 

Mobilization positions after 

completing mobiliza- 
tion. For recruiting, training and 
administrative purposes peace stations 
and mobilization centres, in a lunro 
country like Russia, must obviously 
be widely .scattered ; and formations 
from eastern provinces and Siberia 
might take weeks, or even months, to 
I each the theatre of ojierations. It is 
clear, therefore, that only a part of the 
Russian urmv was available to stem the 
German advance, though there was an 
mnnen.se and growing mass of reseives 
behind it. 

During the third week Von T.eeb was 
definitely eheeked by counter-attacks 
in the neighbourhood' of (lstro\'. south 
of Lake Pei I ms, near the Lat Man border. 
Ill the centre there had been heavy 
fighting about Ilinsk, and, though 
Panzer tmojis mav have reached the 
Bi'i-esina, tile line of the river was held. 
South of the Pnpet maislies strong 
oj'positioii blocked the road towards 
Kiev about Kovograd \'olyusk. near the 
I’ohsh frontier ; and, although the Prutli 
had been cros.sed, fighting continued in 
Bessarabia ; the Dniester had not been 
readied. The momentum of the advance 
had temporarilv been lost, and it had 
become evident to the German High 
Command (and to the worlJ in general) 
that Rus sia was proving tougher than 
had been expected. A distinct lull 
is-’g 



SCENES IN CAPTURED BREST-LITOVSK, GRODNO AND LUCK 

Grodno. «:hown in centre, and Brest-Litovsk (top) were occupied by the Nazis on June 24, two 
days after the invasion began Luck, of which an aerial view is given below, fell on July i. Top 
photograph shows German reconnaissance units ; in the Grodno scene note the soldier paying 
out field-telephone cable as he walks. 

“ Daily M a ror " . .1 Press . Krysfutip 




ANGLO-RUSSIAN PACT OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 
On the evening of July 12, 1941, a formal Alliance between Britain and Russia came into being 
with the signing of an agreement to give each other all assistance and support during the war 
against Hitlerite Germany. Molotov signs for Russia ; behind him is Stalin, with Sir Stafford 
Cnpp« (British Ambassador to Russia) on his right. 

Photo, Bn'tPh OJfidnl : Crown Copyright 

ofcurreil in tlio fii'iitiii,'; alonu the whole Panzer thrusts must eventually be 

front \v-hile preparations for more brought to a standstill through difficul- 

di'liher.ite nttiiflcs wore made, tics of maintaining petrol and ammuni- 

At the otnl of the week those attacks tion supplies. Russian troops, even when 

were drlivei'isl wirh ronsiderable success, their line of retreat was threatened, 


fxerman drives continued, and about 
niid-.Julv Hitler proclaimed that the 
decisive battle of the war was being 
successfully fought. Great claims of 
captures of prisoners and material were 
made ; these, though grossly extrava- 
gant, had some foundation, for the 
Russian tactics were bound to prove 
I'ostlv. since retreat played so small a 
part in them and the German attack 
was overwhelming. 


The fiercest fighting was about P.-kov 
l^outh of Lake Peipus, which protected 
the Russian right) ; towards Smolensk, 
which was reported to be encircled by 


Panzer forces ; and about 
Xovograd Volynsk on the 
line of advance towards 
Kiev. The German main 


Main 

German 

Thrusts 


effort was in the direction of Moscow. 


Perhaps to allay growing disappoint- 
ment in Germany, where an early 
end to the war had been expected. 
Hitler on July 21 announced that the 
decisive victory had been won ; that 
the Russian Army had been broken up 
into disconnected fragments with no 


recognizable central control, and that 
it only remained to mop up the 
isolated groups still holding out. This, 
of course, was a false picture, for it 
took no account of the reserves which 


the Russians had available to replace 
losses, or of- the tactics thev had 


deliberately adopted and which in tlie 
long run were to prove successful. 
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Panz(-r thru-fs jieiietrated deep into the 


Premature 

German 

Claims 


Stalin ]iO'itioii. giving 
ri-e to many German 
claims that jiroved to be 
premature. Thu- Len- 


iiicr.el was -aid to bi' threatened. 


\'iteb-k eajltured. the I!ele-ina JlU'-ed ; 
.mil it wa- cl, limed that German troops 
were appro.icliing Smolensk and Kiev. 
P)iir the Rus'i.nis stood firm, and 


such claini.s referred geuer.xllv to 


Panzer thru-ts and g.ive a fal-e 


mi[)re-siim of the rate of the German 
advance. Panzer penetrations did not 
produce in the Russian leaders that 
moral par.ilvsis which had been 
caii-ed among the commanders in other 


Xazi campaigns. The Russians realized 
that when unsupported by infantry the 


held their ground to prevent the slower- Heavy fighting continued during the 
moving German masses from expanding fourth, fifth and .sixth weeks, but the 
the ga])s formed by the Panzer forma- first week in August showed no notable 
tions and advancing in sujrport of these progress cither towards Leningrad or 
armoured columns. Strong counter- Kiev ; and Smolensk, though sur- 
•ittacks against the Panzer .spearheads rounded, still had not been captured, 
and the infantry main liodies were an In the south the enemy had had more 
c— ential feature. Considerable Russian success and Rudvonny’s armv was in 
force.' were isolated, but they fought on difficulties. The crossing of the upper 
ro delay the (.erman advance, though Dniester had exposed hi.s right Hank, 
eventually they might be captured. and though the direct advance towards 
M ith sliort pauses to organize attacks Kiev was still held up 80 miles .short of 
where resistance was strongest the that city, a strong German threat 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF CHARLES XII AND NAPOLEON 

With their usual showmanship the Nazis, on reaching the famous Beresina crossing, put up a 
signboard which read ; ‘ Here the Beresina was crossed by Charles XII of Sweden on June 25, 
1708, in his campaign against Peter the Great ; and by Napoleon on November 27-29, 1812, 
during the retreat from Moscow.’ At the left is the building used by Napoleon as headquarters. 
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HOW RUSSIA MET THE FIRST SHOCK OF INVASION 

Soviet infantry advance as tanks clear the way (i). Aerial warfare was fierce ; 
one of the many Nazi planes shot down is seen at (2). In (4) civilians are 
sheUering from bombers in a shallow ditch. Soviet tanks were well hidden 
when not in action (5) ; here the crew follow out a route on the map. Behind 
the enemy’s line of advance there was unceasing guerilla activity; (3) shows the 
Soviet guerilla soldier’s grenades and pistol at his belt. 

Photos, British OJicial : Crown Copi/ni/ht ; Keystone ; Associated Press ; 
Planet Sews 
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OUTSIDE THE CITY WALL OF SMOLENSK 

Smolensk, on the Dnieper, some 250 miles W.S.W. of the Russian capital, was evacuated by 
Soviet forces about August 10, 1941- Ifs strategical importance, on a vital railway connexion with 
Moscow, IS clear from the map in page 1822. Photograph shows the grave of a German soldier 
close to the city wall, /./,o(o, . 4 ssoe,o/C(< Press 


clovolopeil in 11 S,E. direction toward'; 
I-iyelay.r-T.^erkov, enttinn the -railway 
hetween Kiev and the Southern 
rkraine. In addition, Rumanian'; anil 
(ierinan.'; had forced a pa.ssayo over the 
Dnie-iter near it'; mouth, and had cleared 
the whole of Bessarahia. Budyonny fell 
hack to the line of the Bug River, 
leaving Ode‘;.';a as a thorn in the German 
'ide which, while it held out, jirevented 
the enemy from u>in<; .sea communica- 
tions to relieve Ids c^ilHeult ,su])[)ly prob- 
lems. Tile naval ha.se at Nikolaiev at the 
mouth of the Bug was aho threatened, 
and wa.s in fact captured on August 
Ij after it had been evacuated and 
thoroughly wrecked by the Russian>. 

The river Bug did not ]U'ovide a good 
defensive line, particularly as the Byc- 
laya-T'crkov thrust turned it. More- 
ovei-, between the Bug and the Dnieper 
there were no good defensive positions, 
the terrain jiresenting facilities for 
mechanized operations. Anv attempt 
to hold the J-ing line niU'-t fail, and a 
letreat to the Dnieper had in fact alreadv 
begun. 

In the north aKo things were not going 
too well for the defendei-^. Though Von 
I.eeh wa' helfl up in hrs direct adv.iiu e 
on l.eiungiad, he h.ad pur.'-ned the second 
|Mrt of hi-- mis'-ion, the clearing of 
I'i-'tonia and capture of Ru-sian naval 
ha'cs there. Ru'-siaii force-- in Estonia 
had a twofold task — to protect the 
naval bases and to prevent a German 
advance northwards, to the west of 
Lake Peipus, which might develoji into 
a threat to Leningrad along the coast of 


the Gulf of Finland. If compelled to 
fall back the Russians had divergent 
lines of retreat and would lo.se contact. 
^ on Leeb, by advancing in the first 
instance north along the west side of 
the lake, took advantage of this weak- 
ness ; he reached the shores of the Gulf 
and isolated the Russians in we.stern 
Estonia. But attempts to pass round the 


north end of Lake Peipus were checked, 
the Russians holding the River Narva, 
which flows from the lake to the sea. 

On the Finnish front the German 
attempts to capture Murmansk had 
failed, for the marshy and rocky ground 
presented great difficul- Nazi 
ties. But in the south „ 

the Finns had made - 

, . , Murmansk 

progress on both sides 

of Lake Ladoga, cutting the Murmansk 
railway where it skirts Lake Onega and 
threatening the canal which connects 
the Gulf of Finland and the M’hite 
Sea — a channel bv which the smaller 
units of the Baltic Fleet, including 
submarines, might if necessary be with- 
drawn to Arctic waters. 

During the first half of August the 
danger to Leningrad had undoubtedly 
grown serious. Not only was there the 
menace from Finland as well as the risk 
of a German thrust north of Lake 
Peipus, but Von Leeb’s main armies 
had now begun to make progress. 
Developing an attack with his right 
wing towards the river Lov'at, between 
Kholm and Lake Ilmen, he reached 
Staraya Russa, gaining the railway 
running eastwards through that town. 
This protected his right flank from 
Voroshilov’s counter-attacks while he 
pressed on directly towards Leningrad. 

The general situation by August 
14 (on which date the Russians 
admitted that “several days ago” 
they had evacuated Smolensk) was 
as follows : In the centre, though 
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BLAZING RUSSIAN TANKS AMID THE CORNFIELDS 

Taken late in July, 1941, this photograph shows in the distance Russian tanks crippled by gunfire. 
German soldiers go forward through the com, followed up by German tanks. The open level 
terrain gave the utmost advantage to mechanized fighting vehicles. 

Photo^ As^oriated 


IN BATTERED 
SMOLENSK 

As early as the middle of 
July the Germans claimed 
the capture of Smolensk, 
but the Russians fought off 
the invaders for ’ nearly 
another month. A German 
communique of August 6 
said that the army group 
of Von Bock had ‘ glori- 
ously concluded the gigantic 
battle of Smolensk, ' but 
actually the city was not 
evacuated until about the 
loth, after fierce resistance 
and many counter-attacks. 

Photo, Associated Pre'<<* 







FALL OF MINSK, CAPITAL OF WHITE RUSSIA 

Minsk was captured by heavy armoured units of the German forces in the early days of July, 1941, after fierce fighting 
Much of the town had previously been razed to the ground by enemy bombers, as the lower photograph shows. Top. 
German tanks and advance mechanized units entering Minsk. 
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FLAMING TOWNS IN THE PATH OF THE INVADER 

As the Germans advanced through Russia in July 1941 they gained much territory, but the Soviet armies withdrew 
generally after successfully laying waste the land and so robbing the enemy of material gams. Top, at the Beresina 
German motor-cycle troops are about to cross on a float— a burning village behind them. Lower photograph tired 
Nazi troops halt for food on the outskirts of Vitebsk. Lyatone 





Smolensk had fallen, resistance east of 
that city was still fierce and no marked 
progress was being made by the enemy. 
In the north pressure towards Leningrad 
was increasing both west and east of 
Lake Petpus, but the German advance 
was not rapid. In southern Finland 
the offensive did not immediately 
tlircaten Leningrad, but might eventu- 
ally endanger the communications of 
the city with northern and eastern 
sources of supply. In northern Finland 
the attempts to capture ilurmansk had 
failed. In the south the situation was 
becoming acute, for, although the ad- 
vance towards Kiev was checked, the 
thrust S.E. about Byelaya-Tserkov 
and Uinaii, coupled with the German 
advance along the Black Sea coast, made 
Budyonny’s position precarious. Odessa 
was encircled, and transports were at 
Nikolayev ready for an evacuation. 

The Germans had made a gr^at 
adv'ance, but results had fallen short of 
their expectations. They were still a 
p, long way from Moscow, 

. J and they had failed to 

Decision 

or render it impotent. 
The chief cause of their failure to secure 
decisive results by blitzkrieg methods 
was the skill and gallantry with which 
the Russians carried out a prolonged 
retreat without losing control and with- 
out any sign of demoralization. The 
world watched the struggle with growing 
admiration, and the oppressed peoples 
of enemy-occupied countries began to 
take heart and to devise means of adding 
to German difficulties — difficulties which 
the Germans had begun to admit they 
were encountering. 

Nazi excuses at first attributed failure 
or incomplete success to the iudilfereiit 
character of Russian roads, which slowed 
down movement and hampered the 
delivery of supplies of all kind.s. Soon, 
however, the effectiveness and com- 
pleteness of the scorched earth policy 
which Stalin had ordered were also 
admitted. Everything that might be 
useful to the invaders was found to have 
been destroyed or removed. Even the 
harvest and other food supplies, which 
were expected not only to meet many of 
the needs of the army but to replenish 
diminishing reserves in Germany itself, 
had been destroyed or removed, as 
well as agricultural machines and those 
of industrial cstabli-shmeiits. Owing to 
the lack of local supplies thus brought 
about an ever-increasing strain was 
thrown on the German lines of 
communication. Never had a ruthless 
poUcy been so thoroughly carried out 
or received such loyal cooperation 
from the individuals from whom sacri- 
fices were demanded. The unity and 



RUMANIAN TANKS ENTER KISHINEV 

The Bessarabian capital was taken by the Nazis on August 28, 1941. The German caption 
states that the Cathedral ; the dome of which is seen burning) was fired by the retreating Russians 
but the appearances rather suggest an incendiary attack by enemy bombers. 

Photo, ‘*Deiliner lllu-'sturte Zeituu'i" 


devotion of the Ru.ssian people in their 
resistance to the invader exceeded all 
expectations, and there was a complete 
absence of traitorous Fifth Column 
activities which in other countries had 
been so thorouglily organized before- 
hand by the invader. 

Many had thought that in the face of 
blitzkrieg tactics aud the mechanization 
of transport the immense spaces of 
Russia had lost their defensive value 
and no longer rendered her unconquer- 
able ; but as the lines of over-taxed 
communications grew longer tho.se Ger- 
mans who believed this were undeceived. 
Nor was popular resistance purely 
1831 


negative in character. As the advemce 
proceeded, guerilla parties, sometimes 
assisted by soldiers who had lost their 
units aud by jiarachiitists, bi'gan to 
harass the German rear, carrving out 
demolitions and attackiim small detach- 
ments and supply convoys. In spite of 
barbarous reprisals the movement grew 
and, as it became organized, jirovod a 
menace which not only cau.«ed great 
enemy losses but entailed the employ- 
ment of many protective jiarties and 
dissipated the German streimth. The 
moral eth'ct upon the invaders of con- 
stant danger and uiicea.sing vigilance 
was also great. 
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RUSSIAN ARMY LEADERS AND 
THEIR NAZI OPPONENTS 
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MARSHAL TIMOSHENKO, 
WESTERN FRONT 
Of Bessarabian peasant stock. Timoshenko 
was a conscript in the former Tsarist army 
In 1919 he commanded a Red Army cavalry 
division and defeated Denikin in the Cau- 
casus. He took over the Russian Western 
Front in July 1041 




MARSHAL VOROSHILOV, 
NORTH-WEST COMMAND 

A former metalworker, Klimenti Voroshilov won 
renown by his defence of Stalingrad against 
the White Russians in the civil war of loio 


MARSHAL BUDYONNY, 
SOUTH-WEST FRONT 
Budyonny, a Cossack, took over command 
of the Soviet forces in the Finnish campaign 
of 1939-40 when things had gone badly for 
Russia. In July 1941 he vras appointed 
to the South-west Front 
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FIELD-MARSHAL VON BOCK 

Confronted Timoshenko on the Central 
sector of the Russian front. He had led an 
army m France on the Somme-Aisne line. 
Centre, Field-Marshal Ritter von Leeb. who 
opposed Voroshilov in the Northern sector. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL RITTER VON LEEB 


Fd.-MARSHAL VON RUNDSTEDT 

Budyonny's antagonist on the Southern sector. 
In the Battle of France his armies had begun 
the French defeat by a break-through along 
the Meuse. With Von Leeb he had been 
recalled from retirement in September 1939. 
Oei/nan iioitirnt-. },,j \'on Kursell 



Chapter 1S2 

ENCIRCLEMENT OF LENINGRAD AND THE 

CAPTURE OF KIEV 

Budyonny Falls Back Behind the Dnieper — Evacuation of Nikolay ev and Siege 
of Odessa — Key Town of Gomel — Von Leeb Presses On Against Leningrad 
— Estonia Overrun — Voroshilov'’s Counter-Attack — Fall of Oesel Island 
— Timoshenko Hits Back in Smolensk Salient — Dnepropetrovsk Abandoned 
and the Great Dam Demolished — Twofold Drive Against Kiev by Von Bock 
and Von Rundstedt : Kiev Falls — Black Sea Fleet — Loss of Baltic Bases 


A fter the evacuation of Smolensk 
the Germans evidently met 
strong opposition east of the 
city and to the south-west of it on the 
upper Dnieper. Timoshenko constantly 
delivered local counter-attacks and had 
considerable reserves. There is evidence 
that the Germans looked on Moscow as 
their main geographical objective, but 
the drive towards it had now produced a 
marked salient in their front, owing 
especially to their failure to cross the 
upper Dnieper where the river forms the 
eastern limits of the Pripet marshes. 
In order to give the advance fresh 
impetus it was necessary to widen the 
front of attack and to improve communi- 
cations which had been rendered difficult 
by the delay' in capturing Smolensk. 
This meant, though hea-sy fighting 
continued, a somewhat prolonged pause 
to complete preparations before a final 
advance towards Moscow. 

In the meantime the advance to- 
wards Leningrad continued with vigour, 
though progress was slow. In the south 
the pursuit of Budyonny’s army, now 
in full retreat to the 
Dnieper from the 

.. „ . abandoned line of the 

to Dnieper „ i i i 

Bug, was pressed hard 

in order to prevent it re-forming behind 

the Dnieper. Between Budyonny’.-' 

retreating forces and the Smolensk 

salient Russian resistance west of Kiev 

was still strong, and all attempts to 

encircle that city from the north were 

checked for some time about Korosten, 

70 miles to the N.W. Few details are 

available as regards Budyonny’s retre.it, 

but the German claims to have cut olf 

large forces and to have captured great 

numbers of pri.soners suggest that the 

withdrawal was not effected without 

great difficulty and heavy losses. The 

greater jiart of Budyonny’s armie.s 

appear to have reached the Dnieper and 

to have establi.shcd themselves there, 

for on August 18 German communiques 

claimed only the occupation of all the 

country west of the river with the 

exception of small bridgeheads. 

In the extreme south, Nikolavov had 

been evacuated on the 17th, and on 

the 18th the .--iege of Odessa (by then 


Budyonny 
Falls Back 


partly evacuated) was begun with a 
definite .attempt to capture the port, 
made chiefly by Rumanians. Odes.sa was 
to resist valiantly, repelling manv 
attacks and counter-attacking, before it 
was evacuated in the middle of October. 
That, however, is to anticipate events. 

Leaving Rundstedt facing Budyonny 
on the Dnieper, and before following 
events in the Leningrad area, sjiecial 
attention should be drawn to the capture 
on August 19 of Gomel, situated about 
halfway between Kiev and Smolensk, 
some 25 miles east of the up])cr Dnieper. 
The importance and implication of this 
thrust were not at first appreciated, 
though it indicated that the Germans 
had passed an obstacle which had given 
them much trouble. Gomel i.s an import- 
ant railway centre. One line runs through 
Bryansk towards Moscow, another .-outh 
to Odessa, passing east of Kiev and 
crossing the Dnieper at Cherka-iy, and a 
third runs S.E., linking up with the rail- 
way network of the Donetz basin. Gomel 


therefore provided a base fur thrusts 
following the axis of the railways — 
either towards ilo.scow, a move which 
might cooperate with an adv.uice from 
the Smolensk salient, or southwards, 
threatening Kiev with I'ncirciemeut. 
Heavy fighting continued for over ten 
days to the north and east of Gomel, 
indicating an advance in the Moscow 
direction, but it was stopjied by Russian 
counter-attacks before reaching Br\ aiisk. 
The advance had the effect of making 
the Moscow salient less pronounced, 
while about the same time the capture 
of Velikiye Lugi, on the Riga-Moscow 
railway to the north of the salient, had 
the same result. Thus a starting line w.is 
established from which an attack 
towards Moscow could bo delivered on 
a broad enough front to facilitate 
piiicer tactics on a large scale. 

Later the second use which was made 
of Gomel will be ex|)laiiR‘d, but now we 
must turn to Von Leeb's operations. Ho 
met with strong opposition and inaclo 


HOW THE INVADERS WERE FOILED AT NIKOLAYEV 

On the southern front, in the Ukraine, Odessa was invested by the middle ot August, and the 
naval base of Nikolayev with the port of Kherson had to be abandoned by Soviet troops. Before 
leaving Nikolayev, on the 17th, the Russians destroyed these submarines which were under con- 
struction, so that the enemy could not make use of them. 

Photo, Kc!/<(une 
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AFTER THE RUSSIANS DESTROYED THE DAM AT ZAPOROZHE 

The great hydro-electric installation on the Dnieper was the first product of the initial Five Year 


Plan and was Russia's pride. Rather than let it fall into enemy hands the defenders blew up a 
wide segment of the impounding dam at Zaporozhe Heft) and wrecked the mighty turbines and 
generators. Right, the head of a Nazi infantry column enters Dnepropetrovsk after its 
tion on Au2:uzt 28. 1941. 


Photos, Associated Press 


no niiirkt'd the third 

week of .Vunu-t. but towards the end 
of that week ajippar.s to have rained a 
footiUL’ across tlit' Narva, for fierce fiulit- 
inj: w.is reported about Kinuisejii), <a 
short di'tauee to the ea.st of the river. 

This ineaiit tliat contact witli the outer 
defeiK e.s of la'iiiuifrad liad been made on 
the shores nf the Gulf of Finl.ind. About 
the same time a thrust of Von Leeb's 

riifht wme reached 
\ on Leeb ... , . 

„ , Novgorod, an import- 

Reaches , ‘ ■ 

^ , ant railwav centre ust 

o'^oroi of J^nl,;(i Ilmen, 

on the \'olkov Kiver. which Hows 
from that lake to Luke Ladoga. Com- 
bined with the attack on Staraya- 
Russa, south of Lake Ilmen, this 
advance thre.iteiied to interrupt direct 
railwav coinmuuieation between Lenin- 
grad and the IMoscow area. It rejire- 
.sented an important sueces.s and, coupled 
witli the Mice es.s achieved against 
Budvoniiv in the south, may have led 
the Germans to hope that Russian 
resiTves in the centie would be drawn 
tow.irds the Hanks, tending to open the 
wav for decisive movement on .Moscow. 


The threat to Leningrad was becoming 
very real, especially as the pressure of 
the Finns on the Karelian front was 
increasing. Russian resistance was very 
strong and heavy fighting continued, the 
end of August showing little further 
change in the situation of Von Leeb’s 
main armies. Heavy rainfall may have 
limited the scope of his operations. 

Operations were developing in Estonia, 
where from bases probably in the 
Island of Oesel, at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Riga, bombing attacks on 
Berlin, Stettin and other German centres 
were still made and where part of the 
Russian Navy still remained at Tallinn. 
Bv the end of the month the Russian 
naval forces had withdrawn from Tallinn 
and the neighbouring base of Balti.ski. 
Germanv claimed the capture of both 
place.s. the Russians admitting that 
thev were evacuated on September 2. 
The idaiid of Oe^ol still bold out, though 


now deprived of naval support, and 
until it was captured the Estonian front 
could not be looked upon as closed. 
The clearance of Estonia had provided 
the Germans with a valuable and com- 
paratively short line of railway com- 
munication from Riga to the Narva 
front, and it was not harassed by 
guerilla activities. 

During the first week of September 
it became clear that Von Leeb wa-; 
attempting to encircle Leningrad, pro>- 
sure being particularly heavy to the 
south and towards the east. On >'T‘ 
tember 8 it was claimed that h'' bad 
reached the Neva on a broad front e.i'i 
of the city, and had captured by storm 
the fortres.s town of Schlusselburg ai 
the S.W. comer of Lake Ladoga a- 
the result apparently of a rapid Banzi'. 
thrust, because full possession of SchlU'- 
•selburg was not immediately gained 
This enemy success was very important, 
for it meant the complete encirclemeii' 
of Leningrad — an investment which w.i- 
made all the more secure by the advani.e 
of the Finns to the River Svir, con- 
necting the southern ends of LaO" 
Ladoga and Onega. Pre.ssing then 


GERMAN TROOPS CROSS THE BROAD DNIEPER 

After Marshal Budyonny retreated to the Dnieper towards the end of August the invaders paused 
to capture bridgeheads for the main crossing ; meanwhile advance German parties ferried 
across in rubber boats Heft). Roads had been blocked and mined by the defenders, and the 
right-hand photograph shows a string of mines dug out and rendered harmless by Nazi pioneers. 
Photon, _ \ Pri ^<1 ; ‘‘ Pprhiur lllustrirle Zeitunq'^ 


advantage, the Germans redoubled their 
efforts to reach a quick decision, closing 
in on the city from all directions and 
trying to reduce the morale of its 
defenders by bombing attacks. The 
fighting became fiercer than ever as the 
Germans approached the inner defences ; 
but the civil population, by assisting 
the defenders in every way, showed that 
their morale was unimpaired. German 
losses were very hea-vy, and progress 
soon practically ceased. Voroshilov 
about this time attempted a counter- 
attack from the Valdai hills south of 
Lake Ilmen, in order to relieve pressure 
on Leningrad, but had no marked suc- 
cess, though his thrust probably did not 
meet with the disastrous defeat the 
Germans claimed. It certainly failed 
to imperil the German communications 
running through the opening between 
Lakes Ilmen and Peipus, which pre- 
sumably were its objectives. 

The first snow fell on September 12, 
masking the approach of the northern 
winter and indicating that the attempts 
to get quick results might have to be 


STAGES IN THE INVESTMENT OF LENINGRAD 
Marshal von Leeb’s right wing reached Novgorod (left) on August 2i ; this town on the Volkov 
stands at an important rail junction, lOO miles S.E. of Leningrad. Right, Finns launch boats 
for the attack on Viipuri, which they took on August 30. Finnish pressure along the Karelian 
front menaced Leningrad from the north-west. 

Photos, Keystone ; Associated Pres'* 


replaced by deliberate siege operations 
designed to starve out the city. Such 
a change of tactics would entail many 
preparations to provide the investing 
forces with adequate shelter. Leningrad 
had large reserves of supplies, including 
raw material to keep its munition 
factories in operation, and 'was in a 
po.sition to stand a prolonged siege, 
which the temper of its garrison showed 
it was ready to face. The change in 
enemy policy was not clearly defined, 
and was made less definite by the active 
defence of the garrison, marked by fre- 
quent counter-attacks. Meanwhile in 
Estonia operations to capture Oesel had 
been in progress, and after initial failures 
acliieved their object about September20. 

There was constant fighting in the 
Smolensk salient during the first three 
weeks of September, due mainly to the 
initiative of Timoshenko, who made 


NAZI THRUST ALONG THE GULF OF FINLAND 

The Russians had to abandon bases on Oesel Island about September 20, and three weeks earlier 
had lost the port of Tallinn (Reval). Left-hand photograph shows the wrecked docks. Towards 
the end of August Von Leeb’s forces crossed the Narva river and captured the town of the same 
name. Right, German guns covering a broken bridge on the west of Narva ; the eastern side 


was still in Soviet hands. 


Photos, Keystone 


many counter-attacks. No doubt this 
was partly to iip.set German prepara- 
tions for renewal of an advance towards 
Moscow, and partly in hopes of relieving 
pres.sure on Voroshilov and Budyonny. 
In the second week of the month 
Timoshenko scored a notable success 
by the capture of the German positions 
at Yeliiia, 45 miles east of Smolensk. 

This brought about a withdrawal of 
the head of the salient, almost to 
Smolensk itself, with the loss to the 
enemy of miich equip- Timoshenko 
ment. Farther south ^its Back 

the Russian commander , . 

, . .at Guderian 

not only stopped a 

German drive towards Briansk, but 
administered a heavy defeat on 
Guderian, one of the most able com- 
manders of Panzer forces. These were 
perhaps the first occasions on which the 
Germans had suffered definite defeats. 
Timoshenko proved himself a general 
of great ability, with the offensive 
spirit highly developed. There was 
perhaps a danger that he might ex- 
haust his reserves before a decisive 
German attack was made, but be 



later a footing was claimed in the giv.ii 
industrial centre of Dnejirojietrov^k. 
But it was not till August 28 that the 
P.ussiaii> evacuated this city and blew 
u]), at Zajiorozhe, the great Dnieper 
Dam which fed the Dnepropetrovsk 
power jilant. This act of demolition 
jirovided the surest proof of Russia’s 
'■ no suireiider ” deterinination, for the 
Dnie])er hvdro-electric scheme was one 
of the proude-l achievements of the 
Soviet ri'gime. Fortunately, though it 
was the main source of power in the 
industrial Donetz ba'iii, other --ources 
were in ojieration. Its destruction was 
a blow to the Germans, who realized 
that the scorched earth policy would 
allow little rif the industrial machinery 
ot the Donetz to fall into tlieir hands. 

It was not until the seeoiul veok of 
September that a new danger to 
Budyonny began to develop, and during 
the interval his troops on the Dnieper 
evinced signs of recovery from their 
retreat and made raids across the 
river to harass German preparations. 

We-t of Kiev, too, the enemy advance 



UNSUCCESSFUL GERMAN DRIVE ON LENINGRAD 

This map shows extent of the German advance up to October i, 1941 (shaded area). Black arrows 
indicate mam Nazi and Finnish thursts. Early in September Finnish forces pressed on into 
Karelia and a formation advanced to the Svir. Von Leeb reached the Neva at Schlujselbur?. 
By the end of August his right wing had got as far as Novgorod and other forces threatened 
Staraya-Russa Crossing the Narva, the Germans drove on towards Kingisepp. Tallinn fell on 
August 28. But despite virtual encirclement Leningrad remained unconquered. White arrow 
shows Voroshilov’s counter-attack. 'Ikiu n Jot Till-: SeCmnd Gueat W ah hy IJarrop 
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appears to have exercised a sutHcieut 
mca.'Ui'c of caution in thi> respect, 

\\V return now to the Ukraine. The 
Germans in the third week of Augu-^t 
were still 'Ome wav from Kiev, but were 
ill contact with Budyonny s army farther 
'Outh along tlie Dnieper, to which it 
had fallen liack after exfierienciug heavy 
lo-,-,!’^ during its retieat. Odessa had 
heeii hv-jia^ed, hut a Rumanian force 
had been hit to attemjit it' eaptuie 
anil the citv wa' he'ieged. 

After till'll rapid pursuit of Budyonny 
to rile l)l iieper the Germans jirohahly 
needed some davs in which to organize 
llieir coiniiiuiiicatiou'. and to hriiig up 
hnilgiiig e(| Ul jime iit. 
They had fii't to caji- 
. . ture the Rus'ian bndge- 

heads e'tahlished to 
hlock the cliief appi i laelii'' to tile 
liver, for the main c rij''iii,gs would 
have to he made in the iii'ighbourhood 
Ilf good approach roads or railways. 
'I he lirideeliead at Cherlcasy. where the 
( )des'a-Gonie| railway crossed the nver, 
was captured on Augii't 23. anil nvo da v- 


A Pause 
on the 



AFTER THE LOSS OF OESEL 
Important Soviet bases were lost when Oesel 
was taken about September 20. The Russians 
dynamited the causeway connecting Oesel 
to the neighbouring small island of Mohn, 
and here German pioneers are trying to 
repair the damage. 

Photo, Planet News 

made no progress ; but it must have 
become evident to the Germans that 
an attempt to eros.s the Dnieper would 
be dangerous while Kiev held out and 
Budyonny had reserves with which to 
counter-attack. They had therefore 
evolved a plan for taking Kiev by a 
cooperative use of Von Boek’.s and Von 
Rundstedt’s armies. The first sign was 
given by the capture on Sept. 12 of 
Chernigov, a town some 80 miles 
north-east of Kiev and situated on the 
river Desna, a tributary which joins the 
Dnieper at Kiev. This thru.sf was made 
bv part of Von Bock’s group operating 
south from the Gomel region, and 
mdicateil an atteiiijit to encircle Kiev 
from the north, while the direct attack, 
from X.AV. and W., was pressed with 
iiicreii'cil energy bv Ruiidstedt. On 
81 ‘pteiiilier 11 the enemy cajitured 
Kreuiciichug, on the east bank of the 
Dnieper half-way between Diiepio- 
jietrov.'k and Cheikasy and 011 the 
railway to Kharkov. By the 18tli these 
successe.s hud been exploited ra[)idly 
and both the Desna and Dnieper had 
heeii ero'spd on wide fronts ; the claws 
of the pincers were closing round Kiev, 
while a thrust from Kremenchug to 
Poltava interrupted eoiiimumcatioii with 
Kharkov. The Russians admitted the 
evacuation of Kiev on September 21, 
and the enemy claimed that large 



DEFENCE OF LENINGRAD 

As early as July 12, 1941, the Germans 
claimed that Leningrad was immediately 
threatened, and soon thereafter the invaders 
pressed on to the great Russian city and 
manufacturing centre from many directions 
— but Leningrad held fast, i, Soviet sub- 
marine in a reach of the Neva near the 
city ; 2. A. A. observers in camouflaged 
capes at work with range-finder and bino- 
culars at look-out post ; 3, sappers working 
on the fortifications ; 4, inspector at a 
Leningrad armament works examines a 
seU-propelled assault gun ready for the 
front ; 5. Germans in a captured Russian 
trench outside Leningrad. 

PJiOlos, litilish Official: Croivn Copgrujht ; 

Kep^tone 
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YELNIA WAS RECAPTURED AFTER 26 DAYS OF FIGHTING 

From Jujy 25 until September 5 the enemy held Yelma, 45 miles E.S.E of Smolensk (see map p. 1840). 
In the end Timoshenko’s men routed eight German divisions and recaptured the town, a ruined 
church in w.iich is seen above. Below, tne scene of desolation at Ushakavo, 10 miles N. of Yelnia. 

M(inifir»l lioui 



Russian forces had been surrounded 
and aunih]lated east of the city. 

The loss of Kiev was a heavy blow, 
for it eave the Germans posses'-ion of the 
first of the politically important centres 
they had aimed at, 
besides involving heavy Threat 

Russian losses. It was to 

clear, too, that the great Kharkov 
city of Kharkov was 
threatened by the advance to Poltava. 
It would seem that the evacuation of 
Kiev had been too long delayed vchen 
the encircling movements indicated 
imminent danger. Budyonny was in 
consequence left without sufficient 
reserves immediately available to meet 
the threat to Kharkov and the Donetz 
basin, which was also menaced bv a 
German advance to the coast of the Sea 
of Azov. The Germans did not at once 
nre.ss on towards Poltava and Kharkov, 
nor towards Ro.stov ; but there were 
indications that they would attempt the 
capture of the Crimea. It seems prob- 
able that at this time they paused in 
order to develop their full strength for 
final decisive blows on as wide a front as 
possible. With their ever-lengthening 
line of commtinications such a pause 
was probably necessary, especially in 
the south, where the contiuuecl resistance 
of Odessa made the problem of com- 
munications acute. For there is a 
marked aKseiice of railways ruiniiug 
west to east along the Black Sea coastal 
region, and .such lines as do e.xist either 
start from Odessa and Sevastopol or 
from Rumania, passing through 
Odessa. 

The siege of Odessa went throiigli 
three phases. At first the Germans 
hy-passed the city, merely isolating it 
and leaving a force to .safeguard their 
own communications. Then later the 
Rumanian army was given the ta.sk of 
takim: Odessa. When it advanced it 
was met with fierce counter-attacks, 
which chocked its progress anrl finally 
brought it to a standstill. Then followed 
a period in which the city was invested, 
with the Rniiiaiiians attempting to 
secure more advantageous positions 
prior to an attack from close (piarters. 
In this jieriod the Russians made 
numerous counter-attacks and intlieted 
very heavy losses on their ojipoiients. 

hen at last the city was in danger of 
capture it was evacuated, an event 
which is recorded later in its proper 
|•hronolo2ical sequence. 

The Black Sea Fleet played such an 
important jiart in prolonging the siege 
of Odessa that the contribution which 
the Russian Xavy as a whole was making 
in the, war may well be mentioned here. 
In European waters it was, of course, 
geographically divided into three 
separate parts — the Black Sea and 
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Baltic Fleets and the Fleet in ttie 
Arctic. Theie was also a naval force 
at \'ladivo.-<t()k in Siberia, wliieli in 
vie« of .bioan’s imnicnselv .superior 
nav,il ~trei;th consisted mainly of 
Bubii.,iriiie.-- and river flotillas. 

.Atrei rlie evacuation of Nikola' ev 
the black Sea Fleet had its main base.s at 
Se astopol 111 the Crimea and at Novo- 
rossisk in Caucasia. In view of its 
donimatiu'j control of the Black Sea, 
which [iractically denied to the .A.xis 
the use of sea trau-sport excejit in the 
neiehhourliood of the coast of Balkan 
countries, the Russian ports were 
certain to be objectives for German 
land operations ; and not until they 
could be cajitured or their use denied 
to the Russians could the Germans 
attempt an amphibious operation to 
secure the nil ports of Caucasia. On the 
other hand, the Black Sea Fleet, in 
addition to controlling sea communica- 
tions, was in a position to land force.s in 
rear of the advancing German armies 
—a disturbing factor. 


Baltic 

Fleet 


The Baltic Fleet included most of 
Russia’s capital ships and numerous 
submarines. Until its recently acquired 
advanced naval bases in Estonia and at 
Haugri in Finland were 
Russia’s Qj. je,i(tered unus- 

able it constituted a 
serious danger to Ger- 
many’s sea communications in the Baltic, 
causing the retention there of consider- 
able German naval forces. But the main 
base of the Baltic Fleet was at Kronstadt, 
at the head of the Gulf of Finland. As 
the Gulf is closed by ice from December 
to May operations are then brought to a 
standstill. In any case the advance of 
her invading armies gave Germany air 
control over the Baltic and facilitated the 
closing of the entrance to the Gulf by 
minefields. The Baltic Fleet, with the 
exception of submarine activities, thus 
lost its operational potentialities and its 
main function afterwards was to act as 
floating batteries in the defence of 
the ajiproaches to Leningrad. 


The Arctic Fleet, based on the ice-free 
port of Murmansk, was able to play a 
much more active role. It constantly 
and succo.ssfully attacked German trans- 
ports and supply ships attempting to 
serve the armv attacking Alurmansk. 
which was largely dependent on sea 
communications. 


The Russian Navy’s air eomjionent 
was most efficient. Russian saili'rs. too. 
played a most efTective and gallant 
part on land in the sieges of coastal 
towns. .As in the Red Armv. a very high 
standard of training had tieeii reached. 

As the war went on it was not merely 
the gallantry, tactical etticieiicv and 
strategic ability of the Russian fighting 



DEFENCE OF THE UKRAINIAN PORT OF ODESSA 


A German commjnique of August 12, 1941, claimed that Nazi forces had reached the Black Sea 
coast on both sides of Odessa, and a later claim was that the great port was encircled. Actually, 
the main enemy forces by-passed Odessa, and it was left to Rumanians to besiege the place. 
Top, barricades in the streets ; below, units of the Black Sea Fleet of the Red Navy bombard 
Rumanian-German positions from off Odissa. The port was held by Soviet forces until Oct. 16. 
Fhotos, British Official' Crown Copyrii/ht , As^^ocinteii Pre.sy 
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WHEN NAZI VICTORY WAS ALREADY TWO MONTHS OVERDUE 

On thi5 map the solid line at the right marks tne east rn limit oi the tjerman ad/i.ice at the 
end ot Stptember 1941 -fourteen weeks alter the opening of the campaign wnich Germany 
apparently hopid would bring a victorious decision by early August at least. The shaded line 
lett ol It indicates the Iront on August 14 s.e map in page 18221. Notable features are the 
salients at Dnepropetrovsk and Smolensk, and the virtual mcirclement of Leningrad. 

Sp‘iHiU'1 ihifnn !':r T'lu; S|-'- np GnniT War b-/ Fehc f.ardnn 

fun <‘s lUiil thfir l(‘aili‘rs tli.it 
tile world, Tlie udniini'tratn e cajMcity 
'how'll iioth in iiulitarv aihiir' nnd 
iiidii'trv, and. thn \crv luifh standard o( 
iiiri hanii al 'kill of wa't uuinlirr' of 
ujicrat i\ O' in the r.ink' of the tiithtiim 
.hervH O' .'ind in the faetones yiroved that 
liU"ia liad made iiniileii'e 'trides to 
eliminate former inilitaiy weakne'.'es. 

lietore flo'ine this chanter it mav lie 
well to 'umm.inze hnetiv the 'ituation 
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at the end of Sejiteinher, when there was 
.somethin,;; that nearly amounted to a 
lull in the fiuditini; while the (ierinan.' 
Were [irep.irinu for a ffreat efiurt to 
reaeli ,i deci'ion Ix'fore winter. In the 
south \ on Kundstedt had b.idlv shaken 
IhidvonnvV aiinie', and in cro'.'ine the 
Dniejier had [)a"ed the main natural 
line of defence of the great indu'tnal 
and coat producing Donetz I asm. The 
oeeupation of tin.' area would in itself 


seriously cripple Eus.sia’s war effort, 
while farther to the east the rivers 
Donetz and Don would remain the only 
phy.sical barriers to stop a German 
advance that would cut off Russia 
from her main oil supplies. It was as 
imjiortant to the Germans to deprive 
Russia of oil as to obtain new sources for 
themselves; the Russian war machine, 
like that of Germany, lives on oil, most 
of which came from the Caucasus. The 
situation iu tlie south was thus critical, 
and the German halt at Poltava could 
only be in preparation for far-reaching 
continuous efforts. There were ominous 
signs of an attack on the Crimea also. 

In the centre the situation appeared 
more favourable, for Timoshenko’s 
counter-attacks had had encouraging 
success, even recovering an appreciable 


amount of ground. It , 

, , , , Improvement 

could not be supposed, „ ^ , 

however, that the Ger- Front 
mans would long accept 
such a rebuff, and Moscow was a lure 
ahead. Its capture promised the dis- 
ruption of Russian communications 
from north to south, the elimination of 
the centre of military and civil control 
and of a great industrial region ; and it 
would afford shelter for the array of 
occupation in the approaching winter. 
To defend such an objective the best of 
the Red Army and its reserves would 
certainly be mustered and might be 
defeated — that was the chief military 
incentive, while Hitler no doubt looked 
forward to showing at Moscow that in 
him a greater Napoleon had appeared. 


In the north Von Leeb had closed in 
around Leningrad, which if it proved too 
costly to capture by force, might be 
starved into submission. But Leningrad 
showed little .signs of yielding, and 
Voroshilov’s army outside the ring 
was a factor to be taken into account. 
The situation of the great city was 
undoubtedly critical, but there were no 
signs of immediate collapse. In Finland 
the failure to take Murmansk had been 
a definite disappointment to the Ger- 
mans, and the Finns, having recovered 
niucli of their lo.st territory, were show- 
ing little enthusiasm for what appeared 
to he turning into a war of aggression. 


The Russian Air Force and anti- 
aircraft defences continued to have the 
best of the argument with the Luft- 
waffe. Guerilla bauds, Stalin’s scorched 
earth policy, and the great length of 
hues of communications all caused 
ditlii'ulties which tended to break the 
coutiuuitv of the German advance and 
( ompel it to become a series of bounds 
of graduallv diminishing length, separ- 
ated hv pionounced jiauses which the 
eueniv needed to ari uimikite reserves of 
Aiipplies in forward areas. 
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CAPTURE OF KIEV 

Kiev unconquered was a 
menace to the Germans 
ready tocross theDnieper. 
so a great pincer move- 
ment by Rundstedt and 
Bock was set m operation 
Some of Bock's forma- 
tions took Chernigov on 
Sept. 12, while Rundstedt 
took Kremenchug two 
days later. By the i8th 
the Dnieper and Desna 
had been crossed on wide 
fronts, and three days 
later the Russians evacu- 
ated Kiev. Left, above, 
a street scene in the city; 
right, wrecked bridge 
near Kiev, with German 
pontoon structure 




Left, wrecked Russian 
weapons on a road 
leading from Gomel — 
an important railway 
centre, with lines runnim^ 
(I) through Bryansk to 
Moscow ; (2 southw'ards 
to Odessa: and 3 south- 
eastward to connect with 
the lines serving the 
Donetz basin. Gomel 
fell to Von Bock’s forces 
on August 21 

pin t ! Ill 




Diary of the War 


JULY and AUGUST, 1941 


July 1, 1941. Germans capture Itiga 
aucl aniioiinci‘ captur** nf Luck. Day 
attacks by R.A.F. on Oldenburg. Borkum 
and N. France. (.Jen. Wavoll. C.-in-C. 
Midille Ka>t. arul (xen. Aiicliinleck, (\-in-C. 
Indhi, eNchange po'jts. Mr. O. Lyttelton 
apponited Mnii''ter of State in Middle 
KaM. 

July 2. Daylight r.ud'^ on N. France: 
IT (neniy aircraft destroyed for live 
BritLli. Night raid-, on Bremen, Cologne, 
Diii''burg, Ch<‘rl)Ourg, »ind Kotti^rd.im. 

July 3. I'alniyra (Syria) ''UrreiKlei-s. 
(lerinan adv.uiee toward.-^ Lenii grad 
ile\eloping. Day laids on TTazehrouck- 
St, Diner ariM. Night rauD on Ruhr. 

July 4. (ierm.in'' el.iim to have crossed 
R. ^^*r<•'^ina. D.iy raids on Bethune. 
Jh’emen .ind Xordenu^y. Hea\y night 
attacks on Bre^^t and [.orient. 

July 5. Germans Llaiin to h.ive reached 
R. Dniepm*. Dav attack on steel \\orks at 
Lille. Night raids on W. Germany. 

July 6. So\n*t counter-att.icks in 
White Hu,ss.ia. ContiniU'd re.si'-tance at 
Murni.ui'-k. Be. ivy raid on Palermo. 
Steels \voi ks at r.ille hit ; 1 1 enemy tiglit<‘i‘s 
destroyed. Night attacks on Ruhr. 
Rhineland, and Brest 

July 7, C.S. n.ival forces now in Ice- 
land. Very heavy night raids on Cidogne, 
Osn.ibruck. Frankfurt and .Munster. Ger- 
mans attack Southampton, cau-sing 
(Msualties and destruction, 

July 8. Germans bcnng held or count(*r- 
attacked along wliole front. Day raids 
on Lille and Bethune. Night attacks on 
Ruhr area. Germans liomb Midlaiuls*. 

July 9. (len. Dentz sue> tor armistice 
in Syria. Imperial torci-s occupy Damour. 
Night raid on Naples. 

July 10. Aiistrah.ins enter Beirut, 
R.A.F. destroy six ships at Cherbourg 
and Lo Bavie. Night raids on Cologne. 
Naples again raided. 

July II. V ichy rejects Syrian armistice 
terms, but (Jell. Dentz .accepts. Night 
I .ml on Wilhelnisha\ en. 

Jul> 12. Anglo-So\iet Aglet nieiit for 
mutual aid ag.niist Cierni.un. 

July 14. 'I'hiee enem> trooji .-uid .supply 
sliips lepoited sunk in Mediterranean. 
Night att.o’ks on Bremen and Hanover. 
\ir laid on Bull. 

July 15. Mhed troops occupy Beirut 
(formal entry). I{ea\ y lighting in Russian 
northern .ind centi'al z.one-^, 

.July 16. Da>hght i.iiil i»n Rotteid.im 

docks; 17 -hips, lotalling luo.ooo tons, 
put out of action. Hi*.i\\ night raid on 
Ilaiiiburg. Jap.inese Cabinet le-igns. 

Jul\ 17. Violent batth's at [*sko\ and 
PorkhoN against (Jeirnan dri\eon Lenin- 
grad. Night altai'ks oii Cologm* arul 
■Lcwhei-.- in Rliineiand. .sh.irp enemy 
r.tiil on Bull. R.A.F. make nigfit i.iid on 
w .a“shi I IS at 1 *al< run ». 

Jul\ 18. New ,Ta pa iM'sc { io vei II ment 

foimed under I’rince Konoye ; Mm 
^Iatsr..^ka df oj>jU‘d. Stubborn tiglitllig 
louinl Smolensk. 

Jul\ 19. Ile((e liellluig III Polotsk- 
Ne\ el Snti.l'iisk and Bobiiiisk si.<-tors. 
Night I ,ml on I Li iio\ « 1 


July 20. V iolont lighting in areas ot 
tiernian tlirusts towards Leningrad, Mos- 
cow and Kiev. Sustained niglit attack on 
Cologne. Heavy raid on Naples. 

July 21. First German air raid on 
Moscow. Russian withdrawal from Bess- 
arabia announced. R.A.F. attack Frank- 
lurt and Mannheim. 

July 22. Our aircraft sink three ships 
m convoy olf Pantellarui Is., Mediter- 
lanean. Day attack on shipyards near 
Rouen. Night raids on Rhineland. 

July 23. V ichy announces granting of 
base'' in Indu-Cliina to Japan. Day and 
night attacks on “ fScharnhorst,” now at 
J.kI Ikdiice, and on “ Giieisenau ” at 
Bre-'t. Night offensive against Frankfurt 
and M.innh<dm. 

July 24. Dayliglit attacks on ** Scharn- 
liorst ’ and Gneisenau.” Night raids 
on Kiel and Emdeii. 

July 25. Vital British convoy arrives 
at Meiliterranean d(‘stination after 2-day 
battle; <le.stroyer ” Fearlo.ss sunk. 
Russians claim to lia\e destroyed German 
5th infantry division in counter-attack 
near Smolensk. Night R.A.F. raids on 
Hanover. Hamburg, and Berlin. 

July 26. Attack by E-boats on Valletta 
harbour; nine sunk. Fierce battles in 
Hmoleiisk and Zhitomir .sectors. 

July 27. I,.ondon has 2-hour night raid, 
first since .May 10. 

July 28, Japanese troops land in Indo- 
china, R..-V.F. raid Sicilian aerodromes; 
,3t) enemy aircraft destroyed. 

July 30. Fleet Air Arm, acting witli 
Rus'ians, attack Kirkenos and Petsamo. 

August I. German advance down 
at all points. Naval raid on s<*aplane 
bases in Sardinia. Heavy night raid on 
enemy aerodromes in Crete. 

August 2, Day attacks on docks at 
Kiel and targets on Dutch coast. Very 
heavy night rai<ls on Berlin, Hamburg. 
an<l Kiel. 

August 3. Ailmiralty announce torpedo- 
ing of Italian cruiser and sinking of two 
■supply ships m Mediterran«*an. GiTrnans 
attempting ]>incer movement to capture 
Kiev. Night laids on Hanover and 
Frankfurt. 

August 4. Battles raging for 

Smolriisk ami for Sortavala, nortli of 
I.,:ike Ladoga. Night raid on Suez area, 

August 5. Fighting iH'ar Kholm, now 
point in attack on I^eningrad. Large 
force of h<unl*ei's laid .Maimh('im, Frank- 
furt and Karlsruhe. 

August 6. (Jerinan- cl. mu capture of 
Kholm. Furtimr raid'^ on Mannheim, 
Fr.inkfurt ami KarKnihe. Fleet Air Arm 
bomb -Nubmaiim* l*a'^e at Augu-^ta, Sicily. 

August 7. Fighting intfn''ifie<l m tlie 
Fkiaine. Heavy R.A.F. raiiD on KsM*n, 
Doitrnuml and Hamm. Fir-,! night 
attack on Berlin by Russian .nr<Taft. 

.August 8. Heavy night laid-, <»n Kiel 
.ind Bambiirg. Fierce fighting in Tiak<‘ 
latdoga. Ninob-iivk ami Ckraim* sectors. 

August 9. R.A.F. (le^tniy IS fight- r^ 
during swoep over N. Franc**. Faglit 
CJeriuan bombi*r*- shot down ov(*r -Moscow. 


August 10. Destroyer “ Defender ” 
reported sunk. Germans advancing nearer 
Kiev. Russians make night raid on Berlin 
and Luftwaffe bomb Moscow. 

August 11. R.A.F. raid Cotrone and 
Cariati, S. Italy. Very heavy bombing 
attack on Benghazi. Night raids on Ruhr 
industrial towns. 

August 12. Heavy daylight attack on 
Cologne, Widespread night raids on 
Berlin. Magdeburg. Hanover, Essen, etc. 
Main German effort concentrated in 
Ukraine. Dnrlan appointed head of new 
Ministry of National and Empire Defence. 
Smolensk now evacuated. 

August 14. Mr. Attlee announces news 
of Churchill-Roosevelt conference at sea. 
Day raid on Boulogne docks : 14 fighters 
destroyed. 

August 15. Heavy R.A.F. raids on 
Sicilian aerodromes and harbours. 

August 16. R.A.F. destroy 19 fighters 
ihiring ^.wceps over N. France. Main 
night targets are Cologne, Dii-sseldorf, and 
Duisburg. Finns claim capture of 
Sortavala, 

August 17. Mr. Churchill visits Iceland 
on return journey from Atlantic meeting. 
Night raids on Bremen and Duisburg. 

August 18. Russian.^ withdrawing oa.st 
of R. Dnieper. Germans capture I^ingi- 
sepp, 70 m. south-west of Leningrad. 
Day attack on Lille ; night raids on 
Cologne and Duisburg. 

August 20. Leningrad seriously threat- 
ened. Fierce fighting near Gomel. 
R.A.F. attack Syracuse harbour. 

August 21. Russians evacuate Gomel. 
Finnish forces capture Kcxholm. Day 
raids on Ymuiden, St. Omer and Bethune. 

August 23. Germans now 60 miles 
cast of Gomel. Cherkasy, south-east of 
Kiev, captured. 

August 24. Russians counter-attack 
in region of Gomel. Heavy Rumanian 
losses reported round Odessa. Great tank 
battle in progress south of Leningrad. 
Sharp night attack on Dusscldorf. 

August 25. British and Russian forces 
enter Persia from south and north respec- 
tively. Abadan occupied. Fierce battle 
near Dnepropetrovsk, Heavy night 
raids on Mannheim and Karlsruhe. 

August 26. Britbh and Russian troops 
continue advance in Persia. Large-scale 
night raid on Cologne. 

August 27. Persian Government resigns. 
Germans cross Dnieper below Gomel, 
Heavy night attack on Mannheim. 
Attrm 7 )t to as.sassinate Laval. 

August 28. Russians announce with- 
drawal from Dnepropetrovsk and des- 
truction of giant dam. Powerful R.A.F. 
night laitK on aerodromes in Greece and 
Crete. Mr. Menzies, Au'^tralian Premier, 
resigns ; Mr. A. W. Fadden succeeds. 

August 29. Hostilities in Pei^bi cujisc. 
Gormans announce capture of Tallinn. 

August 30. Rus.'t.ians abandon Karelian 
i-thmu-'. Stubborn fighting along entire 
front. R.A.F. bomb Cherbourg. 

August 31. Britisli and Russian forces 
meet at Kazvin. Night raids on Ruhr 
and Rhineland. Enemy attack on Hull. 
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Chapter 183 

TWO GREAT OFFENSIVES AGAINST MOSCOW, 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1941 

Hitler's ‘ New and Decisive Offensive ’ — Southern Area : Drive Along Sea 
of Azov — Nazis in the Crimea — Fall of Odessa — Main Thrust Against 
Moscow — Two-pronged Advance — Women and Children Leave the Capital 
—Enemy Brought to a Standstill — Russian Command Reorganized — Hitler 
Orders Another Assault Against Moscow, but it is Abandoned After Three 
Weeks — Events in the Leningrad Sector 


E xcept on the southern front, 
whore Budyonny’s armies had 
been heavily punished and where 
the attack on the Perekop isthmus had 
begun, the general situation seemed to 
have improved at the end of September 
1941. The opening of the Three 
Power Conference at Moscow on 
the 29th, to discuss ways and 
means by which Britain and 
the U.S.A. might render assist- 
ance to Russia, was encouraging, 
especially when it reached its 
conclusions with commendable 
and business-like speed. Never- 
theless, it was only too clear that 
the German effort was not ex- 
hausted and that the temporary 
relaxation of offensive action in- 
dicated only preparation for its 
renewal, on perhaps a greater 
scale than ever. The pause was 
ominous ; and Timoshenko in 
the centre, though he continued 
his counter-attacking policy with 
some success, showed signs of 
caution, limiting his operations 
to local engagements. 

In the first week of October 
the storm broke. News of it first 
reached the outside world when 
Hitler on October 3 announced 
that a new and decisive offen- 
sive had begun. He assured his 
listeners that Russia was already 
defeated and gave them a fresh 
statement of the number of 
prisoners captured, and of the 
guns, tanks and aircraft captured 
or destroyed. The accuracy of 
his figures was disputed by the 
Ru.ssians, who published a few days 
later their estimate of Russian and 
German losses. No doubt losses on 
both sides had been stupendous. 

In one point at least Hitler spoke the 
truth. The offensive had actually 
started on October 2. It was directed in 
the main towards Moscow, though in 
the south the attacks on Perekop and 
acro.ss the lower Dnieper, along the 
shores of the Sea of Azov, were alsa 
developing in strength. 

Before following the course of the 
mam offensive let us see what happened 


in the southern area (see relief map in 
page 1844). The attack on Perekop 
indicated, of course, an intention to 
invade the Crimea, presumably with the 
object of capturing Sevastopol, the main 
base of the Black Sea Fleet, and as a 


preliminary step towards the invasion of 
Caucasia. The capture of Odessa (still 
holding out) and Sevastopol, with the 
railways leading from them, would 
greatly facilitate the supply of German 
armies operating with that objective. 
The Crimea pre.sented special ditliculties. 
since it could be approached onlv bv 
the narrow Perekop hthnius, which 
would have to be forced by sheer weight 
of metal because there was no room 
for manoeuvre. The operation might 
therefore take time, and the force making 
the attempt required protection against 
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Russian counter-attacks from the east. 
That the Germans were fully alive to the 
danger and had taken adequate measures 
to meet it was soon to be proved. 
They thrust ea.stward along the shores 
of the Sea of Azov and met a counter- 
thrust which Budyonny had 
launched with the evident in- 
tention of relieving the threat to 
Perekop — a dangerous attempt, 
for he had probably insufficient 
reserves to make it in ade- 
quate strength. Furthermore, 
Budyonny’s northern flank was 
exposed to encirclement by Panzer 
attacks. Details of the encounter 
are lacking, but on October 6 the 
Germans announced a decisive 
victory at Melitopol. The Russians 
must have suffered a severe 
defeat, for on the 14th they 
admitted the evacuation of 
Mariupol, and on the 22nd of 
Taganrog. Their losses during 
this retreat presumably were 
heavy, though certainly not on 
the annihilating scale claimed by 
the Germans ; for resistance 
stiffened in front of Rostov (on 
the Don), and it was not till 
November 22 that the capture of 
this city by shock troops under 
Von Klei.st was announced. 
Even then it is doubtful whether 
the Germans gained full pos- 
session of Rostov, and they were 
certainly unable to cross the Don. 

The success of the German 
drive along the Sea of Azov had 
two effects. It ensured the 
isolation of the defenders of 
the Crimea and greatly facilitated the 
advance of the German armies to- 
wards the industrial Douetz basin and 
in the eastern Ukraine which, since 
the beginning of October, had been 
steadily proceeding on a wide front 
stretching as far north as Kharkov. 
Russian resistance to this advance 
seems to have been in the nature of 
a gradual rt'tirement. making no 
attempt to hold any juirticular line 
but making use of the nuinv towns in 
the area to cheek German progress. The 
object was to gain time for the removal 



HUNGARIANS IN SOUTHERN OFFENSIVE 

General Ewald von Kleist (right) is here being greeted by 
General von Mikla, commander of a Hungarian mechanized 
force operating with the Germans in the southern offensive. 
Colonel von Szedeny, Hungarian chief of staff, is saluting. 
Photo, Associated Press 





GERMAN SOUTHERN OFFENSIVE, OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1941 
Shaded area shows the region occupied by the enemy up to December i, 1941. The attack 
on Perekop was to secure a way into the Crimea and protect the flank of the advance along 
the Sea of Azov Odessa was evacuated on October 16 ; the enemy broke through to the 
Crimean plains on October 29. while the Kerch peninsula was relinquished by Soviet troops on 
November 20 On the Azov coast Mariupol fell on October 14 (below, a mob.le unit of the 
military S S. enters the town), and Taganrog on the 22nd. 
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would be deployed on a restricted front 
and would be opposed by the conver- 
ging fire of the defence. Opportunities 
for the defenders to counter-attack 
from a flank would also probably occur. 

Such would have been the tactical 
problem in former days, but air power 
and armour have altered the con- 
ditions. Concentrating a great force of 
bombers to add to the effect of their 
artillery, and employing tanks to lead 
the as.sault, the (fermans crashed 
through the last defences and on 
Octolier 29 emerged into the Crimean 
plains. The defenders fell back fighting, 
part by Simferopol (the capital, lost on 
November 1) to Sevastopol and part to 
the Kerch peninsula, the Germans pur- 
suing in both directions. After hard 
fighting the last of the Kerch force was 
evacuated on November 20, but the 
Germans could make no impression on 
the defences of Sevastopol. 

While the attack on Perekop was in 
progress the situation at Odessa had 
become more serious, for the enemy 
had gradually closed 
in on the city and a Odessa 
decisive assault seemed Evacuated 
imminent. The Russians 
decided not to attempt to hold out 
to the last but to evacuate the garri- 
son after having destroyed the port 
installations and everything that would 
be of value to the enemy. Spread over 
a period of eight days, the evacua- 
tion was carried out with great skill 
and apparently without the enemy’s 
knowledge, for the Russians say there 
was no interference, and the Axis claim 
to have sunk transports is not convinc- 
ing since no attack by land was launched. 
Probably air attacks, if they were made, 
took place only when the evacuation 
was in its final .stage. The Rumanians 
claimed to have taken the town on 


of all indu'tiial machinery and tlie 
e\'ac nation of .-killed workers. Kharkov 
Itself h.id been stripped of all milu'trial 
plant bifijiv it was evacuated m the 
l.i't week of October (r.ipture cl. limed 
bv ( ferm.inv, ( tctolier g 1). 

II the Russians debber.itel v ado]ited 
.1 dela\’ing pole v on the mainland tiiev 
iiniloiiliteillv mfeniled to prevent the 
imasion of the Critnea. Unfortuiiatelv 
the Perekop isthniiis had not iieeii 
pernianentlv fortified, and it- defences 
eonsisfed of hastily coii't rm t<‘d tu-hb 
wiii'k's. The position, narrow and wirli 
flanks protected bv water, wa- naturalb 
strong, but .igainst it the Germ, in- weie 
able to bring up masses ot artillerv 
ISy a dehbenite adcanee rhev gamed a 
footing in tfie istlimu', iuit it seenusi 
that they might find it harder to emerge 
from it.s .southern end, where their guiib 
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October 16, and the Russians an- 
nounced its evacuation next day. 

The decision to evacuate Odessa 
was undoubtedly wise, for to have held 
out to the last could only have meant 
the loss of good troops needed elsewhere 
and would also probably have entailed 
heavy naval losses in attempting last- 
minute rescues. Odessa had done its 
duty well and the Rumanian Army had 
paid a heavy price for their victory 
march into the city, a price increased 
by the delay-action mines which the 
Rus sians had left in large numbers, and 
which for a long time made conditions 
precarious for the garrison. No longer 
concerned with Odessa, the Black Sea 
Fleet wa s now able to devote its whole 
energies to cooperation in the delVnce 
of the ( 'limea and Sevastopol. 

The main (ierman offensive on the 
central front was liegiin on October _. 

The initial action was 
apparently ilirected to 
recovering ground lost 
to Timoshenko’s 
r oimter-attacks, which were still being 
made {see relief map in page lS.Ti'2). 
Not till the 6th did the Oermans cl.iim 
to have "encircled .several Soviet armies" 
at f yazma. the important railwav ecutre 
some SO miles east of Smolen>k on the 


On the 
Central 
Front 


NAZIS THRUST SOUTH: THET ENTER TAGANROG 

The great Nazi oHensive which began on October 2, 1941, was aimed m the south at Perekop 
and along the Azov shore towards Taganrog, about 2o mil is from the Don mouth. I See map 
in previous page.) Melitopol fell on October 6 and Marmpol a week later. By October 22 
the Germans captured Taganrog, and are seen above cautiously entering the town. 


direct road to Moscow. On the following 
day a claim that throe Soviet armies 
were faced with annihilation at Br aiisk, 
130 miles south of Vvazina on the 
Gomcl-Moscow railwav, gave evidence 
of the .scope of the Ocrnian jilans. 
(The Soviet admitted the evacuation of 
Bryansk on the 12th and of Vvazina 
next dav.) These plans were further 
elucidated liy an announcement on the 
IHli that a breach made in the centre 
of the front, oOtl miles wide, had 
been extended eastward and that 
Orel, 70 miles east of Brvan>k, had 
lieen in Oerman hands since October 3 
(evacuatinn annoiniecd bv Soviet on the 
Sth). The in.iin Oerman armies were 
making a eomeruent advance towards 
.Moscow, following the lines ot the two 
railways running through Vvazina and 
Brvan.sk res[)eetively, and even wider 
encircling movements might be exiieeted. 

i'resuniably Panzer spearhe.ids, >up- 
|)orteil liv motorized infantrv and 
tolluwed by slower moving bodies, had 
[lenetrated the Russian positions. The 
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capture of Orel suggested a wider and 
deeper envelojiing movement, carried 
out by a purely meehamzed force and 
designed to sever ^Moscow's raihvav 
communications with the east anil 
lonth. Heavy tigliting was in progress 
in the Vyazma and Bryansk areas, but 
the Oerman view was that by standing to 
tight tor these jilaees Timoshenko had 
sacrificed the last annv eajiable of 
giving battle." Orel, it is to be sup- 
posed, had not been stronglv held, for 
the Russians admitted w it«ii(irawal. 

In spite (it Oerman claims to con- 
tinuous advance and to the rajiture of 
griMt numbers of prisoners, resist, mce 
remained beree on the main lines of 
advance and (ierman c.isualties were 
hea\ y. Brvausk was not evaluated bv 
the Russi.nis till after three d.ivV 
tighting. and Vyazma was held much 
longer. No doubt large groups of the 
defenders were eneireled and w-ere 
either captured or laid event mill v to 
imike good their esea]ie in small parties. 
Fighting certainly wauit on in both 




ONLY FOR SEVEN DAYS DID THE GERMANS HOLD ROSTOV 

Von Kleist’s drive along the Azov coast brought him to Rostov on Don by November 22. But on 
November 28 Timoshenko’s men made a surprise crossing ol the Don and retook Rostov, pursuing 
the enemy right to Taganrog. Top, people of Rostov welcome their liberators ; below, Soviet 
soldiers hunt down German stragglers in the town. 

Official . Ctairn Capt/raf/if . A-'»^ocia(cd pre^^ 



rt‘<;ions till alter the muldle of October, 
and Oerinan complaints of the diffi- 
culties of liuhtinrr in the forest regions 
east of the towns was a siun of the 
extravagance of their own claims. 

It IS ob\-ious that the battle area was 
afxain a zone of irreat depth, and that the 
[loints reachcil by enemy advanced 
groups or Panzer penetrations cave little 
indication of true proirre^. The Ger- 
mans. for exainpli', (lainiecl on October 
I') that thev were within bO miles from 
Moscow and that Kaluya, half-wav 
between Brvaiisk and Moscow, had been 
cajitiired 'I'et there was certainly heavy 
fi.uhtine yoiiiu on much farther to the 
westward ; some of it may have been 


due to guerilla activities which had 
flared uj), particularly in the Smolensk 
sector. 

The threat to Mo.scow had become so 
real that evacuation of women and 
children had be.uun on October 12. 
Foreign diplomatic staffs and probably 
some Government offices were ahso on 
the move. The threat was all the more 
serious becan.se on the 15th the capture 
of Kalinin, on the upper Volga, 100 miles 
north-west of Mo.scow, showed that there 
was a danger of encirclement from the 
north a.s well as the south. Yet, though 
their progre.ss was undeniable, all was 
not going smoothly for the Germans. 
Their communiques had refused to admit 
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theexistence of efficient Kussian reser\ cs 
but as Moscow was approached reserve 
formations appeared, not only blocking 
the way but proving their efficiency by 
the delivery of shrewd counter-blows 
The forest area guarding Moscow from 
the we.st gave little scope for tank 
manoeuvre and much for active infantry 
defence and the persistent operations 
of Russian guerilla bands. 

But there was a more serious difficulty 
The Russian winter was approaching, 
heralded by rain and sleet storms 
Movement of vehicles 
except on the few main 
roads was becoming 
slow and difficult, 
and troops in the open were teelinu 
the cold for which they were ill 
prepared. By October 19 under these 
conditions the great offensive had lost 
its momentum and was no nearer than 
150 miles from Moscow. At about that 
distance fierce fighting continued on the 
main approaches to the city — at Malo- 
Yaroslavets, on the Bryansk line , at 
-Mozhaisk, on the Smolen.sk- Vyazma 
line ; and a few days later at Voloko- 
lamsk, north-west of Moscow on the 
Moscow-Riga railway, along which a 


Enemy 
Brought to 
Standstill 


GERMANS IN THE CRIMEA 

Early m November 1941 the enemy 
gained control ol the Crimea : Simferopol 
(the capital) was taken on the ist and the 
Kerch peninsula on the zoth. This photo- 
graph shows an enemy mortar unit in the 
region between the hills and the Black Sea. 
Phofo, AssociafPfi Pres< 
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A TANK BATTLE PLOTTED BY TRACKS IN THE CHALKY SOIL 

The scene is the Russian town of Indura, 40 miles north-east of Bialystok in Poland (see map, page 1840). An aerial 
view before the engagement showed a stretch of green meadow broken only by a cart track — still visible running 
right to left near centre. All the other tracks were made as the opposing tanks swept on, clashed, swerved, or circled 
round m jockeying for position. Deep craters show where aerial bombs fell. Some of the fiercer melees are indicated 
by whitened areas. PhotOy O.P.U. 







MODERN THREE-DIMENSIONAL WARFARE MAKES SHORT WORK OF RIVER BARRIERS 

In this photograph an advance party ot the enemy is seen crossing the Styr (a tributary of the of Smolensk, 230 miles from Moscow, by the middle of July, and many important cities were 

Pripct — see map, page 1840} after the wooden bridge had been burned down by the Russians. within the great salient stretching from Lake Peipus to Bobruisk on the Bererina. Mechanized 

Such parties soon built temporary bridges on pontoons for the armoured units which followed. armoured forces with enormous fire-power made this swift advance possible, while aircraft 

Although the Nazis had to force the rivers Beresina, Pripet, Dvina and Dnieper in their drive went on ahead and paralysed the defences on the hither side of the great rivers. The Germans 

from Poland into Russia proper, their spearhead on the central sector had reached the outskirts for long trained their troops to cross rivers in special rubber boats. Photo, “ News Chronicle ” 





new thrust had develojied. Th ose three 
places marked the limits reached hy the 
direct thrusts towards Moscow. The outer 
encircliiii; movements were also held up 
and strongly oppo.sed in the regions of 
Orel in the south and Kalinin in the north. 

Since the check to the Oerman 
advance might prove to be onlv a 
pause preparatory to renewed efi’ort. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY WERE SAVED FROM KHARKOV 

Little ot use to the enemy was left when Soviet troops and a huge army ol workers evacuated 
the great engineering city of Kharkov (October zSj. Above is the scene after the Germans 
entered ; factory buildings are mere burnt-out shells ; plant and machinery had been trans- 


ported to factories farther east. 

on October 19 it was considered advi.s- 
able to declare a state of siege in Moscow, 
and to transfer tlie seat of Government 
to Kuibyshev, a move which had alreadv 



ON THE WAY TO VYAZMA 

These Soviet tanks are moving forward to the defence of Vyazma, a highly important railway 
junction (see map in page 1852). The Germans claimed to have entered the town on October 6, 
1941, but fighting went on for a week or more afterwards 

Photo, Associated Prc^s 

1851 
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begun. Stalin stayed in Moscow, which 
remained the capital, in supreme direc- 
tion of military operations. 

It will be recalled that at this time 
the situation on the southern front had 
become desperately critical, and it seems 
probable that Stalin may have lost 
some of his confidence in Budyonny. The 
latter was certainh' a fine, determined, 
fighting soldier, capable ot directing 
operations ; but his judgement in making 
decisions seemed to outside opinion to 
be less reliable. For instance, he jirob- 
ably held on too long at Kiev when it 
was threatened, and his attempted 
counter-mo\'e in the Azov region \'erged 
on rashness. 

M hatever the reasons were, on October 
■2t a reorganization of the Russian 
Command was announced. Timo-henko 
relieved Budyonny on the southern 
front, and Zhukov, Stalin's L’hief of Staff, 
assumed command of both northern and 
central trouts, relieving Timoshenko and 
^ oroshilov. The latter and Budyonny 
were given the task of organizing and 
training the re.sorve armies in process of 



TWO MAIN ATTACKS ON MOSCOW 

Shaded area shows territory occupied by the enemy up to December i, 1941. The first big 
offensive opened in October G:jrmany claimed the capture of Orel on October 3, of Bryansk 
on the 6th and of Vyazma next day. By the 9th a 300-mile--wide breach m the Russian lines had 
been opened On the 15th Kaluga and Kalinin fell ; the enemy was near Malo-Yaroslavets, 
Mozhaisk and Volokolamsk. Improving weather enabled another German attack to be made 
in mid-November ; Khn was reached, and at places the Germans were only 15 m.les from 
Moscow. But by December 7 the assault was abandoned for the winter. 

'//'/«/( tn/ Thl Sl.t .ixn Ohi \t \V vn 67 t th > fianlun 


surrounded, resisted all attacks. On 
Novemtter 3 Kursk was captured, thus 
straii;htening the front between the 
central and southern offensives. By 
the beginninji of November the Germans 
must have concluded that there 
was little hope of capturing Moscow 
in the Lite autumn, and were anxious 
to organize a winter position which 
could be lichtlv held, allowing troops 
to lie witlidrawn for rest and re- 
organization, and to obtain shelter. 
But Hitler's heart was set on IMoscow, 
and lie told tlie General Staff that it was 
there they must find winter quarters. 

A change m tlie weather may have 
given his Staff some liope that his 
intuition might prove right. Early 
night frosts had up to now only formed 
a treacherous crust on „ 

the mud, Imt wl.en rain 

, TP German 

stopped and iro'^t in- 

j 1X3 1 V c 

creased the ground 
iiardeiied, and sucli snow as fell did not 
imjiede mechanized traffic. In tlie third 
week of November to that extent con- 
ditions became more favourable, and it 
became apparent that Hitler was not 
daunted by the prosiiect of winter, but 
was determined to take Moscow at all 
co.sts. .\bout November 18 fighting at 
Tula, Volokolamsk and Kalinin became 
intensified, indicating that a new phase 
in the offensive had begun with an 
attcnijit to close the pincers on Moscow. 
By the 22nd a thrust from the Kalinin 
region had reached Klin, though 
Kalinin itself may not have fallen 
completely into German hands. Pro- 
gress was also made from Volokolamsk 
and a dangerous movement east of 
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forin.ition Tinicshcnko's arrival on the 
southern trout v.i^ soon followed liv a 
notable -tillening of Ru"ian i e'lstanee, 
tlioriL'li Hei'm.m ditlieult le- din‘ to the 
vet weather niav havi' ,i( eouiiteil tor 
the >loWeI rate of pKigl'e-,--. 

During the hi't ten rhiv- of Detober, 
though there was no lull in the struggle, 
thl' Germans on the Mo-eow trout were 
by degrees brought alliiO't to a eoin- 
[)lete standstill, ]iartly owing to Bu'siati 


reserves coming into action in increase 1 
miinbers. but even more because mud 
restricted movement. The onlv jiomt 
at wliieh the threat notablv ineteased 
was at Tula, a gie.it eentie ol the 
arinaiiieiit imltistrv, 7u miles east ol 
Kaluga and l.ali-wav between Orel and 
Mo.seow. The e.lptlire of Till, I would 
have been ol impoit.iiue in itself, as 
well as further thre.itening the eni in le- 
nient of ilosiow But Tula, though 



GENERAL GEORGII ZHUKOV 

General Zhukov took over command of the 
Russian forces on the Northern and Central 
Fronts on October 24, 1941. Previously he 
had been Stalin’s Chief of Staff 
Vlnntt A', s , 
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DEFENCE OF MOSCOW, OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1941 
As the map in page 1852 shows, Moscow stands at the focus of roads and 
railways of unparalleled strategic importance. In the vicinity are 
enormous manufacturing industries. From October 2 till mid- 
December the great German assault went on and Moscow mobilized all 
her resources, (i) Enemy bomber brought down. (2} Poster instructing 
fire-guards and household rs how to deal with incendiaries. {31 Testing 
machine-guns in a Moscow small-arms factory. (4) Red Cross party 
at an A.R.P. exercise. (51 Members of Young Communist Party dig 
anti-tank defences outside the city. 
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Tula had devt'lo])ed, hy- 
this town to the 

.M-t, 

While these wider turn- 
-iiii movements were in 
iiroiiress direct attacks 
towards Moscow from 
Mozhaisk and Malo- 
Yaroslavets were renewed 
with fresh violence, and 
made some progress, 
though meeting the fiercest 
tesistance. Forests, con- 
crete pill boxes and other 
permanent works aided 
the defence, and the 
civilian population of 
-Moscow toiled to construct 
new defences. The Ger- 
man attack was desperate, 
and by the first week ot 
December the city was in 
great peril. If the defence 
had failed at any point the 
enemy, in a matter of 
hours, could have gained 
a footing in Moscow. At 
places fighting was within 
fifteen miles of it, and at 
few points on the fronts 
of attack at a greater 
distance than 25 miles. 



whence, in small quantities, they 
could go by boat to the Karelian 
shore. Furthermore, Tikhvin was a 
stop on the wav to Vologda through 
which all .\llied munitions landed at 
Murmansk or .\rchangel must pa.ss on 
their way to iMoscow. Russian reaction 
was prompt, and the place was re- 
captured by December 8, a heavy defeat 
being inflicted on the German force and 
important results (recorded in a later 
chajMer) ensued. 

At the other end of the front the 
Germans, a few days before their 
offensive had been oflicially called off, 
had suffered an even more serious re- 
verse. It will he recalled that Von 
Kleist’s drive along the Azov coast had 
culminated in the capture of Ro.-'tov on 
November 22. The success was short- 
lived. On the 28th, by a daring and 
skilful counter-attack, involving a sur- 
prise crossing of the Don, Timoshenko 
drove Von Kloist out of the city and 
pursued him relentlessly to Taganrog 
liefore the enemy could organize a 
rearguard jiosition to check the pursuit. 


But again winter came to the aid ot 
the Russians. Fro.sts had become 
bitter and snow was falling heavily. 
The German troops — thinly clad, were 
perished with cold and often unable 
to use their weapons. On December 8, 
in the face of disa.ster, it was officially 
announced by the enemy that the 
attempt on Moscow could not bo 
continued under winter conditions. 
It was evident that the course the 
General Staff had wished to take a 
month earlier must now be adopted. 
The great offensive of 1911 had ended. 


On the Leningrad sector of the front 
winter had set in much earlier and siege 
conditions had for long prevailed. 


On the 
Leningrad 
Sector 

learned later 


marked only by local 
raids, long-range 
artillery bombardments 
and bombing. It was 
that the inhabitant.s of 


the city suffered terrible hardships, 
^^'ith houses destroyed and windows 


of others broken, lack of fuel and food 


produced conditions which none hut 


the most gallant and hardy peojile could 
have borne. The German troop.s no 
doubt suffered, too, but at least they had 
had time to provide them.'clves with 
shelter. The frozen ground had afso given 
^ on Led) an opportunity to extend the 
area of encirclement east of the city, 
where marshes had piawiouslv offered 
little scope for mechanized movement. 

Towards the end of XoM'inlier 



TIKHVIN WAS NINE DAYS IN GERMAN HANDS 

On the last day ot November, 1941. the enemy took Tikhvm, too miles east of Leningrad fsee 
map, page 1836). For ntne days Soviet troops battled to expel the invaders, and at last 
regained the town on December 8. Top, cleaning off a German biUeting sign on a Tikhvm 
door ; below, German machine-gun post on the outskirts of Tikhvm. 

Offirial t'ro'ca ; Spuit rt- llvn-nd 

Tikhvin, an important town some 100 The great otfensive from which the 
miles east of Leningrad on the Vologda German people had been promised so 

railway (■■‘cc maj). page ISTtj), wa.s much and which at one time seemed 

captured — apparently by a I'anzer so irresistible had therefore not only 

thrust. (Its evaeuatioii was admitteil failed to fulfil its object, but had beeii 

on Noveinher 3ii.) This was a serious imnked at its close with the fir^t 

lilow, for the Vologda railway was definite defeats the Reichswelir had 

the main avenue by which supplies suffered in the war. There could be no 

for Leningrad fould be brought to illusions either to th.e hardships the 

the S h. r-onier ot Lake Ladoga, winter had still to bring. 


1.S.M 



Historic Documents. C C XXV— CC XXVIII 


ALLIED NATIONS COME TO RUSSIA’S AID 

Less than three weeks aticr Germany invaded the U.S.S.R., Britain and Russia signed 
an agreement of mutual assistance, the text of which is given below. British aid was 
immediate and practical and, with the later cooperation of the United States, arranged 
at a specially convened conference at Moscow, supplies of all kinds were promised to 
M. Stalin and their dispatch planned and expedited. 


l'i:XT OP Agueemkxt. Signed at 

Mm-i ow. Jrr.Y 12. lull : 

H I'' Majrsty''' (UiVerninriit in tlio United Kingdom and llie 
<H»\ (‘I'nnn’nt of U.S.S.U. havi* conclmh-d the present 
;igi rL-ni*-nt .ind drelare as follows : 

1. 'I'Ih* two ( «ov»‘i'nm*‘nt mutually undertake to reiulei 
• M(“h other a-'-'i-'t.iriee and •'Unport of all kinds in the pre^uit 
war .liraui-t Ilitlmte riermanv. 

2. 'riiey further undertake that during the war they will 
neither negoti.ito n(*r conehule an armi-itieo or trc.itv f>f peace 
except hv mutual agreem*-nt. 

The (“ontracting parties have agreed that this agn^emeiit 
onte[''> into force U'. from the moniont of signature and i-s not 
•'.ubjeel to latdication. 

Piu>ir)i:\'T JtoosuvELT and .Mu. t’lruRcniLL, in a Joint 
to M. Stai.in during the Atlantic Conference, 
.VUGu-T. lull : 

ha ve taken t he oppor t unit v alTorded by consideration 
o( tile report ut Mr. Harry Hopkins on bis return 
from Mo'.cow to consult together as to liow host our two 
i'ountrie'? rau lielp your country in the spleiuUil defence that 
vou are makuig against Na/.i attack. We are at the moment 
criopeiating to provide you with the very maximum supplies 

tiiat you mo'.t urgiuitly I, Already many shifdoad" have 

left <iur ''hor’e> arnl more will leave in tlio immediate future. 

The ne. d'' and demaiuK <»f v"ur and our armed service^, can 
ordy he determined in tlie light of tlie full knowledge of tlie 
rnanv f.ictois winch mu>t he taken into con'^ideration in 
ronjectuu"! that we make. In order that all of U" m.iy bo in a 
tHi-^ition to arrive at -peedy tleci^ions a-^ to the apportionment 
our joint re'.ource>. we ''Uggi'st that we prep.are a me4*ting 
to be liehl at .Mo'.cow to whicli we would send bigli re|U‘e- 
sentativi". wlio could these matters directly with you. 

If thi> conference appc.iU to you, wo want you to know that, 
[lending deci''ions of that conference, we shall continue to 
send sup[ilies and material a® rapidly as po-<.s|b(e. 

We niiDt now turn our mimls to the cd«'ideration of a 
more long-term policy, since there is still a long and hard path 
to travei-^e before there can he won that complete victory 
without whicli our effort.'? and "acnfiees would be wasted. 

'riie war goes on upon many fronts, and before it is over 
there ma\ be yet further fighting on fronts that will be 
develofpo*!. Our re-ourc**-. though immense, are limitoi. 
and it miDt become a question as to where and when tlio-'O 
re'^ouree-' can b'‘sl bo U'^ed to further to tlie pnncip.d extent 
our cornmori effort. This ayiohes equally to manutacture<I 
war •'.uf»[)he-, .and ti> war mat**ria!s. 

Wt- re.ili/,e fullv liow vit.illy important to the defeat of 
Hith-n-'P! is the brave nn<l -steadfast resi'.tanre of the Soviet 
Union. .Ill 1 w«' f<'* l tin rp‘loi'<* lliat w** mn-tt not in any eircuni- 
'tan< fail to a< t qui< k!y an.l imm*'.Iiat»*ly in this maMer id 
[>lannirig ih-' [trogramnii' 'or tin' future allotMtion of our joint 

iiU’Ci 

.Mil CHf'iu iiiLi., in a llrviLw or the War in the florsn 
or (■o\iMoN-'. Septi.mhei: dll. mil • 

rilHi Hiiti''!i and Unit'*d state-. .Nli-sums arc now in con- 
f'lenc' with the tliii-f- III the Sovnd at .Mo-i-ow. 
Th*' intMval which ha- >inc.' Pr'‘-nlent Itoo-evelt 

and 1 "••nt oiir m''"'agi‘ Irtuii tin- Atlantic to Pn mier Stalin 
ha-, b'-en u-,c<l in < iM-.-le'"' ai ti vit v on botli -ide- of the ore.in. 
Tlc' wholi- gt.auid lia> been -.luveyiMl in th<- light of the new 
event", and m.inv unpoit.int "upjdies h.ive .dreadv bis-n 
di"p.it< ill'll. 

()ur i'e{iie..fnt.iti\ es and llair Arnei'ican t'olleague-, have 
gone to Mosiaiw with I'lear an<l full knowleilge of wh.Tt the\ 
.'iri* <abl(.' to givi,' to Iiu""i.i month b\ month tnuu now onw od, 

I he SoN'iet Governii.e it have a light to know w Iiat monthly 


quota'" of weapon.s and suppU*'s we can send and they can 
count upon. It is only when tliey know what we can 
guarantei- to send, subject of course to the hazards of war. 
that they themselves can use their vast resources and reserves 
to the be"t possible advautagin It i" only thus that they can 
best fill the gap between the very heavy losses sustained and 
the diminution of munitioiLs-niaking power which they have 
suflered on the one hand and the arrival of really effective 
qu.intitics of British and American supplies on the other. 
I may "ay at once, iiowever, tliat in order to enable Russia's 
armies to remain indefinitely in the field as a lirst-cl.ass 
war-making jiower, sacrifices of the most serious kind and the 
most exti'i-me efforts will have to be made by the British 
people, and enormous new installations or conversions from 
existing plants will hav’e to bo set up in the United States. . . 

All this is now being discussed and planned with full 
authority and full knowledge by our representatives and the 
American representatives in conclave in Moscow with Premier 
Stalin and his principal commanders, . . . The veriest 
simpleton can sec how great is our interest, to put it no higher. 
In sustaining Russia by every possible means. 

Lord Beaterbrook. .Mi.nister of Supply, in a Speech 
IN the iioirsE OF Lords. October 23, 1941 ; 

J.M.MED1.XTELY after the Prime Minister's speech when 
^ (lormany invaded Rus"ia. our help began to flow to 
Russia. There wit's a continuous export of valuable munitions 
of war from then and up to tlie very day tlie Mission arrived 
in Moscow. When the Mi«.sion presented themselves at 
the Kremlin they a'iked iit once what losses the Ilus.siaii 
Govermmmt liad sufferi'd in tanks and aircraft output. Stalin 
gave us what that output was before the invasion, what had 
been lost, .and a statement of the existing production. Forth- 
with. after some consultation together, the American and 
our .Mis>ion promised to Russia that we would at once restore 
to them, from the sup]>lies in this country and in America, 
everything — everything that they had lost up to that moment. 
There was no hesitation, no re.-jerve. We simply gave what 
Stalin asked, and in full measure. 

.Mr. Harriman, my colleague, was a grand leader. He 
opened the lirst meeting with Stalin by declaring that 
Americ.'in a.S5>i"tance to Russia would only become po.s-sihle 
if Britain wonkl give up American production already ear- 
marked for this country. At once I said I was authorized 
by the Prime .MinisliT to ".ly that we would give up .such 
[iDMluctioii. . . 

Stalin toll! us he believed tin* WrU* would eventually be 
(h'ciiietl by t.anks. I asked, “ Is it not an aei'(){)laiie war. 
too *' " but he rejilied that it was e'^sentially a tank war. . . . 

We were able to him practic.-illy all he a.sked for 

of raw in.iterial" — aluniiniuiii, cuj)jK*r, lead, zinc, tin, jute, 
coh.dt, ilia-.", I'ublaT. f>}H»"pli<)rus. sledlac and diamonds. 

. . The .Vmerir.in" pronii"ed oil and [letrol from the 
L lilted States. They promised him everything he I'equired 
to ke(‘[> Ins re-.erves up to a given figure. . . . 

We ha\e forw.irded a cun"id(‘rable quantity of wheat. 
Th.it wlu-at ii.i" come out of our own stocks in tlie Dominion 
of L.inad.i. W(‘ have also "liipped or are in the process of 
"hif)[»ing huge ipianlitie.-, of sugar taken from our stocks 
here in (»reat Britain. . . 

Within the [lowers of the Governments of GieuL Britain 
and the United St.ites every effort is being maib* and every 
pur[iO"e carrieil througli in order to luing aiil, as"istance and 
relief to tiie Rus"ians in their liattle. It would be wiong 
to conceal from you that the bunlen on our production is 
V4*ry lie.ivy indeed. W^e liavo promised to the fullest extent. 
We iiav«- given t.inks to stic li an extent that we must have an 
immeii"e increase in out[uit. I expect to be <il‘lo to carry 
through a tank [u-ugramme which will not leave us entirely 
hare here, although the bui'den is great. 


Historic Dociwients. CCXXIX—CCXXXl 


PERSIA SAFEGUARDED BY ALLIED ACTION 

Long the hunting-ground of German intrigue, Persia was occupied b> Britain and 
Russia at the end of August, 194L and the menace of Nazi control thus removed. 

We give here passages from statements made by the British and Soviet Governments 
in explanation of their action, and by the new' Persian Prime Minister. 


Text of i>ik Russian Note to Per-?ia. BRoAl)^V'^T ry 
M o=ico\v R vDio. August 25, V-Al : 

T rTB Soviet Govermnent. guided by feelings of iri»^nd^hi]> 
for the Iranian people and by re^oect for the 
sovereignty of Iran. always invariably conducted 
a policy of cementing friendly tvhitioii'H betvv.-en th«* Soviet 
Union and Iran and encouraging in every po--Mble way the 
prosperou', development of Iian. . . . 

However, of late and particularly since the beginning of 
the pertidious attack on the Soviet by Hitlerite Germany, 
the activities of the Fa^cLt-Gernuin coii'-piratoiial group 
hostile to the Soviet Union in Iran have taken on a more 
menacing character. German agents who penelrate<l into 
important and official po'-ilions in more than 5d Iranian 
institutions were trying in every way to -start disorder-* and 
tlisturhances in Iran, to incite the peaceful Iranian people 
against the Soviet Union and to bring them into war. . . . 

(R-'rman agent-s have arms and munition dump« at their 
disposal at different places in Iran, partioi lailv in the 
neighbourhood of Migani. Under cover of bunting they 
have created near Teheran a military training course for 
their accomplices, who come from all ranks of German 
subjects in Iran. Camoutlaged as teclinicians and engineers, 
.56 German spies penetrated the Iranian war industry. . . . 
In their criminal activities these German-' grossly disregarded 
the elementary demand for respect of the territorial 
sovereignty of Iran by traiisforiniiig Iranian territory into 
an arena for preparations for a military invasion. 

This state of affairs demanded the immediate adoption 
by the Soviet Union of all measures wlucli i-lie was not only 
entitled to take in full accord with Article Six of the treaty 
of lf)2l. but which she was also obliged to take in the 
intere-.ts of defence. 

Since the invasion of the Soviet Union by Germany the 
Soviet Government has three times, on June 2i>. July I'J and 
August Id. drawn the allention of the Iran Government to 
the danger thieatoning her from the espionage activity of 
the Oermaii agents in Iran. . . . t'nfortun.ately, the Iran 
Government <ieclined to take appropriate measures and, 
in conso<|iienc»', the Sovii-t Government has itself been 
forced to take the neCc-ssary measures and to avail itself 
of the rigid granted to it to march troops temporarily 
into Iranian territory for the purponea of sidfaletence. 

These measni'cv. are in no uav dweeted against the people 
of Iran. The Soviet Government has lui inteiitieuis wliat- 
ever against the t erri tonal integrit > « »r nat lonal independence 
of Ir.in. ’^riie military measur»'> taken are snh'lv against the 
vlanger ci-eated bv the hostile activitie-. of (»ernians m Iran. 

•Statement Is-ueo by the Rhitisu Foreign (Iffice, 
August 2.5. 1941. on the IbuTisii Aftion in Rersi\: 

D uring tiie past months Ins Maie>t>'s fb)\ernmeid h.ave 
repratt'dlv warned the Iranian (loveriiineiit of the 
p()trntial d.uigfi’s arising from the preMuice in Iran of an 
<*xee'.sivt‘l V l.i)-ge German colony. t«ei’mans i'«*sKl»‘nt in 
Iran. ;i.s in other couiitrie-'. have long been subiecti^d to the 
organized disoipline of the German Nazi party. .\s in 
other neutral cnintries, the Gernnm authorities liave 
endea vf)ured to pursue in Iran a ymlicy of infiltration by 
sending their agents to mingle with and to replace the 
resjdeid German eomnmnity. 'I'he attiuition of tlie Iranian 
(h)V'er(iiuont has. therefore, frequently been called to the 
<h‘sit-abiidy, in the iiderests of Iran her-elt. of taking 
eflecfive '-t<‘ps to clieck this process of inliltration. . . . 

There can be no doubt that, as in other neutial eoiintries, 
the German residi-nt comnuuutv would he einydoved, wlien- 
evor it s.-emed to the German Gitvernment that the apjiro- 
priate nuimeut had arrlveil. to cn-ate thsord*-!’-' \Mth a view 
to as,-.i',t the execution of German military plans. 


It lia* also heeii made clear to the Iianian Governmout 
that his Maiesty’s Government regard this as a matter of 
grave concern to theniselvis. The imdeiground measures 
taken hy the German (tovernment to spread German 
influence in Iran and to establish eventually German control 
and iloinination in tlial country obviously constitute a 
serious danger for the Iranian Government tlieiuselve.-?, as 
well as for the Britisli interests in Iran, hut they are aNo a 
danger to neighbouring Countries. India clearly ennnot 
disinterest herself from such develoyunents in an adjacent 
territory. Iraq is also closely concerneil, especially ^ince 
the Oennans in Iran arc known to have played a pait in the 
revolt of last April against the legal Government at Baghdad 
and in the subsequent events, when the rebeU were induced 
to take up arms against Iraq's British allies. 

Towards the middle of Julv hi^ Maje-sty’s Government, 
realizing th.at the representations mmle at Telieran for 
many montlts past iiad remained witiiout chect instructed 
his Majesty’s Slinistor again to impress upon the Iranian 
Government, as a matter of the utmost gi-avity and 
urgency, the need for taking immediate actj*m. The German 
invasion of Soviet Russia, by extending the zone of hostilities 
to include one of the countru'^s adjacent to Iran, had 
obvitHisly greatly increased the necessity for an early settle- 
ment of this problem. . . , 

No doubt, however, because they were reluctant to otTend 
the German Government, even in defence of tlieir own 
vital intere-^t-s, the proportion of Germans whom the 
Iranian autliorities actually it-moved from the country was 
very small, and on August 10 Sir Reader Bullard and the 
Soviet Amba.sj.ador accordinglv repi-ated to the Iranian 
Government in the most formal and emphatic manner the 
view of their two Governments that the German community 
in Iran should be required to leave the country without 
further delay. . . . 

The Iranian Government's reply .<hows that they are not 
prepanal to give adequate sati^factiou to the recommenda- 
tions of his Majesty's Government and the Soviet Gov^u-n- 
ment in this important matter. It i-> now cloar that further 
friemily roprest-ntalions to fiie Iranian Government on lh« 
same lines wouKl serve no useful purpo-^e, and that his 
Majesty’s Government ami the Soviig Government mu-'t 
have recourse to otlier measures to safeguard their essential 
interests. These will in no way be directed against the 
Iranian people. His Majesty’s Government have no 
designs against the independence and territorial integrity 
of Iran, ami any measures they may take will he directed 
solely against the attempts of the Axis Rowers to establLh 
their control of Iran. 

Ali Fi'RANGUI, Hkvb of the Xf.w GoX'ERNMENT of Rku?ia, 
IN A vSrvrEMENT TO THE IRANIAN PARI.IAMENT. AU(.l ST 2S, 
IhU : 

¥n accordanct' with th*- w idles of bis Majesty I have been 
i-ntrustfil with the huinalion of a new Cabinet. ^Mem- 
beis of Railiament are w» 11 aware of the intentions of Ids 
Majedy m conm-xion with the reform and iTogivs.-, of the 
country. . . . The Government ami jiettple ol Iran have 
alw'av-v Imh-ti. ami continue to b(‘. juirti-ans ot peace and 
peacetul relations wiUi the re-*! of the world. 

In order that tin ->e int<‘ntions --hould be made dear to the 
world at laige. we ileclaie at thU inoineul. when the Oov»*rn- 
inent'. of Soviet Riw-ia and Great Britain have onh-red 
Ceil.ini action-, to he t.ikeii. that tin- GoVeriumnt of Iran, 
in pur-.uanr.‘ of the ])eaee-lo\ oig policy of hi'. Majesty, is 
issuing onler^ to all lie- aimed tiUaa-', of the countrv to 
refrain tiom anv re'Utanee. -o that the cau-jCs for blood-hed 
and the di^turbaiua- i>f -erunty ^liall be removed, and 
public peace and secuiity a — ureil. . . . 
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BRITAIN AND RUSSIA TAKE CONTROL 

IN PERSIA 

Axis i iirx^.ies and l -fil/ratiun — Key Position oj Persia — Inejjectua! Allied 
Protests — Soviet and British Annies Enter Persia (August 25, 1941 ) — Brief 
Rcsistciice — Fill of Ali Minsur's Government — Iranians Ask for Armistice — 

Hostilities Cease on August 29 — Terms of Peace Settlement — The Shah Abdicates : 

His Successor — Vital Suppiv Routes to Russia 


W ITI'N' ill llio late ^utunu‘^ nf 1!)41 
I'ntaiii and the Soviet Uiroii 
took niilitai'v action aeaiin-t 
I’lT-ia or Iran a-^ the country of the 
Shali> canic to lie ycncrallv called after 
I'.t.Ti - thev were in-iiired by tlie same 
riece-— itv as that winch liad led to the 
occupation of Iraij and Syria earlier in 
the year the necessity, that is. to 
roHiiteraet .Vxis intrii'iies and to fore- 
itall Axis activities in a vitally 
iin])ortant area of the .Middle East. 

It was no hasty move : rather the 
trouble that yave rise to it had loiie 
been Minnieriii.e. For iiiatiy months 
Nazi intliieiiee in Iran had been visibly 
on the increase. The nuniher of 
technici.ins " had erown to uiireason- 
ahl(> ])ro|>ortioiis and tliey held key 
|ilaces in railway.s. on the air route.s 
atid 111 the chief industries. Then there 
were hundieds (jf "tourists'’ who were 
undoubtedly Nazi UL'eiits or were 
adv.ince units of one of the (lennaii 
aimed forces, ilaiiy of these people 
had come from Iraq after the British 
occupation. Neither Britain nor Russia 
could allow this eiiemy penetration of 


a country occupvini; a key po-sition 
between the Persian Gulf, the Caspian 
Sea and tlie Caucasus to tro unchecked. 
The presence of .so many (ieriuaus in 
Persia constitiPeil a direct menace to 
the Russian oil -fields in the Caucasus 
and to the .Vntt'o Iramaii oil-fields and 
the security of the Indian Empire. 

A Britrsli otficial .statea.cut on August 
2.”) {.see Historic Document, p. IS.rT) 
pointed out that representations made 
at Teln'ran for month.s past had 
remained without effect ; towards the 
inidille of July the matter had again 
heen brought to the notice of the Persian 
Goyernment, as a matter of the utmo.st 
grayity. Further representations were 
made jointly by the British and Sox’iet 
enyoys on .August l‘>, urging the repatri- 
ation of the German emigrants. A few 
Germans were sent out of the country 
as a result, but many more wore allowed 
to remain. For the most part the 
representations had heen allowed to 
pass unheeded, until at length the two 
Powers were compelled to take drastic 
action. At 4 a.m. on Au 2 ust 2-) Sir 
Reader Bullard. British Minister in 


•s. — ' 



COMMANDER OF BRITISH AND INDIAN TROOPS IN PERSIA 

British and Indian troops enga^_d m th2 pr2V2ntiv^ operations in Persia were drawn from 
General Sir Archibald Wavell's command in India, and were under the immediate direction of 
Lieut -General Edward Pellew Quinan, C.B . D S.O , O B E , previously General Officer Com- 
manding Waziristan District Here, Lieut -Gen Quinan letti chats with General Wavel! 
/V't'/y, ifJP' ‘/il ( 


Teheran, and Mr. Smirnov, his Soviet 
colleague, presented to the Persian 
Pr ime Minister Notes from their 
respective Goyernments (.see page 1857). 

From their replies to the eommunica- 
tions previously addressed to them, 
statement, it was 
Per- 


said the Briti.sh 
obvious that the 
sian Government 
not prepared to 


give 


Strong 

Measures 

Needed 


adequate satisfaction 
to the recommendations of Britain 
and Russia. Since it was now clear 
tliat further friendly representations 
would serve no useful purpose, the 
two Governments were obliged to take 
other measures to safeguard their 
essential interests. But these measures 
would in no way be directed against 
the Persian people, or the independence 
and territorial integrity of the country; 
they would be directed solely against 
attempts of .A.xis Powers to gain control. 

The Rus.si.an Note referred to anti- 
Soviet and anti-Persian activities en- 
gaged in by “ the Fascist-German con- 
spiratorial groups ” on Persian territory, 
imrticuliirlv since the attack on the 
Soviet by Germany. Agents of German 
Fascism, It .alleged, had attempted to 
introrluce into the Soviet province of 
.Azerbaijan and the Baku oil region 
group.s of saboteurs and terrorists 
who-e activities were also directed at 
engineering a military coup in Persia 
itself. German agents had established 
dumps of arms and ammunition at 
various points on Persian territory; 
German residents in the Teheran district 
had been given military instructions to 
further their criminal intentions ; and 
(ierman secret service agents were u-ing 
Persian territory as a base for aggression 
against the FT.S.S.R. Thrice since the 
Nazi invasion of Russia the Soviet had 
warned Persia of these subversive 


activities by German auents anil spies, 
and it was regrettable that the Persian 
Goveninieiit, bv refusing to take the 
necessary counter-measures, had en- 
couraged the German agents to continue 
their criminal work. This being so, the 
Soviet Government found itself com- 
pelled. in accordance with the Russo- 
Persian Treaty of P,)21, to dispatcli 
troops into Persia with a view to safe- 






GURKHAS ENTER QASR-I-SHIRIN, AUGUST 25, 1941 
Entering Persian territory from Iraq at Khanaqui, General Quman's forces occupied the 
border town of Qasr-i-Shirin on August 25. This photograph shows some of the Gurkhas who 
formed part of the mixed British and Indian column advancing through the town. Little 
opposition was encountered here. 

Photo, Spoft d.' t-iencictl 


uuarding the pecurity of the U.S.S.R. 
Ill conclusion, it was emphasized that 
Paissia had no designs on the territory 
or independence of Persia. 

tin the night of August 25-26 Moscow 
.iniiounced that Soviet troops had 
riossed the frontier into Persia early 
the previous morning and were moving 
in the direction of Ardebil and Tabriz. 
Simultaneously British and Indian 
troops had entered Persia from the south. 

Britain and 

T> enoraged m the invasion 

A 'vere draw n from 

lake Action ^ ,,, 

General Uavells com- 
mand in India, and were under the 
immediate direction of Lieut. -General 
K. P. Quinan. The first communiqu-' 
de>cribing t'leir progress was issued 
from Simla on August 26. 

British and Indian troop"^ road) t‘iit» r<.d 
Ir<in at throe points early on Moiida>' 
niupiiiiig (August 25). Xaval and air cu- 
ophTation enabled the landing of a fon'e at 
Abadan, and a <mall detachment of Iialiaii 
trfiops al'O si'curod Ilaialar Sliapur (Peisjati 
1 'uin, \^ lioie there wfiu two damaged Ch-i man 
'^hips and thrve Italian ships only ‘•liuihtK 
dainn£p‘d. lb 'fish and Indian troops, in- 
<'ludin^ infaiilry and armoured unit’s. 
«Hl\an«cd siii'ultanoously into Iran from 
Khanaqin (Itaq). The oil installation at 
Xaft-i-ShaU and tlio .small town of Cbi'i'-i- 
^I’irni were occupied without si nous, 
opposition. T.ealh ts were drojtped by IbA.l'. 
boinliois on Teheran and othiT towns ex- 
plaining tlie reasons for the operation'', 
.tiui stinssiiip: that we have n<» quarrel with 
tile Ir.inian people and no designs on tlieir 
independence or territin-y. 

The forces attacking in the Pcr-ian 
Rulf area were under the command of 
Blent. -General Ilarvev, of the Indian 
Army. Starting from Basra in the 
early hours of ilondav morning, he 
pushed in three lines of attack. One 
made a surprise landing at the great 
oil refinery town and centre of Abadan ; 
the second made an all-night march 
across the sandv desert and captured 


Khorramshahr from the north ; the 
third had for its objective Ahwaz, an 
important town on tlie jupelme, some 
hundred miles to the north. 

At Abadan there was considerable 
opposition. For seven hours hand-to- 
hand fighting continued between the 
Persian soldiers and Indian troops, who. 
after sailing down the Tigris in tugs and 
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sloops, had been lamh'd direct at the 
waterfront. Before du--k. however, the 
town was captured and the Persian 
forces retired luirl hwai'ds. 

Bandar Shapin' was also occinved bv 
Indian troops, while Naval units put 
out of action two Persian gun-boats 
which had opened fire, set on tire the 
Persian escort vessel " Babr.” and cap- 
tured two damaged German and throe 
only slightly damaged Ilalian ships 
lying ill the harbour. Two further Ger- 
man shijis that had been beached were 
captured with their crews. Steps were 
taken by air-borne troops to give protec- 
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JOINT ANGLO-RUSSIAN OCCUPATION OF PERSIA 

After Riza Shah Pahlevi became ruler of Persia the ancient name of Iran was officially adopt-d 
and this usage was generally followed in the 'West also. On August 25, 1941, British and Indian 
troops entered Persian territory at Khanaqin on the Iraq border, while otn.rs w.re landed in the 
Persian Gulf at Abadan and Bandar Shapur. Soviet troops advanced from Trans-Caucasia 
towards Tabriz and Ardebil ; others entered from thj Caspian. British and Soviet forces met 
at Kazvin and Sehneh on August 31. 
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tion to British fanulie-^ in tlie employ 
of the Aiifilo-Iraniaii Oil Company. The 
head of the Persian Navy, Admiral 
Beveiidor. wa-; killed duriii" the fir.'t 
hour.-; of the attack when orgamzinir 
re.-'i'tance near KhorraiU'hahr. 

A^ for the third column, the Indian 
detachment-- compn--ine it had come 
within S mile^ of Ahwaz wlien l*er.--i.m 
Te--i-.tan( e cea>ed and (leneral Mohamed 
Shahliakhti .--inrendered the town. 

AVlule tlicM' action-- weie lieiiie ilecided 
in the ^outli (leneral Quinan ' mi-n, 
operatine tioni Klianaipn on the Iraip 
Iran liorder -onie liundred niile^ nnrth- 
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SOVIET INFANTRY AND TANKS IN TABRIZ (AUGUST 26, 1941) 

Russian columns advanced from Trans-Caucasia towards Ard-*b,l and Tabriz ; the top photo- 
graph shows infantry and a light tank in the latter town. When a few days latir a British 
flying column met the first Soviet mobile detachments both sides evinced much interest in the 
other’s weapons and equipment lower photograph, a British soldier examines a Russian 

armoured fighting vehicle). 

r), (Ijj’iial ( e.i'i) ( : SfOii <0 Gcnnut 


east of Biieli'lad. h.id crossed into Iraq 
ne.ir ()a'i-!-Shirin .ind witc ailvanciii'T 
rapidlv alonu the road to Kerman'hah. 
The spearhead of tlm attack was con- 
stituted hv a Pntish Ifu'sar tcTiment. 
part of an Indi.in .irmouied hrifl.idi'. 
When astride tic main ro.id lietween 
(,)a'r-i-Sh nil aial Keim.iii'h.di. they 
met a detachment of (lurklias ,ind h'd 
them in the diii’ction ot the Paitak P.iss. 
Another foliimn headed towanls ( dlan, 
so as to take in the rear anv Per'iaii force 
wtiich miaht attempt to haild the stroiiLf 
iteteiisive position of the I’aitak Pass 
wliere the mad cro'sCs tlie Zaero' raiitfe. 
After verv -liLdit resistance Cilaii was 
occujiied, and within foity-eieht liou's 
of ieavuie Iraf| Briti.'h tioops entered 
Shafiahad. Then patrols sent out to 
reconnoitre the apjuoaclies to the Paitak 


Pass encounteied not I’eisian tiooi’s Init 
men of the Indian Arinv .ipproaching 
from the opjiosite diiection ; to a\oid 
encirclement the r-neinv had retired. 
Bast of Shalialiatl there was some 
tiLditiiie wlieii the Warwickshiie Yeu- 
maiirv. wlio liad lieen sent out to take 
11 ]) a position on tlie Zihin ridife aliout 
seven miles to tlie east, weie caut'ht in 
an andnisli ; Imt wlien artillerv and 
the iltsinres had come n[i in support 
the eiieniv imide a request for the 
cess.irion of hostilities This heing 
aifieeil. the British and Indian troojis 
completed their march to Kerinanshah. 
which thev entered on Anirust .‘jH. 

Mi-ai while the Russians were making 
rajud progres.s m their invasion fioiii tlie 
north. < )n the first dav the Soviet troops 
advancing from Traiis-Caucasia jiro- 
1 .S 6 IJ 


gresscJ to a depth of twenty-five miles 
in the directions of Tabriz and Ardehil ; 
these towns, together with Dilinan and 
Lissar, were occupied by the Red Army 
on the next day (--Vugust 26). An 
attack was also launched from the 
Caspian Sea. On Sunday, August 31, 
British and Russian forces met at 
Kazvin, 9-3 miles N.W. of Teheran, and 
Indian forces advancing from Iraq made 
contact with the Red Army at Sehneh. 

Writing from Kazvin a few days later. 
Reuter's Special Correspondent described 
RusMiiii infantry and mechanized units. 

SuiitrieN \Mlli lixed ba>ujiut^ sjtand ^uard- 
infc strnt^'gic points, such as the oil puinp^, 
powL-r plant and gonoral l»uadquart(*r> of 
tlie army of occupation. \\ cll-ordurud 
ft 'rinatioii-. of infantiv. also with fixed 
bavunet-. inaTch thruupfi tlu* street-^, wliile 
utlicr soKlicj-, , . . luinblc by in lorries. 

It is simiitieant tliat Ku-'sia has been 
rible to s])aie "O many men and '•o much fiiu' 
e<iuipment ft*r lier operations in Iran. The 
Suvn-t force'- here liave tank', wliieli ha\ e been 
'•arefully presui\fd from pryirip twes : 
hea\ il\ -aimed si.\-\\ heeh r aimoured cai“s : 
lieKl ^1111'' and liowit/ers (ir.iwn by tiaetors 
and trunks ; and anti-.urcraft lonies moimt- 
in{^ lie. ivy triple-barrelled pum-| oms. . . 

Our party . . . met tlie (bneial 

in command at the Itus'.i.in he.idqu.irtt'r-. 
Immi'diately a dozen bottles f»f votlk.i were 
pi't'diKed. and we down to luneh with 
bis stall of st‘nnn' eoninMiidei''. As tiic me.il 
pio^nc's'-ed we di.iiik to<i'.ts --t<» the Rus-'i.in 
Arm\ . the lluti"}! Army; to Mr. Stalin 
and Mi-. ('Imrcliill: to *’ the damnation of 
llitltr* (with ^leat eiitliusia'.m) ami linall> 
lr> our next nieelnm in llerhn." 

Bv tliis time there hud heeii a eliange 
of ( iovernmiuit in Pers 11 . Un Augu.'t 27 
Ali -M aii'UT' had resigned, and a new 
eabiiiet was foriiii'd under .-Vli Furanghi, 
who told the Persian Parliament ' that 
it had been decided to eea.se fighting. 

Uii August 29 British 11. Q. at Simla 


mounced that envoys of the Shah 
ad met British forward forces and 
Hcially notified them that resistance 
as at an cud ; a similar messaye had 
cen conveyed to the Russians. By the 
-ud of the week the war was at an end ; 
oiiditious in the occupied areas were 
apidly returning to normal, and the 
’ opulation were evervtvhere manifestins 
a friendly attitude. No doubt the Britisli 
iction in importing 650 tons of wheat 
:rom Iraq for distribution among des- 
titute Persians in the British-occupied 
area had much to do with the change 
of feeling. 

On September 10 the new Persian 
Premier announced in the Majlis that 
his Government had accepted the 
Briti.sh and Ru.ssian demands ; these 
included (1) the closing of the German, 
Italian. Hungarian and Rumanian 
l.pgations ; (2) the handing over to the 
Allies of enemy nationals ; (3) the with- 
drawal of Persian troops from certain 
areas in the occupation of the Allies ; 
and (4) the granting of rail and road 
facilities for transport of war .supplies to 
the U.S.S.R. For their part, the Allies 
agreed to pay the costs of their occupa- 
tion and to continue the payment of 
royalties in respect of British oil rights 
in the south and the Russian fishery 
rights in the north. 



Next day the Axi.s Legations were 
deprived of their diplomatic status, but 
the German Minister showed such 
ingenuity and pertinacity in obstruction 
that the Allies found it necessary to 
present a further note to the Persian 
Government demanding the immediate 
internment of enemv nationals. On 
September II the fir.st batch of Gerinan.s 
left Teheran for internment at Aliwaz, 
but there were only 80 instead of 
2 10. Two days later a second batch of 
241 Germans left for internment in India 
and the U.S.S.R., but the attitude of the 
Shah’s Government still left much to be 
desired. On September 16 the Moscow 
radio accuseil the Persian Government of 
insiiiceritv ’ and “ unforgivable slow- 
ness ” 111 carrying out the terms of the 
armistice. IVithin the last few days, it 
was declared, there had been several 
indications that the demands made by 
the British and Soviet Governments 
were meeting with opposition from 
Germanopliile elements which included 
highly placed personages. Then on 
SeptC'iiiber 10 a Persian newspaper had 
published a leading article ex)iressiiig 
regret at the closing of the Axis dip- 
lomatic missions. At the same time, the 
Shah’s Government were postponing 
from day to day the departure of the 
Axis diplomatic missions ; as a result, 
several German agents had been enabled 
to go into hiding and continue their 
nefarious acti\'ities in Persia. 

No longer, it was clear, was the Shah 
persona grata to the Russian and the 
British Governments, and that there 
were many Persian dissentients from 
his rule was made clear when on 
September 15 the Majlis met in secret 
session for the purpose of making 
deinands for a number of badly-needed 


internal reforms. It was understood 
that a delegation of members would 
wait upon the Shah the next day, but 
on that day (September 16) the 
announcement was made of the Shah’s 
abdication “ on account of failing 
health,” In his place ruled bis son, 
the twenty-one-year-old Crown Prince, 
Mohamed Riza Khan. The new Shah 
took the oath the same day to reign 

according to the law of the Constitution 
and ill accordance with constitutional 
government.” On the same day British 
and Russian troops advanced to the out- 
skirts of Teheran so as to be the better 
able to supervise the rounding-up of the 
enemy nationals who had still managed 
to escape internment. By September 20 
the last of the Germans who had been 
sheltering in their Legation had been 
deported, while the diplomatic staffs of 
the closed Legations had been given 
facilities to proceed to Turkey. As for 
the ex-Shah, on September 28 it was 
reported that he had embafked from 
Bandar Abbas — on October IS he 
arrived at Mauritius, the British island 
in the Indian Ocean which had been 
chosen by the Allies for his wartime 
home. 

Thus the Allies had succeeded in two 
of the aims which led to the invasion of 
Persia ; they had extirpated German 
infiuonce in the country, and had 
provided proper protection for the oil- 
fields. Now it was the turn of their 
third aim : the development of Persia as 
a corridor for the supply of war material 
to hard-pressed Russia. 

The former Shah, Riza Shah Pahlevi, 
had done much to improve the com- 
munications of his country ; under hi' 
rule more than 10,000 miles of road ha«l 
been repaired or constructed, and the 


ALLIED ARMY COMMANDERS MEET AT TEHERAN 

On September 28, 1941, General Sir Archibald Wavell ismall photograph) met Major-General 
Vassili Vassilovich Novikov, Soviet Commander m North Iran, for a talk on Allied v^ar aims. 
In large photograph Russian infantry are marching past British troops after a parade which 
preceded the withdrawal of Allied forces from Teheran. 
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A BRITISH LIGHT TANK IN KERMANSHAH 

Kermanshah was occupied by General Quinan’s forces on the morning of August 30. Two 
days earlier the new Iranian Government had ordered its troops to cease fire, and a request for an 
armistice was made. British terms were handed to the authorities on the 30th, and were 
accepted on September 2. Final peace terms were settled on September 9. 

Photo, Spoil it' General 
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Trans-Iranian railway — the apple of his 
eye — had been built. But these develop- 
meut.s had been along purely national 
lines ; the chief network of communica- 
tioii.s centred about Teheran and was 
hardly linked with Russia, while by 
deliberate act the communications with 
India were neglected. 
As for the Trans-Iranian 
railway, it was a master- 
piece of engineering — in 
there were 225 tunnels 
and 852 bridges — but for the most 
part it was single track with sidings 
only at the station.^ (about 10 miles 
apart). Moreover, it ran from the 
I’ersiaii (liilf not to the Caucasus but to 
the Ca.spian Sea ; while as for its terminal 
ports. Bandar Shah was being left high 
and drv by the gradual lowering of the 
waters of the Caspian, and Bandar 
Shapur was nothing but a small jetty 
built over mud flats in a tidal creek. 

Yet another drawback wa- the fact 
that the r.iilwav gauge was the standard 
4 ft. 111 ., while the Russian gautre 
was .5 tr. and the Indian 5 ft. (5 in. 
h'or 50 miles the railway ran through 
tunnels ; gradients were steep, and the 
zigzag cour.'e enforced bv moiintainoii' 
stretche-, cut down the average speed to 
20 m.p h. It could carry only about 
SOT) tons of goods per day. The.sc were 
some of the difliculties that British 
and Russian niilif irv engineers swiftlv 
tackled They set about improving the 
r.rilwav and the terminal ports. Large 
numbers of British technical jiersonnel. 
including engine-crews, brakesmen, 
sign.ilnien and littejs for the railway 
shops. Were sent otit from Britain, and 


liefore Christmas two cargoes of British 
locomotives and goods-wagons had 
arrived in the Persian Gulf. More 
rolling-stock was sent from Australia. 
Railw.ay sidings were lengthened, addi- 
tional telegraph and telephone lines 
installed, andthe water supply improved. 
TheRus.sians began operations at Bandar 
Shah, while harbour works were under- 
taken at Bandar Shapur by Indian 
engineering firm.s. A new railway line 
from Khorramshahr (formerly Moham- 
merah) on the Shatt-al-Arab to the main 
line .at Ahwaz was constructed; the 
Rus.<ian and the Persian .svstems were 


linked by a railway between Tabriz and 
Kazvin ; and the extension of the Indian 
railway from Quetta across Baluchistan 
to Duzdab — built in the last war but 
since taken up — was again laid down. 
At the same time the roads, particularly 
those connecting with India, were greatly 
improved and extended. A Transporta- 
tion Directorate was set up in Teheran 
to organize the dispatch of war material 
to Russia, under Brig. Sir Godfrey 
Rhodes, a former manager of the East 
African railways ; and a Russian organi- 
zation — Iransoviirans — was set up to 
take delivery at a number of places in 
northern Persia. The United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation assembled a 
fleet of nearly 1,000 lorries to maintain 
the flow of road traffic. 

In all this work the United States 
joined with Britain and Russia. 
American engineers supervised the 
erection of mechanical plant ; American 
lorries, shipped in bulk to ports on the 
Persian Gulf, were assembled by skilled 
-Vmerican mechanics, and were soon 
speeding along the Persian roads with 
Russian drivers at the wheel. American 
locomotives as well as British were 
shortly hauling their freight through 
the tunnels and gorges of the Tranis- 
Iranian. American planes were there, 
too, since Persia became the last stage 
on the road by which 
U.S. bombers were 
flown to the Cau- 
casus. Thus in many 
a direction before 
the end of the year 
Persia was proving of 
inestimable value to 
the L^nited Nations. 





MOHAMED RIZA KHAN RULES IN HIS FATHER’S STEAD 

Rizd Sh^h Pahlevi abdicated on September i6, and his son Mohamed Riza Khan, twenty-one years 
old, succeeded to the throne of Iran. Inset, the new Shah. Large photograph shows him signing 
the oath of obedience to the Constitution in the presence of the Majlis (Parliament) at Teheran. 
In 1939 he married a sister of King Farouk of Egypt. 

I*h'>to-i, }iriti-''h OJJicinl, Ciown i. op'jri'jht ; Sport <L' General 
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TRANS-IRANIAN ROUTE TO 
RUSSIA 

Allied supplies for Russia are landed 
at Bandar Shapur or Bushire on the 
Persian Gulf (see map in page 1859). 
At Ahwaz, on the Trans-Iranian rail- 
way, road convoys and trains are 
made up. The railway to Bandar 
Shah on the Caspian goes 'through 
Teheran, from where there is a branch 
also to Kazvin (probably now connected 
to a line that formerly ended at Tabriz, 
linking up with Trans-Caucasia). Photo- 
graphs show scenes at Ahwaz : (i) A 
Soviet officer directing lorry drivers ; 

(2) unloading grain and stores ; 

(3) locomotives and rollirg stock from 
Britain ready to move off northwards ; 

(4) lorry convoy on the eight-day trip to 
the Caspian ; (5) a lorry of the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation. 
Photon, British Official Crnun Copyright 
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Chapter IS5 

TURKEY’S POLICY DURING 1941: RELATIONS 

WITH ALLIES AND AXIS 


Pact With Biihiaria — Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill at Ankara : A Disappointing 
Conference — Basic Principles of Turkey^ s Foreign Policy — Effect of Allied Set- 
backs — Papen's Machinations — Repercussions of the Y'ugoslav Coup — Germany 
Strikes in the Balkans — German-Turkish Pact of Friendship — Russia Invaded — 
Iraq and Syria— .Allied Action in Persia — Anglo-Turkish Trade Agreement 


T iir; lUll opi^in'il tor Turkov 

with ni'.ivo aiixiotifs regarding 
till' potential dangi‘r> of the 
Balkan ^itu.itinn. For iilreadv it wa^ 
clear to the ( iovernineiit at Ankara that 
-'toiiii cloud-; weri' !_'.itheiing and that 
(lerm.iiiv wa' pi-eparing to use the 
lialkan^ as a steppmu-^toue towards 
the realization ot larger inilitarv plans, 
(lerniaiiv a-suivd the Turks tliat she did 
not intend to einlaiik upon a eaiiipaign 
111 the Balkans, hut added that the 
t !reek-[taliiiu AN’ar could give rise to 
eoin|ilieations, and that if a British or 
-Vlhed laiidiim were to take place, at 
Salonika to forestall a Gennan attack 
on (lieeoe. Geriiiiiuy woidd regaid it as a 
■■ provocation." In the meantime .Vnglo- 
Tiirki'h staff talk^ — uiidc'r the pro- 
visions of the .Vnglo-Tuikish .Alliance — 
were taking place, and on February 1 
Colonel Jlotiovan. who was on a niis.sion 
of iuipiirv in the Xear Fai't for President 
Roosevelt, arrived at Ankara. 

The Turkish newspaiier •' Yeni Sabah,” 
eoinnientiiig on tlie situation at the' 


time, declared that “ any Fovv-er which 
penetrates into the Turkish zone of 
security is g!vin.g notice of her intention 
not to respect Turkey’s frontiers. Turkey 
will take all the ncce.ssary measures 
before the enemy is already at her gate.” 
This statement, inspired by the Turkish 
Foreign Office, wa.s clearly meant as a 
warning to Germany. Turkey was 
alarmed at German military infiltration 
into Bulgaria which was already taking 
place. But as time went on Turkey's 
attitude underwent a modification, 
becoming less definite as the German 
threat increased, as Bulgarian resistance 
appeared more doubtful, and as the 
piospoct of Rus.sian support of a Turkish 
stand against Germany seemed less 
probable. By February 8 it was clear 
that Turkish action would be influenced 
by the form of the impending German 
invasion of Greece and the extent to 
which it threatened vital Turkish 
interests. 

Thus it was that Turkey now tried to 
restrain Bulgaria. On February 11 she 
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TESTING TIME FOR ANGLO-TURKISH RELATIONS 

When Mr. Anthony Eden 'centre' and Sir John Dili 'lefti arrived in Turkey on February i8, 19.11. 
Turkey had overnight signed the Pact with Bulgaria which it was hoped would moderate the 
'atter country’s pro-Axis trend. But the British representatives’ discussions with M. Sarajoglu 
right and other leaders could not fail to be disappointing to the British Government 

-ft '/ 's 


called upon Bulgaria to define her 
policy before it was too late, and the 
Turkish press alluded to Bulgaria’s 
acquiescence in the presence of German 
troops in Bulgaria as a “ crime against 
Balkan neighbours.” Next day the 
Ankara wirele.ss warned Germany that 
a Balkan campaign would bring her bad 
luck. The Turkish attempt to hold 
Bulgaria back from connivance in a 
German Balkan campaign took the form 
of the Turco-Bulgarian Fact of February 
17. The preamble stated that the agree- 
ment was without prejudice to engage- 
ments already entered into by the two 
parties. This meant, on the Turkish 
side, that the Pact would not in any way 
invalidate Turkey’s obligations to either 
her British or her Greek Allies. (There 
was in existence a Turco-Greek Pact 
'signed in 1933.) Bulgaria had no formal 
pact with other Powers, but she had a 
secret understanding with Germany. 
The Pact, it was hoped, might stave 
off Bulgarian action, and perhaps 
Yugoslavia would make a similar 


Turco- 

Bulgarian 

Pact 


pact. 

Article I of the Pact declared that 
Turkey and Bulgaria considered that 
the staple ba.sis of their foreign policy 
was to abstain from any 
aggression. In Article 

II it was stated that 
the two Governments, 
inspired by confidence in each other, 
were determined to maintain and 
develop this confidence still further 
in good neighbourly relations. Article 

III said that the two Government.'* 
declared themselves ready to seek 
appropriate means to develop trade 
between the two countries. The Turkish 
press put the best face on it, asserting 
that it would bring peace to the Balkans 
and prevent the war spreading. “ Yeni 
Sabah ” said that “ the heroism of our 
ally Greece will prove sufficient to dis- 
lodge the Italians from the Balkans, 
becau-;e the other way for the aggressor, 
through Bulgaria, is now closed.” 

On February IS Mr. Anthony Eden 
and Sir John Dill arrived in Turkey, 
and on the 26th they received a 
popular welcome in Ankara. .Mr. Eden 
had talks with the President, M. 
Inonii, and M. Sarajoglu, the Foreign 
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Minister, while 8ir John Dhl saw 
Marshal Chakinak. In the ineautiiiie Sir 
Stafford Cripps, British Ambassador at 
Moscow, arrived iu Ankara. He was 
aide to give Mr. Eden the latest iufurma- 
tion regarding the Soviet Governn\ent s 
attitude towards the situation in the 
Balkans. An official communique was 
issued on February 2S affirming the 
fidelity of the British and Turkish 
Governments to the Anglo-Turkish 
Alliance and their agreement on all the 
current problems in the Balkans. Mr. 
I den and Sir John Dill then departed 
for Athens (photo iu page 1575). 

Behind the formal words ol mutual 
agreement in the official communique 
« as a situation not without its dis- 
appointment for Britain, lor it had 
become clear that there was not much 
likelihood of the Turks joining with their 
British and Greek allies to stein the 
.Axis invasion of Greece. A German 
attack on Greece was imminent. It 
would in all probability take ]>lace 
through Bulgaria, and perhaps Hitler 
would succeed by mingled Imllying 
and bribery in inducing the \ugoslav 


BRITISH ACTION IN SYRIA PREVENTED TURKEY’S ISOLATION 

I-Mn, British Official ; Cioicii Capni ntht 


Government to allow passage of his 
troops through \ugosli\via as well, lu 
the view of the British Government the 
cooperation of the Turkish Army would 
have made a great deal of clitference to 
the chances of a siiecessful defence of 

Gr-^cce. . 

'I’he Turkish argument was that tiicir 
Army should be re^erveil against the 
day when it could he employed to more 
useful effect— meaning that, in the event 
of a German attempt to go through 
Turkey to attaek the British iu the 
Aliddle East, the Turks would resist. 
Aloreover. the Turks said they were 
then lacking in suffieieiit war material 
to he able to make a stand against 
the Germans. On this point Britain 
was svinpathetie. for the .\nglo-Turkish 
Ailiaiiee involved the supply of war 
material from both Britain and France, 
and also presupposed the presence ot 
ISG.'i 


an active French army in Syria to cover 
Turkev’s flank. The 'fall of France had 
radically altered the situation. The 
pre.sence of the French in Syria had 
now become an embarrassment. Turkey 
could not now obtain any war material 
from France, and Britain had been 
unable to spare verv much. It was 
arranged, however, that Britain would 
do ail that she could, and also that 
approaches should be inadt' to the 
U.S..A. with a view to American war 
material going to Turkey under the pro- 
visions cf the Lease-Lend arrangeiiieut. 

Apart from Turkey s iiianifi’st iii- 
abilitv to wage an otteiisive against the 
Axis in view of her shortasxe of arms 
and munitions, she was ot eourse in- 
fluenced by the eham/ing fortunes of 
the great belligerents. General A\ .ivell s 
success in turning Graziani out of 
Gvrenaica earlv iu the voar had 



encouraged Turkey to take a firm Hue 
in official declarations as regards 
German intentions in the Balkans. But 
when, in At)ril, the British and Imperial 
forces sent to Greece proved inadequate 
to prevent the overrunning of the Penin- 
sula, Turkish policy became less decided. 
Then followed the disaster to the 
JSritish and Imperial forces in Crete 
after their retreat from the Greek main- 
land ; and also there had been a com- 
plete reversal of fortune in Libya as a 
re-iilt of the tr.insfer of the bulk of 
the British forces to Greece, a situation, 
which had enabled the Gerraan-Italiau 
forces to retake C'vrenaica. 

The-e A.vis successes encouraged the 
Xazis to bring pressure to bear upon 
Tiirkev, and from now onwards there 
were to be many German proposals to 
the Turks with a view to inducing them 
to give up their alliance with Britain. 
But Turkey never wavered on this 
main issue. The view held was, gener- 
ally siieakmg. that in the long run 
Britain would win the tvar, but that 
on .short term the Germans were likely 
to have big succes.ses. Hence Turkish 
disinclination to take immediate mili- 
tary risks on behalf of the .Allied cause, 
but hence also Turkish refusal to give 
np the alliance. 'I’his w,is the key to 
Turkey’s attitude throughout 1941. 

.\s early as March 4 the Germans 
diowed that they were already alive to 


the potentialities of the situation. It 
was then, just after the departure of 
Air. Eden and Sir John Dill for Athens, 
that Von Papen called upon President 
Inoiiu and presented him with a personal 
message from Hitler — the first of several 
such communications. On Alarch 4 
Bulgaria had signed the Tripartite Pact, 
and on February 27 Yugoslavia had 
signed a pact with Hungary, who was 
herself tied to the Axis. On Alarch 7 
articles ayipeared in the Turkish press 
urging the A'ugo.slavs not to give the 
Germans passage through Yugoslavia 
to take Greece in the rear. But already 
things were moving too quickly. The 
regime of Prince Paul was already com- 
mitted, through fear, to acquiescence 
ill the Balkan policy of the Germans. 
Turkey’s attitude at this time was 
explained in an interview given to the 
American press by a high Turkish 
political personality, who said : 

Turkey would lake action at the moment 
when, in collaboration with Britain, she 
could make the mo-t elTective use of her 
army and geographical po-iition. IShe would 
not wa.ste her .strength hy trying to swing 
behind the German forces, should they 
attack Greece. Kusj.ia would be glad to 
see Turkey put up a Hglit. but Turkey did 
not expect help. Rus.sia would not do more 
than protest if the Germans reached the 
Uardanelles.” 

By Alarch 13 Turkish mobilization 
was completed. On the 16th President 



DIPLOMATIC SUCCESS FOR VON PAPEN 

The sigiung of the Turkish Pact of Friendship with Germany on June i8, 1941, must be reckoned 
a notable achievement for Franz von Papen Cright, being congratulated by the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, M. Sarajoglu'. He had had a narrow escape in the purge of 1934, and later, as Am- 
bassador to Vienna, had betrayed Austria to Hitler. From 1938 he was Ambassador to Turkey, 
continually involved m tortuous intrigues. Photo, E.X.A. 


Inonii replied to Hitler in friendly but 
non-committal terms. From Russia 
Turkey received assurances on Alarch 24 
that the Soviet Government would do 
nothing to embarrass Turkey should 
her relations with a third Power (mean- 
ing Germany) grow rapidly worse. 

In Yugoslavia there had been the 
anti-Axis coup d’etat which resulted, 
on Alarch 27, in the expulsion of 
the chief Regent and the ministers 
who had engineered the country’s 
adherence to the Tripartite Pact. 
On .April 6 Germany attacked Yugo- 
slavia {see Chapter 157)'. A week 
later the Yugoslav Government 
informed Turkey that Bulgaria 
was cooperating with Germany in 
the fighting against Yugoslavia. The 
Turkish Government then pas.sed a law 
extending the term of military reserve 
service, and proclaimed at the same 
time the continuance of the policy of 
non-belligerency. These two actions 
were, indeed, symbolical of Turkish 
policy at the time. 

German diplomatic attentions were 
not abated, for on April 17 Von Papen 
went to Berlin again to 
consult with Hitler on 
further steps. Berlin 
considered the moment 
propitious. The Balkans were about 
to be overrun by the Axis forces, and 
trouble for the British was being 
fomented in the Aliddle East — in Iraq 
and in Syria. Thins a situation of in- 
creasing difficulty for Turkey was being 
created, and this, in the view of the 
Axis politicians, should make it easier 
to win over the Turks. 


Von Papen 
Consults 
Hitler 


All through these troubled months 
Turkey was .subject also to the influence 
of Russia — who>e own position vis-a-vis 
the Axis was ambiguous, to say the least 
of it. On April 18 it was stated in 
Ankara that the Soviet Government 
had informed the Turkish Government 
that Russia hoped Turkey would not 
make any conces-sions to Germany. 
The Turks did not make any political 
concos.sions, but they felt that it was 
expedient to keep on friendly terms 
with Germany in the economic sphere, 
bo long as this did not imply giving way 
on any vital questions. Thus on the 
20th there was signed a commercial 
aifreemeiit between Germany and 
Turkey providing for Turki.sh supply of 
tobacco in exchange for German 
machinery and arms. Afore Turkish 
reservists were called up on Afay 1. 

By now events in the Aliddle Ea.st 
were rapidly moving towards a serious 
crisis for the Allies, with potential 
dangers for Turkey. The revolt of the 
Iraqi quisling Rashid Ali on April 3 
{see Chapter 165) was alarming, for a 
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WHILE AN AERIAL BATTLE RAGED ABOVE THE KREMLIN 

The remarkable photograph at top was taken while a German raid on Moscow was m progress. Raiders had iust 
dropped flares ; the tracks of tracer shells and the explosions of others fired by the ground defences are seen. 
Below, a group of Soviet fighter pilots operating near Moscow ; Colonel Grinev (seated, second from left) by the end 

Phutoi. Marijaret Bourke-White 


of August had shot down 27 enemy aircraft. 
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IN THE MOSCOW SECTOR OF THE RUSSIAN BATTLE LINE 

Kaiinm, loo miles N.W. of Moscow, was captured by the enemy on October 15, 1941 ; lower photograph shows 
German soldiers searching for isolated Russians. Intense opposition was met in this region, and by mid-November 
the enemy was being thrust back. On December 15 Kalinin was again in Russian hands. Top, all that was left of a 
wooden school building at Shalikovo, near Mozhaisk, was the brick stoves and chimney stacks. 

P/iotov, Flatlet A’ews ; AssocicUed Press 
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SAFEGUARDING THE WORLD’S LARGEST OIL REFINERY 

The is'and ot Abadan, on the Shatt-al-Arab at the head ot the Persian Gulf was caotured hv i . 

the morning of August 25, 1941 ; the lower photograph shows British soldiers euarHin/th ‘otoes on 

Iranian Oil Company (formerly the Anglo-P^rsian, Top, tL Irrr!:an £shfp • A"glo- 

August 25, during the British attack. ^ Khorramshahr on 

Phot<,s. BrUish OtPna) : Crown CopuHahi 
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Photo, Hritish Official : Crown Copyright 




V'on Papen’s 
New 
Schemes 


German success in the MiddleEast would 
have meant the eventual cutting ofi of 
Turkey from her British ally in Egypt. 
Turkey offered to mediate in the Iraq 
dispute, but such intervention was not 
recjuired, since Britain soon succeeded* 
in bringing the revolt to an end. Eight 
days after an armistice had been .signed 
(May 31) in Iraq the British and Free 
French forces were marching into Syria 
to free the territory from the Ajsis- 
controlled Vichy administration {see 
Chapter 166). This wa.s effected by 
July 11, and the Briti,sh and Allied 
position became firm again. The danger 
of Turkey’s isolation from her allie.s 
passed. 

Germany (with the coming invasion 
of Kussia in the last .stages of prepara- 
tion) had been taking steps to safeguard 
herself in the Balkans, 
and Von Pajien re- 
appeared at Ankara at 
the beginning of June 
with fresh schemes. He presented 
President Inonii with a personal letter of 
friendship from Hitler. On June 5 a 
number of German bu.siness men and 
industrialists arrived in Turkey to se(‘k 
an extension of German-Turkish trading 
relations. The Turks were pressed to 
conclude both a political and a trade 
agreement. Turkey expressed herself 
willing to enter into a pact of friend- 
ship, on condition that it did not 
mean anything prejudicial to the Anglo- 
Turkish .Alliance. The outcome was the 
German-Turkish Pact of Friendsliip of 
June 18 ; its text is printed in Historic 
Document No. 2.3-") (page 1873). 

Towards the end of June, a few days 
after Germany attacked Ku.ssia, Turkey 
declared her neutrality toward.s the new 
conflict and the Turkish Foreign Office 
informed the Briti.sh, Russian and 
German .Vmbassadors that Turkey 
would keep the Jloiitreux Convention 
regarding the Dardanelles. On ,Iune 
29 the official Turkish news agency — 
Agence .\natolie — denied that Von 
Papen had made peace overtures to 
Britain via Turkey. This followed upon 
the circulation of a report that the 
German .Vmbassador had made such 
suggestions and that Turkey had been 
promised by Germany part of the 
Caucasus. At the same time Turkey 
published a Russian denial of Hitler’s 
allegations to the effect that Russia 
had demanded bases on the Dardanelles. 


For some time there had been a 
German-inspired whispering campaign 
to the effect that Britain and Russia 
had agreed to territorial rearrangements 
in favour of Russia and at the expense 
of Turkey. In this the Germans were 
playing upon long-standing Turkish 
suspicions of Russia, which still 



CLEARING THE WAY FOR ACTIVE DEFENCE 
In May 1941 Turkey set in motion a large scheme for the evacuation of women and aged persons 
from Istanbul and other cities in the European danger area. Here are some of the first group of 
2,000 evacuees at the pier, on the right bank of the Golden Horn. 

Photo, Assoc inted Press 


romained strong. During the early 
stages of the European war there had 
been many rumours of German-Russian 
accommodations at the expense of 
Turkey. Now that Germany was attack- 
ing Russia the German propaganda 
machine attributed similar anti-Turkish 
designs to Britain. 

In order to counter such lies the 
British and Russian Governments, on 
.Vugust 10, made a declaration to 
the Turkish Government that the two 
Governments remained faithful to the 
-Montreux Convention and had no 
.iggressive intentions regarding the 
8traits ; and that, while Britain and 
Russia appreciated Turkey’s desire to 
keep out of the war, they would render 
her help if she should be attacked by 
.1 European Power. 

To add to the political complications 
there now came the cri.sis in Iran, where 
the Nazis, foiled in Iraq and Syria, were 
stirring up strife and disaffection. Short- 
sightedly the reigning Shah played into 
.Vxis hands and encouraged Nazi 
intrigues. This obliged London and 
Moscow to take action. On August 25 
the British and Russian Ambassadors 
notified M. Sarajoglu, the Turkish 
Prime Minister, of the Anglo-Russian 
move into Iran (see Chapter 184). 
At first certain sections of the Turkish 
press were not too friendlv towards 
the Anglo-Russian occupation, but 
later, when it was seen that Britain 
and Russia were adhering strictly 
to their jiromises not to infringe Persian 
independence, the tone became more 
friendly. Hitler, in an interview with 
the Turkish Ambassador in Berlin, 
had stated that Germany had no 
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intention of attacking Turkey, but could 
not remain indifferent if Britain and 
Russia took action in Iran. 

Von Papen made another of his 
frequent visits to headquarters, reaching 
Berlin on September 2. MTien the full 
story of these days is able to be told 
it may well appear that this man — 
capable, experienced and un.scru- 
pulous — played a major part in such 
success as his Fuehrer’s schemes 
achieved in the Middle East. Expelled 
from the U.S.A. for complicity in bomb 
plots in 1916, he had emerged from 
obscurity in 1932 as German Chancellor 
under Hindenburg, and had then hcl|)ed 
Hitler to power. In 19-34 he narrowly 
escaped the purge that killed some of his 
friends. 


Rebuff 

to 

Clodius 


Early in September Clodiou.s, the Ger- 
man trade negotiator, reached Ankara 
at the head of a German Trade Dele- 
gation. (Clodius had 
been to Ankara in July 
and had unsuccessfully 
tried to obtain con- 
tracts for road and railway construc- 
tion.) On the 23rd Von Papen returned 
from Berlin, and this was the signal 
for propaganda to the effect that the 
German advance towards the Caucasus 
would be irresistible ; that Germany 
had no designs against Turkey; but 
that a new situation would be created 
— by the arrival of the German forces 
on Turkey’s Russian border — to which 
Tnrkey would have to adapt herself. 
In effect the Nazis threatened that 
Turkey would have to come to terms 
with the “ New Order ” Hitler would 
set up in the Iiliddle East— following 
a victory over Russia. In return 
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TURKEY BARRED THE ROUTE FROM EUROPE TO ASIA 

ri-.e German mvasion of Yugoslavia and Greece in April 1941 called forth strong measures m 
Turk-^y. where th^ term of military service was at once extended. It was made clear to Germany 
that the shoit route to the Middle East would be defended whole-heartedly Top, Turkish 
reinforcements cross the Bosporus to the European shore. Lower photograph, a machine-gun 
crew alert for hostile aircraft on an Istanbul rooftop. 

I’liolos, li 


'I’lirkey was offered territories which 
had once formed part of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Toward.' the end of September there 
was concluded an Anglo-Turkish Trarle 
Agreement covering food.stuff.s to the 
value of £T.4.(Kjr),00<J. Immediately the 
Germans renewed their own pro.'sure for 
a trade agreement. What they wanted 
e.'pecially were supplies of chrome ore, 
hut M. Sarajoglu told Von Papen and 
Clodius that such supplies would not 
he possible. (Certain quantities of this 
mineral had been set aside in repay- 
ment of Bnti'h credits granted in 1938.) 
Early in October Clodius renewed 


his demands and a.'ked that Turkey 
bhonkl sup[)ly chrome ore during 
191.3-44 to the extent of 100,(KX) tons. 
The Turks countered by sugge.'ting 
a supply of 90,000 tons during these 
year.', provided that war material 
previously ordered from Germany by 
Turkey, to the value of £T. 18,000,000, 
was delivered before 1943, and also that 
the chrome deliveries should be against 
equivalent German deliveries of war 
material for the two years in question. 
(British purchases of chrome from 
Turkey had previously been arranged 
up to 1941.) Clodius accepted the 
Turkish terms. The value of the goods 
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to be exported from Turkey was 
£T.100,(XX),<)<X), incliuhng raw materials, 
tobacco, cereals, cotton and minerals. 

During November the Germans made 
a strong effort to damp down the 
expie.'sion of pro-British sympathies in 
Tuikey. Appeals were maile to the 
“ Turkish-German military comradeship 
of the last war.” On the 17th this 
campaign took a more concrete form 
in the arrival in Ankara of the German 
Press Chief Schmidt, who tried to 
induce the Turkish Government to 
muzzle the pro-British section of the 
Turkish pre.ss. But Schmidt failed in 
his mission and departed in due course. 

Throughout the period under review 
Turkey maintained her role of jrmed 
neutrality. It may be said that she 
interpreted the alliance statically rather 
than dynamically. Turkey’s refusal to 
help Germany politically or militarily 
constituted an obstacle to the Nazi 
Middle Eastern plans. 

Turkey was not deflected from her 
chosen course during the difficult days 
of the Irac[i and Syrian crises. Likewise, 
although the swift German advances in 
Russia and the threat to the Caucasus 
gave reason for grave anxiety, the 
Government at Ankara did not change 
its policy. The measure of the energy 
displayed by Germany in her attempts 
to win over Turkey — sometimes by 
bribes, sometimes by threats, and 
sometimes by a combination of the 
two — -was the measure of Turkey’s 
value as an ally to Britain. In this 
sense, then, Turkey rendered good 
service to the Allied cause during 1941. 


Historic Documents. CCXXXII—CCXXXVIl 

TURKEY’S ATTITUDE TO THE WARRING NATIONS 

Firmly resolved to preserve a policy of strict neutrality for as long as possible, Turkey 
backed her decision both by strengthening her defences as a reply to Germany’s mingled 
threats and intrigues and by arranging or renewing trade agreements and pacts of 
friendship with her nearest Balkan neighbour, Bulgaria, and with Britain, Russia and 
Germany. Some of the relevant documents are given below. 


Joint Statement Issued by the Bulgarian and Turkish 
Governments. February 17, 1941 : 

T he Turkish and Bulgarian Governments, having noted 
the happy results obtained during tlie exchanges 
of views which they have undertaken on several 
occasions in order to define the meaning of their foreign 
policy in relation to their mutual interests and their 
common objectives, with the aim of maintaining intact 
the confidence and friendship between the two countries ; 

Faithful to their Pact of Friendshij), establishing peace 
and perpetual friendship between the Turkish Republic 
and the Kingdom of Bulgaria ; 

Desirous of continuing towards each other this policy 
of confidence, which has serv’ed to assure in the most difficult 
moments peace and cahn through mutual respect for their 
security : 

Decided to initiate a new exchange of views in the light 
of events, and have reached agreement on the following 
points without prejudice to their contracted agreements with 
regard to other countries : 

1. Turkey and Bulgaria consider it an unchanging basis 
of their foreign policy to abstain from any aggression. 

2, The tvo Goveriiments are inspired by the most friendly 
intentions towards each other and are determined to main* 
tain and develop their confidence still further in good 
neighbourly relations. 

3. The two Governments declare tlionisclves ready to 
seek appropriate mean? to develop relations between the 
two countries to the greatest extent compatible with their 
economic structure. 

4. The two Governments express the hope that the Press 
of their two countries will be inspired in its writings by the 
mutual friendship and confidence wliioh today has boon 
newly affirmed in this Declaration. 

CoM^tuNiQUE Issued in Ank-vra, February 2S, 1941 : 

n is Excellency Mr. Anthony Eden, British Foreign 
Secretary, and General Sir John Dill. Chief of the 
Briti.sh Imperial Staff, who arrived at Ankara on February 26 
on an official visit, were received by Ismet Indnu, President 
of the Turkish Republic, and have had interviews with Dr. 
Keyfik Saydam. the Tui'kish Prime ilinister, M. Sarajoglu, 
Foreign Minister, and Marshal Chakmak, Turkish Chief of 
Staff. 

The two Gov'onmiciits have once more asserted their 
complete attachment to the Turco-British Alliance. 

The present international situation was subjected to 
review from every angle, and conditions in the Balkans and 
the mutual interests of Tuikey and Great Britain wore 
the subject of special attention. 

Complete agreement was again reached on the policy ot 
the two Governments regarding all tho.se problem-^. 

Communique Issued in I.^tanbi'l. M.vrcii 24, 1041 : 

A fter news had appeared in the foreign Press to the 
effect tliat. if Turkey were involved in war, the 
Soviets would profit by the difiiciiltn*.s she would liave to 
face by attacking her in turn, tlio Soviet Government 
informed Turkey in this connexion : 

Firstly, that such news does not in any way coincide with 
the attitude of the Soviet Governnnnt ; 

Secondly, that in case Turkey fhould resist aggression 
and should find hci'sclf forced into war for the defence of 
her territory, Turkey could then, in accordance with the 
non-aggression pact [of 1925] existing between her and the 
Soviets, count on the complete nndeistanding and neutrality 
of Rus.sia. 

The Turkish Governmmt h.is ^xpre^-^od to the Soviet 
Government its most sinc«*re tliank> for that declaration 


and haslet it be known that, should Russia find liorself ina 
similar situation, she could count on the complete under- 
standing and neutrality of Turkey. 

Text of a Treaty of Friendship Between Turkey and 
Germany, Signed in Ankara, June IS. 1011 : 

T he Gonnan Reich and the Republic of Turkey, inspired 
by the desire to place the relations between their two 
countries on the basis of mutual trust and sincere friendship, 
have agreed, within the Ifinits of the present commitments 
of both countries, to conclude a Treaty. 

For this purpose the appointed plenipotentiary of the 
Reich Chancellor, Franz von Papen. and the Foreign 
Minister of the President of the Turkish Republic, Sarajoglu, 
have, on the basis of the power vested in them, agreed : 
Article 1. Germany and Turkey bind themselves 
mutually to respect the integrity and inviolability of their 
national territory, and not to resort to any measures, 
direct or indirect, aimed at theii* Treaty partiu r. 

Article 2. Germany and Turkey bind thenb*clves in 
future in all questions touching their common interc.sts 
to meet in friendly contact to roach an understanding 
on the treatment of such questions. 

Article 3. The above Treaty will be ratified and the 
documents of ratification will bo exchanged in Berlin. 
The Treaty comes into force from the day of signature 
and will be valid for 10 years. The parties will at the 
time specified come to an undei'staudiiig on the pro- 
longation of the Treaty. 

M. Sar.ajoglu, in a Statement Made to the Press, 
June 18, 1941 : 

T urkey and Germany, who had not for centurie* been 
opposed to one another in the course of the vicissi- 
tudes of world events and whoso mutual relation.s liave 
always been clear and correct, have in tlio Tnaty, the 
text of which Wiis published today, placed tlu‘ foundation 
of their friendship on the most solid basis and confirmed for 
the future that the two countries will not opp<.)''e one 
another in any way. 

Thus the Turkish and German nations have once again 
held out tlie liand of friend-^Iiip in a new atmo^i)here of 
absolute security. 

As it has been pointed out, other actual and exis-ting 
obligations of the two parties are unaffected, and it is 
continued that these obligations do not affect the conce]>tion 
of the Treaty. 

It is with great j)leasure that I notify the signature 
of this Treaty, which coiistit ute,s an imiH>rtant historical 
document of friend-'hip. 

Text of Anglo-Rus.sian Pledop: of Against 

Aggre.^sion, Issued by Tire Briti-'Ii F^nreu.N Offiue. 
August 12, 1911 : 

^N August 10 the British and Soviet Ambassadors called 
” at the Turkish Foreign Office and ]U‘esentod Declara- 
tions in identical term'. The text of ihc BritOh 
Declaration is as follow : 

H.M. Government in the United Kingdom r<nifinn their 
fidelity to the Montreux Convention, and a>^ure the Turkish 
Government that they have no aggiv— i\e intnitions or 
claims whatever with regard to the Straits. (h)verii- 

ment, as aUo the Soviet Government, are prepared scrupu- 
lously to observe the territorial integrity of the Turkish 
Republic. While fully ajqu’eciating the d*“sive of the 
Turkish Government not to l)e invoUed in war, H.M. 
Governmont, as also the Soviet tiovernment. would in-ver- 
thelf^s he prepared to render Turkey every assistance 
in the ev*'nt of her bemg attacked by a Kuropeau Power. 
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GREECE AND YUGOSLAVIA AFTER THE NAZI 

CONQUEST OF APRIL 1941 


Quisling Government in Athens — Italians Occupy Greek Capital — Bulgarization 
of Thrace — Grave Food Shortage — Neutrals Send Aid — Reprisals in Crete — 
Partition of Yugoslavia — Pavelich and Kvaternik in Croatia : An Italian 
‘ King ’ Appointed — Rise of the Chetnik Bands under Mihailovich — Mass 

Execution of Hostages 


T he immediate effect ot Axis occupa- 
tion of Greece was easily discernible 
in the rapid lowering of economic 
and social conditions tbrougbout tbe 
country. Food stocks, tobacco, oil 
and other essential commodities wore 
])lundored wbolesale ; supplies of food 
dwindled so rapidly that only half a 
jiound of bread daily wa.s allowed each 
person. Matters wore further aggrava- 
ted by the lack of houses, due mainly 
to enemy bombing and requisitioning. 

Following the defeat of the Greek 
and -Vllied armies and Itis Government’s 
escape to Crete, JI. Tsoiidoros (Greek 
Premier and Foreign Minister), aiiiiounc- 
ing changes iii the Cabinet, vowed on 
April 'is, 1941, that the fight for liberty 
would be continued from overseas, and 
that in the end Greece would again be 
free and the greater for her striigiilc. 
Two days later the Germans announced 
the setting-up of a quisling regime 
luider General Tsolakoglu. notorious 
for his di.sgrace in the Greco-Tiirkish 
war of 1920. Professors who had 
studied in Germany and were imbued 
with German "Kultur” were given the 
chief portfolios, this new leginie being 
descrified by the Gerinau authorities 
as ,i ‘"Greek orientation of the Axis 
programme for a new Fiuiopcan order. 
Instant opposition was offered by 
influential sections of the people, and 
by the Church, including Archbi.shop 
Chrvsostomos. 


.\xis aims, while following the familial 
plan so drasticallv applied to other 
occupied countries, differed in Greece 
only in the manner of their application. 

German attempts to undermine con- 
fidence in the Greek (.bivernmeiit now 
in Crete were energetically countered 
by a decree which 
dismis.'cd General 
Tsolakoglu, the quis- 
ling Premier, and 
Generals Demcsticlia. Bako.s, Tetsis, 
Harcou. and Katsiniitros for having 
“ violated their oaths and failed in their 
duty to their King and country, signed 
an armistice with the enemy without 
the authorization of the Government, 
and for having, to the detriment of the 
nation at war, agreed to become 
the instruineuts of the enemy.” Axis 


Quisling 

Government 

Denounced 


retaUation was swift. General Papago.s, 
former Commander-in-Chief, who had 
resigned when the Hellenic Government 
went to Crete, was arrested with several 
State Secretaries. The German con- 
quest of Crete compelled the Government 
to move again, this time to Egypt, 
where one of its first acts was the 
recon.stitution of the Cabinet, accom- 
plished by June 2. 



KING GEORGE OF THE 
HELLENES 

This autographed portrait by Captain Peter 
McIntyre was sketched while the King was 
in Crete and finished later in Cairo, where 
His Majesty and some of the Greek Min- 
isters went to avoid persistent German 
attempts at capture. 

Litf conrlc-'i/ Ifo' ihin'l fitji'*'/ mneni 

On June 2o. IIOI, Italian troop-:, m 
agreement with the Germans, entered 
.Vtliens, whereiijion the departing Nazi:- 
-eized the opportunity of pillage. .Aleaii- 
while, evidenee hegau to accumulate of 
file existence of a .strong and growing 
guerilla movenieiit. At first it hail 
only a nui.-anco value, but this changed 
almo.st overnight following the brutal 
and ruthless Bulgarization of Greek 
Thrace. This act, the partial accom- 
plishment of which was announccfl on 
August 20, and under which all Greek 
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immigrants from Anatolia were turned 
out of their homes (invohdng 140 
villages with a population of 60,000), 
was designed to destroy every vestige of 
Greek culture and influence, and. by 
supplanting Greeks by Bulgarians, to 
render the district permanently Bul- 
garian. The derailment by Greek 
guerillas of an Italian troop train on it.s 
way to the Turkish frontier, when 120 
soldiers were killed or seriously iniured 
(August 28). was probably connected 
with Bulgarian terrorism. 

On September 22 tbe King and the 
Prime Minister, M. Tsouderos, arrived 
in London, and on the following day the 
King made a special broadcast to 
Greece in which be announced that the 
Greek Navy and Air Force were already 
assisting the Allies, and that the Army 
would soon be able to place a full division 
in the field. On September 29 the 
Greek Cabinet was further recon- 
stituted, as follows : 

In London. — Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister ; M. Tsouderos ; Minister of 
Finance : M. V’arvaressos ; Mini'^ter of 
Labour : M. Dimitratos ; Permanent Foreign 
Lnder-Socrotary : M. Simopoulos. 

In the Middle East. — Vice-President of tlie 
Council and Minister of Marine : Admiral 
Sakollariou i Minister of War : M. Dimi- 
trakakis : Minister of Air : General 

Xicolaides. 

In the United States. — Undcr-Secretary 
'<( State for Slapping : M Theophaiade^^ 

In Greece itself Axis measures 
designed to suppress the people 
continued apace ; in September and 
October there were wholesale niassacro' 
of Greeks in Western Thrace and Greek 
Macedonia. In early October reports 
reaching the Greek Government in 
London indicated that many uprising-, 
were taking place in the Drama and 
Kavalla district.--, despite strong Bnl- 
gariaii measnre.s to suppres.s them. The 
revolts became .so serious that live 
Gorman regiments had to be called in to 
restore order. By mid-November 921 
civilians had beefi shot or hanged in 
Greece, excluding massacres, and about 
3,000 iiersons deported to Germany for 
forced labour. 

During October new and significant 
evidence was forthcoming of dissensions 



ATHENS IN THE FIRST WEEKS OF 
NAZI OCCUPATION 

In the first flush of conquest the Nazi soldiers were inclined to 
fraternize with the Greek people, and the photograph at top, left, 
shows Athenians inspecting a Nazi armoured car. At lower right a 
German soldier stands beside a kilted Evzone at the tomb of the 
Unknown Warrior. All foodstuffs and many other commodities quickly 
became scarce : top, right, a queue waiting to buy vegetables ; lower 
left, horsed vehicles (note the horse's condition) were the only 
conveyances for civilians Photos. Keystone . Pictorial Pres^ 
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LEADERS OF ROYAL GREEK ARMY IN MIDDLE EAST 

Greek soldiers evacuated from Crete and the mainland formed the quickly growing nucleus of 
an army which cooperated with British forces in the Middle East. Here, seated, is their C.-in.-C., 
Lieut.-Gen. Tzanakakasis. Standing, left to right, are Lieut.-Col. Kitsos, Ueut.-Col. Karavitis, 
and Prince Peter of Greece. Photo, British Official : Croton Copyrirjht 


a decree imposing severe penalties, 
including even death, for failure to 
declare aU stocks of food in private 
possession. Combined with the enor- 
mous rise in prices (in September a loaf 
of bread cost the equivalent of five 
shillings), this created appalling condi- 
tions, especially among the young ; it 
was common to see children raking in 
dustbins and rubbish heaps for scraps 
of food. The dangers of malnutrition 
were worsened by the lack of medical 
supplies. Whooping-cough and diph- 
theria began to take a heavy toll of 
young lives ; an authoritative report at 
that time (September 1941) stated that 
the lives of 2,000,000 children would be 
jeopardized with the coming of winter. 

Germany, it was clear, had made 
famine an instrument of her pohcy. 
Despite great difficulties the AUied 
nations, as well as neutral countries, 
rallied nobly to the assistance of the 
stricken people ; a second shipload of 
food from Turkey arrived on November 
14, and further cargoes continued to 
reach Greece at irregular intervals. 

In Crete, too,during this period ( April- 
December 1941), guerilla warfare was 
making itself 


and friction between both pro-German 
and Pro-Italian quisling.s and Germans 
and Italians. The Italians wore allowed 
to occupy only the interior of the 
country, all Greek coastal areas, ports 
and strategic points being under German 
control. 

On October 27, 1941, the eve of the 
anniversary of the Italian invasion, 
Hr. Churchill sent a message of 
encouragement to JI. Tsouderos in which 
he expressed Britain’s thanks for the 
Greek peojile’.s remarkable assistance 
to the Allied cause. In his reply, after 
thanking i\Ir. Churchill and the British 
people, M. Tsouderos went on ; 

■■ Tlio aim of the- war to rkl the world ol 
tyrant.s Ix^loiiging to a bygone age. Our 
country at pre>ent huhjected to the trucul- 
ence of three of these tyrants, who are tearing 
it apart like vultiu’e.'i, and drinking the blood 
of itis yoiitli with unspeakable brutality. . . 

The food situation in Greece pro- 
gres.sivcly deteriorated, despite the 

. , efforts of neutral and 

* other nations to alievi- 

Food Supplies On September 10 

arrangements begun 
some weeks earlier had been completed, 
with the approval of Britain, for 50,000 
tons of foodstuffs and medical supplic.s 
to be dispatched to Greece from Tiirkev, 
the first shi])load beiiur .scheduled to 
leave on September 20, 1941. 

At that time an average of .3.30 people 
were dying of .starvation everv dav. 
The systematic German looting of 
focklstufls was further implemented hv 



HOW THE AXIS POWERS CARVED UP YUGOSLAVIA 

This map and the table below indicate the 14 sections into which 
conquered Yugoslavia was divided for distribution among Axis and 
satellite Powers, determined to put an end to the kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 


Annexed by Germany 
Annexed by Italy 
Occupied by Hungary 
Annexed liy Italy" 

OcciiTUeil by Hungary 
" Inde|>eudcnt ’* Croatia . . 

Paits of Croatia occupied by Italy 

Occupied by Hungarj’ 

Serbia (XedichS Govt.) 

Occupie^l by Bulgaria 

Annexed by Italian Albania 
Italian Montenegro . . 

Croats and J^lovenes annexed by Italv (1919) 

Slovenes incorporated in Austria <19 i9) .. 


Area 
sq. km. 

Population 

10,757 

905,000 1 

4,490 

245,000 ! 

950 

96,000 1 

3,043 

510,000 1 

4 4 •> 

116,009 

97,504 

6,665,000 

28,813 

1,213,000 

10,023 

707,000 

G7,C64 

4,849,000 1 

27,312 

1,158,000 J 

8,459 

452,000 ' 

13,975 

360,000 


600,000 


120.000 , 


felt, even women 
taking part. Here 
also “ reprisals ’’ 
were savage. 
On July 27 the 
Greek Legation 
in London an- 
nounced that 500 
Cretan women 
had been de- 
ported to Ger- 
many for helping 
in the defence of 
the island. Later, 
on October 12, 
M. Tsouderos 
gave details of 
some of the terri- 
ble atrocities per- 
petrated on the 
i.sland. 

Yugoslavia, of 
o o u r s e , came 
imder the Nazi 
heel immediately 
German occu- 
pation was com- 
pleted. A Berlin 
statement on 
April 18 indicated 
Axis aims, for the 
territorial organ- 
ization of the 
country : (1) the 
return of terri- 
tory to former 
owners on the 
basis of nation- 
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ulity . (2) tile (lemurcation of iia.uiai 
trontievs to eliminate possible friction ; 
(3) the recognition of the requirements 
of the “ general economic order ” ; 
(1) the establishment of a strategical 
structure “ aimed at eliminating inter- 
ference by alien powers.” On the 
previous day the constitution of a 
puppet government to rule Croatia had 
already been announced, with the Fascist 
leader Anton Pavelich as Premier and 
Foreign Minister. Croatia’s future role 
was defined on May 14 with the au- 
ncaincement that she would assiimq 
the character of a totalitarian i^tate 
within the orbit of the .4xis Powers." 
with one party organization, the 
Ustaeha, Pavelich being recognized as 
the " leader of the Croats.” 

The partition of Yugoslavia was not 
long delayed, and events during April, 
May and June indicated that Axis 
policy was the complete 

Yugoslavia dismemberment of this 
Dismembered kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats a n d Slovenes. 
The Italian annexation of Dalmatia 
and Slovenia, the reoccupation of 
Albania and the Hungarian annexation 
of the Bunat, among other significant 
events, \yere pointer-! which indicated 
that tile Axis was determined to prevent 
the resurrection of a tmited Yugo.-lavia. 
At later periods those annexations were 
followed by other>, until the entire 
country, apart from independent 
st.ites,” had been divided between 
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ANTI-SEMITISM IN CROATIA 

Under the quisling Pavelich the Jews in 
Croatia were persecuted m the famihar 
Nazi fashion. The six-pointed star of 
Judah had to be worn on back and breast, 
with an initial denoting ‘Jew.’ This 
photo shows a Jew of Agram wearing the 
badge, which was of yellow cloth. 
Photo, Associated Press 


Germany, l.aly, Hungary and Bulgaria 
(see map and table in page 1876). 

On the diplomatic front the Axis 
followed familiar lines : age-old difier- 
euecs and prejudices between Croats. 
Slovenes and Serbs were resurrected, 
embellished and blazoned forth by every 
conceivable wile and political subterfuge. 

Berlin, enraged beyond measure by 
the coup d’ elat of March 27, had already 
announced that the Serbs had “ forfeited 
any right to active cooperation.” The 
brutal .suppression of the Serlt.s, the 
arrest of Patriarch Gavrilo (head of the 
Yugoslav Orthodox Church and one of 
General Simovich's closest supjmrters). 
the establishment of Gestapo rule, the 
ruthless requisitioning of foodstuffs and 
housing, and the wrecking of national 


Occupied Greece and Yugoslavia 
(April — December 1941) 

German ‘ Reprisal ’ Measures 
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monuments were inter-related events 
sueh as other conquered people.s had to 
endure as the price of resistance to 
Ifitler. 

The Yugoslav Goveriiment, iii exile, 
had associated it.self with the Allies' 
pledge to destroy Nazism. King Peter. 
Ill a proclamation issued before leaving 
Yugo.slavia, pledged himself and the 
Government to continue the fight for 
national freedom. This Government was 
constituted of General Simovich as 
Premier, Dr. Yovanovich as Second 
Vice-Premier, and M. Ninchich as 
Foreign Minister. Dr. Machek, First 
Yice-Premier and Croat Leader, had 
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‘THIRD FRONT’ IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


In the mountains of Serbia and Munltnemo 
an army of ‘ chetniks ’ Oc ftuenlla‘- 
assembled Their flag and badge are s-'en 
below : the motto on the flag reads ‘ For 
the Honour and Freedom of tlie Father- 
land ’ : the emblem above flap represents 
a hand bomb, detonated by striking against 
a rifle butt. Top. the leader and organizer 
of fhis army of brave patriots. General 
Draza Mihailovich. 
rift--, r \.A : u r r 



remained in Zagreb ; later, in June, he 
had been taken to Berlin, but German 
efforts to induce him to joiii the puppet 
Croat government were unsuccessful. 

The outlook in Yugoslavia was gloomy, 
but soon there was to be a radical 



NAZI REVENGE FOR YUGOSLAV RESISTANCE 
The German attack on Yutjoslavia was prefaced by a proclamation in even more frenzied terms 
than usual, revealing Hitler's rage that his plans had been checked No mercy was shown to the 
victims. The lower photograph shows Yugoslav priests forced to do physical exercises under 
Nazi guards ; it is clear they are at the point of collapse. Top, hostages shot at Chabatz in reprisal 
tor a swoop on the town by Mihailovich’s chetnik bands. 

/'Ao/on. (.'! of Hot, rtf f >'■> r> unit'nt " \f>iio‘ 



though he never took up residence at 
Zagreb, the titular capital. On June 14 
Croatia announced her adhesion to the 
Axis Pact. Later (July 20) the Vice- 
Premier and Minister of War and Police, 
General Kvaternik, declared that Croatia 
would henceforth be an " Army State.” 
in which no position of responsibility 
would he held except by individuals 
who had undergone rigorous military 
training. 


Nedich 
Government 
in Serbia 


There was further empire-building 
on July 11, when the so-called Montene- 
grin “ National Assembly ” petitioneii 
C’ount Mazzolini, Italian High Commis- 
.sioiior, to re-establish Montenegrin inde- 
])endence witliin tlie framework of the 
Italian empire, and to appoint a Kegent 
pending the choice of a monarch. 

In Serbia Gesieral Milan Nedich. 
former War Minister in the Tsvetkovieli 
Government, set up on August 2'.l a 
■'Government of 
National Salvation ' ; 
this administration was 
later repudiated i n 
London by the Yugoslav Government. 
Sy.stematic .Axis pillage went on apace. 
Je'wish shops were taken over by " coni- 
mis.sioners.” and the owners and share- 
holders of all Yugoslav enterprises were 
forced to sell out their interests for sums 
representing a fraction of their value. 

August and September were marked 
by the rapid and continued growth of 
patriot opposition. .lAlso, inevitably, 
there was a surge of cruel reprisals, not 
only by Germans and Italians, but also 
by Croat Fascists and Serb quislings. 
In Serbia the Pavelich regime’s futile 
efforts to deal with patriot activities led 
to Italian forces occupying the coastal 
areas from Fiume to Montenegro, witli 
consequent anti-Italinn demonstrations. 
The following report gives an admirable 
picture o f the ])osition in earlv 
autumn : 


ihange. Till' w:i' linmght aliont iiv the 
formation ami irrowtli, from a nucleus of 
the origin. d Ynszo'-lav force,--, of a 
guerilla iiiovcmcut in llie impenetrable 
momit.im f.i'tiie->es of Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro. Serbs, a. well a- some Croats 
,uid Slovenes. Hocked to join this new 
armv of lov.d ji.itriots who. under the 
distineiii'heil le.idcr.'hi]) of General 
Mihailovii h, weie known as '■ chet- 
niks,” or gnciilla'. Tlicv harassed the 
German .ind Italian forces with great 
vigour, .iiid their operations quicklv 
assumed the |iro|)oitiotis of open revolt, 
in which ])itclied liattles were fought over 
widelv scpar.ited .ireas. The sueccsS of 
this movement could he gauged by the 
reactions of the enemy, who resorted to 
large-scale reprisals. There were mass 
executions, generally involving a high 
percentage of so-called " Jews and Com- 


imtnists. Curfews were imposed and 
towns fined. Btit tnore and more loval 
patriots joined the rhetniks : sabotage 
became rife, and by the end of August 
hirge are.i' of Serbia, Bosnia. Ilerze- 
trovina, the Sanjak. Dalmati.i and Moii- 
teiieero (but excluding the larger towns) 
were under euerilla control, administra- 
tively and militarily Reprisals, with 
ni.i-' haiigine~ and shooting', became 
more 'avage In Belgrade dnrimr July 
over 1,'2<K» people were e.vecuted follow- 
ing wide.spread disturbances, and a 
collective fine of 10,000,000 diii.irs (about 
£70,00Ct) was imposed on the citv. 

During the summer months Axis and 
Quislingist political aims had achieved 
some success. In May a Croat delegation 
went to Rome to petition for inclusion 
in the Italian empire. The Duke of 
Spoleto was appointed King of Croatia. 
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■' In Sfptenitii r there was heavy lightiiip' 
S.tV, of Belgradi-, in winch both the encm\ 
.mil the palrirpts snfTcrcd heavy casnaltic'. 
pai'tionjarly in the towns ofSai^ac aiul Uzice ; 
hotli tliesc towns wore razed hy divc-tpombers 
and artillery in t'erinan punitive exjpp-ditions 
aiidliundredsofciN ilianssliut. Heavy tight iiig 
also occurred in OKI Serbia. Bosnia-Heiv.i- 
gp.pvina .and Moiitp-iip.-gro, necessitating tin- 
lushing tpf tippiman and Italian inlantiw 
t.ink.s and aircraft tpp deal with tile situation. 
■Vuiong particular |patricpt .successes were thp‘ 
c.rptnre of a lai-gp- cpiantity of arms and 
munitions in a snrpi i-p. raid at Kragiijevac. 
the Ipiggest ai-sp-iml in the country (Si']pI- 
ember). and tlie wiping pmt in mid-Novcmt)cr 
of a German eohiinn of :f20 men by the 1st 
Serbian Alpine Guards." 

Serbs, ‘"Jews and Communists,” and 
the clergy were singled out for systematic 
persecution. In Banjaluka (Bosnia) 
1 '2,000 Serbs wore virtually exter- 
minated by the Lstachis (Croat IMscists) 
in a pogrom, while hundreds of Serbian 
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YUGOSLAV AIR AND LAND FORCES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Learrang over the radio that Belgrade had fallen, the commander of a Yugoslav Naval air squadron led tus seaplane' 

in a flight first to Greece and then to a base m the Middle East. Top, beaching a Yugoslav seaplan- ol th» 

Dormer type. Below, swearing in recruits for a battalion of the Royal Yugoslav Guards raised to fight llongsid- 

th“ Allies m the Middla East. .i. nm / /'i x, ^ 

t noto'i, Uuti^n Uj/fcr.it: Crown Copuright 








BARBARITIES WHICH WILL PROVOKE A DREADFUL REVENGE 

As in all the countries they overran, the Nazis tried to crush and cow the population ol Yugo- 
slavia by atrocious cruelties and mass executions. But despite all this, brave patriots rallied to 
the chetnik lorces under General Draza Mihailovich This photograph, taken in the main square 
ol Belgrade, shows a victim ol the Gestapo. /’.'/'.h.. r. ,.hvil Pio--! 


i Inroy wnri' torturnil ;uul killi'il. The 
Sorlii.in ( Cbnii'U, in a vi'port 
[ilibli'lii'il II! Loinbiii ill .liiuuarv r.t42. 
triivi' ib'T.ib' of ti’vnbb' iitrocit iC' .vi'iiiiist 
Sorf) fliTiiv iiiul civili.iiis in f'niatia. 

A siiiiibii' pobi’V was foilowi’il ill 
SloVlMUa, I'oIliTl'tl' rvub’llfh fxMIlll uivuii 

ill a sta'riiifut in lainilon iiy Dr. Kruk, 
tb<> Yu'do-lav Vici'-l’irinitT. on OctofitT 1. 
" riu' Slovt'iii'-.' )h' .'Uhl. " iiri' dyino 
.'ud callnif: for In-lp. ' Uu dncbirnd tliat 
the ( liTiiian-. unable to rarry out tbe 
lieiniain/ation of Slovenia (inrorporatfd 
into rbe Fu'ieh a' " Sud-Steierniai'k ")• 
Were jiiiisiiine a policy of sy^teniarie ex- 
teriiiiuatioii of the Slovene^ .!> a nation 

In eai'lv OctoieT the va't .-e.ile of 
unciilla aetivitu-- in Soutfi Seiliia com- 
pelled file Uernian' to -end ,i I'anzer 
divi-inii anaiii't tbein. while the Lnft- 
wafTe boud'ed the lowii- of Le-kovatz 
and Nishnmka, ffo-taL'es were killed 
in hundreds as rejiris.il inea-nres. 

In a report published in November 


lull bv the liiter-.Vllii'd Information 
( 'oniinittee. It was stated that, exelnd- 
ine (lernian, Iluneanan and Vstaehi 
iiiassaeres. over .jdtbb lio-taoes had fieen 
killed lo dale ; from a second source it 
iiec.ime known that aliout 1S!,()(>.I 
worker' had lieen dejiorted toGevmanv. 

Tile urDwth and scojie of (.Jenera! 
Mihadovieh’k military operations com- 
pelled General Nedielt to tieuia negotia- 
tion' for the cessation of ho-tdities, 
Mih.ulovuh aureed to the suueestion. 
on eondition that all German forees 
first left the country, a condition whicli 
Xedii ii could not fulhl. The rcsultiuu 
f.iilure of the negotiations ushered in a 
new era of tielitiu" more violent, more 
intensive ,ind more widespread than anv 
vet experieiieed. The Germans reacted 
liv autiionzini: Nedich to levy 4ii,(Hki 
men to cope with the situation, and wlieii 
tiiis failed they had perforce to intervene 
themselves, and sent three divisions 
into the country. General Mihailovich 
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hud under his command by December 
some 80,1)00 trained men, organized 
on a military basis, with a G.H.Q., a 
general staff, and radio communications. 
Financial and other assistance wa.s 
freely rendered by loyal citizens, while 
men and even women of all classes 
rallied to his flag. 

In a statement issued in London on 
November 26 General Simovich said 
that the c.xecution of hostage.' had 
nowhere reached such proportions as in 
Serbia. “ Our Allies,” he said, “ in 
their growing air potver have a means 
of restraint which is well known to the 
Germans.” 

On December 2 German and Fascist 
forces of three divisions launched a 
determined attack against the Yugoslav 
position in the AVestern Alorava valley, 
but apart from one slight withdrawal 
Alihailovich’s jiatriots re.sisted sticces.s- 
fully. Tlie end of the year saiv 
Alihailovich (who was in con.stant touch 
with the A ngo'lav Government in 
Loudon) in control of vast areas of the 
country and with a powerful, well- 
armed military force at his back. 
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WAR DRAWS CLOSER TO OUR DOMINIONS 

AND COLONIES 

Second Half of 1941 : Japanese Menace Becomes Obvious — South Africans 
in East Africa and the Western Desert — Australians in Syrian Clean-up — 

Political Changes : Mencies, Fadden and Curtin — Losses of the R.A.N . — 

Japanese Threat to Northern Territory — Curtin's Call for Aid — New Zealand 
Fully Mobilized — Canada's Entire Resources in the Conflict 


D uring the second half of 1941, so 
far as the Dominions and Crown 
Colonies were concerned, the 
dominant factor was Japan’s entry into 
active hostilities on December 7. Malaya. 
Burma, Ceylon, Canada, Australia, and 
Xew Zealand all faced a menace which 
W8.h different in kind from any threat to 
their liberties suggested by the previous 
18 months of hostilities. 

The Union of South Africa, thanks to 
the vision of Field-Marshal Smuts, was 
alive somewhat earlier to the fact of 
war at its threshold. Italy’s declaration 
of war on June 11, 1940 made it plain 
then that the African continent was 
directly threatened, and South African 
troops at once began that struggle with 
the Italians which led to the complete 
collapse of Mussolini’s African empire. 
The story of the South African army’.s 
fight in Italian Somaliland and Abyssinia 
is told in Chapter 170, up to the point 
where the Duke of Aosta surrendered at 
Amba Alagi in May 1941. The remaining 
Italian forces in Abyssinia retired to the 
mountainous country north of Lake 
Taiiu. On September 28 the garrhoii of 


M'olchefit surrendered, and when Gondar 
surrendered on November 28 and 10,000 
more prisoners were taken, the campaign 
was at an end. 

The othcial communiques gave the 
prime credit for the concluding battles 
to East African troops. In the second 
half of 1941 practically 100,000 mid- 
African troop.s were serving against the 
German and Italian armies — Kenya 
being responsible for about 42,000, 
Uganda for 21,000, Tanganyika for 
18,000, Northern Rhodesia for 7,000, 
and Nyasaland for 9,000 — apart from 
the defence force raised in Anglo- 
Egv'ptian Sudan. The services ren- 
dered by the African natives were 
multifarious, and there were .some 
remarkable instances of self-sacrifice ; 
for example, a native living in South 
Nyeri, Kenya Colony, gave the colony 
three pigs, being his entire posses.sions. 
Native troop.s crossed the continent to 
take part in the East African fighting — 
in particular, legiments from the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria. A force of Somalis 
and Arabs from Aden helped in the 
recapture of Briti.sh Somaliland. Per- 


SOUTH AFRICANS IN CUNNINGHAM’S LIBYAN OFFENSIVE 

fresh from its victories in Abyssinia, the greater part of the South African force joined the Eighth 
Army in Libya, where General Cunningham opened his offensive on November i8, 1941. Below, 
advancing troops shelter from an enemy shell. On the right, a South African soldier looks at the 
tomb of Sidi Rezegh, around which was fought one of the fiercest battles in the Dominion s history. 

Soutfi -Iflii'tn <1! 


haps the most valuable service rendered 
by the native protectorate.s in "West 
Africa was opening up and keeping open 
the traus-coiitiiiental motor-road con- 
necting .such a port as Lagos with the 
fighting force, s in the East. Free French 
forces operating from Brazzaville assisted 
in this work. Under Sir George Gift’ard 
a small armv based upon the Gold 
Coast came into being in the first two 
years of the war. From the important 
airports at Lagos and Takoradi a vital 
air line stretched out to Cairo, whence 
communication with India was possible 
if the need for supplies justified a special 
effort. 

The jungle airfields, which were in 
daily use during the later months of 
1941, served British, American and 
Belgian pilots and suggested aerial 
developments which would have another 
and more acceptable significance when 
peace came and the interior of Africa 
was opened up more fully. Alails and 








TRANS-AFRICAN SUPPLY ROUTE TO MIDDLE EAST 
From airfields on the British West African coast British, American and 
Belgian pilots flew supplies across Africa to the Middle East. Fighters, 
bombers and transport aircraft were shipped to the coast and there assem- 
bled, tested and flown to the battlefields. Top, left, loading a crated 
aircraft on to a trailer at a West African port ; right, how fuselage and 
wings are packed. Below, left. Hurricanes being taken lor assembly. 
l*ho/o-y, JJiifi.'th Ofitml Croy')i Cnp>in'iht 

defenders of Tobruk, liamentary Opposition. General 

South Africans were Hertzog, one-time Prime Minister 

employed in the of the Union, on October 23 declared 

attacks upon Halfaya in favour of National Socialism. 

(■‘ Hell Fire Pa.ss ”) The declaration was more than the 

in company with a Afrikaner Party as a whole could accept, 

F ree French force, and one section, led by Mr. Havenga, 

Halfaya surrendered broke away from Hertzog. 

to the South Africans The Australians, who had done such 
on January 18. good work in earlier Libyanfighting, were 

At the end of the now finishing the Syrian campaign. On 

Fast African campaign June 24 a mixed Australian and English 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, force occupied Merj Ayoun and then 

Secretary for Air, thrust forward against the Vichy posi- 

stated that the opera- tion in the deep wadi near Damoiir. 

tiou.x of the South Another Anglo-Australian force was 


lunmuiution were among the good.s of .\frican .Vir Force were a primary factor meanwhile making for Beirut. The 
war carried on the trains-Afncan air in winning the victory. .As he said, the Damour river was crossed on July 7 


route, and tran.-^port aircraft were fiown S..\..-\.F. moved to the Western Desert after fierce fighting. British patrols 

to points where the need might an.se. to carry on operations with the same spent four nights groping along the 

.\fter tlieir e.xploits in .\bvssinia the dash and verve they had displayed banks of the river in search of a possible 

main part of tlie South African army in the Eastern Desert. Apart from crossing, and one regiment had to force 

joined the Eighth .Vrmy in Libva. Here airmen in Africa about 700 Soutli its way across a miniature Grand 

the South .Vfncaii.s were encaged in Africans were working with the Canyon, with a gorge (fully a 1,000 


South 
.\fricans 
in Libya 


Aiichinleck’s offensive Royal .Air Force in Britain, and by feet deep. Vichy troops stood their 

which opened on Nov- the end of 1011 the li.st of decora- ground for a while, but the dash 

ember 18 and re.-ulted tioiis awarded to them wa.s near of the .Anglo-Australian attackers was 

in the relief of Tobruk the century 


on December 8, the reeaptiiie of mark. Before the 

Bench.izi on the -’fth, and the taking present war began 

of Bardia on January 2, 1012. On the force num- 
tlie last day of 1041 South Africans tiered men. 

'tonned the southern defences of Bardia hen it attained 

and captured fiOJ pri~oners. Tae New its twenty-fir.st 
Zealand contingent did brilliant service birthday, on 
and after the capture of Bardia went .Vugust 20, 1041, 
on to take Gainbiit, a supply base about its strength was 
half-way between the Egyptian frontier 22.0(KI. 
and Tobruk. The share of the New Zea- For the rest, 

landers in the hard-fought tank figditing Field - Marshal 

around Sidi Rezegh early in Deceniher Smuts wa.s ham- 
was a.s valuable as any work done by pered tlirouglioiit 
Dominion troojis during this phase of the yieriod by the 
the Libyan fighting, and enabled the unpatriotic atti- 
New Zealandei- to link up with the tude of his par- 
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EMPIRE CASUALTIES 
September 3, 1939, to September 

., 1941. 


, ftifu'er'' 

! Kingdum humiiiinn- 

India eV 
Burma 

Colonies 

Total 

Kill.-tl . 


100 

29 

6,296 


. . . *> r>0ij •4(>1 

273 

24 

4,064 


. . :J.047 257 

70 

nil 

3,374 


- . 352 

10 

8 

953 

InlnU 

. . i 12.543 1.1124 

459 

01 

14,687 

Otl.'f Ranki 

i 




Killed .. 

, , 3G,r,r,() 4.102 

1,333 

5S2 

42,677 

'N«'Uiuled 

. .. 20.507 ♦1,^1 -4 

5,101 

783 

42.299 

I'ns'iier* 

. ..1 50. 5*7 2 "47 

1,044 

0 

55,084 

, Mi'.-.iny: . . 

. . ' 15.025 >,433 

54 

4.091 

28,803 

I Totah 

132.4L0 i 22.200 

8,132 

0.0ii2 

I68.h63 

aU rnul-t | j 2‘^,^24 

8.591 

0.123 

183,550 


Death* trom natural causes exciuded. 
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AUSTRALIA MAKES READY 

U) On December 9, 1941, Lord Cowrie 
(centre), Governor-General, signed Austra- 
lia s declaration of war against Japan : 
^th him are, left to right, Mr. Forde, 
^mister for the Army ; Mr. Curtin, the 
remier ; Mr. Chiffley, Treasurer ; and 
r. Evatt, Minister for External Affairs. 
Sandbagged buildings in Sydney. (3) 
Raid shelters in Brisbane street. 
(4) Barbed wire defences in coastal area 
near Victoria. 








Photon, Bnhsh Official ; Crou-n Copyright , f 
■By courtesy of Pathe Gazette * 
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AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND PILOTS WHO WON THE V,C. 

Wing Commander H. E Edwards (top, left) and Sergeant J, A. Ward (right, portrait by Oswald 
BjfJey) tjamed the V.C for operations during July tg4i. The former led a daylight attack on 
Bremen [July 4) against intense opposition, flying at about 50 feet for miles inland and bombing 
the target (seen at right, above, Just before the bombs fell) most successfully. Four of his 
formation were destroyed. Born in Australia, he had a disability due to a flying accident. 
Sergeant Ward, a New Zealander, was second pilot in a Wellington which was set on fire by 
cannon shells when returning from an attack on Munster during the night of July 7. He 
climbed out on to the wing, through the astro hatch iB, in lower photograph), kicked holes 
I, 2, 3; in fabric and, lying prone on the wmg. smothered the flames in the fabric. /A is a shell 
hole.) Helped by the navigator, he got back into the aircraft. His bomber failed to return 
from an attack made in September, shortly before he was to have been decorated by the King. 




/■'/fOtos', BritishO^irinl ; Topiral . 
portrait oj Sergt. Ward rcpi^iK'ed 
■I pumia.non 0/ tlie Arti-si 




j much for them. On July 12 ‘‘ Cea.=e 
!'■ ” was sounded in Syria. 

When the Au.stralian Premier, Mr. 
iizios, arrived hack in Sydney on 
ly 26 after his British and American 
■ 1 . 400,000 Australians were under 
arms in the Army, the 
Nav}’ and the Air Force, 
being one in four of the 
male population be- 
en 18 and 40. But Mr. Menzies 
that this was not enough. For a 
weeks he worked for a coalition 
ernment which would unify Austra- 


One in Four 
.Vustralians 
I'nder Arms 


s war effort, but without success 
’.f't, a -octioii of his own party 
-erted him, necessitating a new 
hinet led by Mr. Fadden, his second- 
coniinand. This Government was 


-im t-lived and Mr. Fadden resigned on 
'"tober 3. Then Lord Gowrie, the 
ovenior-General, asked Mr. Cnrtin 
Labour leader) to form a Cabinet. Mr. 
artni had led the Labour Party in 
■-le Commonwealth Parliament for six 
• ears and was 56 years of ago when he 
"umed office. The Australian IVar 
'■-Tvice League agitated strongly for 
onscription during the autumn of 
i'll, causing some anxiety to the new 
reiiiier. 'The first Labour Budget, 

■ itrodueed on October 26, showed 
iiat the cost of national defence in 
rtKtralia had risen in three years from 
.1 1.000,000 to £217,000,000. ' 

The Australian Navy suffered a 
•I'aster when the cruiser "Sydney” 
lost off the north-west coast of 
'.li.stralia on November 19, with all her 
hirers and men, numbering 645, She 
atragod and sank the armed raider 
Korinoran,” ex-“ Steiermark.” About 
he .same time the sloop “ Parramatta,” 
'th 141 officers and men, was tor- 
edood. On July 5 the Au.stralian 
ai.stroyer " 4Vaterheu ” sank, after 
’I'ing bombed in the MediteiTanean, 
■at' there were no casualties. 


The first iiitimatiou to our Dominions 
ad Colonies that Japan might soon 
aake heavy calls upon their man 
'ower and production came on July 27, 
•'hen Japanese forces landed in Indo- 
y lima aiul the authorities responsible to 
' ichy hraiice accepted the situation 
"■ith scarcely a murmur. 

Japan’s apparent reluctance to be 
bawn into actual combat had hitherto 
' cceived many Australian.s, and even 
Cie advance into Indo-China was not 
accepted as decisive evidence. Real 
c oubts about the possibility of con- 
ynued peace arose when, on October 16, 
Japan established a 1,250-inile airline 
connecting Pelew Lsland and Por- 
uguese Timor, the latter being only 
oJ miles from Port Darwin. As a 
counter-measure Australia mined a 
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CANADIAN REINFORCEMENTS FOR HONGKONG GARRISON 
This photograph shows a newly arrived Canadian contingent entering its camp on the Hongkong 
hills. It was announced from Ottawa on November i6, 1941, that reinforcements had reached 
Hongkong, soon to meet the fury of the Japanese attack. Hongkong surrendered on Christmas 
Day, and some 2,000 Canadians were among the garrison. 

Photo, British Official : Crown Copyu'jl,' 


1,000 miles of ocean-way in the 
neighbourhood of the Barrier Reef. 
New Guinea and Thursday Island. 

Just before December 7 a squadron 
of Australiaii-huilt Bristol Beaufort 
bombers bad reached Singapore, together 
with considerable reinforcements of 
Australian gunners and infantrymen. 
Britain’s lo.ss of Naval dominance owing 
to the sinking of the " Prince of M'ales ” 
and the “ Repulse ” on December 10 
brought about a rapid worsenmg of the 
situation. Penang was evacuated on 
December 19, and it became plain that 
the threat to Singapore was serious. 

Australia’s declaration of war upon 
Japan (December 9) was approved by 
the House of Representatives at Can- 
berra on December 16, when Jlr. Curtin 
announced that Mr. Duff Cooper, repre- 
senting the British M ar Cabinet in the 
Far East, had been asked to include 
Mr. V. G. Bowden as Au.stralian repre- 
sentative on the War Council charged 
with the conduct of the fighting in the 
Pacific. This was a step in the direction 
of a comstitutional change which the 
Australian Government and people had 
strongly at heart — the creation of a 
truly Imperial tVar Cabinet, in which 
the Dominions would have equal voices 
with the United Kingdom. Soon after, 
Mr. Curtin in a newspaper article bhmtlv 
stated that “ without inhibitions of anv 
kind Australia was looking to America, 
free from any pangs about her tradi- 
188S 


tional links in kinship with Britain.” 
The prononnci-inent was sharply criti- 
cized by Mr. Menzies and other Austra- 
lian leaders, wilh the result tliat Mr. 
Curtin explained that ho dcsiicd to 
reaffirm the steadfast determinatiou of 
.Vustralians to hold Australia for the 
Empire, adding ; " Australia, however, 
is no more Colony and our voice must 
be heard.” lu the event Sir Earle Page 
came to Loiidou for a time and repre- 
sented Australia on the War Cabinet . 


in i\ew z^eaiana 


seeLCL 


New Zealand 
Meets the 
Challenge 


speeuii 

session of Parliament was called to deal 
with the crisis arising from Japan’s 
entry into the war and met at ‘Welling- 
ton on December 11. 

Mr. Fraser, the Prime 
Minister, announced 
that the .Air Force was 
fully mobilized and ready for action and 
the Navy was prepared for all even- 
tualities. The calling up of Territorials 
and the National Reserve were other 
measures. Mr. Fraser was fresh from 
a vi.sit to London, made in June, so 
he had jier.^onal knowledge of 
Britain's war effort and her reactions to 
Dominion needs. The loss of the cruiser 
“ Dunedin ” was a 11 11 0 u ti c e d on 
December 17 ; she had been sunk bv 
a U-boat m the Atlantic. 

In Canada, too, the Japanese move 
into Indo-China aroused apprehension 
and the Dominion at once speeded tqt 
certain measures. Canada decided to 
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‘WE IN CANADA ARE PROUD TO SHARE YOUR BURDENS’ 

These were the words of Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian Premier, at the London Mansion House 
on September 4, 1941. He had flown to Britain on August 20 and attended a meeting of the 
War Cabinet. Mr. Churchill is seen welcoming him to No. 10, Downing Street on that occasion. 

Photo, Central Press 


.sciul units to assist in the defence ol 
Honi;kono. and their arrival in that 
Colonv was announced by the Canadian 
I’rinie Minister on November 15. The 
fnrre nimdiered about 2,UW1 and in- 
cluded a battalion of the Koval Rifles 
of Canada and another of the innipej.' 
(Ircnadiers. These troops, with Kritish 
and Indian units, defended the island 
from- 1 )eceinber 7 (wlien .lapaii attacked 
by air) until Christmas Day, “which 
marked the end of one of the most 
gallant episodes m the history of 
Can.iilian anils," to Use the words of 
Mr. Ralston, Debuice Minister. The 
enemv main assault by sea and air 
began on Derembei' .st. and on the 2r)th 
the heroic g.irrison surrendered. 

Canada's declaration of war ipioii 
.lajiaii came on Deceinbi'r 8. Like Mr 
Fraser, Mr. ^Mackenzie King had been 
incoiitaet with the British Government, 
as he visited London in August 1941, 
travelling bv a bomber plane. Sum- 
ming up the reactioti of his countrymen 
to the attack ujion I’eatl Harbour and 
Hotigkoiig, he said : 

■* It Is new a aar ot iieinisptuTe.s as well as 
coiitinent.s. 'I’o t lie Hattie of tin; Atl.aiitic 
lias lieen ailileil the H.lttle of tlio raeilic. 
The aorlil-eiieirelini: ilatmer has grown into 
actual contliet in all (inarteis; of tin- glohe. 
This continent, through the action ot tin- 
Axis jKiwei-s, has heen lirawn into a woi'M 
conllirt to the extent of its entire resources." 

Kv this tiini' more than 3S7,fKj<i 
Canadians had enlisted in the Army, 
N'avv and .\ir Force, and more than 
boti.lHH) were already serving outside 
Canada. The Caiiaduin Air Force, 
which numbered 4,000 before the 
war, was now more than 100,000. ft 


included 21 Canadian squadrons 
organized overseas, of which 16 
were fully operational. There were 120 
aerodromes in the Dominion, and 
2.(KX> buildings devoted to air training 
and equipment. In addition, 600,004) 
Canadians, of whom 75,000 were 
women, were producing and distributing 
weapons .and supplies of war. including 
field guns of all sorts, Bren guns, 
ammunition, 15 types of aircraft, and 
tanks. Mr. Mackenzie King’s statement 
that the “ entire re.sources of the 


Dominion were in the conflict ” was 
not an overstatement. 

Imposing as were the preparations 
of the Dominions for meeting the 
crisis, the efforts of certain smaller 
units of our oversea Empire were also 
notable. Ceylon, for example, was mani- 
festly threatened in the event of 
Singapore giving way. Speaking in 
December 1941, Sir Andrew Caldecott, 
the Governor, said : “ It is up to us to 
make ourselves fit to play a front-line 
role, should events require.” Con- 
■siderable British forces were quickly 
sent to the aid of Ceylon, while the 
islanders did their part by calling up 
the Ceylon Planters Rifle Corps and by 
establishing local factories for war 
supplies. Flying training was also 
instituted. 

The Seychelles, in the Indian Ocean, 
raised a defence force and sent airmen 
overseas. Mauritius, situated on a 
network of supplv routes connecting 
India and China with Britain, 
established compulsory military service 
for its Home Guards, and also imposed 
a tax on sugar, all of which was usi'd 
to help the war effort, the great part 
of the levy going to Britain direct. 

On every hand our Dominions, and 
the Colonic.s both great and snudl, 
quickened the tempo of their war 
effort during these threatening months. 
M lien in December the Japane.se menace 
became an open aggression all flung 
themselves without limit into the 
.struggle. Men, machines, munitions, 
foodstuffs, raw materials were made 
available to the Motherland in a united 
drive to ha.sten ultimate victory. 


IK 



CANADIAN WORKERS MADE ANTI-TANK GUNS 

Besides many other kinds of weapons the Canadian factories turned out two-pounder anti-tank 
guns for Britain. This worker is gauging the outside measurements of a gun barrel. Though 
arms production was far from its peak, by the middle of 1941 Canada was able to equip an 
armoured division in six weeks. Photo, Sport db General 
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COMMANDO RAIDS DURING 1941 

New Principles in Combat Training — ‘ Special Service Troops ’ — Sir Roger 
Keyes — Raid on Lofoten Islands : Its Objectives — A Landing at Bardia to 
Secure Information — Lieut. -Col. Keyes in Syrian Operation — The Attack on 
Rommel’s H.Q. in Western Desert : Keyes Mortally Wounded — Combined 
Operation at Spitsbergen — Raid on Vaagso and Maaloy 


“^OLLOV’iNG the evacuation of Dunkirk 
and the withdrawal of the B.E.F. 
from France in the summer of 
10, much thought and attention were 
Veil in British military circles to thi‘ 
-lOle question of Army training and 
tical manoeuvres. Many a flaw had 
eu revealed in the old system, in the 
ethods which had come down from 
if- days of the last war, even from the 
■ lys of wars of an earlier .period still. 
' he Germans, it was clear, had made 
ern.selves masters of many novel 
' itures ill the art of war ; they were 
'ciplmed in a technique highly original 
1 many ways, and one whose value. 

had to be admitted, was amply 
l"monstrated by its success in the 
lugh-and-tumble of actual conflict. 
Thus it came about that at the War 
• ftice, at the headquarters of the various 
ommands, and in the training centres 
u'oughout the country where the 
returned divisions of 
the B.E.F. were being 
reorganized and re- 
equipjied and now 
hafts were being received in unceasing 
low — at all these there were indica- 
nons of a new outlook, of a new method 
’{ approach to the problem of mech.an- 
zod warfare. One result was the 


Battle 
Training 
Up to Date 


'levi.sing of a new form of drill— battle 
drill as it came to be called — adapted 
‘o modern conditioms. More novel still 
"as battle training, e.vecuted under 
' "nditions of the most dangerous make- 
helieve and with the use of live 
•' mmunition. Another was the formation 
of regiments of specialized troops 
equipped to deal with the manifold 
machinery of modern war. Yet another 
departure was the training of 
■''pecial bodies of servicemen drawn, in 
the first instance, from mauv units 
anil called “ commandos.'' 

The word commando " first came 
mto jiopular use during the war in 
doinh .\fri(-a (l!S99-19(r2). when it was 
applied to those swift-moving bodies of 
armed burgliers whom the Boers used to 
such good efl'ect against the less mobile 
Rritoiis. Now the name was revived, 
and an interested public detected it 
enibroid.'red on the sleeves of men in 
battleilress. It was permitted to be 
known tha; Uommaiido troops were in 
process of formation, and newspaper 


correspondents were allowed to see 
something of their training. 

Commando-men were shock troops, 
drawn from manv regiments. Their 
training was so rigorous that 95 per 
cent of the volunteers who had 
entered for .some of the courses were 
returned to their units as beina: unable 
to attain the extraordinarily high 
standard of personal physique and mili- 



LT.-COLONEL GEOFFREY KEYES. 
V.C., M.C. 

An Acting Lieut.-Colonel at the early age of 
24, he was awarded the M.C. for gallantry 
in storming a strong fortified line on the 
Litam river, Syria ijune ii, 1941'- On Nov- 
ember 17 Colonel Keyes was posthumously 
awarded the V.C. for his part in an attack 
on the H.Q. of Rommel's Afrika Korps. 
250 miles behind the enemy lines in Libya. 
He was mortally wounded after a most 
courageous entry into the principal building. 
rholc. DJJi.lul Ciotn, < iijiunght 


tiirv excellence that was demanded of 
them. Thev h.id to be crack .shots with 
all the small arms of the modern army ; 
thev were ex])ected to be expert m the 
handlms' of explosives, and to be deadly 
executants with the bayonet aiul knife. 
Thev had to be cap.ible of marching 
25 to do miles a day across ditticult 
country, and be able to put up a good 
tight at the end of it. They were trained 
1887 


Admiral 
Sir Roger 
Keyes 


to operate independently for long- 
periods. living on the countrv', catching 
their own food and cooking it. They were 
al'o instructed in amphibious warfare 
— ill the use of small craft, in rapid 
embarkation and di-embarkation bv 
day or bv night, in all sorts of w.'ather. 
And every Commando had to be able 
to .swim a considerable distance with full 
equipment and with his rifle kept high 
above the water. Soon it was stated 
that the Commandos had given the word 
■■ tough” a new and fuller meaning. 

But these details were not learnt for 
the most piart until 1941 was drawing 
to its close. Indeed, it was not until 
November 15 of that year that the fact 
was disclosed that for 
the past fifteen months 
Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Roger Keyes had 
been acting as chief of the Commandos. 
Ho had been entrusted on July 17, 
1940, with the responsibility of organiz- 
ing and training " the .special ser-\'ico 
troops known as Commandos.” With 
this responsibility had gone the com- 
mand of the force. But both re.sponsi- 
bility and office had been terminated 
oil October 19,1941. In Parliament on 
November 25 the Admiral complained 
of frustration (by Whitehall) in every 
worthwhile offensive action he had tried 
to undertake. 

For his new task Sir Roger Keves 
had been recalled from his retirement 
by Mr. Churchill, and among the first 
volunteers to bo accepted for training 
were the Prime Mini.ster's son, 2nd Lieut. 
Randolph Churchill, M.P., anrl Sir 
Roger’s 24-year-old son, Lt.-Col. 
0. C. T. Keyes. No mention of Admiral 
Keyes' appointment was permitted to 
be made at the time ; indeed, for manv 
months the very existence of the 
Commandos was shrouded in official 
obscurity. Their achievements were not 
published, and in some cases months 
elapsed before the slightest mention of 
them was ])ermitted to be made. 

Seemingly the first action in which 
the Bnti'h Commandos were emploved 
— although at that early date they weie 
styled guerilla bands — was in the course 
of the brief cam])aign in Norwav in 
the late spring of 19 lU. The British 
paratroops who dropped from the skies 
upon certain points in Southern Italy 









; . • lu.iiv r.ill may al^o be regarded 
, Himando-men. But the fir.-'t 
r aiido raid j)roper was that on the 

I. 11 Blands on March 4, 1911. 

b in conjunction with Norwegian 

31 it had for its objectives the 

(. icnon of a plant used for the 

1 non of fish oil (a source of 

gi' ;:ii and hence of explo.sives), 
*' .v'-truction of any German ships 
c: lipping under German control 

f i in the locality, and the seizure 
c; .'I’lnans concerned in the control 
g; he fishing industry and of any 
1' quislings who might be aiding 

a’ abetting the enemy. 


'i,p raid duvoloped early on Tuesday 
r. , 12 .” stated a joint Admiralty and 
X - 2 !an Naval Communique, issued on 
N 1 “ German sliipping and shipping 

u. . Crerman control were dealt with by oui‘ 
In t'.-rces. Meanwhile, Norwegian Marines 
a. Ml itish troops were landed. Ail the 
c ' qs of the raid were carried out with 
c lieuous success. Nine German merchant 

V n and one Norwegian merchant ship 
r German control wen* sunk .and also 

s’ i-man armed trawler. The losses inflicted 
- enemy shipping totalled approximately 
i lU tons. The largest unit sunk was a 
'■ in ship of about 10,000 tons, which 

V ■ Inlly laden. 

ilaving achieved all their objects, the 
1 forces withdrew, bringing with them 
t I lerman prisoners and 10 quislings. Our 
c es also brought back to England a 
c.-'idorable number of Norwegian patriots 
' - were anxious to join their countrymen 
• ting for the cause of freedom. 

' The opportunity was taken to supply, 
t ■ tlie benefit of the local population, con- 
' . ineiits of foodstuffs, soap, cigarettes, 
Ting, and other comforts of ivhich the 
■ Wegian population has been robbed since 
• German occupation. The removal of the 
.'•mans and quislings made it possible to 
“ i'ly these stores to the Norwegian popula- 
n witliout d.anger of their being diverted 
enemy use. The raid was carried out with 
!» opposition, but one German nav.al officer 
1 six ratings were killed. No damage or 
■'laities were sustained by our forces.” 


Raid 

on 

Bardia 


C.inlia, in Libya, was tbe next scene 
■ C'ommamlo activity. The description 
this raid, released for publication 
some seven months 
after its occurrence, is 
interesting in that it 
would seem to have 
' eu the first official mention of a 
uitisli Commando, and it was deemed 
' "ce.s.sary in the Ministry of Informa- 
’ ion’s descriptive statement to add an 
explanation of the term : “ a small 
•‘Ody of picked and highly trained 
tioops.” “ The raid,” the stiitement 
Went on, “ was tvp'Chl of kind 
of thing for which the Commandos 
trained, and was the more 
successful because it was in fact 
''loodloss.” 

^ Bardia had been recaptured by the 
'Germans in April 1941, and shortly 
"ftenvards British G.H.Q. wanted to 



- 
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SPITSBERGEN’S COAL DENIED TO THE ENEMY 
On September 8, 194*. the War Office announced a raid by Canadian, 
British and Norwegian forces with Royal Naval support on the islands 
of Soitsbergen. Coal mines were wrecked, coal dumps destroyed, and 
the Norwegian population brought to Britain Top, burning co^ 
dumps ; below, demolition of radio station. Inset shows Canadian 
R.E.s fixing explosive charges to wireless mast. 

Phnios. Bnlifh Official : Crown Copyright 
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RAID ON VAAGSO, 

enemy ships, plant and 


DECEMBER 


COMBINED 

The objective was enemy ships, plant and stores on Vaagso and the 
adjacent island of Maaloy (see map in page i8gi} Above, Vice-Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, Chief ot Combined Operations, inspects Com- 
mandos betore setting out for Vaagso Inset, Brigadier J. C. Haydon, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., who commanded the military forces 
Photon, Bnttsh Ojfficial Crown Copynijltt 



know whether the town was actually 
occupied by Axis troops, whether coast 
defences had been organized there, 
and whether the harbour was being 
used to supply the enemy’s fonvard 
troops. They were also anxious to 
create a diversion which would force 
the enemy to withdraw from the 
front some of the armoured forces 
which at that time were threatening 
our defence lines east of Solium, 


The task was entrusted to a single 
Commando led by Lt.-Col. Robert 
Laycock, and carried out by four 
independent groups ; and not until 
the men were actually on board .ship 
were they told precisely what was 

BOMBING OF THE GERMAN AERODROME AT HERDLA 

The nearest German airfield to Vaagso was at Herdla, about loo miles south (see map in page 
1891). Our Blenheims made a low-level attack, destroying runways and crippling enemy 
fighters on the ground. Arrow at left indicates a Geman aircraft, about to take off, which ran 
into a bomb crater ; arrow near centre points to tail of another machine protruding from hangar 
Phntn. nntich Official Crown Copyn,/hi 


expected of them. Beaches had to be 
covered and roads held ; a road bridge 
was marked for destruction, stores had 
to be located, and any garrison en- 
countered had to be fought. To continue 
from the official account, issued on 
November 14 ; 

“At 11 o’clock on an overcast night the 
ship stopped and the men climbed down 
into the landing boats, shallnw-bottonied 
craft with armoured sides rising above the 
heads of the men, who sat in three lines. 30 
to a boat. At the bows were ramps which 
let down and enabled the three lines to move 
Diit together, so that all could t 
a.>shore ipiickly. Tliero were four 
rnilt'S to go, and the sea was rather 
rough, but at last the keels grated on 
the beach, the order was whispered, 

‘ Stand by to land.’ and the ramps 
went down. 

“ Through water knee-deep the 
men pu.shed a.«;hore, collected under 
their section leaders, and disappeared 
into the darkness that lay under the 
escarpment, which they could dimly 
see silhouetted against the dark sky. 
The landing boats reversed their 
engines, put out to sea, and began 
their three hours” vigil. The beach 
was empty. After stumbling into an 
, anti-tank ditch, unaccountably dug 
at the foot ot the escarpment, the 
landing party began to climb the 
escarpment, an almost precipitous 
slope covered witli loose scree. Although 
the men wore rubber-soled ‘ g ym ’ shoes — 
the tops blacked so as not to show — it was 
impossible to make the ascent in absolut# 
silence. One slip, and down came a little 
avalanche of rattling stones. Suddenly two 
or three shots rang out. It seemed as if the 



IbUO 



were on the alert, and that the whole 
;,t would lt>e a failuie. But it only 
our beach sentries shooting at u 
‘ <z sliadow, and the silence that foUowetl 
i that Bardia itself was undefended. 

\ 12.45 our men were in Bardia. 

there was silence. Men scattered this 
ind that according to the carefully 
nzed plans. Suddenly there was an 
'on : then a second and third. A red 
rose to the sky, lighting up the old 
.1 Ijarrack building. The road bridge 
eij blown up, the coast defence battery 
top of the escarpment had been blown 
,gli and a great dump of new tires 
:ut across the desert for relitting the 
's supply lorries was burning merrily, 
it least of the raid’s object had been 
ed. 

i hen there was a roar, and along the 
into Bardia came two motor- 
' bringing enemy scouts to see 
wa^ amiss. They learnt soon 
_n (or everyone let fly at them 
-^renades and tommy-guns. But 
got through to report to the 
headquarters that this was 
r raid, no casual shelling from 
-oa. but an invasion by British 
troops. Tanks and armoured 
were hurriedly dispatched to 
the invaders, and with the 
ning of the threat against our 
defence lines the full purpose of 
' ommando’s raid was secured, 
men scrambled down the scree- 
red slopes, leaving behind them 
vn lit by the flames of burning 
•j. and scrambled back into ' 
i'Oats which — punctual to the 
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HOW THE ENEMY FORTIFIED MAALOY 

Some of our Commando units are examining a German field gun on Maaloy 
which had been adapted for coastal defence. The battery was silenced 
by coveting warships. Behind are flames from burning buildings. 
Inset Major J. M. Churchill, M.C.. a bagpipes enthusiast, who piped his 
men ashore. He is also seen on the extreme left in the larger photograph. 
Photos, British Official Crown Co-pyriqht . G.P.U 


to — put in again to the 
nes, on which the surf raised by a 
wind was now beating lieavily. 

'•lie boat missed the rendezvous in the 
'less, but sailed safely into Tobruk next 
■ and another lioatload took the wrong 
I and found no boat waiting : otherwise 
whole operation went like clockwork.” 



raids on northern NORWAY 

This map shows the Lofoten Islands (raided 
on March 4, 1941) and the Vaagso area 
(attacked by a combined force on December 
^7). Our operations at Vaagso and Maaloy 
were aided by the bombing of the nearest 
enemy airfield, at Herdla, S. of Vaagso along 
the coast (see illustration, page 1890). 


Next the Commandos were in action 
in Syria. In the early morning of 
June 11, 1941, a force of British shock 
troops landed from the sea behind the 
Vichy French positions on the Litani 
river and wrought havoc amongst the 
French gun positions. Within 15 
minutes of landing one of the Com- 
mandos had smashed his way into the 
French barracks, hauled down the flag 
from the mastliead, and brought it 
back to bis captain. Later it was 
learnt that the leader of this dashing 
episode was Lt.-Col. Keyes, who was 
awarded the M.C. for his gallantry. 

Colonel Keyes was the hero of the next 
Commando incident to be recorded 
—one of the most daring episodes 
of the war. This was the raid on 
Rommel’s headquarters in the estern 
Desert. On November 15, 1941, three 
days before General Auchinleck opened 
his oSensive in Libya, 30 Commandos 
were landed on enemy territory 
some 250 miles behind the front. For 
two days they lay hidden in a wadi. 
Then on the night of November 17 
they made their attack, their main 
objective being the .administrative head- 
quarters of the Afrika Korps. What 
followed is quoted from the citation 
of Colonel Keyes’ posthumous V.C. 

“ At zero liour on the night of November 
17-18, liUl. having dispatched the covering 
party to block the approaches to the house. 


he himsell with the two others crawled 
forward past the guards, through the sur- 
rounding fence, and so up to the house itself. 
Without hesitation he boldly led his party 
up to the front door, beat on the door and 
demanded entrance. Unfortunately, when 
the door opened, it was found impossible to 
overcome the sentry silently, and it was 
necessary to shoot him. The noise of the 
shot naturally aroused the inmates of the 
Iiouse, and Colonel Keyes, appreciating that 
speed was now of the utmost importance, 
posted the n.c.o. at the foot of the stairs to 
prevent interference from the floor above. 

“ Colonel Keyes, who instinctively took 
the lead, emptied his revolver with great 
succe.ss into the first room and was followed 
by the other officer, who threw a grenade, 
l.'olonel Keies, with great daring then 
entered the second room on the ground tioor, 
but was shot almost immediately on flinging 
open file door, and fell back into tlie passage 
mortally wounded. On being carried outside 
by his companions he died within a few 
minutes.” 

Bad weather frustrated the plan fo> 
evacuating the raiders and on Nov- 
ember 19 a considerable force of Ger- 
mans and Italians attacked the little 
party. The Commandos broke up as 
previously arranged into a number of 
sm.all groups, who made for the Jebel 
Akhbar mountain area. Eventually, 
after many narrow escapes, the sur- 
vivors rejoined our forces, forty-one 
days after being landed in enemy 
territory. 

Before the end of 1941 there w’ere two 
more Commando raids, both in northern 
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oil the German-occupied islands of 
X'aagso and Maaloy, oS the Norwegian 
coast, 100 miles north of Bergen. 
Arriving at Vaagso ju.st before daylight 
on December 27, British light naval 
forces, led by Kear-Admiral H. M. 
Hurrough, C.B., put ashore. The Com- 
mando - men, with some Norwegian 
troops, were under the command of 
Brigadier J. G. Haydon, D.S.O., O.B.E. 

There were two main landings, and 
both were successful. At Maalov the 


entire Nazi garrison were 


killed 


taken prisoner ; military 
storehouses and ammu- 
nition dumps were 
blown up. At South 


Vaagso 

and 

Maaloy 


Vaagso enemy resi.stance was somew 


or 


hat 


•stiffer and our forces suffered some 


casualties in the street fighting ; even- 
tually, however, they gained complete 
control of the town. Oil tanks, a 
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DESTRUCTION OF OIL WORKS AT VAAGSO 

Kneelmcj on the snow-covered landing: sta:^®. Brit«sli Commando troops guard against snipers or 
counter-attacks while the buildings go up in flames At the lelt is one ol the local fishing craft 
which bring raw materials to the factory for conversion into fats. 

/V-'Gm. 11 , f,.{, t •■}>■!» ‘-iht 

watcis. Tile tii'st (in niid-.\ugiist) was a view to htnitingotf any enemy airraids, 
direeted against the Norwegian island ot But no raiders appeared; indeed, there 
Spitsbergen, lying well to the north of was no indication that the Germans were 
the Arctic Circle. A mixed Canadiuu. aware of the invasion. The Norwegians 
British, and Norwegian force under on the island welcomed the invaders 
Canadian coiniiiand was involvisl, ami with open arms, and TOO of the miners 

the m.im of the lamliug ('>aid ,ui and their families went hack with them 

aimoniu'ement made by the War Otlice to England when the work of destroying 

on September S) was to prevent the the jilaiit and coal dumps had been 

enemy from utilizing the rich coal stocks sneee.v-,fully completed, 

of Spitshergi'ii for fuelling their trails- Then two days after Christmas 
ports operating along the Norwegian British soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
coast. went into action for the first time in a 


■wireless station, and industrial plant 
owned by a cjuisling were destroyed. 
While this was going on, R.A.F. 
bombers and fighters were in action 
against enemy planes and shij^s and 
aerodromes. At 2.45 in the afternoon 
the Allied forces were withdrawn, all 
objectives having been attained. British 
casualties were reported to be slight, 
but some 120 Germans were killed and 
about 100 prisoners were taken. Eight 
enemy ships were beached or destroyed. 
One solitary German tank encountered 
in the raid was soon put out of action. 
Beyond a doubt the operation was a 
most successful one, and Combined 
Operations H.Q. paid a high tribute 
to the quality of the British troops 


Siippdrtcd by ,i finmidable tlotill.i t'f combiiieil operation,” their objective and to the promptness with which 
Royal Navy wai.-hips and Flfct .Vir being Cermaii sliip-, plant, and >toros they had achieved their mission. 

.\rm plane-, the British Comiiniudo-inen, 

with the Canadian- and Norwt'gMn<. MORE GLIMPSES OF THE RAID ON VAAGSO AND MAALOY 


lauileil on the island, manned gun p:i-ts 
and c Miii't I neted defence po-itioii- with 


Left, four of the Germans taken prisoner at Maaloy being escorted to a British transport. Right, 
some of our Commandos advance through the murk caused by smoke from the burning oil tanks 
and storehouses. Enemy shipping of 15,650 tons was destroyed in the course of the ra.d 
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Diary of the War 


SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER, 1941 


September 1, 1941. Tiniosht*iiko 

■ uiii .-I -at i.icks in (ioinel ^rctor. R.A.F. 
Mtal) largrts in S. Italy and Sicily, 
mid on Cologne. Heavy raid on 

Nrw ca"!!*'. 

September 2 , Fierce battle raging 
' ai L<‘ningrad. Hay raid on Bremen ; 
.'•avv night attacks on Frankfurt and 
' rlin. 

September 3. Voroshilov now in 
K.ugi,' of Leningiad dt'fonce. Xight 

I iid on 

September 4. Announced that cruiser 
Ht rniione ’’ had de^troye 1 an Italian 
-'Ubiiiarine. Fortress aircraft bomb 
1‘ottt'rdam. U.S. destroyer Greer 
attacked oft Iceland by U-boat. 

September 5. U.S. steamer *' steel 
Siularei " bombed and sunk in Gulf of 

Sl|t‘7. 


September 6. Announced that our 
•submarines in Mediterranean have sunk 
ll.OUO-ton Italian liner and ship of Ramb 
ela». Fortress aircraft attack shipping 
at O^lo. Night raids on Rhineland. 

September 7. Russians counter-attack 
in Rcxholm and Gomel areas. Heavy 
night raid on Berlin. 

September 8. War Othce announces 
raid on Spitsbergen by British, Canadian 
and Norwegian troops ; coal mines 
wrecked. Norwegian population brought 
to England. U-boat surrenders to 
Hudson aircraft in Atlantic. Night 
lauU on Kassel, Munster, Cherliourg, 
Corinth Canal and Crete. 

September 9, Iran accepts Allied 
terms. Announced that naval forces 
have attacked German supply ships oif 
Murmansk. Heavy raid on Messina. 

September 10, Heavy niglit raids on 
Turin, (tonoa and Messina. 

September 11, Rus.sian counter- 
otlensives .S. ami S.W. of Leningrad and 
near Valdai Hills. Roosevelt w.arns 
Axis against entering U.S. -protected 
waters. U.S. cargo ship “ Montana ” 
torpedoed off Iceland. 


September 12. R.A.F. and Fleet Air 
Arm break up enemy convoy in Mediter- 
ranean in night and day attacks. Night 
raids on Frankfurt, Cherbourg and St. 
Nazaire. Russians evacuate Chernigov. 

September 13. Kiev threatened with 
encirclemmit. Night raids on Brrat, 

September 14. Germans gain bridge- 
hf-ad at Kremenchug, east of Dnieper. 

September 15. Severe night raids on 
Hamburg. Le Havre and ilsewhcrc. 

September 16, Sliah of IVrsia abdi- 
cates in favour of his son. Von Rund- 
^tedt launches powerful new offensive in 
Uktaino. R.A.F. bomb Karlsruhe. 

September 17, British and Russian 
forces reach Teheran. Assault on Lenin- 
grad renewed with waves of dive bombers. 
Uay attack on power plant near Bethune. 
Ab'ght raids on Karslruhe and St. Nazaire. 

September 18. Germans pierce outer 
defences of Kiev'. Submarine.s in Medi- 
terranean sink two Italian troopships. 

September 19. Germans occupy Kiev 
^tid claim capture of Poltava. R.A.F. 
o^ake night raids on Stettin and targets 
near Nantes. 


September 20. R.A.F. make dav 
attacks on ohiective*; in Norway, N.W. 
(i>'iTnnnv and occu])ied France. Night 
raids on Frankfurt and Berlin. 

September 21. Two big sweeps by 
H.A.K. over northern France: 2h enemy 
lighters destroved ; we l(»se 13. 

September 22. Sovi-d forc«*s enciicled 
cast of Ki*-v Moisting strongly. Russians 
continue advance in Smolen-'k area. 

September 23. Germans pushed back 
7 miles in L*-ningrad s<‘ctor. 

September 24. Cb imans ekum capture 
of Peteihov, IS miles W. of Leningrad. 
Allied Council at St. .Tamer's Palace 
endorse Atlantic Charter. 

September 25. Germans attack Crimea 
UMiig paiachute troops. Leningrad at- 
tacked by Stukas and heavy bombers. 

September 26. Night raids on CalaF. 
liunkirk and Cologne ; abo on target.s 
in Sicily. Italian garrison of 4,000 at 
Wolchefit. Abyssinia, surrenders. 

September 27. Ritter fighting in 
Crimea. New German offensive against 
Leningrad repulsed. Imiiortant British 
Convoy in Mediterranean gets thromrh 
with loss of one freighter and damage to 
H.M.S. '• Nelson.*’ 

September 28. British and U.S. Mo- 
gation- to Three Power Conference arrive 
in Mo cow. Night raids on Turin. Milan 
and '’Kcwdioro in N. Italy. Gen. Catroux 
proclaims independence of Syria. 

September 29. Heydrich initiates 
reign of terror in Czecho-lovakia Night 
taids on Stettin. Hamhnrg. Cherbourg 
and l.e Havre. 

September 30. German drive against 
Kharkov develops. Night raids on Stettin, 
Hamburg and Cherbourg. 

October 1, Night attacks on Lugets 
111 S.W. Germany, including Stuttgait. 

October 2. C’re.ation ol i‘a'>terii and 
westPi n armies in Middle KM amiouiiced. 
Nielit raids on Brest and St. Nazaire. 
Newcastle and Dover bombed. 

October 3. Daylight raid on Ostend 
dock->: night attacks on those at Dunkirk. 
RoitPi’dani, Antwerp and Bre^t. Australian 
Premier. A. W. Fadden. resigns. 

October 4. Strong Rus-ian coimter- 
attack north ot Sea of Azov. Heavy 
night raid by Iv.A.F. on Benghazi. 

October 5. Sovii*t ckiim 20-itiile ad- 
vance in Ckraine and 30 villagt'.-. recap- 
tured in thipo da\>. Heavy night raids 
on Tripoli .and Bengha/.i. 

October 6. Germans launch two- 
pi’ongcd oll«ai''ive against ^loscow. New' 
Australian Cabinet formed by Mr. Curtin. 
Naval airciatt attack taiget-. in Sicily. 

October 7, Terrific German onslaught 
along 3.*»o miles from Valdai Hills to 
Bryaii'-k. I’lraeii'^ bombed by R.A.F, 

October 8. Ku'-^ians announce evacua- 
tion ot Grek Naval aircraft attack 
shipping in Vo&t Fjord area of Norway. 

October 9. Fierce tighting in ar^vih of 
Vyazma, Bryansk and Melitopol. Knemy 
shipping attacknd off Ostend and Cher- 
bourg. Benghazi raided. 


October 10. Night raids over Calai- 
art-a and ou Cologne and Ruhr. Fieice 
tiglitins around Bryan.-k. 

October 11, Italian convoy lu Medi- 
terranean broken up by an* attack. Night 
raid on Eiuden. Benghazi and Tripoli 
heavily attacked. 

October 12. Ru»j?iaiis evacuate Bry- 
ansk. Heavy night raids on Nuremberg. 
Bremen and many otlier objectives. 

October 13, 20 enemy aircraft de- 

stroyed (luring daylight sweep over 
Bethune area ; we lose 12 figlitei’S and 
one bomber. Russians announce evacua- 
tion of Vvazma. Night raid on l)u^seldorf. 

October 14. Fierce lighting around 
Kalinin. KuN^iaus evacuate Mariupol. 
Night raid-' on S. Geimany. 

October 15. Enemy shipping attacked 
oft' Dutch coast and at Le Havre. Night 
raids on Boulogm*. Calais and Duukmk. 
Benehazi heavily bombed. 

October 16, Russians evacuate Odessa. 
Heavy day raid on Lc Havre. Duisburg 
and other targets attacked at night. 
Naples bombed. Jap Cabinet resigns. 

October 17, Successful Russian counter- 
attack at Kalinin. Gen, Tojo forms now 
Jap (h-)vt. 

October 18. Fierce battles around 
Kalinin and Mozliai^k. Night raid on 
Napl('-=. 

October 19. Gi‘rmans claim Tagan- 
rog. H*‘avy night raid on 'rripoli. 

October 20. Germans claim capture 
of Stalino. Soviet Govt, now at Kuiby- 
>hev. Night raid^ on Bremen, Wilhelms- 
havcn and Emden 

October 21, Heavy ofteiisivc sweep 
over N. France. Night raids on Bremen, 
l.orient and Naples. 

October 22. Now German offensive 
at Tula. Night raids on Mannheim, 
T.e Havre and Bre«t. Naples bombed. 

October 23. Red Army Command re- 
(U'gariized ; Zhukov to conunand northern 
-ector. Timoshenko soutliern. Night 
raids on Hamburg and Kiel. 

October 24. Germans claim capture of 
Kharkov. Night raids on W. Germany, 
on Naples and targets in Sicily. 

October 25. Heavy fighting at Kalinin 
and m ( rimea. 

October 26. Geimans n‘])orted 10 
miles from Rostov. Niaht raids on 
Cherbourg. Nantes and Fgei-'Und. Heavy 
bomber-4 over Bi'ngbazi. 

October 27. Rus-jians counter-attack 
in Mo-vcow -sector. Seaplane ba-^e at 
O'^teml laidial. Benghazi bombed again. 

October 28. Germa ns reach Volo- 
kolaiU'-k. Night raid- on Cherbourg 
and targets lu S.W. Germany. Heavy 
attack'' on Tiiimli and ComKo, Sicily. 

October 29. G ormans break through 
Perekop Isthmus into Ciiiuea. Soviet 
aircraft raid Berlin. 

October 30. F ierce lighting around 
Tula. C.S. destroyer “ Reuben James ” 
sunk bv torpedo off Iceland. 

October 31. Gormans advance in 
Ckj-aine and Crimea. Night attacks on 
shipping off' Norwegian coast and Frisian 
Hlands. and on Bremen, Hamburg, Dun- 
kirk and Boulogne. 
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OUR CONVOYS GET THROUGH 
Here are photographs of two typical attacks 
on British Mediterranean convoys during 
the latter half of 1941. The earlier, on 
July 22-24, cost us the destroyer ‘ Fear- 
less ’ — seen on fire after an aerial torpedo 
attack in {4) — and six aircraft. The 
enemy lost an E-boat, a submarine and a 
dozen Italian aircraft : one of the 12 
is seen diving into the sea in (3). An 
attack on a bigger scale was made on 
another British convoy at the end of Sep- 
tember. On the morning of the 27th the 
battleship ‘ Nelson ’ was hit by a torpedo 
from an Italian bomber and her speed re- 
duced : (i) shows the splash of the torpedo, 
right centre ; in (2) the battleship is seen 
just after the torpedo struck her. We lost 
three aircraft against the enemy's 13 ; one 
ship in the convoy was sunk. 

Photos^ British Official : Crown Copyright ; 
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Chapter 1S9 

THE SEA WAR EXTENDS: DISASTER IN THE 

FAR EAST 

Axis Convoys in MciUternineon — M.M.S. 'Aurora' Brilliant Destroyer 
Action — Loss of 'Ark Royal' ami 'Barham' — Northern Waters — Soviet 
Black Sea Fleet — Ami-Suhmarine Successes by Trawlers and Corvettes L-f 
Troops in Iceland: Avis Reprisals Against American Merchantmen— Atlantic 
Charter— Amendment of Neutrality Act— Japan Strikes at Pearl Hatboio 
Loss of 'Prince of Wales' and ' Repulse'— Surrender of Hongkong 


■ 'T; .1 larfie part of the second half 

Ilf 1941 the naval war was devoid 
Ilf any major incident, although 
wa-i plentv of minor excitement 
lij"e> on both sides. It was only 
'll' end of the period tha‘ 

III ' sudden, though not un 
I ted, entrv into the wai 
' ll a new phase. In the 
'• months most of the interest 
ill the Mediterranean. The 
iTion in Northern Africa was 
\erv fluid, and everything 
"uded upon supplies, all of ^ 
h had to be sea-borne. This 
hed m constant attack and 
'iter-attack, in which the air 
I S of both .sides participated. 

.Axis powers had the short 
route, but were handicapped _ 
our unremitting attacks, in ~ 

I h the fortress of Malta had 
a intltience. so that the island 
subjected to Gennau and 
li.tn air assaults of steadily in- 
I'lng intensity. Most British 
'lilies went round the Cape. 

1 occasionallv it was necessary 
liurry a eonvov through the 
luer area of the Mediterranmin. 

'• only route to Malta, Such 
’’ivuvs Wine usually deterted by f 
' iiiy air .'.couts and attacked 
great energy but varying 

■ I'ct. .\ireraft were generally 
' d, the .Vxis navies assisting by 
liiimirines while Italian surface 
'dt Were employed principally 
' I onvoving. 

In .Inly an Italian attack of 
iis sort was lieateii off by the 
"uvoying ve.ssels, but 
b -M. destroyer “Fearless” 

•IS sunk. .Vt the end of September 
i''ri' was a verv' much bigger affair 
1 the kind, an important British convoy 
scorted bv heavy metal being attacked 
I the. Central Mediterranean. The 
taliaiis made extravagant claims, but 
iter had to modify these, and admitted 
hat the Italian fleet, although at sea. 
lad refused to give battle. Actually the 
lattleship “ Nelson ’ was hit by a 
dalle’s torpedo, her speed being 
educed, and one merchant ship in the 


convoy was damaged. Attempts were 
made to tow the merch.antman to her 
destination, but her slow speed was 
imperilling the venture and she was 
accordingiv sunk This was one of the 

^ .1 :Jk'~ 
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NAVY’S FIRST SUBMARINE V.C. 

I Cmdr M D. Wanklyn, V.C.. D.S.O.. R.N., m command 
M thelubmarme ‘Upholder.’ sighted an 

;%"‘faU"h-s'L™ear -s ororder. hut he made a 

failing and !nd tank a large troopship. Escorting enemy 


many 
elai 


i„y occasions on which the Italians 
imed to have sunk the aircraft earner 
\rk Royal.” Thev would certainly 
have liked to destroy her, for her air- 
craft were always active against them, 
not only in the open sea but also m 
bombing coastal positions. 

At one time it was estimated that tlie 
Allies were sinking between 20 and dO 
per cent of the enemy ships on the 
Idbvan supply service, apart frmn 
damaging a' many, and there was ditti- 
180 .) 


ciilty III persuading Axis merchant sea- 
men to run the risk in spite of special 
decorations and extra pay. Every avail- 
able ship was put on to the run, from 
■20.000-ton Atlantic liners (which were 
packed to capacity with troops) 
to little sailing ships from the 
wine trade, which were con- 
sidered to have a reasonable 
I chance of slijiping through by 
their obvious unimportance. 
Counter-measures of all kinds 
were undertaken, handicapped 
bv the Italian Navy’s traditional 
dislike for risking material.. 

Not only was Malta an im- 
portant factor in the British line, 
both for aircraft and for naval 
vessels, but its continued resist- 
ance was regarded as a hitter 
slur on Italian capability, after 
Italv’s spokesmen had claimed 
that it could be reduced in a 
matter of weeks. In addition to 
the air operations a picturesque 
attack was made in July with a 
now type of Italian motor tor- 
pedo-boat described as a “suicide 
weapon,” but it failed utterly 
and every boat concerned was 
destroyed. A somewhat similar 
attack on Gibraltar in September, 
carried out by motor torpedo- 
boats transported within short 
range by big surface vessels, bad 
very little better success. 

All the time British subniai iues 
and aircraft were keeping up 
their attacks on Italian convoys, 
and the nerves of the naval per- 
sonnel on convoying duty were 
obviously wearing very thin . On 
one occasion Italian destroyers 
shelled one another in the confusion of 
the attack ; on several others the escort- 
ing warships left convoys to their fate. 

Oaptain W. G. Agnew, R.N., acting 
as Commodore in command of a cruiser 
force, with his broad pendant flying in 
the “ Aurora.” distinguished himself at 
the end of the year by dashing attacks on 
Italian convoys. On November 9, 1941 , 
he encountered a group of 10 supply 
ships well protected by two criiisers 
and four destrovers. The cruisers made 





f 
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LOSS OF THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER ‘ARK ROYAL’ 

Late in the afternoon of Nov. 13. 1941, H.M.S. ' Ark Royal ’ was hit by two torpedoes from a 
U-boat while returning to Gibraltar after a sweep. She was taken in tow and every effort made 
to save her, but at 4.30 next morning she had to be abandoned, and sank two hours later. Only 
one of her complement of i,6oo lost his Ufe. Above, a destroyer going alongside to take off her 
crew. Inset, her captain, Captain L. E. H. Maund. (See also illus., pp. 235, 732, 840, and 1459. j 
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off at full and e.-caped ; tlic first 

Bnti^ll ifport -was that all the merchant 
^hij)-i had been Mink, together with two 
of the dei'trovei '. a tlurd bein<i (hunai'cd. 
It later came to licht that all four of 
the destroycis had gone to the hot tom. 
Captain Agnew received his C.B. for 
that particularly cla.-'hiiig action and on 
December 1 he repeated it. intercepting 
the destrover ” Alvisc da iMo.vto ' e.NCort- 
mg the munition carrier '' Adriatiro 
and the tanker Mantovam.'’ .Vll three 
of the Italians were sunk, without any 
damage or casualties to the BritBli. 

A very brilliant little night action 
occurred in December, when H.M. 
de.--troyer.s Sikh,” ” Maori ” and 
■■ Legion,” with the Dutch destroyer 
■■ Isaac Sweers ” (warned by planes), 
encountered two Italian cruisers, a 
torpedo-boat aud a motor torpedo-boat. 
Our warships immediately attacked with 
gmifire and torpedoes, hitting both 
cruisers. One of them blew up and 
sank, while the other was soon blazing 


furiously from stem to stern. The 
motor boat was Mink and tlie other 
tor|>edo-hoat severely d.iiiiaged, after 
wiiieh the eiiemv furee iTtiiriied to its 
liase. Ill the same mouth the Italian 
submarine " Ammiraglio Curacciolo 
was sunk by a destroyer, the only one 
of several known eases to lie iiameil. 

On the Syrian coast the concluding 
stages of the unhappy campaigii against 
the Vichy authorities who were a.>Mstiiig 
the enemy were carried out in Jiilv. 
when several small hostile warships 
were sunk by British and Free French 
ship.s, whih' most other Vichy craft 
interned themselves in Turkish port.s. 

Ag.nnst the ilediterraiiean successes 
there were two heavv 1o>se^ ai Novem- 
ber. On the 1.3th, when the " Ark 
Royal '■ was returning to (hhraltar after 
a sweep, she was hit by two torpedoe.s. 
She took a heavy list and her electrical 
plant was jmt out of action, but .she 
was taken in tow aud had got to within 
2.0 miles of Gibraltar when she capsized 
ISOtj 


and sank. Only one ' ■ 
life w'us lo.st, owing 
to magnificent dis- 
cipline, On the 2.jtli 
three of our battleships were e.vercising 
off the Egyptian coast and were altering 
course at 17 knots when a submarine 
hit the “Barham” with at least four 
tnrjiedoe.s. She rolled over and sank in 
a few minutes with a heavy death-roll. 

In the Indian Ocean area the remaining 
Italian forces in Abyssinia surreiidered 
111 -luly, but some warships contrived to 
escape. Home of the larger .submannes 
making their w'ay home and the cruiser 
“ Eritrea ” making a very adventurous 
voyage to join the Japanese. In August 
there wa.s trouble farther ea.st, where 
German plotting in Iran iieces.sitated 
Anglo-Russian operations with naval 
help on both fronts, the Iranian Navy 
being destroyed. 

In November, there being ample 
evidence that French ships from Mada- 
gascar were carrying cargoe.s de.stined 
for Germany, a convoy of five was 
intercepted off the South African coast. 
In .spite of efforts to scuttle them they 
were taken into port, where large quan- 
tities of contraband were found. 

Against Rmssia mo.st of the earlier 
German naval movement was in the 


Baltic aud Arctic areas. Iii the Baltic 
the enemy suffered severely through 
over-confidence in dispatching trans- 
ports while the Russian Fleet was 
very much in being. His losses were 
heavy ; on one occasion alone 13 big 
loaded transports and two escorting 
ilestroyers were destroyed by Russian 
surface craft, while there was constant 
attrition by small surface craft, sub- 
marines and aircraft. In the Baltic the 
Germans used their small submarines, 
built very largely for training purposes. 
Their casualties were heavy and they 
caused very little interference with the 
big Russian ships which were constantly 
bombarding land positions as the Ger- 
mans slowly advanced along the south- 
ern shore. This advance seriously 
embarras.sed the Russian Navy by de- 
priving it of many bases, but strategic 
islands and ports changed hands 
repeatedly. The Finnish coast defence 
-'hip “ Ilmarinen,” pride of the Finnish 
Na^■y, was sunk in an attack on Hango. 

When the German advance reached 
the defences of Leningrad the Soviet 
men-of-war based there and at Kron- 
stadt cooperated most effectively. It 
was reported, apparently on good 
authority, that many of the smaller 
Russian submarines were moved 
through the Stalin Canal to operate in 


the xirctic, where practically all the 
German troop movements were by sea. 

The British Navy also cooperated in 
the Northern area. In September a 
cruiser force under Rear-Admiral P. L, 
Vian (of “ Cossack ” fame) attacked a 
German convoy off the North Cape in 
thick weather. The enemy was taken 
completely by surprise ; the training 
cruiser Bremse ” and three other 
escorting vessels were sunk, with several 
of the cargo ships. The Fleet Air Arm 
and the Royal Air Force constantly 
cooperated in air attacks, and the work 
of the Russian submarines, whicli 
claimed many successes, was supported 
bv our underwater craft. Among these 
the ‘‘Tigris" and "Trident" were 
given full credit for good work in 
November. In a long cruise under very 
difficult conditions the Tigris " sank 
five enemy ships and seriously damaged 
another ; while the ‘‘ Trident ” hit seven 
ships, of which three were .seen to sink 
— two of them packed with troop.s— -and 
four were claimed as probables. German 
.submarines were very active in the 
Barents Sea and even in the White Sea. 

In the Black Sea area the Russian 
Navy took the initiative at once, but 
lor a time could do little but bombard 
enemy preparations on the Rumanian 
coast’ In August a German army. 


GUNNERS OF THE RUSSIAN BLACK SEA FLEET 
Owing to the rapid advance of the Kazi armies the Black Sea Fleet of the Soviet Navy came under 
intense aerial bombardment and lost many of its bases. But it nobly supported the Soviet land 
orces, and in December enabled a landing to be made which resulted in the regaining of Crimean 
territory from the enemy. I'hntu. r'aiH-t .\t»- 



CAPT. W. G. AGNEW, C.B., R.N. 

In command of a Naval force including the 
light cruisers ‘ Aurora ’ and ‘ Penelope ’ 
and the destroyers ‘ Lance ’ and ‘ Lively,’ 
Captain Agnew on November 9, 1941, 
destroyed an Italian convoy of 10 ships off 
Taranto and sank 4 destroyers. Two cruisers 
with the convoy made off and escaped. For 
this exploit he was awarded the C.B. 

Photo. Britush (\iikial • Crown Copijn/jhi 

advancing by land, occupied Nikolaycv 
dockyard, but the ships afloat had been 
removed and those on the slips destroyed 
(see illus., p. 1A33). Ru.ssian warships 
constantly harried the enemy transport 
and boinbaided their armies. In 
December the 
■■ Black Sea Fleet 



landed troops on 
the Kerch pen- 
insula and at 
FeodoGa, in t h o 
Crimea. 

In home waters 
the German battle- 
ships " Schani- 
horst " and “ Gnei- 
senan ” and th»“ 
licavv cruiser 
" Prinz Eugen ” at 
Brest were a con- 
stant menace to 
British conimnni- 
cation .s a n d 
were rp])eatedly 
bombed. In .Inly 
the " Scharnhorst " 
contrived to slip 
out, leaving her old 
berth occupied by 
a 5.30-foot tanker 
with small craft at 
bow and stern, all 
of t h e m covered 
with her usual 
camouflage. The 
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HOW U-111 AND U-570 WERE CAPTURED 
On September 8, 1941, a Hudson aircratt ot Coastal Command 
sighted and attacked U-570 m the Atlantic. Forced to the surface the 
enemy surrendered ; after 3^ hours the Hudson was relieved by a 
Catalina, which stayed until our warships arrived (top). U-iii was 
captured some weeks later by the Naval trawler ‘Lady Shirley,’ com- 
manded by Lieut -Cmdr A. H. Callaway, R.A.N.V.R. (inset), after 
attack by depth charges and gun-fire. A vivid impression ot the action 
by Mr. Charles Pears is reproduced below 
Photo<t. IJrifiih Off'nril Pamtinc}. Ctoh'v ropyriqht re^crixu 
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I'lihf was immediately detected by aii- 
craft of oiir Coastal Command ; the 
battleship was traced to La Pallice and 
heavily attacked there, so she returned 
soon after to Brest, with its very heavy 
anti-aircraft protection. In the Channel 
and North Sea the activity was mostly 
by light craft — motor torpedo-boats, 
patrol ve.ssels, gunboats, etc.; — which 
were constantly attacking the communi- 
cations and merchant ships of the other 
side. .\s Britain’s strength increased, 
our operations gradually a.ssumed more 
and more of the offensive, although 
enemy attacks on our convoys oft 
the East Coast were maintained. In 
November the tamous “ Cossack ” wa? 
sunk by torpedo or mine. 

Submarine attacks on Allied shipping 
continued, but even the German radio 
had to admit repeatedly that the 
British protective measures were becom- 
ing more and more effective. The 
.A.dmiralty kept silence with reiiard to 
most of the operations, but a few 
unusual cases were reported, among 
them the capture of a U-boat from the 
air. On September 8 a Hudson plane on 
patrol over the .\tlantic, sighted the 
German submarine U-570 and attacked 
her with bombs and machine - guns. 
The attack was so effective that the 
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8' marine surrendered, but takinjj 
p ssion was another matter. It was 
b ing a gale, but the Hudson circled 
r d for 3^ hours until her fuel got 

• and she had to be relieved; it 
T not until many hours later that 

-liipa arrived, to board the enemy 
’’ -i great difficulty. This was the first 

• - in history that a plane had 
I iured a submarine. In October the 
; " ler '* Lady Shirley,” armed with 
a old 4-inch and two machine-guns, 

• 'untered the submarine U-111, and 
rh-charged her to the surface, after 

' -: h a gun duel ensued. There were 
vy casualties, but the German sur- 

• lered, her crew hastening her sinking 
opening the sea-cocks before they 

. 0 themselves up. In November the 

ladian corvettes “ Chambly ” and 
loose Jaw ” attacked the new 740- ton 
marine U-501, which tackled their 
ivoy in the Atlantic. The “Moose 
V ” rammed her, getting in a glancing 
'W, but the submarine commander 

• rted his ship and jumped on to the 
k of the corvette, leaving her to be 

I'hed by depth charges. Ten men 
re drowned and 37 were saved, the 
.rvivors making no secret of their 
' tiion of their captain. 

In October it was announced that 
■ rtain merchant ships were being fitted 
“h catapults and fighter planes to 
Fighter Focke-Wulf 

Planes for 7®'® 

•lerchantmen ^ttacking merchant 
ships in mid- Atlantic, 
a November H.M.S. “ Devonshire ” 
-ank a raider which was supplying a 
-boat, and in the following month her 
.3ter ship “ Dorsetshire ” did precisely 
■ift same, the presence of the enemy 
-ibmarine in each case preventing any 
fforts to save life. 


All through the latter part of 1941 
American feeling was growing stronger, 
particularly in the Sea Service.^. Re- 
peated moves were made to get the 
Aeutrality Act either amended or 
■‘^pealed, but for a time they were un- 
'uccessful. American troops took over 
part of the occupation of Iceland, and 
-ulimarine attacks on the U.S. destroyers 
Greer,” “ Kearney ” and “ Reuben 
■lamea” ffi those waters, together with 
Are sinking of a number of American 
jaips, worked up American feeling to 
-ever-pitch. A mid-Atlantic meeting 
between President Roo.^evelt and 
-D. Winston Churchill, who trav’elled 
cut in the new battleship “ Prince of 
\ ales,” resulted in the framing of the 
Atlantic Charter and the crystallization 
M Democratic aims, so that practical 
American assistance graduallv increased 
nntil, in November, the Neutrality Act 
"as finally amended and the tlow of 
munitions greatly increased. 


In the Far East the situation became 
more and more threatening as the 
months went by, and Japanese assist- 
ance to the .Axis was ob\-ioua. Rein- 
forcements were sent to Hongkong 
and Singapore ; British and American 
leaders held a conference at Alanila 
to arrange mutual support (see ilhis,, 
p. 1798), and in November it was 
reported that the battleship “ Prince of 
Wales ” was en route to Singapore. 
On November 19 the Australian cruiser 
“ Sydney ” was sunk with all hand.s 
in an engagement with the heavily 
armed raider “ Kormoran ” {ex-“ Steier- 
mark ”), which was also sent to the 
bottom (see illus., p. 1718). 


Then, on December 7, Japan bombed 
Pearl Harliour and Hongkong while 
her envovs were still talking peace in 
Wa.shington. On the 10th the “ Prince of 
Wales ” and the “ Repulse ” left Singa- 
pore, on receipt of news of Japanese 
transports advancing on the Malayan 
coast. They were escorted by a few 
destroyers only. Mr. Winston Churchill 
later announced that the Navy had only 
one aircraft carrier available at the time, 
very busy in home waters, with all the 
rest under repair. .Admiral Sir Tom 
Phillips (C.-in-C. Eastern Fleet) was in- 
formed that no fighter' aircraft were 
available for his protection after his 
ships had left the harbour, but in the 



TRAGIC LOSS OF THE ‘PRINCE OF WALES’ AND ‘REPULSE’ 

In a gallant attempt to intercept Japanese transports nearing the Malayan coast, Admiral Sir 
Tom Phillips I inset) took out the new battleship ‘ Prince of Wales ’ and the battle-cruiser 
Repulse,' with a small destroyer escort, on December lo, 1941. Later, when visibility 
improved, he turned back towards Singapore, but was picked up by an enemy reconnaissance 
plane and attacked in force from the air. In top right of photograph, four bombs are bursting 
close to the battleship, which is burning furiously ; at lower left is the ‘ Repulse,’ also on fire. 
Both warships sank soon after noon, local time. (See also illus., p. igo6.> 
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low vi>ibility ruling he carried on in the 
hope of intercepting the Jaj)anese force ; 
when it later cleared he turned l)ack. 
He had already been lighted by the 
enemy off Kuantan ; they notified a 
hi” air base lf)0 miles away, and an 
intensive air attack was started. 


A largo number of planes hailed bombs 
<lown from 1-5,1X30 feet, their object very 
largely to distract attention, although 
of the ■■ Repulse ” was re- 
a hit which started a fire in 
the engine room. The 
real attack began with 
three waves, each of 
nine torpedo-carrying 
boml)er planes handling a much larger 
torpedo than was usual from the air. 


the speed 
duced In- 

Loss 
Repulse 
Prince of 


of 

and 

Wales 


Many of these aircraft were shot down, 
but several hits were scored on the 
“ Repulse,” whose light armour and 
subdivision had always been recognized 
as a weakness, and she speedily sank 
soon after noon (local time) on the 10th. 
One hit on the stern of the “ Prince of 
Wales ” put her propellers and rudders 
out of action, so that she became im- 
mobile and a sitting target for succe.ssive 
waves of planes. Mter numerous hits 
she rolled over and sank — about half an 
hour after her con.sort. British fighter 
plane.s then appeared and permitted the 
rescue of about 2,300 out of under 3,000 
officers and men in the two ships, but 
the Admiral was not among them. 


Before the end of the year Hongkong 
was forced to surrender owing to the 
water supply being cut, and with the 
danger to Singa])ore fairly well realized 
a new phase of the Naval War had 
started. The United States had been 



SURVIVORS OF THE ‘KORMORAN,’ SUNK BY H.M.A.S. ‘SYDNEY’ 

Little is known of the fate of the Australian cruiser ‘ Sydney.* In an engagement off Western 
Australia in November, 1941 she fought and destroyed the enemy armed raider * Kormoran,’ 
but went to the bottom herself with all on board. Survivors from her opponent were picked 
up by a passing vessel and eventually interned in Australia. Here are 26 in a rubber raft 
which is towing a dinghy. Photo, Keyston^ 



‘HITLER’S TORPEDO WAS DIRECTED AGAINST EVERY AMERICAN’ 

These were Mr. Roosevelt’s words about the torpedoing of the American destroyer ‘ Kearney,’ 
on October 17, 1941, some 350 miles south-west of Iceland ; ii of her complement were 
lost. Together with other like outrages at this period, the attack roused American feeling to 
fever heat. Photograph shows damage to the ‘ Kearney.’ 

Photo, U'jWe Wtnld 


dealt a cripplincr ])low by the sudden air 
attack on Pearl Hariiour. Two battle- 
ships (" Arizona “ and Oklahoma ”) 
and three destroyers were sunk ; 91 

naval officers and 2,638 seamen were 
killed and 656 wounded : in addition, 
there were over 40!) Army easualties in 
the engagement. In Parliament on 
December 11 3Ir. (luireliill said : 

“ The Japfinou uinlauglit has brought 
upon Ihu T'nited States and Great Britain 
very serious injuries to our Naval pouer. 
. . . No one can underrate the gravity 
of the los-^ that has been inlliLteil in Malaya 
and Hawaii, or the power of the now an- 
tagonist that has fallen upon us, or the length 
of time it will take to create and mai-shal 
and mount the great force in the Far Fast 
which will be neces'^ary to achieve absolute 
\ ictory.” 

In tbe Far East, in fact, the AUies 
bad lost in two .sudden strokes that 
command of the sea without which a 
successful war could not be waged. But 
the set-back wa,s only temporary, and 
the coming months were to see a resolute 
bid — despite other serious re'v^erses — to 
recover lost ground. 
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Cbapter 190 

CRUCIAL BATTLE OF THE SEVEN SEAS 

Battle of the Atlantic Widens — Effect of Invasion of Russia — Analysis of 
Shipping Losses — North Atlantic Route — U.S. Patrols in Western Atlantic — ■ 

U.S. Navy Ordered to ‘ Shoot First ' — Neutrality Act Revised — Arming of 
American Merchantmen — Successful Defence Against U-boats — Fighter Planes 
for Merchant Ships — Ordeals of Torpedoed Seamen — Surge of Shipbuilding 

in the United States 


T he struggle at sea which ceutred 
on the efforts of the Axis Powers 
to sink merchant ships trading 
to Great Britain came to be known as the 
Battle of the Atlantic because that 
ocean was the main and decisive area. 
In terms of land warfare the Atlantic 
was the supply line on wliich 
the armies in the field de- f - 
pended for their sustenance, 
if that line could be severed, 
or damaged to such an extent 
that the flow of supplies was 
reduced to a mere trickle, the 
enemy would not have to 
face the hazards of a pitched 
battle, for the resistance of 
the opposing forces would 
quickly dwindle. But the 
Atlantic was not the only 
supply line. The sinking of 
an Allied merchant ship in 
any sea or ocean directly 
contributed to the success of 
the Axis plans, which aimed 
at the destruction of carriers 
wherever they could be 
found, and faster than they 
could be replaced. More 
correctly, therefore, the battle 
which merchant seamen 
fought continuously from tht' 
first gun.shot was, in the 
phrase of the Fir.st Lord of 
the Admiralty, the Battle of 
the Seven Seas. In the latter 
half of 1911 that fact was 
emphasized. 

The major develo])ments 
in this war at sea were 
governed by the far-reaching 
developments of the war as 
a whole. Thus in 1939 the 
first mark of the bitterness 
and savagery of the years 
to come was made at sea — 
the sinking of a passenger 
ship with the loss of over a 
hundred civilian hves. In the 
following year the Nazis overran Europe, 
gained bases along a vast coastline from 
which to strike harder and stronger 
against merchant ships, and turned the 
tide of the Atlantic battle to their favour. 

The heavier attack culminated in a 
great spring offensive in 1941, which 
waned with the opening of Hitler’s war 


with the Soviet Union. But the s[)read of 
the land war brought new supply routes 
at sea — stretching commuuicatioiK, 
broadening the area of attack, thinning 
the line of ships across the Atlantic ami 
exposing the new line northwards to 
^Murmansk and Archangel to serious 



MASS LAUNCHING OF LIBERTY FLEET 

The American freighter ' James McKay.' here seen going down the slips 
at the Bethlehem-Sparrows Point yards at Baltimore, Maryland, was 
the second of 14 of the ‘ Liberty Day Fleet ’ to be launched on 
September 27, 1941. Admiral Lands on a similar occasion coined the 
slogan : ‘ Two ships a day will keep Germans away, ’ in reference to 
the shipbuilding target for the following 12 months. 

Photo, Ket/tfioio' 


coiLstruction was slanting upwards. 
Then in December 1941 the smoulder- 
ing embers burst into flame and the war 
became world-wide. Again the sea 
campaign shifted violently. Losses be- 
gan to mount once more and new 
waters were involved. The full mobiliza- 
tion of American resources 
- ' and man - power gave, a 

renewed promise of victory. 
But the deterioration that 
was to come in the shipping 
situation contained a threat 
of the utmost giavity. The 
Atlantic Ocean was still 
the pivot. 

Though it was to be over- 
shiidowed by late) devc'lop- 
ments. the falling off 111 
shipping losses between 
June and December. 1941, 
was of great imjiortance. 
The effect of the German 
spring ort'eiisive of 1911 la 
discussed m Chapter 174. 
After rising to a ])eak of 
'over 380.(MM't tons gross of 
British shijipiiig sunk in 
.May, and half a million tons 
when Allied ami neutral 
ships Were included, losses 
fell back in June to the 
level of the winter months, 
the official total for that 
month being 329,296 tons, 
of which 22 s, 2A4 tons were 
British ships. With the 
publication of those figures 
on July 15 the official 
monthly returns of shipping 
losses ceased. The follow- 
ing statement was issued by 
the Admiraltv : 


dangers. Neverthcle.ss, the cour.se of 
the Battle of the Atlantic had been 
turned once again, thi.s time to the 
advantage of Britain and her Allies. 
For the finst time since September 
1939 losses were reduced by a sub- 
stantial amount. The curve of sinkings 
was falling awav ; the curve of new 


After totliiy it is not pro- 
posed to continue to publish 
the shipping Io'jscs, due to 
enemy action, at regular inter- 
vals. because valuable inform- 
ation is by this means given to 
the enemy. From time to time 
we sliall, however, gonsider the publication 
of shipping losses as may be required. 

Though the promise implied in the 
last sentence was not fulfilled — despite 
a political agitation many months later 
— a clear indication of the losses until 
the end of October 1941 was given by 
Mr. Churchill to the House of Commons. 
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SURVIVORS OF THE AMERICAN STEEL SEAFARER’ 

This American freighter was attacked by a German dive-bomber about midnight of September 
5-^, 1941 , at the entrance to the Gulf of Suez. She had the customary large flags painted on her 

sides to denote her nationality. She sank m 20 minutes, but all her hands were saved 

some by a Danish vessel and others by a British warship, on whose deck they are here seen, 

interested in the guns, 

I'fiot'), ojfirial : Crou'n Copyright 


The J’riiiK' .Miiii>torV btateineuts in- 
dicated tliat in the quarter July, Augu>t 
and Septendjcr sinkings of British, 
Allied and neutral tonnage amounted 
to about 54(),(KK) tons uross, representing 
an average of about 1.S0,IX)0 tons a 
month. That alloweil for an addition of 
a little over 70,IW tons to the published 
total for June, representing news of 
sinkings rts-eived sub'-eqiient to the 
pubiieation of this tigure. There was 
a slight inerea-ie in October to about 
Jbi.iHtO tons. And in November the 
‘ gri'ut recovery ” of the previous four 
mouths was '■ fully maintained.’’ 

The seveial pha.ses in the Battle of the 
Atlantic as represented by the los.ses of 
Briti.sh, Allied and neutral ships up to 
this period are shown in the accompany- 
ing table of average monthly lo.sses. 


Merchant Shipping Losses 
British, Allied and Neutral 


|[ itloothiy average donng : Tons gross ' 

1 Sfpf. n>40 (nine nnHith-s) . Is2.n00 jl 

I June 194i» -rL‘b. 1941 (niiit* nutiith') . :V*4.(Mto 

,1 M.ir.-M.iv 1941 (tlim* montlia) . .'tfU.oiH) ' 

II Jiiiif 1!»41 (one nitinth) . 4t)O.u00 

!i Jii'y-M-pt 1941 (three numtlN) l''0.iM)(j 

. Oet -Ni»n 1941 (twij monllis) .. 210,000 I' 

Average for 27 months : 

,! Se!)t. 19.J9-X<iv. 1041 . :!10,(jijo 


The first phase was nine months of 
unrestricted U-boat warfare on ships of 


all nationalities. The second phase 
followed the occupation of Norway and 
the collap.se of France, with the enemy's 
acquisition of bases from Narvik to the 
Spanish frontier and the inteiiMfication 
of attacks from the air. The thin! plia.se 
represented the s|)ring offensive of 1911. 
which was checked in June of that 
year. The sharp reduction which 
marked the fifth phase of this never- 
ceasing battle brought the first sub- 
staiituil reduction in losses since the 
enemy s capture of the Channel ports 
and Norwegian bases. That was its 
significance. For there was no reason 
to behove the U-boat campaign had 
slackened in the vigour of its attacks. 
Indeed, Mr. Churchill declared in Nov- 
ember that there were never more 
U-boats or long-range aircraft operating 
than at that time. ” 

The genera! explanation for the drop 
in losses down to the level of the early 
months of the war could onlv lie in 
improved convoy arrangements on the 
North Atlantic route. A Commodore of 
Convoys, Rear-Admiral Burges Watson, 
gave it a.5 hi.s opinion towards the end 
of November that the worst of the 
Atlantic Battle was past— and he had 
been sailing that ocean since the 
beginning of the war. Escorts, he said, 
1902 


were stronger and convoys ot up to 100 
ships could cross the Atlantic in com- 
parative safety. (Admiral Sir Percy 
Noble, Commandor-in-Chief Western 
Approaches, revealed about this time 
that “ recently 100 ships in convoy 
have crossed the Atlantic from America 
to Britain without loss,” an event which 
he described as of an importance equal 
to a minor battle in Libya.) U-boat 


! Total World Losses of Merchant Ships ’ 
i Sept. 1939-Dec. 31, 1941 

(Estimated) 

Tons gross 

' British, Allied and Xeutral (war losses) b, 500 ,i)iin 
i But Ml Xaval Auxiliaries .. .. adO.U'"' 

Biit-rny and Enemy-controlled (war 

in,s^c>,) 6,000,000 

I WuiJd marine losses , . . . . . 1,500,000 

' 15,300.00 0 


World Merchant Ship Construction 

Sept. 1939-Dec. 1941* 

(Estimated) 

Tons gross 

UrfMt Britain . . . . . . 2,000, ('OO 

Briti-ih Empire .. .. 30,0'd) 

rSA 1, .520,01 Ml 

Cimtinenfal Europi- (including .Sweden) l,550,0oo 


5,100. 0'i0 

*E\clU(lin;? .laiKin . margin ot error tor 
Continental Europe is laru'er than for others. 


tactics, also, were changing, Rear- 
Admiral Burges Wat.son said. Most "t 
the attacks wore delivered at night or ni 
the early morning. “ It is a hoM 
U-boat that dares to approach the hive 
which our convoys have become.” The 
Commodores confidence might well 
have been justified had not the event- 
of the following weeks shaken the 
kaleidoscope of the war, so giving a 
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SOUTH AFRICAN MARYLAND BOMBS TRANSPORT IN WESTERN DESERT 
Aft r the successful East African campaign of 1941, concerning which Sir Archibald Sinclair stated that the operations 
f toe S A A F were a primary factor m winning the eictory. South African airmen took up the fight in Libya along 
s^th the Kghth Army. Above, a Maryland bomber ol the S.A.A.F. draws away after dropping a stick of bombs on 
memy transoort vehicles in the desert (December 1041' Photo British Oftcial ■ .Croum Copi^lqht 
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BRILLIANT AND SUCCESSFUL RAID ON VAAGSO AND MAALOy 
On December 27 a combined British force attacked enemy shipping off the islands, and wrecked oil tanks and lactones. 
Nine local quislings were brought away, with a number of loyal Norwegians who wished to join the Allies. Top, British 
Commandos mopping up after fighting in the main street of Vaagso ; in lower photograph our men are seen returning 
to their ships after the operations. nm,,. British Official : Croxm Copyrinhl 






DESTRUCTION OF OIL STORES ON SPITSBERGEN 
The islands of Spitsbergen, under Norwegian sovereignty, have rich deposits of coal, copper and asbestos. Germany 
was planning to use the coal for supplying her forces m the Murmansk offensive, and Allied action was imperative. On 
September 8, 1941 a combined Canadian, British and Norwegian force landed on the islands, burned coal and oil 
dumps, wrecked the mines, and brought away Norwegian miners with their families. This photograph shows burning 
oil dumps at Barentsburg. (fffioal ti'/u-n Copyright 
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completely difierent pattern, set of 
colours and perspective. 

Once again various factors had con- 
tributed to the improvement at sea. 
Among them were better anti-submarine 
measures, stronger aerial protection, 
more British warships. But of chief im- 
portance was the ever larger part being 
played by America and the U.S. Navy. 

By the middle of 1941 American 
naval patrols had been organized and 
were in operation in the Western 
Atlantic ; the U.S. cargo liner “ Robin 


The UNITED STATES and the 
BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
Principal Events, July-December, 1941 

July 

7 American forces land in Iceland. 

Ang. 

I 17 Flying the Panamanian flag, the Americaii- 
owned ex-Danish cargo steamer “ Se.ssa “ 
torpedoed and sunk 300 miles south-west 
ot Iceland ; 24 missing. 

Sept. 

4 U.S. destroyer “ Greer ” attacked by U- 
boat 200 miles south-west of Iceland ; 
torpedoes missed. 

5 U.S. cargo ship “ Steel Seatarer *’ bombed 
and sunk in Gulf of Suez. 

11 President Roosevelt announces “ Shoot 
fir-it *’ policy. American - owned, e.x- 
Danish cargo vessel “Montana,” of Pana- 
manian registry, torpedoed and sunk 580 
miles south-west of Iceland. 

19 Cargo vessel “Pink Star,” American-owned, 
Panamanian flag, sunk by submarine south- 
west of Iceland. 

27 'Hie tanker " I. C. White ” torpedoed, 
pliclled and sunk in south Atlantic oft' 
Brazilian coast ; she was flying the Pana- 
manian flag but had an all-American crew, 
of whom three were killed. 

Oct. 

9 In a message to Congress President 
Roosevelt calls for revision of Neutrality 
Act. 

16 Fl>ing the Panamanian flag, the American- 
owned ex-Danish cargo vessel “ Bold 
Venture” sunk 600 miles south-west of 
Iceland. 

17 U.S. destroyer “Kearny” torpedoed 350 
miles south-west of Iceland ; reached 
port ; 11 killed. 

19 The cargo vessel “Lehigh,” flying the 
American flag, torpedoed and sunk in south 
Atlantic off West African coast. 

30 U.S. destroyer “ Reuben James ” torpedoed 
and sunk off Iceland : seven officers and 
K 8 men missing. 

30 U.S. naval tanker *’ Salinas ” torpedoed 
south-west of Iceland; reached pon. 

Nov. 

0 U.S. cruiser captures German motorship 
“ Odenwald ” sailing under the American 
flag. 

13 Bill revising Neutrality Act to permit arm- 
ing of U.S. merchant ships and their entry 
into war zones passed by House of Repre- 
.sentatives (212 votes to 194). 

Dec. 

11 United States at war with Germany and 
Italy. 


•Moor ■’ bad been torpedoed and sunk in 
the South Atlantic {see Chapter 174). 
Early in July United States forces 
landed in Iceland, and President Roose- 
velt as Comniander-in-Cliief of the U.S. 
forces is.sued orders to the Navy ‘‘ that 
all necessary steps be taken to ensure 
the safety of communications in the 
approaches between Iceland and the 
United States.” This meant that 
American warship.s and merchantmen 
would from now on be sailing in the war 
zone as defined by the Axis, but not the 
zone laid down in the American Neu- 
trality Act, for the border of that zone 
passed just east of Iceland. On -August 
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LIGHTER PROTECTION LOK MERCHANTMEN 
It was announced in the autumn of 1941 that defensively armed merchant ships in convoy were 
provided with fighter aircraft. This photograph shows a Hurricane being lowered on to the 
catapult of a cargo vessel. On the approach of enemy bombers the machine is launched; should 
the pilot be unable to land subsequently on friendly territory within range he must bale out 
and take to his dinghy. The service is operated by pilots of the Merchant Service Fighter Unit 
of the R.A.F. Photo, British Ojficial : Crown Copyright 


17 an ex-Danish ship taken over by 
the U.S. Maritime Commission and flying 
the Panamanian flag was torpedoed and 
sunk 300 miles south-west of Iceland ; 
while on September 5 the “ Steel Sea- 
farer ” was bombed in the Gulf of Suez, 
the second merchant ship flying the Stars 
and Stripes to be smik by Axis attack. 

Of greater significance had been an 
attack by a German submarine on the 
American destroyer “ Greer ” oil Ice- 
land (September 4). The torpedoes 
missed, but to the Americans that was 
not the point. The shooting had begun 
and now the U.S. Navy was ordered to 
“ shoot first.” In a momentous speech 
ou September 11 President Roosevelt 
declared : 

” Let this warning be ckar. From now 
on, if Geriran or Italian vessels of war 
enter the waters the protection of which is 
necessary for American defence, they do so 
at tliQir own peril. The orders which I Lave 
given as Comnia:ider-iri-Clitef of the United 
States Army and Kavy are to carry out 
lliat policy — at once.” 

“ Our patrolling vessels a. id aeroplanes,” 
the President added. “ wdll protect all mer- 
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Naval Auxiliaries Lost 1 


Joly-December, 1941 


Date reported 

Name 

Tons 

gross 

1 

Formerly owned by | 

i 

July 18 

August 4 

SeptemUr 11 
Dctolvr 8 
Octolier 2.3 
; December 28 

',i 

Uitly Soraers 

Snacfell 

Tonbridge 

Ctirndd 

Springbank 

('hakdina 

8,194 

1,713 

CS3 

1,791 

3,033 

Canadian National 
Steamships 

Isle of Man Steam 
Packet Co. 

Southern Railway ; 

Cory Colliers ; 

Amlnnv Weir & Co. 
British India Steam j 
.Vavigation Co ; 


chant ships — not only American ships but 
ships of any flag — engaged in commerce in 
our defensive waters.’’ 

Following further incidents oil Ice- 
land and in the South Atlantic, President 
Roosevelt on October 9 m iu a Message 
to Congress urging the 
revision of the Neu- ^ ^ 

trality Act to permit ^J^hantmen 
the arming of U.b. mer- 
chant ships, as a ” matter of immediate 
necessity and extreme urgency.” He 
also called for the repeal of the provision 
banning U.S. ships from trading in 
belligerent zones, .so that American 
goods could be delivered under 'the 
American flag and the true intent of 
the Lend-Lease Act carried out. The 
necessary Bill was introduced at once, 
and in the middle of November it was 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
Before another month had passed 
America was at war with the .\xis 
Powers. ' 

Whether American naval vessels had 
succeeded in sinking any of the U-boats 
engaged in the attacks south-west of 
Iceland was not 
known, for it was 
announced that the 
U.S. Navy Depart- 
ment would follow 
the British Ad- 
miralty’s policy of 
silence about the 
success of the anti- 
submarine cam- 
paign. The Ad- 
miralty on occasions 
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MISS VICTORIA A. DRUMMOND, 
M.B.E. 

A qualified ship’s engineer — the only 
woman to hold such a post m the British 
Merchant Navy — Miss Drummond brought 
her ship through a heavy bombing attack 
and, in the words of her captain, inspired 
every man down below to give of his best. 
She was awarded the M.B.E. in July 1941. 

'* iJfubj -ViVror” 

(li'parted from that policy. Several 
eiicounter.'i between merchant ships 
and .‘iiibniannes were annonncecl which 
demon.'trateil the cool re.^onrcefulness of 
the Merchant Navy eunners a.s well as 
the effectiveness of their defensive 
arniament. In one iinstanee a U-boat, 
attacking a convoy at niyht, received a 
direct hit m the conniii" tower with the 
first shot when the main ann had been 
brought to bear, machine-gun tracer 
bullets being used to 
give the direction. The 
submarine came back 
for more --.and got it ! 
She 'unk after two more shots had 
found their mark. From the beginning 
of the war up to October 7, 19 tl, 
seventy successful gun 
engagements had taken 
place between merchant 
vessels and U-boats, the 
latter either being sunk 
or driven off. At the 
same date 81 enemv 
aircraft had been shot 
down bv tlie defensive 
armament of merchant 
ships and fishing craft. 

By prompt action 
and good shooting the 
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master of one ship himselt brought 
down an enemy plane on its first attack ; 
he was awarded the O.B.E. On another 
occasion a small merchant ship, the 
■■ Nephrite,” was in a convoy which was 
attacked by about 10 German aircraft. 
One plane was 
driven off by the 
ship’s niachine- 
gun.s, when a 
second came at 
the vessel in a 
low-level attack. 

Just as the air- 
craft was ri.sing 
to clear the mast 
it was hit on the 
engine.^. O i 1 
spattered down 
on the deck ; the 
plane struck tlie 
mast and crashed 
into the sea. 

Not only was 
the defensive 
armament o f 
merchant ships 
continually im- 
proved and gun- 
n e r y training 
extended, but 

new methods were introduced. In 
October it was announced that to 
combat the menace of the long-range 
aircraft now being used to an increasing 
extent against Atlantic shipping, certain 
ships had been provided with fighter 
aircraft which could be catapulted into 
the air. After dealing with the enemy 
the pilot had to land at a shore base if 
there was one within reach, or in the 
sea close to the ship so as to be picked 
up. “ This new method of trade defence," 


it was added, “ has already proved 
succes.sful both in averting attacks and 
in destroying German long-range air- 
craft.” Not only raiding aircraft but also 
spotting planes (which reported convoy 
movements to the U-boats) could be 
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SHIPPING LOSSES COMPARED WITH THOSE 
OF 1914-18 

The heavy line in graph indicates losses of merchant ships Irom September 
1939 until November 1941 — when the issue of official news of sinkings 
was discontinued. Note the remarkable similarity to the losses during 
the war of 1914-18 over a like period (tighter line). 


dealt with in this way. On one day some 
time later two Focke-Wulf aircraft were 
shot down and a third badly damaged 
by catapulted British fighters — and “we 
suffered no casualties in these actions." 

During these months stories of the 
courage and fortitude of merchant 
seamen against incredible odds were 
legion. These men faced not merely the 
weapons of a ruthless enemy but the 
horrors of starvation and madness as they 
drifted fordavs on rafts and in lifeboats. 


The Allied Mercantile Marine 

(And losses sustained since each country entered tbe war up to July 1941) 
Numbers and Tons Gross 



Norway 

Nether* 

lands 

Greece 

Fighting 

France 

Belgium 

Poland 

Totals 

UV 08 (t Tons) 

Total at date of entry into 
war inumbers and tons' 

840 

3,810.000 

557 

2,620,000 

305 

1,230,000 

126 

570,000 

88 

370,000 

36 

130,000 

1 952 

8,730’oo6 

Losses to end of June 
1941 

ICl 

500,000 

77 

370,000 

0.5 

230,000 

34 

170.000 

34 

170,000 

4 

30,000 

335 

1,530,000 

Ships in service, July 1941 

Aut 719 

T(ms 3,250,000 

480 

2,250.000 

240 

1,000,000 

92 

400,000 

54 

200,000 

32 

100,000 

1,617 

7,200,000 


Merchant Shipping Losses by Enemy Action 


?ept. ]03t>-D»‘C. :u, 1940 
Jan 1. 1941-Jiiru* 30, 1941* 


Aflditional to Junp 30, 1941 (ajiproN ) 
July 31. 1941 (approx ) 


British 

AlUed 

Neutral 

Totals 

Ton-' 

Tons gr«)''S 

Ton-b uri)>s 

Ton-' irro-bS 

2,821,440 

787,106 

916,682 

4,525,228 

1,7.-':!,«'J2 

710,941 

98,161 

2,592,794 

4,60.5,132 

1,49.3,047 

1,014,843 

7,113,022 


(approx ) 


70,000 
1 ,300,000 


8,500,000 


•Ofheial total 
reiKirto 


a^ pul-lMieil in July ; approxiiuatuly 70,000 toiu to te aiidcd for 
d »ub'‘f(|n«*iitly 


through the paralysing 
cold of the N. Atlantic 
or exposed to the grim 
menace of sharks in 
southernwaters. Among 
the ordeals of some 
parties were 500 miles 
in the North Atlantic 
in an open boat ; 13 days 
on a partly submerged 
float in the blistering 
tropical sun with 
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‘SURVIVORS PICKED UP’ 

Behind the bnet announcement ot 
rescue lies often a story of fearful hard- 
ships, heroic endurance and fine courage. 
Documentary photographs from the Battle 
of the Seven Seas : (i) After lo days in 
gale-swept waters an officer and two 
seamen (one badly scalded) are rescued 
by a British cruiser ; only that morning 
their lifeboat had capsized. (2) Survivors 
from another torpedoed merchantman 
about to be picked up. (3) Seaman of 
a bombed ship swims to a lifebuoy 
thrown from a destroyer. (4) This 
man and another were the only 
survivors from a U-boat attack. (5' 
After 1 1 days this raft was sighted 
by a British warship ; on it was 
one pitiful survivor, with the bodies of 
two officers which he had not strength 
to push overboard. 

Photos. Associated Press ; Central 
Ptess ; Keifstone 
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‘ PRINCE OF WALES/ WITH PREMIER ON BOARD, PASSES AN ATLANTIC CONVOY 
Returning from his meeting (August 14, 1941) with Mr. Roosevelt in the North Atlantic, Mr. Churchill orders the 
battleship to alter course so that he will get a close view of an Atlantic convoy which passes. Note defensive gun 
at stem of the nearest merchantman. Inset, an Italian supply ship sunk by the R.A.F. of Mediterranean Command. 
Top, defence of merchantmen against enemy dive-bombers : balloons are here being transferred from a balloon 
launch to merchant ships. Photo.^^ British Official : Cro^cn Copyright 

igio 



an escort of sharks and only one biscuit 
for food ; nine stormy days in a life- 
boat — 11 men were buried at sea, 
then a lonely rocky coast was sighted, 
and out of the 12 men who reached 
that shore only six survived. 

A notable Merchant Navy award was 
made in July 1941 — the M.B.E. to 
Second Engineer Miss Victoria Drum- 
mond. Her ship was attacked and 
damaged by German aircraft. She sent 
the engine-room staff above and stayed 
alone to coax an extra knot or two out 
of the engines. That ship owed her 
escape to the skill of her master and the 
bravery of her Second Engineer. 

News of German surface raiders in 
the second half of 1941 was less one- 
sided than in the former months. In 
September a British submarine sank an 
Italian ship of the “ Eamb ” class in the 





LIFE JACKET FOR STOKERS 
The ‘ Cavill ’ life jacket — named after its 
inventor, Capt. Cavill, R.N.R. — 

does not hamper movement and was 
designed especially for wear by engine-room 
and catering ratings. It is filled with kapok 
and can be quickly donned. 

Photo, Fov 

Mediterranean ; one of these vessels, 
small but fast, had been acting as a 
commerce raider when she was sunk by 
the New Zealand cruiser “ Leander ” 
six months earlier (see illus., page 1765). 
On November 22 H.M.S. Devonshire ” 
sank a German merchant raider in the 
South Atlantic. A few days earlier, near 
Australia, H.M.A.S. " Sydney ” came 
upon the heavily armed merchant raider 
“ Kormoran ” (ex “ Steiermark ”). The 
German ship was sunk, but the 
“ Sydney ” was also lost — with all 
hands. The “ Kormoran ” had been 
roaming the Atlantic and Indian Oceans 
for a year and had sunk nine merchant 



TEACHING MERCHANT SEAMEN TO BEAT OFF RAIDERS 
At their guns our seamen warded off the attacks of enemy aircraft and U-boats, and soon began 
to pile up a handsome score of hits. This photograph shows Chinese seamen being taught 
how to use A.A. machine-guns ; it was taken at a gunnery school in a British port. The man 
looking through the sights is a boatswain who had already been once torpedoed. 

Photo, British Official C'roicn Copyright 


•ships. She was armed with . at least 
six 5.9-in. gims, carried two aircraft, 
and had torpedo tubes under water and 
on deck. 

By the end of 1941 enemy action had 
accounted for about 8,500,000 tons gross 
of British, Allied and neutral shipping 
since the beginning of the war, while 
Axis losses were about 5,000,000 tons 
ijross, though the world’s trade routes 


had been denied the enemy. It was an 
urgent task to keep shipping losses below 
the rate of new construction and to 
build up shipping as the springboard 
for offensive action. The huge American 
shipbuilding programme, stepped up 
to war proportions early in 1941, was 
beginning to bear fruit, while men-of- 
war and merchant ships continued to 
flow from British yards at an increasing 
rate. " Liberty 
Fleet Day’’ 
was celebrated in 
the United States 
on September 27 
by the launching 
of 14 merchant 
ships, the largest 
mass launching 
since 1914-18. 
But with America 
at war, new 
oceans involved, 
new demands be- 
ing made on the 
Navies of Britain 
and America and 
new fields opening 
up for U-boats, 
our losses were 
once again to 
reach serious pro- 
portions with the 
turn of the year. 
This phase, so 
sharply diSerenti- 
ated in character, 
is dealt with in a 
later chapter. 


1 WARSHIP LOSSES (NAMED SHIPS ONLY) 


to December 31, 1941 





British Empire 
KR.P,, etc.) 

V.S.A. 

Germany * 

[Italy * 

Japan 

Battleships 


2 

2 

1 

2 i 

Battle Cruisers . . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

' 

Cruisers . . 

VI 

— 


10 

- i 

Auxiliary Cruisers (etc.). . 
Aircraft Carriers (also 

27 

— 


1 


auxiliary) 

2 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Destroyers 

56 

3 

13 

26 


Submarines 

32 

— 

14 

14 



Submarine Depots 

— 

— 

— 





Anti-Aircraft Ships 

1 

— 







Monitors . . 

1 

— 







Sloops and Escort Ships. . 

7 

— 





__ 

Corvettes . . 

6 

— 






Patrol Ships 

4 

— 

3 





Minelayers 

2 

1 


1 



Minesweepers 

14 

1 

2 

1 


Trawlers, Drifters 

Whalers, Tugs, Yachts, 

141 

— 

— 


— 

Kiver Gunboats, Small 
Craft. Mooring Vessels, 






Arnicii Boarding 
Steamers, etc. . . 

24 

1 


1 


Torpedo Boats . . 





3 

_ ) 

Tankers . . 





2 

1 

Transports 



1 




1 

Supply Ships 







1 

; 

Other vessels 

— 

1 


1 

- 

TOTALS— 1 

1 1 minor 

\ 

135 

2U0 

5 

42 

■ 

.^2 

11 

2 

? 


Numerous other vessels have been sunk, particularly German and Italian 
sabmarmes and Gennan B-hoatfi, whose names have not been announced 
Dumber 7-^*1 **1941 * degree to Japanese losses for the period 
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BATTLE-SCARRED BUT DAUNTLESS, LONDON CARRIES ON 
Photographs of the Metropolis as the second year of war came to a close : (i) 
Bombed North London church serves as emergency water tank for fire fighting. 

(2) Base of Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square (publicity for new national loaf). 

(3) A temporary shortage of sweets and tobacco was later rectified. (4) A.R.P. 

for the Eros statue in Piccadilly Circus {see also illus. No. i, p. 831). {5) Tomato 

queue : increased production and better distribution made this succulent fruit 
much more plentiful later. (6) Famous London statues removed to Berkhamsted, 
Herts, for their own safety : the Burghers of Calais from Westminster ; George III 

from Cockspur Street ; William III and Viscount Wolseley. 

Photo',, For . Topunl Press ; F. P. Winstorie ; As^oriafed Ptf^s 
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HOME FRONT, JULY-DECEMBER, 1941 : GIGANTIC 
EFFORT FOR GREATER ARMS PRODUCTION 

All Aid for Russia — Churchill-Roosevelt Meeting and the Atlantic Charter — • 

Urge for More Production — Cabinet Changes in July 1941 — Auchinleck 
and Waved Exchange Posts — Three-Power Supply Conference in Moscow — • 

New Fire Prevention Order — Concentration of Industries — Home Guard 
Reorganization — Japan Enters the War — Mr. Churchill .Again Visits .America 


H igh summer of 1941 found the 
British people comrades in war 
with the Russians who, separated 
by much more than distance, by past 
traditions and present ideologies, were 
now brought very near by Hitler’s 
invasion. The involvement of the 
Soviet Union deprived opposition to 
the war, chiefly coming as it did from 
the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
of such point and power as it had ever 
possessed ; and in factories and work- 
shops British workers strove their 
utmost to give the most tangible ex- 
pression to their feeling of solidarity 
with their Russian comrades. It had 
only to be understood that the output 
was destined to help in the defence of 
Leningrad, Kiev, or Odessa, for the 
production-curve to go rocketing sky- 
wards. In September there was a 
“ Tanks for Russia ” week which re- 
sulted in a 20 per cent increase on the 
previous *' best.” 

So far as the British were concerned, 
those summer months were months of 
preparation, although already there 
were some who urged that, if not a 
second front, at least a series of diver- 
sions should be embarked upon so as 
to relieve the terrible pressure on the 
Russians. Mr. Churchill had no difficulty 
in meeting the critics and indeed, follow- 
ing his bold declaration (on June 22) of 
all aid for Russia, the Premier was en- 
joying a further lease of his always 
great popularity. That popularity was 
still further enhanced by his venture- 
some journeys acro.ss the Atlantic. 

First news of Mr. ChurehiH’s meeting 
with President Roosevelt was given by 
Mr. Attlee in a special broadcast from 
Downing Street at 3 p.m. on August 14. 
'■ I have come to tell you about an 
important meeting between the Pre.si- 
dent of the United States and the 
Prime Minister,” he said, “ which has 
taken place, and of a Declaration 
of Principles which has been agreed 
between them.” Then the Deputy 
Prime Minister proceeded to read the 
statement which the two statesmen had 
agreed to issue, in which it was briefly 
recorded that the President and Prime 
Minister, accompanied by officials and 
high-ranking officers, had met at sea 


and had examined the whole problem 
of the supply of munitions of war. 
Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Supply, 
had joined in these coiifereuces prior to 
proceeding to AVashington to tliscuss 
further details with the officials of the 
United States Government. Then fol- 
lowed the joint declaration which will 
live in history as the Atlantic Charter 
(see Historic Documents, page 1920). 

The Prime Mini.stcr had made the 
journey on board the new Briti.sh 
battleship “ Prince of Wales,” and 
among those who accompanied him 
were Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, Fir.st 
Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff ; 
General Sir John Dill, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff : Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Wilfrid Freeman, Ahce- 
Chief of the Air Staff ; and Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, Permanent Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The President, who it was given out 


had t.aken a fi.shing cruise off the coast 
of Maine in his yacht ” Potomac,” had 
embarked on the L’nited States cruiser 
“ Augusta ” to meet Mr. Churchill on 
board the “ Prince of Wales ” ; those 
accompanying him included Admiral 
Harold Stark, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions ; Admiral King, Commaiuler-in- 
Chief of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet ; General 
George Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Army ; Mr. Sumner Welles, Under- 
secretary of State ; Mr. Harry Hopkins, 
Mr. Averell Harritnan, and the Premier'.s 
two sons, Ensign Franklin Roosevelt 
and Captain Elliot Roosevelt. 

During the conversations the Presi- 
dent and Prime Mini.ster sent a message 
to M. Stalin stating that they had 
considered the report of Mr. Haria’ 
Hopkins on hi.s return from his recent 
visit to Moscow, and were consulting 
together as to how best our two 
countries can help your country in the 



DURING THE ‘TANKS FOR RUSSIA’ WEEK 

The week beginning September 22. 1941 was set aside as one in which Britain’s entire output 
of tanks should be earmarked for the Red Army, then struggling for life against the mighty 
Nazi hosts. Here women workers applying finishing touches to Matilda tanks are painting a 

greeting to our Russian Allies. 

Photo, Keystone 
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RATIONING OF CLOTHING 

When immediate clothes rationing was 
introduced on June 2 the 26 ‘ margarine ’ 
coupons m the ration book were made valid 
for clothing — this being a temporary device 
to prevent forestalling. Later, on August 18, 
proper clothing cards labove) were issued 
at Post Offices. (See also iilus., p. 1719.) 

Photo. L.X.A 


splondiil defi'iice that yoti arc making 
against Nazi attack." Both Britain 
and America wore .striving to provide 
the very maximum supplies mo.st 
urgently needed, and alreadv many 
shiploads had left for Russia. Then, 
with a view to the con.sideration of a 
more long-term policy, a meeting at 
Mo.scow was suggested. 

“ We realize fully liow vitally imp<.»itant 
to the defeat of Hitlerism is the brave ami 
steadfast resistance of the Soviet Union, 
and we hvl therefore that we must not in 
any circiimstances fail to act quickly and 


immediately in this matter of planning the 
progiamme for the future allocation of our 
joint resources 

On his return journey Mr. Churchill 
called at Iceland, where he reviewed 
British and American troops, and arrived 
back in London on August 18. On the 
24th he broadcast an account of his 
“ momentous talks with our great friend, 
the President of the United States.” 

'■ Exactly when- wi- met is a secret, tiul 
I don’t think 1 shall be indiscreet if I go so 
far as to .say that it was ‘ somewhere in the 
Atlantic.' . . . The next three days,” went 
on Mr. Churchill, “ were spent in company, 
in comradeship with Mr. Roosevelt, while 
the two staffs were in continual council. 
The meeting was symbolic of the deep 
underlying unitn^s which stir, and at decisive 
moments rule, the English-speaking peoples 
throiiglioiit the world ; nay more, something 
even mor<‘ majestic, the marshalling of the 
good forct^ of the world against the evil 
forct.*s now so formidable and triumphant 
over Europe and a large part of Asia Wc 
liad (be idea when w'c met there — the 
Pre.'^ident and I — that, without attempting 
to ilraw final and tnrmal peace aims and 
war aims, it wa^ necessary to give all peoples, 
and especially the ()py>re>.se<l ami coiiqucrcd 
peojiU-ft, a .'.iinple, rougb-aml-i* ady, wartime 
statement of the goal towards which the 
Hritlsh Commonwealth aial the United 
States mean to make their uav . and thus 
make a way for others to march with them 
upon a road which will certalnlv he painful 
and mav he long.” 

Then Mr. Churchill pointed out the 
differences shown in the joint declaration 
from the attitude adopted by the .Allies 
during the latter part of the last war . 
the United States and Great Britain 
do not now assume that there will never 
be any more war ; and, instead of 
trying to ruin German trade by all 
kinds of additional trade barriers and 
hindrances, they had definitely adopted 
the view that “ it is not in the interests 
of the world 
and ol our two 
countries that 
any large nation 
should be unpros 
perous or shut out 
from the means ol 
making a decent 
living for itself 
and its people by 
its industry and 
enterprise." Next 
came a n)e.s.sage 
of hope to the 
oppre.ssed peoples 
of Europe ; " Help 
i.s coming ; mighty 
forces are arming 
in your behalf. 

Have faith, have 
hope ; deliverance 
is sure.” 

Four months 
later Mr. Churchill 
crossed the Atlan- 
tic again, this time 


on board the battleship “ Duke of 
A’ork.” His arrival in Washington was 
officially announced on December 23 ; 
accompanying him were stated to be 
Lord Beaverbrook, Admiral Sir Dudley 
Pound, Mr. J. G. AVinant (U.S. Am- 
bassador in London), Mr. Averell 
Harriman (Mr Roosevelt’s lease-lend 
representative). Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Charles Portal, Field- 
Marshal Sir John Dill, Premier’s 
and a consi<lerable tech- Christmas in 
nical staff. As before, Washington 
be was about to engage 
in consultations with the President on aO 
questions relevant to the joint war 
effort of the two countries. Mr. 
Chprchill’s address to the American 

Congress on December 26 was a 
milestone in the history of Anglo- 
American co-operation. (For text see 
page 1968.) From Washington Mr. 
Churchill went on to Canada ; he 
arrived in Ottawa on December 29 and 
on December 30 addressed the Canadian 
Parliament. Again his enthusiasm, 
his confidence, his hope, secured for 
him a great personal triumph. On 

January 1. 1942 he returned- to 

Washington, and arrived back in 

England on January 17. 

Popular as was the Prime Minister, he 
was not immune from criticism in these 
summer months of 1941 ; still less so 
was his Government. He was charged 
with carrying too much responsibility, 
and surrounding himself with Ministers 
and advisers who, with the notable 
exception of Lord Beaverbrook, were 
“ yes men.” In particular it was urged 
that the Prime Minister would do well 
to relieve himself of the portfolio of the 



NEW MINISTERS IN THE JULY CABINET 

Among Cabinet changes oi July 19, 1941 was the transfer ot 
Mr. R. A. Butler (right) from his post of Under-Secretary for Foreign 
AHairs to the Presidency of the Board of Education, vacated by 
Mr. Herwald Ramsbotham. Mr. Brendan Bracken (left), appointed 
Minister of Information, was a practical journalist long associated 
with leading financial newspapers. 

Ph/ilos, Topical PresA 
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THREE-POWER CONFERENCE IN MOSCOW, SEPTEMBER 29- 
OCTOBER 1, 1941 

Here, in the presence of representatives of Great Britain, the U.S.S.R. and the United States of 
America, M. Molotov is signing documents connected with the epoch-making conference of 
the three nations for the concerting of war measures against Hitlerism. 

Photo, British Official ; Crown Copyright 


Minister of Defence. But Mr. Churchill 
insisted that it would be quite im- 
possible for him to remain at the helm 
of state with lessened powers or de- 
creased responsibilities. 

From every quarter came expressions 
of deep concern for the progress of the 
nation’s war effort. In the House of 
Commons M.P.s of all parties were 
loud in their complaints of Civil Service 
dilatoriness, of industrial mismanage- 
ment, of frustration. Occa.sionally the 
criticism welled up into a ding-dong 
battle. Thus in July there was a long 
debate on War production, of which the 


so bad as they seemed. The Prime 
Minister on July 14 e.xpressed his con- 
cern over some of the statements and 
allegations. Such statements, he said, 
were reported widely and gave an 
impression to the world that we were 
managing things badly. Still the critics 
were unrepentant and unsubdued, and 
on J uly 2o a motion for the appointment 
of a Minister of Production to co- 
ordinate all aspects of production con- 
nected with the war effort was tabled 
by a group of M.P.s. Again there was a 
lengthy debate, and again the Prime 


Minister was called upon to reply. On 
the whole his review of the country’s 
effort was encouraging ; production in 
all its forms had gone steadily and 
.swiftly ahead, he as.serted, not only in 
volume but even in momentum. As 
for the demand for a Minister of Pro- 
duction he rejected it out of hand. 

Whore is tlie Minister who is going to 
teach the present Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction how to make aircraft qtiicker and 
bettor than they arc being made now ? ” 
he asked. “ Where is the Minister who is 
going to interfen* with Lord Beaverbrook’s 
control and discliarge of the functions of the 
Minister of Supply ? When you have 
decided on the man let mo know his name.” 

If members were not satisfied, then 
he hoped they would not hesitate to go 


motif was the demand that a “real INTER-ALLIED CONFERENCE AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE 

Ministry of Production ’ should be set Representatives oi Bntain and the Dominions, of Russia, of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, 


up ; and there were allegations of in- 
efficiency and waste. Widespread 
publicity was given to a declaration by 
Sir John Wardlaw-Milne that the 


Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, Free France, Greece and Yugoslavia gathered at St. James’s Palace 
on September 24, 1941 to endorse the Atlantic Charter and formulate plans for reprovisioning 
Europe after the end of the war. The table plan at left gives the names of the delegates. 

Photo, P X.A. 
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country was working at only 75 per cent 
of full efficiency, and Col. Moore- 
Brabazon, Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, was unable to do much to convince 
the critics that things were nothing like 


TABLE PLAN 


Mr. W. J. Jordan 
Mr. S. Waterson 
Mr. S. Lai 
Yugoslavia 
M Sucej 
M. Nincic 

u.s.s.n. 

M Bogomolov 
M. Maisky 
Poland 

Count Raezynski 
M Scrasburger 

Norway 

M Lie 

Major Sunde 
Netherlands 
Dr. Van Kleffens 
Dr. Steenberghe 
M. Welter 
Luxemburg 



Rt. Hon. S, M. Bruce 
Mr. Frederic Hudd 
Mr. R. Law 
Rt. Hon. Lord Moyne 
Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery 
Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Cranborne 
Rt. Hon. 

A. Greenwood 
Rt. Hon. Anthony 
Eden (presiding) 
Belgium 

M. Spaak 
M. Guct 

Czechoslovakia 

M. Masaryk 
M. Osusky 

Free France 
M. Cassin 
M. Deican 
M. Tsouderos 


M. Bech M. Varvaressos 
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GIGANTIC SCHEME OF FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


In readiness lor simultaneous sale throughout the United Kingdom on November 17, 1941, 
approximately 30,000 tons of canned meats, fish and beans were distributed to shops. Most oi 
these commodities came from the U S.A A points system of values for this food was introduced : 
A and B coupons were worth one point each, while C coupons counted as two each (book below). 
Above, filling cans with powdered milk issued to supplement supplies of liquid milk 
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to a division. For the rest he repudiated 
any charge ot inefficiency and slackness 
m the lactones. 

" ISeventy-tive per cent of what ? " he asked 
in reference to Sir J, Wardlaw .Milne’s 
allegation ' I have tried to find a datum 
line, and took the three months after 
Dunkirk. Then our people worked to 'he 
utmost limit of their strength . . Tie re 
was a great spurt in June. July and August 
of last year. This produced an altogether 


abnormal intlatiun ot production. It we 
take those three months as the datum line, 
is it true that we are onlv working to seventy- 
live per cent of that ? . . . There were 
several reasons why we could not maintain 
indefinitely the intense efforts of I he past 
year . workers must have reasonable mini- 
mum holidays — at least one vteeks holiday 
in the year Sunday work had been piac- 
tioally eliminated — and nece.ssarily so ; 
allow antes l ad to he made for the very 
severe chatige in the diet of the heavy 
manual worker.” 


Then a great maiiv of the people in 
war industry were trainees and new- 
comers. There had been wide-spread 
dislocation as a result of air raids ; key 
war industries had to be dispersed 
throughout the country. 

“ In sfiite ot all the troubles I havt 
enumerated, the Ministry of Supply output 
in the last three months has been greater 
than in the three months of the Dunkirk 
period. The Ministry has one-third more 
people working in its factories. Thus, 
despite dilution, dispersion, reduced food 
and black-out and all the troubles 1 have 
described, each man ls turning out, on the 
whole, each day. as much as he did in that 
time of almost siiperliunian effort. . . . 
We are now in tlie 23rd month of this war. 
We hav'e lost large stocks of equipment on 
the beaches of Dunkirk, our food has been 
rationed, our meat reduced, we have been 
bombed and Mackod-out. and yet, even in 
this seventh quarter of the war, our total 
output of warlike stores has been nearly 
twice as great as in the seventh quarter of 
the last war. and has equalled our production 
in the 1-lth and culminating peak point of the 
last war. To re.ach in two years the level only 
achieved in the fourth year of the last war 
is, I submit, an achievement which deserves 
something better tlian flouts and jeers.” 


Changes 
in the 
Cabinet 


Mr. Churchill made a number ot 
changes in the Cabinet. On June 29 it 
was announced that Lord Beaverbrook 
(who since May 1, on 
the vacation of his 
post as Minister of 
Aircraft Production, 
had been Minister of State) bad been 
appointed Minister of Supply in place of 
. Sir Andrew Duncan, who was returning 
to the Board of Trade in succession to 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton. Two days later 
Mr. Lyttelton wa.s appointed Minister of 
State in the Middle Ea.st ; on the same 
day it was announced that General Sir 
Archibald Waved, C.-in-C. Middle East, 
was exchanging posts with General Sir 
Claude Auchinleck, C.-in-C. India. Fur 
ther Cabinet changes were announced on 
July 19. Mr. R. A. Butler was appointed 
President of the Board of Education 
in place of Mr. H. Ramsbotham. elevated 
to the peerage. Mr. Brendan Bracken 
became Minister of Information in place 
of Mr. Duff Cooper, who was given the 
appointment of Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and (it was stated) was 
about to proceed to the Far East to 
examine the arrangements for consulta- 
tion and coordination between the 
British military, administrative, and 
political authorities, with a view to 
suggesting how these arrangements 
could be made more effective. At the 
same time Lord Hankey exchanged the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy for the post 
of Paymaster-General — now combined 
with the chairmanship of a number of 
War Cabinet committees and other 
special duties. 

Although America was not yet actu- 
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PREMIER AND PRESIDENT CONFER IN 
WASHINGTON 

On December 23 Mr Churchill reached Washington with Service 
chiefs for a conference with President Roosevelt on the vital 
issues raised by Japan’s attack. In (3) the Premier and Mr. Roosevelt 
are seen at the Council table ; in (4) Sir John Dill, Sir Dudley 
Pound and Sir Charles Portal study maps at the British Embassy. 
On December 26 Mr. Churchill addressed Congress ; three days later 
he reached Ottawa, where on the 30th he spoke to the members 
of the legislature in the House of Commons (i) Later he 
inspected Naval Cadets (2) ; Government House in background. 
Photos, British Official: Crown Copyright; Associated I’ress; 
Keystone 







PREMIER ADDRESSES BERMUDAN ASSEMBLY 
After the conclusion of his momentous visit to America Mr Churchill 
flew by way of Bermuda to Britain. At Bermuda he explained the 
situation to the House of Assembly ttopj. On the last stage, in the 
Boeing flying boat * Berwick,’ the Premier for a time took over the 
controls (right). He landed at Plymouth on January 17, 1942. 
}*hotos, British Official . Ciown Cojiyritjht 



ally at war, hi‘r aid to the Detiioeracies 
was ir.ountiiig. On July 17 Mr. Hurry 
Hopkins, President Roosevelt’s personal 
representative, arrived again in Britain 
to discuss the que,-,tion of improving 
the flow of material supplies across the 
Atlantic. Next day Mr, Hopkins stated : 

■■ We arc launching the higgc.-,t iiicrcl.ant 
ahipbuihlinK programme ever imdcrtakon 
by any country. . . . We arc goit;g to i,ec 
that food is> in tiiose shiii.-. . . . \Vc Itavc 
launcliod our va.-'t programme of airciaft 
production wliicii L- moving ahead rapidly. ” 
Finally he .said that he was going to discuss 
with Mr. Herbert Moiiison ■’ supplies for 
civil defence-- everything required for fire 
lighting in in av\ hoinhing attack.” 


Three- Power 
Conference 
in Moscow 


The Thiee-Power Supply conference 
suggested by the President and the 
Premier in their message to M. Stalin 
was held in Moscow 
from September 29 to 
October 1. The British 
ileh> 2 iit-ion was headed 
by Lord Bcaverbrook, and the American 
by Mr. Harriniiin. Six committees 
thoroughly investigated the special 
problems of the Army, Navv-, aviation, 
transport, raw materials, and medical 
matters. .Vt the conclusion of the con- 
ference a jo-iit -.tatement was i;sued bv 
Lord Boaverbrook and Mr. Harriman. 


“ Tho conference, a.ssembleii under tlie 
ebairmansbip of .M. .Molotov, examined all 
the available re'^ourcots of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in conjunction witli the ]’roduction 
capacity of the U.S. and Britain. It I'.as 
now been decided to } lace at tfie of 

the Soviet Government piacticaily every re- 
quirement for whicli the Soviet military and 
civil authorities asked. The Soviet Govern- 
ment ha-s supplied Britain and the United 
States with large qrantititjs of jaw material 
urgently required by countiies. Tians- 


pui lation facilities ; - 

fiave been fully ► ' 

e.\amined. and n 

flans lave been 

made to inerrase ^ 

tlie volume of 

t r a f f i c i n a 11 

directions.” 

The delega- 
tions of the 
three Powers, it 

was added, had • 

carried out their 

task in an atmosphere of perfect 
mutual understanding, confidence and 
goodwill. 

In London on Jime 12 there was a 
meeting of representatives of the British 
Empire and of the Governments of 
tho.se countries overrun by the Nazis — 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Lux- 
emburg, Holland, Norway, Poland, 
Yugoslavia ; representatives of General 
de Gaulle, leader of the Free French, 
also attended. Meeting at St. James’s 
Palace, the delegates declared that in 
their fighting together against aggres- 
sion they were resolved : 

“'(1) To continue the struggb* against 
Gern an or Ital an oppression until victory 
is won, and mutvally to assist each other 
in lliLs strrggb* to lht‘ utmost of their 
lespective capacities: (2) that tliere can be 
no settled peace and prospeiity so lur.g as 
free ]teoples aie ctK‘rced by violence into 
submission to doniiration by Germany or her 
as-sociates, or live under the threat of sucli 
coercion; (2) that the only true 1 asis of 
enduring jtiace Ls the wiiiii g coopeiation 
of free p«*<tpler» in a woild in which, relieved 
of the iiieiiuce of aggres&ioii, all may <-njoy 
economic and ‘sccial s<cuiity ; and that it is 
their intention to work together, and with 
other free peoples, both in war and peace 
to this end.” 


The .Allied Conference was addressed 
by Mr. Churchill. 

“ This, then, is the message which we sent 
forth today.” he said in his final passage. 
“ to all the States and nations bond or fi’ee, to 
all the men in all the lands who care for 
freedom’s cause, to our allies and well-wisher's 
in Europe, to our American friends and helper's 
drawing ever closer in their might across the 
ocean ; this is the message — Lift up your 
hearts. All will come right. Out of the 
depths of sorrow' and sacrifices will be born 
again the glory of mankind.” 

Meanwhile, the face of Britain and 
the life of the British people were 
changing fast under the impact of war. 
Hardly a day went by but citizens, 
men and women alike, were subjected 



to fresh restrictions or enlisted in 
further efiorts. Private motoring was 
still permitted, although the supply of 
petrol was reduced ; from August 1 
motorists were required to keep logs 
showing the day and distance and 
purpose of each journey, it being 
understood that pleasure motoring was 
no longer to be indulged in. Later in 
the month Britain was divided by the 
Minister of Food into a hundred areas, 
each of which was equipped so as to be 
able to carry on in the event of a break- 
down of communications through enemy 
action. Supplies of coal and coke were 
limited. The concentration of indus- 
trial firms w'as speeded up. The Essen- 
tial AA^ork Order was applutd to the 
iron and steel industries and to the 
docks. On August 28 the Government 
anr.ouncecl an agreement with the four 
main-line railway companies and the 
London Pa.ssenger Transport Board pro- 
viding for the annual payment to them 
of £43,CKJ),000 per annum, the Govern- 
ment assuming the risk of loss. 

Early in September there came into 
force an order for the compulsory 
enrolment of men for the Fire Guard 
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Since the passing of the Fire Services 
Act in June the country’s 1,400 fire 
brigades had been merged into 32 fire 
forces as a National Fire Service. 
Week by week the .Ministry of Food 
reported progress in the business of 
keeping Britain’s millions “ fighting 
fit.” On December 1 the distribution 
of tinned meats, fish and beans was 
rationed by a points sy.steni. 

In the House of Commons on Decem- 
ber 2 Mr. Churchill announced that the 
time had come to e.xtcnd the obligation 
for National Service to include the 


Mobilization 

ot 

Women 


resources of woman- 
power and man-power 
still available. Some of 
the principal proposals 


were that men would be liable for com- 


pulsory military service up to the age 
of .bl. The block .system of reservation 
was to be changed to one of individual 
deferment, and the ages of reserv’atioii 
would be raised by one-year steps at 
monthly intervals beginning on January 
1, lf>42. The age of entrance to the 
Army was reduced to 18J years. Un- 
married women between 20 and 30 would 


be made compulsorily liable to service in 
the AuxiliaiT services or Civil Defence. 


Married women would be invited to join 
these, and would continue to be directed 


into industry. Boys and girls between 
16 and 18 wore to bo registered, inter- 
viewed and encouraged to join one or 
other of the organizations in which 
they could obtain training for national 
service. The crisis of equipment was 
largely over, said the Prime Minister, 
.and 1942 would be dominated by the 



National fire service for Britain Ij 

In June 1941 the 1,400 local fire brigades m England and Wales were organized into 32 fire i 

forces, while separate arrangeme.its were made for the London reg.on and for Scotland. This . I 

sweeping scheme made possible niuch-needed uniform.ty in training, equipment and water 
supply ; it also provided for interchange and reinforcement betv/ecn areas Here is a bomb- 
proof control room : centre. Senior Officer B. H. Forrester (in charge) ; right, Commander , 

A. N. G. Firebrace, Chief ot the Fire Staff, N.F.S. Photo, Central Press | 


question of man-power — for the fac- eluded compulsory enrolment for men j 

tories, the armies at home and overseas, between 18 and 5.i in areas where an ! 

the Navy and the R..A.F. Then we insufficient number of Home Guards » 

had to keep our engagements to Russia, was forthcoming under the voluntary 1 

After considerable debate the new system; volunteers to the Home Guards [ 

National Service Bill 'cceiveJ the Royal lost their right to resign at 14 days’ \ 

Assent on December 18. notice ; a Home Guard who, without 

On December 15 a White Paper rea.sonable e.xcme, absented him.self from 

giving details of the Government pro- parade or duty would be liable to i 

posals for the reorganization of the penalties, and the ma.ximmn period of 
Home Guard was published. The.se in- training was to be fi.xed for the time 

being at 48 hours spread over a four 



MECHANIZED ARTILLERY IN ANTI-INVASION EXERCISES 
In this exercise- one ol many earned out at frequent intervals --upwards ot 50,000 troops were 
engaged and all arms were included It took place ir. tha Southern Command area and Sir Alan 
Brooke then C -in-C Home Forces, was present Great strides were made during 1941 in the 
provision ol fully mechanized and scll-propelled guns. 


weeks’ period. 

Tile last month of 1941 was over- 
shadowed by Japan’s attack on British 
and American outposts in the Fast. 
War against Japan was declared on 
December 8 ; and on the 6th Britain 
considered herself at war with Finland, 
Rumania and Hungary, since these 
countries had refused to cease ho.stilities 
against the U.S.S.R. The I.I..P. 
members in the House of Commons 
moved what was in effect a vote of 
censure on the Government on Novem- 
ber 27, but this was defeated bv 326 
votes to 2. 

So the year drew to its clo.se. On 
Christmas Day the King came to the 
microphone. “We are coming to the 
end of another hard-fought year,” he 
said. “ During these moiitLs our people 
have been through many trials, and in 
that true humility which goe.s hand in 
hand with valour have learnt once 
again to look for strength to God alone. 
So — I bid you all — be strong and of a 
good courage. Go fo-ward into this 


Photo, lirtttsh off rial, (.rown Copyrufht 


coming year with a good heart.” 
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Historic Documents. CCXXXVIII — CCXLI 

HISTORIC EIGHT-POINT ATLANTIC CHARTER 

On August 14, 1941. it was announced that Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt 
had met at sea and, after conferences lasting three days, had drawn up a declaration 
of the joint peace aims of Great Britain and the United States We ^ve 
text of this momentous document, with some later elaborations by Mr. Churchill, and 
the supporting resolution endorsed by the Inter-Allied Council. 


Declaration of Print ii‘li>. Known as the Atlantic 
(’HARTER. BY THE PllIME .MiNT'iTER OF THE PnTTED 

Kingdom and the Pite^ident of the L'nited States of 
Amttuca, .Vcofst 14. I'.Dl : 

T ,m: Piv'.idt.'nt of the Pniti'd Staton of Ami'rica and tlip 
Ihiinr Ministrr, Mr. (Jlmrchill. icpro'^cnting his 
Mai*“>ty‘s Crov’cT tirnont in the* Cnitpd Kingdom, bring 
nirt together, deem it right to make known certain common 
i)iinri]>lrs in the national policies of their respective 
countries on wliicii they base th«‘ir hope for n better future 
fi.)r the wni’ld. 

Kir>t. their countries seek no aggrandiz'snont, territorial 
or Ollier ; 

Second. thi*y de-'irr to si'C no territorial ehang<*s that do 
not ac<‘or*.! with the frr‘‘ly rxpres-'ed widie^- of the peoples 
concerned : 

4'hir<I. they re-^juM-t the rigid of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live; and they 
wi'.h to ‘^ee sovereign lights and self-governmoid restored to 
lho>e who havr been forcibly (kjiriveil <if them : 

Fourth, flie\ will endeavour, with due n^'^pect to their 
existing ohiigations, to further the enioyment hy all States, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, r>n e<pial 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
v^hich arc neetled for their economic prosperity : 

Fifth, they dt‘'>i!’o to bring about the fullest colhd)oration 
between .ill nations in (lie economic field v\ith the ohj<‘ct of 
securing, for all. impitived labour btandaids, economic 
advancement, and social security ; 

.sixth. aftiT the final di'stniction of the Nazi (yranny, they 
hope to xee otatili'hed a peace wliicli will aflord to all nations 
the me;ni> of dwelling in snhdv within their own houndaries. 
and whieh will adiird assurance that all the men in all the 
lands rnav live out tlieir lives in freedom fiom fear and want ; 

Seventh, stich a peace should enai*le nil men to traverse 
the high si'.is and oceans without huiflmnce : 

Fightli. thi'y believe tliat all of the n/dion-' ol the woild. 
for reah-^tic as well as spiritual reasons, mu^-t come to the 
abandonnieid of the use of force. Since no future peace can 
be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be 
einphoed }»y nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside their frontiei-s, they believe, [>ending the 
est.ihh'-limeiit of a wider and ixTinaneiit .system of general 
s.-curitv. that the liisarniarnmt of «iuch nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage all otlier practicable 
measure- winch wd! hgliten for peace-loving people.s the 
ci u''hing burden of aimament". 

Mr. Curiu hill, in a Prdadc a-t Sfi:e{ h, Afi.fst 21. IPll : 
E had tlie i<lea when we met— tlio President and I — 
that, without atteni]>ting to draw linal and formal 
peac/‘ aims and war .nm-^. il was nece-sary to give .all peo])les, 
and e-peciallv the iiyifuessed and eonquered perqdes, a 
simple, rougli-and-read V. wartime statermmt of the goal 
toward' wli’eh the British ( ‘ommonw eallli and the United 
StaN" mean to m.ike Uieir wav : and thus make a way for 
otliei'. to rnaieh with them upon a road which will certainly 
be paintn], and may he huig. 

TheD- are. howevei, two distinct and marked iliflereiices 
in ^his 'oint iltalat .i t ion I'i'hii the attitude adopt<-d hv th.e 
Allies during the latter fr.irt of tin? li't war, aiul m> one 
slio'dd overlook tliern. The United Statr's and (d-eat Hrit.un 
do not now assume that then,* will never he any more war 
again. On the contrary, wa* intend to take ample pre- 
cautions tc) prevent its renew.al in any pei'iod we can foresee. 
Iry ed'ectively dis.irming the guilty nations wliih* remaining 
suitably fnotected oui'sclves. 

The second difter<‘nce is tins: tliat in>tead of trving to 
ruin Germ.in trade by all kinds of additional trade barriers 


and hindrances, as was the mood of 1!U7. we have definitely 
adopted the view that it k not in the interests of the world 
and of otip two countries tliat any large nation should be 
unprosporons or shut out from the means of making a decent 
living for itself and its people by its industry and enterprise. 
These are far-re.iching changes of principle upon which all 
countries should ponder. 

Mr. Oherchill, in a Speech in the House of Commons. 
Sekfember U. 1941 : 

I HAVE, as the House knows, hitherto consistently depre- 
cated the formulation of peace aims or war aims, how- 
ever you put it, by his Majesty’s Government at this stage. 

I deprecate it at this time when the end of the vv.rr is not in 
sight, vvlien the coiitlict sways to and fro with alternating 
fortunes and when conditions and associations at the end of 
the war are unfor(.*sceable. Hut a joint declaration by Great 
Britain and the l'nited States i.s an event of a totally different 
nature. Although the principles in the declaration, and 
much of the language, have long been familiar to the British 
and American democrncies. the fact tliat it is a united 
declaration sets uj> a milestone or a monument which needs 
only the stroke of victory to become a permanent part of the 
history of human progress. 

Questions have been asked and will no doubt be asked 
as to exactly what Is implied hy this or that point, and 
explanations have been invited. It is a wise rule that when 
two parties have agreed to a statement one of them shall 
not thereafter without consultation with the other seek to 
put special strained interpretations upon this or that passage. 

1 propose therefore to speak today onlv in an exclusive sense. 

First, the joint declaration does not try to explain how the 
broad principles proclaimed by it are to be applied to each 
and every case which will have to bo dealt with when the 
war comes to an end. 

Secondly, the loint declaration doi'S not quality in any way 
the various statements cf policy which have been made 
from time to time about the development of constitutional 
government in India, Burma, or other p.arts of the British 
Empire. We are pledged hy the declaration of August, 1940, 
to help India to obtain free and equ.al partner'liip in the 
British Commonwealth with oui'selves, subject, of coui’se, to 
the fullilment of obligations arWing from our long connexion 
with India and our re>ponsibilities to its many fixe races 
anil interests. Burma also covered by our considered 
policy of establishing Burmese self-government and by the 
mea-'ure.s already in progress. 

At the Atlantic meeting wc had in mind primarily restora- 
tion of the sovereignty, self-government and national life of 
the States and nations of Europi* now under the Nazi yoke, 
and the principles which would govern any alterations in the 
territorial boundaries of tlio countries which would have to 
he made. So that is quite a separate problem from the 
progix-ssive evolution of self-governing Institutions in the 
regions ami p(*o]»les which owe alh‘giance to the Britisli 
Crow n. 

Hrsoim tidn IIassed by the Inter-Allied Council at St. 
Jampis’s Pala( e, Septembeu 21. 1941 : 

riliiE GoviTiiments of Belgium. Cz<chosIovakia, Greece, 
Luximihoiirg. tlie Netherlands, Norway, Poland, the 
F.S.S.K.. and Yugoslavia, and repnsentatives of General de 
Gaulle, leader of Free Frenchmen, having taken note of the 
Declaration recently cliavvn up by the President of the United 
States and hy the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, on behalf 
of his Mai<‘sty’s Government in the United Kingdom, now 
mak<‘ known their adherence to the common principles of 
policy set forth in that Declaration and their intention to 
cooperate to the lu‘st of their ability in giving effect to them. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR A BETTER 
FUTURE FOR THE WORLD 

On board our battleship ‘ Prmce ot Wales ' and the 
U.S battleship ‘ Augusta ’ were held those historic 
meetings between Premier and President in which 
the Atlantic Charter was drawn up (text in p. 1920). 
Here are photographs taken mostly on the British 
battleship. (i) Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
(front) at Divine Service on August 10, 1941 : 

I, Capt Elliot Roosevelt ; 2, Ensign Franklin 

Roosevelt ; 3, General Arnold, U.S. ; 4, Mr. Sumner 
Welles ; 5, Mr. Harry Hopkins ; 6 , Lord Cherwell ; 
7, Mr. Averell Harriman ; 8, Maj.-Gen. E. M. Watson, 
U.S. ; 9, Air Chief Marshal Sir W. Freeman ; 10, 
Admiral King, U.S. ; il, General George Marshall, 
U.S. ; 12. General Sir John Dill ; 13, Admiral 

Stark, U.S On his return journey Mr Churchill 
landed at Reykjavik and inspected British and 
American troops and Norwegian sailors ; in (2) he is 
saluting the Stars and Stnpes and the flag of the 
U.S Mannes (3) The Premier and Mr Roosevelt with 
'standing) Admiral King (left) and Admiral Stark. 
(4) Service on ^he ‘ Prince of Wales ’ on August 10 ; 
m right background is the battleship ‘ Augusta,’ 
while U.S. seaplanes patrol overhead 
Photos, BnHsh Official : Crown Copyriuht 
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Cbapter 192 

BRITISH BOMBING POLICY AFTER HITLER’S 

ATTACK ON RUSSIA 

Growing Weight of Britain's Attack — Our New Heavy Bombers — Enemy 
Air Attack Falls Off— Doubts About the Official Air Policy — Results of 
Strategical Bombing — Close Support in Libya — Daring Low-level Attacks 
on German Objectives — Targets in Northern Italy — ‘ Scharnhorst ' and 
‘ Gneisenau ' at Brest : 3,299 Air Attacks — Fighter Sweeps — Coastal 

Command Successes 


A ukmarkablk reversal of bombing 
attack and defence is the most 
noteworthy feature of the air 
war during tire second half of 
1941. Up to little more than 
a month before the Germans 
launched their attack upon 
Russia in June, the bombers 
of the Luftwaffe had been 
repeatedly over Eitgland in 
force. They hail been almost 
continuoubly on the offensive. 

Though the bombers of the 
Royal .Air Force had been 
hitting bai k- to the limit of 
their powi>rs, fhc'i' powers 
were not sulfic.ent to enable 
anything approaching an 
equal weight of bombs to be 
discharged against targets in 
(fermany. But the change 
came in mid-1941. Theactual 
process was .spread over 
several weeks, but by Julv 
It was complete. 

On July 2 Bomber Com- 
mand of the R.A.F., under 
-Air Marshal Sir Richard 
IViise a.s Commander - in - 
Chief, attacked targets in 
Iheinen, Cologne and Duis- 
burg and started numerous 
tires. On the following night 
Bremen, Breinerhaven and 
Essen were attacked for the 
CO -f of seven bomber's. There- 
after, .it fr'ccjiient intervals, 
lircraft of Bomber Command 
struck at Germany in gather- 
ing force ; while (fennanv. 
heavily engaged now in 
Russia, found herself unable 
to mount any really large 
counter-attacks. 

-At the same time, in dav 
light, the fighter .sweeps wiiicli . 
had been started in thi 
earlv part of the year weie 
increased in number and 
strength. Frequently a small 
force of medium bombers 
went over occupied France 
e.scorted by big formations 
of fighters. The object of 
ihese attacks was two-fold— 


to bomb some selected target and, fur- 
ther, to lure enemy fighters into the air 
so that our fighters might take a toll of 


them. On the dag of the first bomber- 
raid mentioned there was a daylight 
operation which entailed the bombing 
of Lille railway junction and 
of the aerodrome at Merville. 
Such operations characterized 
the whole of the second half 
of 1941. They were supple- 
mented by night - fighter 
operations which grew in 
scope and intensity. These 
came to be known as “ in- 
truder” operations and were 
conducted by both t'win- 
engined and single-engined 
machines, the Hawker Hurri- 
cane and the Douglas Havoc 
being extensively employed. 
The pilots of Fighter Com- 
mand went over to enemy- 
occupied territory at night 
and waited for opportunities 
to strike at enemy bombers 
returning from or setting out 
on raids, or for any other 
suitable targets. 

It will be most convenient 
to deal first with the opera- 
tions conducted by Bomber 
Command, because these 
showed a great number of 
points of special interest. 
Afterwards the work of 
Fighter and Coastal Com 
mands can be e.xamined. It 
had long been the expressed 
or implied pol.cy of the 
British Government to build 
up a strong bomber force, 
based on the United King- 
dom, and to employ it in 
striking at targets in Ger- 
many itself. The policy had 
the approval of most people 
in the country, but there 
had always been some un- 
certainty about its effects. 
.And the eshence of 
uncertainty concerned the air 
support that would remain 
available for the land and 
sea forces. It was thought 
that if the main industrial 
effort were to be devoted 
to building large bombers 



Sqd./Ldr ROLAND TUCK FItwU. ERIC STANLEY LOCK 

Won the D.FX. three times. By Shot down more than 30 enemy 
Feb 16, 1941, when he was awarded machines. Badly wounded, he landed 
a second bar, he had brought down his machine safely. In March 1941 
27 enemy aircraft. Reported missing he received the D.S.O. and the D.F.C. 
Jan. 28, 1942; later announced by with bar. Reported missing Aug. 27, 
the Germans to be a prisoner-of-war 1941 ; presumed killed July i, 1942 
Photo}:, Topical PresB : P.A'.J 



Wing Comdr. DOUGLAS BADER Group Capt. H. GROADHURST 

Twice won toth D.S.O. and D.F.C. Won the D.S.O. twice, and also 
In August 1941. when he had bagged gamed the D.F.C. and A.F.C. Over 
a total 01 22J enemy machines, he Bethune. in June 1941, his machine 
tell into German hands after his air- was much damaged by cannon fire 
craft collided with a Messerscbmitt and he was wounded. A tew days 
Bader had lost Loth !.is legs in an air later, m another combat, he shot 
accident m 1933 down two Me. icps out of six. 

Portrait): hu l.rir attd Capt Cuthtpcrf Orde CrtfU'D Copi/riuht rckerreti 
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LONG-NEEDED WARMTH AND REALISM IN ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 
Drawn, together by a common penl, the Governments and peoples of Britain and the U.S.S.R. rapidly moved towards 
a better comprehension of each other’s problems. M. Maisky, Soviet Ambassador to Britain, was an indefatigable 
worker in this sense ; he is seen here clinking glasses with Mr. Churchill, for whom on August 29, 1941 he gave a 
luncheon at which representatives of all the Allies were present. l*hoto, Keyitotie 




COMMAND IN THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC: ATTACKS ON ENEMY SHIPPING AT ROT" 
Between mid-March and mid-July, 1941, Blenheims of Bomber Command made 1.750 sorties in search of enemy shipping. Of about a thousand ships sighted 
Of 293.OCW was hit and sunk and another i lo.ooo damaged. These photographs show attacks on shipping in ports. Top left, in a mast-high attack on Rotterdam :oc 
and buildings and wrecked the quays. In the distance one of the raiders is making its run over the target before loosing its bombs. Seventeen ships, of a tot 
( ower left) and Le Havre on July lo over 20,000 tons of shipping were hit. Thick smoke rises from an oil-pumpmg station, while to the right a bomb bursts 
ew ^ over six miles high. The bombs are falling towards a target off the top left of the area shown So heavy was the A. A. fire that, in the words of one ot 
huge fiock of starlings 


tkOAM, CHERBOURG AND BREST 

four hundred were attacked (total tonnage, 740,000); a tonnage 
july 16) a strong force of Blenheims did much damage to shipping 
>nnage of about 100,000, were put out of action. At Cherbourg 
0 a tanker. In the attack on Brest of July 24 (right) Boeing aircraft 
I' ng Fortress pilots, the black bursts looked from a distance like a 
Fh4ttns. British Official . Crown Copifngkt 
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NERVE CENTRE FOR THE AIR WAR AGAINST GERMANY 

“^^'‘'I^^rters of Bomber Command, deep underground oro 

Command r. ^ '"“''"d 'A I The Arr 6fficer 

Commanding in Chief ■ 1040-42’ Air Marshal <;ir d . umcer 

.r»p ;rj:“w;SL. 

Photos. British Off no! Cow,, Copyright. Topiral Press; Plonet Se,vs 
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Britain’s 
New Heavy 
Bombers 


for the strategical bombing of Genuaiiy 
there might be a risk that the Koyal 
Navy and the Army would have to 
go short of air support in some of the 
critical campaigns. 

Events tended to show that this 
criticism was well founded. During the 
second half of 1941 Bomber Command 
began to enjoy the increased strength 
conferred upon it by 
devoting the major part 
of the British industrial 
effort to the produc- 
tion of heavy bombers. The big new 
machine.s came into operation ; the 
Short Stirling was seen in greater 
numbers, and the Avro Manchester and 
the Handley Page Halifax also made 
their appearance in many big raids. 
The Stirling and Halifax are four- 
engined aircraft, the Manchester is 
twin-engined, but all three t}’pes are 
large and heavy, the gross weights being 
in the region of 50,000 lb. and over. In 
comsequence many man-hours had to 
be devoted to their manufacture in 
quantity. They were known to be good 
machines for load carrying. Their bomb 
loads exceeded anything previously 
contemplated in military aviation. Five 
tons could be taken by some of them 
on a haul of medium length, while on 
a short haul the bomb load could be 
even greater. 
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DAYLIGHT ATTACK ON KNAPSACK, AUGUST 12, 1941 
Fitty-four Blenheims set out to bomb the power stations at Knapsack, near Cologne j they were 
escorted as far as the Dutch coast by Westland Whirlwind fighters, of the type seen above. 
Top, right, a Blenheim turns away after dropping bombs (explosions in foreground). The 
.mportance of the target is shown by the number of smoking furnaces belonging to the great 
steel works, dependent for then electr city upon the power stations seen in left foreground. 

Phot: s. Offiritil : Crown Vopi/iighl 


The only thing that the critics felt 
anxious about was whether .strategical 
bombing could be sufficiently effective 
to warrant reducing drastically the 
direct, close air support that could be 
given to the Navy and Army. It was 
obvious that a huge strategical bombing 


fleet could not be built up at the same 
tim.e as large close-support forces. It 
was a choice between the two. Bomber 
Command, with unexampled heroism 
and with the greatest possible skill, 
mounted attack after attack on targets 
in Germany, and these attacks increased 
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in strength. Figures were not always 
given for the raiding force, but occa- 
sionally some statement was made. 
On October 12, for example, three 
hundred bombers went out over 
Germany. 

Reports of the results were universally 
favourable. Air Ministry news service 
dispatches spoke repeatedly of immense 
fires and great destruction. High Air 
Mnistry officials, including the Secretary 
of State for Air himself, promised the 
devastation of Germany by strategical 
bombing at frequent intervals. There 
could be no doubt that damage was 
being done to the enemv’s war potential, 
but when this achievement was related 
to other events in the larger jiicture of 
the war the doubts began to return. 
Berlin was repeatedly attacked during 
this period. On July 25 four-engined 
aircraft went there, and again on 
August 2, when four were reported 
missing. On September 2 another 
attack was made, and a further one on 
September 7. 

The attacks went up in strength, but 
so did the casualties. From the four of 
August 2 the losses increased to nine on 
September 2 and 20 on September 7. 




tion of places in Germanv and the 
capture of places bv Germanv and 
her partners. ,\nd nianv people 
believed that the capture of terri- 
torv was still of ureater perma- 
nent value than the destruction 
of enemy resources up to the full 
lirait.s of lonst-ranee strategical 

bonibine. 

Thriiinthout the latter half of 
llltl these points came to be dis- 
cu.s.sed with attention. People in 
Hritain felt that the Royal Air 
Force offensive was still nowhere 
near the weiyl^t of the German 
offensive ay.ii list this island in the 
earlier months. Thev felt that 
if they themselves could survive 
the heavier German attacks and 
still make reailv, with more muni- 
tions. for further efforts, thcGer- 


needs of the men who were fighting 
against such tremendous odds on land 
and sea. 

Nevertheles.s, the e.^ploits of our 
bombers called for admiration and there 
were some brilliantly e.vecuted long range 
attacks. British bombers had to pierce 
a wide band of jiowerful defmices m 
order to reacb their targets. They had 
to lly anything up to six times the 
distance the German aircraft had to 
tlv when thev were attacking Britain. 
Yet oiir aircrews achieved their puriiose, 
found their targets, and hit them with 
jionderous effect. Xor is it to be 
understood from the foregoing that the 
whole of the Royal Air Force effort 
was concentrated on strategical bomb- 
ing. That was its main purpose ; but 
in addition the fighter sweeps continued 
all the time, the work of the Coastal 
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SECRETS OF ENEMY AIRCRAFT 

Above, the nose of the Me. no. a twm- 
eiKiined fighter armed with four machine- 
ciins (here uncovered) and two 20-mm 
cannon i mounted in lower tialf of fuselage) 
The big opening in nose is for a camera 
Below. British experts examine a captured 
Me log, F, 2, a lighter, single-engined fighter. 
Right, a Heinkel iii medium bomber, 
fitted with a cable lender in front. 
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mans might be 


• 

able to do the 



same. In coiise- 


q u e n c e, they 



argued, the in- 



dustrial effort 


was wrongly 


> 

directed when it 
was devoted to 
stratetrical bonib- 



1112 instead of to 


4 

close-support 



aircraft for the 



British Navv and 
.Xrmv. 


Meanwhile, the Genmiii arrmes con- 
tinued to advance in Rn.'sia, and when 
Japan entered the war her aircraft sank 
the ■■ Prince of Wales" and the “Repul.-'C" 
within three days (on December 10). 
A balance appeared to be struck between 
the hombing effort against Germanv — 
wlueli mounted in volume and effective- 
ness — and enemy gams elsewhere, which 
increased in extent. It fiegan to appear 
that the choice was between the destruc- 


to 


This point 
be resolved 


controversv was not 
I'Jtl, In that year events, however, 
favoured the crities rather than tho^e 
who supjiorted the othcial policv The 
call from the Royal Navv for more air 
support and from the hard-pre.-,,-,ed 
Army in Malaya was urgent and com- 
pelling. The public felt that the 
successes of Bomber Comniand agaiii.st 
Germany were dust and ashes com- 
jiared with the real and immediate 
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Command went on, mines were laid in 
enemy waters at every opportunity, 
photographic reconnaissance was main- 
tained, and intruder operations were 
undertaken at night. In Libya the 
land forces were given the fullest and 
most efficient air assi.stance that the 
limited forces there could supply ; raids 
were made on Italy ; Malta was 
jirotected. A Wing of fighter aircraft 
took the field in Russia alongside the 
Red Air Force. (.Sent in the first place 
to help in repelling a German drive to- 
wards Murmansk, its secondary object 
was to demonstrate its Hurricanes to 
Soviet pilots and ground crews who, in 
turn, were to become instructors of other 
Russian personnel ; the latter would take 
over the Hurricanes which were being sent 
from Britain. See illus. p. 1951.) Over 
and above all these, some amazing feats 
of daring were achieved in the field of 
'perialized kinds of daylight attack. 

Something must be said of two of 
these special operations, in July and in 
August. Both were supremely cour- 
ageous and daring raids. In July Bremen 
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was attacked from a low level. The 
formation, led by Wing Commander 
H. 1. Edwards, who was afterwards 
decorated with the Victoria Cro-^s for 
the part he played, went through the 
most vicious air defences in all Germany 
to place their bombs with precision on 
the target. Some idea of the hazards 
of the flight can be had from the fact 
that Wing Commander Edwards was 
skimming the ground .so low in his 
machine that at one time he pas.sed 
under a high-tension cable (see illus., p. 
l'SS4). No less daring was the great 
attack on the German jiower stations at 
(Juailrath and Knajisack, near Cologne. 
This was made bv six squadrons of 
Bristol Blenheim light bombers, a tvpe 
that was extensivelv used for all dav- 
light bombing operations during the 
whole of the period under review, but 
which was not of particularly advanced 


fighting both on the way out- and 
on the wav back to their fighter 
cover waiting and watching foi 
t h e m a t Antwerp. T w e 1 v e 
Blenheims were lost, but the 
attack was a success not onlv foi 
the damage it did to a kev point, 
but also for the wav it demon- 
strated to the world the fighting 
sjiirit of the Koval Air Force. For 
this gallant affair showed that 
British ]>ilots were just as ready, 
when the call came, to maki- 
sacrifices as the mii( h vaunted 
pilots of other count rie.s. 

It has been sanl that the 
raids on Germaiiv (both those 
on the Kuhr. where German 
heavy industrv is coment rated, 
and those farther afield, as 
well as others on the key jilaces 
of Hamburg. Kiel, Hanover and 
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OUR VERSATILE FIGHTERS 

In November 194J it was announced that 
Hurricanes had been adapted to carry light 
bombs : the left-hand photo shows bombs 
being loaded. Below is the Hurricane 11 , of 
which there are two versions - one with four 
20-mm. cannon, as in photo, and the other 
with 12 machine-guns. Top, inserting a loaded 
magazine for the cannon of a Spitfire fighter. 

lintifih ('r'nrn ('opyTffht ; 


design and was at a disadvantage in 
coping with fighter attack. 

The six squadrons of Blenheims set out 
on August 12 with an escort, parti v com- 
posed of We.stland Whirlwind single-seat 
twin-engined fighters — this being the first 
time that the Whirlwind had apjiearcd 
in the official communiqiie.s as being in 
action. Owing to range limitations the 
e.scort could onlv cover the Blenheims 
as far as Antwerp. Here the fighters 
turned back, to be replaced by further 
formation.s of fighters which were to 
snatch back the Bleiiheinis as they raced 


Frankfurt) were 
only a part of 
oiir total bomliing 
offensive, though 
they were the chief 
part. But Italy 
was not left out of 
the reckoning thi^ 
year. Italian force.- 
felt the bombing 
powers of the 
I m j) e r 1 a 1 and 
.\llied air forec- 
working in the 








for home after completing their mission. 
It was an amazing attack. Some of the 
Blenheims carried automatic cameras, 
and after the raid the public in Britain 
saw how the pilots and air crews of the 
Koval Air Force had made a call right 
in the centre of a heavily defended region 
and bad, with the utmost exactness, 
placed their bombs upon it. 

The Blenheims were repeatedly at- 
tacked by enemy fighters. They tore 
on, however, skimming the tree tops. 


Middle Ea-t at 
frequent intervals. 

Thev felt them not onlv in their 
own country, but at point.- m North 
-Africa. On .July 4 Hcnia. Benghazi 
and Mckile were bombed, and on 
.Inly 6 Palermo was heavilv raiiled. 
Naples railwav station was attacked 
on July. 9, Tripoli on August 21. 
On September 10 came the heaviest 
raid on Italy up to that date, when 
the Royal Arsenal at Turin was 


attacked by a powerful force of bom- 
bers. Four of our aircraft were missing 
after this raid, in which a good deal of 
damage was believed to have been done. 

On September 2s Genoa. Turin and 
other ]ilaee- in northern Italy weie 
attacked. It is onlv jiossible here to 
quote a few in-tanc('s by wav of ilUis- 
tratiou of the form taken by these 
attacks. Many of the places mentioned 
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were bombed repeatedly during the 
six months under review, and tliere 
were many other places in the list of 
targets. Italy attempted to strike back, 
concentrating the attention of her air 
bombers mainly on the island fortress 
of Malta. The Italian bombers were 
met by fighters based on aerodromes in 
Malta, and usually a considerable toll 
was exacted of the Regia .\eronautica 
whenever it attempted these operations. 

The progress of the air war in Russia 
is dealt with in another chapter, but 
two aspects of it must be mentioned. 

.After the Germans had 
attacked- Russia they 
made several bombing 
attacks on Moscow. 
The Soviet air force retaliated bv 
raiding Berlin, one attack being on the 
night of August 7 and another on 
August 8. These raids were probablv 
noi of very great weight in themselves, 
but they gave rise to hopes — later 
expressed by the Chief of the Air Staff 
Sir Charles Portal — that the Soviet aii 
force might cooperate with the Rov.nl 


Strategical 
Bombing 
of Germany 



MALTA, A KEY POINT IN THE MEDITERRANEAN OFFENSIVE 
The very proximity to Axis air bases which made Malta vulnerable endowed the island at the 
same time with the power to strike often and hard at the enemy. On November 30, 1941 it had 
its i.oooth air-raid alert. Top, Hurricanes lined up ready to take o 3 ; in the background is 
the ancient capita! of the island Left, a cross worn by operational airmen defending Malta, 
I'holo'!. I!i<liili Olfutal . Crown Copijni/ht ; “ Daily Express ” 


Air Force in subjecting Germany to air 
hombiug pressure from two sides (east 
and west) at the same time. These hopes 
were not realized in the period under 
review, partly because the Soviet armies 
were being so hard pressed that the 
Russian.s decided — wisely as mo.st people 
believe — that their air foree.s must de- 
vote all their powers to providing close 
•support for the armies in the field, and 
that strategical bombing must be left 
until the land front could be stabilized. 

In this respect the Soviet authorities 
appeared to regard the power of 
strategical bombing to produce quick 
results in much the same way as the 
German high command. For the belief 
is widespread that the German .strateg- 
ical bombing of Britain in 1940 was 
undertaken only as an interim process 
while the German armies were beinci 
prepared for their next stroke. Prol> 
ably that stroke was originally in- 
tended to b(‘ against Britain, and had 
the strategical bombing sufficiently 
weakeneil this country that is probably 
where it would have fallen. 

A notable incident in the air war in 
Russia was the appearance in September 
of a Wing of Royal Air Force fighters 
on the northern part of the front. It 
was led by AVmg Commander H. N. G. 
Ram.sbottom-Isherwood, a New Zei- 
lander and a holder of the Air Force 
Cross. The Wing wa< equipped with 
Hawker Hurricane fighters, machine.s 
uiiich earned the full approval of the 
Red Air Force pilots who flew them. 
19:10 


The British pilots in their turn wore 
invited to try some of the Russian air- 
craft and they reported very favourably 
on the 1-17 single-scat fighters and on 
the Soviet dive-bombers. 

A final bombing activity concerns 
the German cruisers “ Scharnhorst,” 
“ Gneisenau ” and “ Prinz Eugen.” The 
two first took refuge at Brest in .March 
and were joined in June by the “ Prinz 
Eugen.” While these vessel.-- were 
sheltering at Brest it fell to Bomber 
Command to make repeated attacks 
upon them. On July 22 the ” Scliarn- 
horst ” left Brest and moved to La 
Pallicc, 240 miles away, and on Jtdy 23 
a strong force of Armstrong Whitwoitb 
Whitley bombers attacked the harbour 
at La Pallice. In December, with the 

Scharnhorst ” back at Brest, powerfn 
attacks (nine at night and two by day 
light) were made on the naval ha.-e 
and hits were .secured on the ships. 
although — as was later to be jiroved — 
not sutnciently damaging ones to im- 
mobilize them for long. A heavy day- 
light raid was carried out on December 
18, and on the 30th a force of Halifa-'t 


bombers, with Spitfires escorting them, 
made another attack. (Some six weeks 
later, after the enemy warships had 
escaped along the Channel into the 
North Sea, Mr. Churchill stated that in 
10 months 4,000 tons of bombs had 
been dropped in the course of 3,299 
bomber sorties against them.) Our 
losses in these operations had been 4o 
aircraft and 247 R.A.F. personnel. 



Target 

•Selection 

Committee 


choice of these objectives was 
- lo the operation of the target 
( tion committee which works within 
‘ framework of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Committee. And 
in all considerations of 
the bombing activities 
of the R.A.F. it must 
lemembcred that, although the 
cmnaiider-iu-Chief of Bomber Com- 
,111(1 can recommend targets, it is not 
Jus power to decide. That comes from 
slier authority. It follows that the 
b-ition of whether the policy of 
iMtegical bombing is right or wrong 
■i' to be settled not by the Royal Air 
oico but bv the War Cabinet itself, 
t that level the published statements 
1 c sufficiently clear to make it obvious 
tat the War Cabinet believes that the 
, Ullage done to Germany by strategical 
'.ubing will take effect soon enough 
' counterbalance the losses of territory 
iitlercd by the Allies while the neces- 
uy forces are being assembled. 
Extremely important in weighing the 
embing policy was the statement of 
Ir. Winston Churchill on November 10 
f the Mansion House. Our air force, he 
•aid, was now “ at least equal in size 
uirl numbers " to the German air power, 
Old indicated that Germany would feel 
' he strength of this growing arm more 
I'liul more soverelv in the future. 
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OPERATIONS, 1941 
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1 Bomber Command 

Fighter Command !( 

1 Main Taroft^ 

Ao. of 
Jttacks 

Month 

German Jit itt'<h il 

Aacht-ii 
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Jan. 

20 

1 1! 

1 B<r.m 

IS 

Feb. 

30 

0 1 

1 Bremen 

39 

Mar. 

71 

I 

{ ’o’ogne 

47 

.tpr. 

112 

3 1 

; Diii^burg 

15 

ilav’ 

207 

is !i 

' Du-ielttorf 

27 

June 

52 

- ii 

Emden 

39 

Julv 

47 

1 Ii 

! 

9 

Aug. 

15 


Hamburg 

25 

Sfpt. 

11 

— 

' Har.ovor 

13 

Oct. 

21 

1 !i 

1 Kiel 

29 

Aov. 

IN 

— 1 

Mi^TinbFim 

17 

Dee. 

13 

2 !| 

1 Rc-tock 
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031 

40 li 

Kiihr 



-12 Pilots 
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3H 
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German Iica\y raiding ended in June. Thfre- 
aitcr there wi re cn)y 7 main ranis on Itritain 
(5 in July. 1 m and 1 in Xov.). About40 
Gfrman night raider^ were shot down. 


The Fighter Command sweeps over 
occupied France were the activities 
that made the largest calls upon the 
available forces. Their aim was com- 
plex. Partly it was hoped that they 
would hold in the west large German 
fighter forces and so relieve the Soviet 
of some of the pressure. Also they were 
iutendod to take a steady toll of the 
German machines that could he brought 
to combat. Again, they were intended 
to push back that indefinable thing 
known as the “ air frontier ” and to 
establish growing British ascendancy 
deeper in enemy-held territory. As 


BATTERING OF GERMAN WARSHIPS AT BREST 
The battle-cruisers ‘ S(;hamhorst ’ and ‘Gneisenau,’ sheltering at Brest, were joined in June 
1941 by the cruiser ‘ Prinz Eugen.’ One of Bomber Command’s many attacks was made on 
April 6 by Flying Officer Kenneth Campbell (right) in a Beaufort torpedo-aircraft : his 
at point-blank range, caused serious under-water damage to one of the battle-cruisers. He did 
not return, and about a year later was awarded the V.C. A later attack, on December i8, is 
shown in large photograph. f'hotos. lirilhh Official : Croin, Copi/righl 


another ohjecti\e they were intended 
to keep the German positions under 
frequent obscivation, and, further, to 
provide Fighter Command pilots with 
continuous experience and help in main- 
taining them in full fighting readiness. 

The German response to these .sweeps 
was typical. German war doctrine is 
the doctrine of concentration in its 
sevcro.st form, and it was realized at 
once bv the enemy that any attempt to 
interfere with the British bwoeps would 
entail los.ses to the German fighter 
strength, and that these los.'-os would not 
bo likely to bring a commensurate 
return. In consequence the German 
air force adopted the ignominious but 




militarily expedient plan of staying on 
the ground during a great many of the 
R.A.F. sweeps. The British fighters 
were permitted to tour occupied France 
with no other opposition than that 
provided by anti-aircraft artillery. 

This plan, however, could not alwavs 
be followed. One way of preventing 
the Germans from following it was to 
constitute the fighter forces as a 
specialized “ escort.” A normal escort 
is there to protect the bombers and to 
ensure, whatever the cost to itself, that 
the bombers are able to fulfil their 
mission. The escorting fighters are, in 
fact, the servants of flie bomber.s. But 
in the iiiean.s adopted by the Roval Air 
Force for building up the usefulness 
of the figliter sweep.s the roles were 


reversed : the bombers were now the 
servants of the fighters. Thev were 
there, usually in very small numbers, 
merely to attract the German fighters 
into the air. Although the German 
fighters might stay on the ground 
while strong British fighter formations 
patrolled the area, they could not well 
do so wliile our light bombers toured 
overhead, selected targets at leisure, 
and bombed them. 

In consequence these R.A.F. opera- 
tions did much to foil the German 
tactics and to force German fighters 
to take the air. When they went up 
the British aircraft, though working 
under the disadvantages which must 
always attach to interceptor-fighters on 
the offensive, were able to shoot down 


many enemy machines and thus to justify 
the sweeps. Great feats were carried 
out on these sweep.s, but it was also 
inevitable that good men should be lost. 
Wing Commander D. R. Bader, the great 
fighting pilot who has artificial legs, 
and Flight Lieutenant E. S. Lock, a 
man of high courage and supreme air 
fighting skill, were both reported missing 
in the month of August, and there 
was all the time a steady drain on the 
personnel of Fighter Command. There 
was little doubt, however, that the 
fighter sweeps produced a sound return 
for the effort expended and for the 
losses of men and machines incurred. 

The German aircraft with which our 
pilots had to deal during this work 
were mainly Messerschmitt 109 and 
110 fighters, the first being the well- 
known single - engined 
type and the second the 
twin-engined. Both had Fighters 
been used in numbers 
during the Battle of Britain. The 
Me.sserschmitt 109E was being supph'- 
mented in increasing numbers by the 
109F. Changes had been made t'-' 
improve the aircraft's performance iv 
height. The .square wing tips of tin 
109E had given way to rounded ami 
rather pointed tips ; the shape of the 
nose had been modified, and the 
armament had been changed. Though 
lighter, it included the extremely efticien: 
Maii.ser 15-mm. cannon in one arrange- 
ment. Interpretation of the German 
intention in developing this 109F version 
was that German pilots had found thf 
high-cover Spitfire too much for them ii 
the past, ami that it had been decider 
that a German machine with better high- 
flying qualities was needed to counter it 
After the operations of the Boinbc 
and the Fighter Commands come tho- 
of Coa.stal and Army Cooperatio 
Commands; but Army Cooperatic 
Command, during this time, was und' 
going a period of intensive developiiic 
and its part in the air war was not 
liecome prominent until a later d.i' 
Coastal Command, under the operation 
direction of the Admiralty, contnui- 
to work against enemy submarine.s 
the Battle of the Atlantic. It al ‘ 
biipported Bomber and Figliter Coi 
mands in attacks on enemy shippin , 
and undertook large numbers of spcci 
missions on it.s own. Perliaps its nio 
reiRurkable feat, though not neccssait 
Its most valuable, was when a Lorkhcc 
Hudson of Coastal Command captuH ■ 
a U-boat in the Atlantic. This achiev' 
ment was reported bv the Admiral! ■ 
on September 8. The captain aiG 
crew of the Hudson told their stoiy 
afterwards, and it appeared that they 
had forced U-570 to surface in a 
damaged condition, and that its crew 



ROYAL NAVAL FIGHTER SQUADRON IN WESTERN DESERT 

Not only carrier-borne but land-based fighters of the Royal Navy assisted the RAF 
desert. Here two Grumman Martlets circle the aerodrome after taking off • a newl ® 

machine is on the ground. Besides American Martlets the R.N.F. Squadron is eaufDneri'*'^"fS 
Hurricane fighters. J^/,0,0. Hnu.h OJJ cal ■ Crem Co,.Zh, 

1932 



.11 displayed the white flag in token 
■ >nrrender. No hen has ever shep- 
nded her chicks with greater solicitude 
,,iu the captain and crew of that 
. ludson then shepherded their U-boat, 
i 'lipv circled round and round it, after 
‘|iorting what had happened, and on 
■iiig relieved by another aircraft of 
oii'tal Command, which took up the 
1 citch when the Hudson’s petrol was 
imning low. they signalled to the new 


I 
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Principal Events in the Air War 


July-Dee. 1941 j 

Tuly K A.F. bombed Krupj) work^^ at port i 

3 of Bremen, and industrial parts of Bremer- ] 
haven 7 aireratt lo^t. 

7 Powerful R A.F. rorces attacked _ColOfiue i 
O^nabruck. Muu'.ter, Frankfurt, Du-seldori. 
Duisburtx and Crefcld by niaht. Kneyiv ' 
aircraft ndded Southandpton cau-uifi 
sub'.tantial damage. 5 enemy airciait 
dej^troyiMl. [ 

1 1 Strong force of Italian aircraft raided llalta. 

Z shot down by Malta t\2hter>, (*ther' j 
damaged ; 4 hit by A. A. tire. 

If) Hiiiidy s-ucces«ful da\Iight raid on dock-i at | 
Rotterdam. 17 ships, estimated 90 000 to j, 
lOO.OuO tons, put out of action. 4 aircrait |, 
lo-t : 

17 Enemy raided null ; conaiderable damage . 

and heavy ca'Ualties :! 

-d R.A.F. attacked harbour of Xaples and 
railway sidings by night. Cologne and other 
Rhineland objective^ bomi^ed i, 

-i Enemy battle-cruiser Seharnhorst at- , 
tacked bcPire night at La Pallice and hit j 
Ijy at least one heavy arniour-piercing [, 
bomb. One British bomber fie^troyed - ,, 
enemy fiaiiters. . i 

24 I.arge formation of bombers attacked 
Sehamhorit and Gneisenau at Brest and ; 
La PulUce in heaviest daylight operatioiu , 
Direct hits secured 15 bombers and < j 
tighters lost. 21 enemy lighter' shot 
down. 

Aug K.A.P. bomhors attacked shippiiia at ; 
f LampedU'a Island (cent, Mcditcrranenn ' 
and Bonzzo aerodrome. Sicilv f’andiannd ;| 
Miileme aerodrome" (Crete) also bombed, ;■ 

7 fioviet bombers raided Berlin. 

8 Soviet bomber" raided Berlin and German || 

bombers raided Mo<«conv. . 

12 Great daylight raid on power station" at ,. 

Quadratu and Knajf'ack. Cologne rt u 
Omer, power station at GoMiay (las tie 
Calais), De Koov aerodrome, Emdon port 1 
and Le Trait sliipyanlN attacked . 

U Night attack oii Hanover. lirun«\'ick, i 
Magfleburg by over SOU aircraft Loss of 1’— ' 
26 Swordfl-^h from Ark Koval ftretl cork forest," | 
in ^ardinia. . ,, 1 

Sept. R.A.F. boialM?d Frankiun and Berlin ; 
2 (night), Al'so Mannheim, Osteiid and Dun- i 
kirk. 0 aircraft lo-vt but crew of one i 
bomber >»avcd. , . 

7 Heavy night attack on Berlin. Ku’l and 
other objectives in Germanv aPo bombed 
Force of hundreds strong euiplo>ed; 20 | 

rr • 

lu N. Italy raided principal target, riirin 
Royal Arsenal. , , 

13 Heavy niglit attack at Brest on Scharn- ' 


14 

I.i 

lb 

Oct. 

10 

Sov, 

14 

19 

Dec. 

5 

27 


hoi>t and GnePenau, . „ • 

Arrival ot wing of K.A F in Ru«."ia j 
announced , 

200 R A.F boml>c!> attacked shiffvard" , 
tartories and railwa.vs at Hamburg, i 
Bremen, Cuxbavcn, VVilbelinsliaven. and 1. 
Le Havre. 9 Io"t. 

Enemy aircratt raided Cairo, killed bU and 
injured 03 , i 

Ruhr beavilv tvombed : aPo Rotterdam, 
O'stend, Dunkirk and Bordeaux lu air- 
craft lost. , , 

Largest R.A.F. force .vet use<l attackeii 
Bf'rJm, Cojogne, Slannheim an<l other tar- 
gets. Mines laid. Bad weather contri- 
buted to 1(>."S of 37 aircraft 
fl.M Aircraft Carrier \rk Roval. for- | 
pedoed by submarine previou" dav. sank ^ 
whilst in tow off Gibraltar. 2 ca"uaitte« i 
Close air cooperation with laiui forces in j 
I.ibya aided advance Sidi Uezegh 
occupied 

R.A.F raided Naples at night. 

Du'i.'ieldorl and other ohjectives m >' 
Germany raidi'd during night ; aPo aero- 
drome in Holland, dock" at Breyt and > 
Boufogne, and ar-rodmme fn N'orwav. 
Mines laid 7 aircratt lo-'t. 1 } 



BRITAIN’S NEW TWIN-ENGINED HEAVY BOMBER 

The Avro Manchester (top), of which particulars were revealed in November 1941, had two 
engines (Rolls-Royce Vultures). There are gun turrets in nose, fuselage and tail ; the wing 
span is just over 90 leet. The Bristol Beaufighter (below) is used for both day and night 
operations j armament is four cannon and six machine-guns. 

Rriitah offieirtl C i OH n Coi)>/rniht . Cf'vtml Pre.^^ 



itrnvEil tliG miportiincG ot i\ot losing 
their prize, (See iilus., p. 1898.) 

Enemy supply ships were attacked 
on many occasions by Coastal Comniand 
aircraft, Bristol Beauforts often being 
used, and the pilots, in addition, were 
ever trving to spread their protective 
covering farther out over the ocean for 
the British convoys. But the main duty 
of Coastal Command, as ever, was to 
help in the defeat of the U-boats. 
Aircraft were constantly out on patrol 
and many attacks were made. 

During the latter part of 1941 the 
Atlantic ferry service was beipg built 
up at a fast pace. This service was to 
become one of the main bomber supply 
1933 


lines, and the work done in preparation 
was to be repaid many times over in 
the future. In December Captain 0. P. 
Jone.s, the well-known commercial pilot, 
set up a record for a crossing made under 
wartime conditions : he flew a Liberator 
four-envincd bomber from America to 
England in le.ss than nine hours. 

In the space here available it is 
po.ssible to mention only a few opera- 
tions of the Royal .Lir Force, the 
Imperial and Allied air forces during 
the six months under review. Nor can 
a detailed account be given of enemy 
air operations over Britain. The 
accompanying table gives a .selection of 
some of the more remarkable events. 



Diary of the War 

NOVEMBER and DECEMBER, 1941 


November 1, 1941. Air r.iuls on 

-Mei-sovMde and S, coaat (G ni^lit raiders 
de-^troyed). German', capture SiraferopoL 

November 3. tierman^ claim capture 
of Kursk. 

November 4. ft.A.F. raids on Dunkirk. 
Ost<‘nd. the Rufir and Rhinelaml. Oer- 
inaiLS rea(di lilack S(*a c(.»a^t. 

November 5. Mr. Sabiro Kurasu 
appoint<*d additional Japanese envoy to 
\V asliin^ton. 

November 6. H.M. corvette Gladi- 
olii-^ ■’ lost. M. Litvinov appointed Soviet 
Amha'.sador to Washington. 

November 7. Very large R.A.F. 
bornher force attacks Berlin, Cologne and 
Mannlieim : 37 of our bombers lost. 

November 9. Koval Navy destroys 
two enemy conv’oys off Taranto, and sinks 
three Italian dc.stroyeiN. Germans claim 
cajiture of Yalt»i. 

November 10. Loss of H.M.S. ' Cos 
sack ’* annouiicod. Mr. Churchill states 
tluit parity with Germany in the air has 
been achieved. , Germans claim capture 
of Tikhvin. 

November 12. Gondar. with a garrisoii 
of lo.hud. encircled. 

November 13. United States Neutral 
ity Act revised. H.M.S. “ Ark Royal 
torpedoed off Gibraltar; sinlcs next day 
w hilo under tow. 

November 14. Loss of H.M.S. “ Ark 
Royal ” {see I8th). Rus.sians drive back 
Germans at Tula and Kalinin. Russians 
bomb Kiinigsberg and Riga. 

November 15, Canadian reiriforco- 
ment.s reach Hongkong. 

November 16, Germans claim capture 
of Kerch. 

November 17. British Commando rai<i 
on German H.Q. in Libya. 

November 18. General Sir Alan Brooke 
appointc'd C.I.G.S. Lieut. -Gen. B. C. T. 
F’aget becomes C.-in-C. Home Forces. 
Imperial forces in Libya open an offensive 
on line Solium— Jarabub. 

November 19, British units capture 
Sidi Rezegh. H.M.A.S. “Sydney ’’ sinks 
'•nemy raider “ Kormoran ” off Australian 
hut is herself lost with all hands. 

November 20, Great tank battle witli 
Rommel*', forces around Sidi Rezegh. 

November 21, Toliruk garrison make', 
.1 sortie to join Imperial troops near Sidi 
Itezegh. 

xNo^ember 22. H.M.S. “ Devonshire ’’ 
''inks German raider in Snuth Atlantic, 
(iermans fuiter Rostov. 

November 24, New ZeaLmdeis capture 
Ganibut. Ru'.'.ians begin a counter- 
otfen-sive in Rostov region. 

November 25, Rommi'l sends raitling 
tank columnovor Egyptian frontier; then 
turns W. to attack our forces in rear. 
Germans launch new att.u'k uponMo.scow. 

November 26. Majm-GeruTal Ritchie 
take?> over command of Sth Army from 
General Cunningham. Tobruk garrison 
advapees to P21 Duda and loin.s advance 
units of 8th Army near Sidi Rezegh early 
on 27th. MaP'-hal Timochenko advance^i 
70 miles in Ukraine. 

November 27. Gondar surrenders. 


November 28. Britain sends ultima- 
tums U> Finland. Hungary and Rumania. 
Soviet forces recapture Rostov ; Von 
Klei.st’s army retreats towards Taganrog. 

November 29. In Libya British mech- 
anized forces adv’ance to the co.a.st south 
of Benghazi. H.M. submarines “ Tigris “ 
and ■ Trident “ sink eight enemy supply 
ships in Arctic waters. 

November 30. Germans penetrate 
corridor between Tobruk and Sidi Rezegh. 
.Malta has its 1,000th air raid alert. 

December I, 1941. Connexion with 
Tobruk restored, but Axis forces close cor- 
ridor again. Submarine “Aurora” sinks 
enemy destroyer, supply ship and tanker 
in Central Mediterranean. State of emer- 
gency in Malaya ; stand-by ordered in 
Hongkong. Rear-Admiral Sir Tom 
Phillips appointed C.-in-C. Eastern Fleet. 
Russians counter-attack at Tula. 

December 2. H.M.S. “ Prince o( 
Wales ” arrives at Singapore as Sir Tom 
Phillips’s flagship. H.M.A.S. “ Para- 
matta ” announced lost ofif Australian 
coast. Russians pui*suc Von KlcUl’s 
forces to Taganrog. 

December 4. General Sir Henry Mait- 
land Wilson appointed to command new 
9th Army, Middle East. 

December 5. Australia takes emer- 
gency war measures in Pacific. 

December 6. Britain at war witli 
Finland, Hungary and Rumania. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sends personal appeal to 
Empoior of Japan for peace. 

December 7. At 7 a.ra. local time 
Japanese aircraft bomb the U.S. base at 
Pearl Harbour ; also American bases in 
Manila. H.M. gunboat “ Petercl ” sunk 
at Shanghai. Air raids on Hongkong, on 
places in Malaya, and on Thailand. Japan 
declares war upon Britain and the U.S. A. 
as from dawui of December 7. At night 
slie bombs Singapore and lands troops in 
N.E. Malaya and Thailand. 

December 8. Britain, Canada, the 
U.S.A., and the Netherlands Govt, in 
London declare war upon Japan. Land 
and sea attack on Hongkong begins. Air 
attack on American Pacific islands of 
Guam, Midway and Wake. Thailand 
allows pa.ssago in Japanese troops. 
Im]>erjal forcc-s in Libya take Sidi Rezegh 
and restore connexion with Tobruk. 
Soviet forces recapture Tikhvin. 

December 9, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa declare war upon Japan ; 
China declares war upon Germany and 
Italy. JapancTjC laml on the Philippine 
island of Luzon. Rus.'^i.iris retake Elets. 

December 10. IL.M.s.s “ Ihince of 
Wales “ and Ib'pnLe ’ sunk hy Japan- 
ese air attack «»ff Malaya. Admiral Sir 
Toni Phillip'5 and Ca|ftam Leach (of flag- 
ship) niNsing : 2,300 ."aveil. Russian', 
begin counter-offensive along whole fiont. 

December 11. (rermany and Italy 
declan* war upon which th(*n 

declar**'' war upon them hoth. U.S. .Vnny 
aircraft ."ink hattlediip “ Ilaruna ’* off 
Philippines ; U..S. Navy .sink cruiser and 
destroyer in an attack on Wake Island. 


December 12. British destroyers sink 
two Italian cruisei*s in Mediterranean ; 
Dutch submarines sink four transports 
off Thailand. 

December 13. Hongkong refuses 
demand for suiTonder ; Chinese forces in 
Canton region attack Japanese in rear. 
Beginning of five-day battle in Libya. 
Britain declares war upon Bulgaria. 

December 14. Four transports sunk 
by U.S. aircraft off Manila. Ten-year 
alliance between Japan and Thailand. 

December 15. At Hongkong, British 
withdraw from mainland ; in Burma they 
withdraw from Victoria Point ; enemy 
gains ground at Kedah (N.W. Malaya). 
Loss of H.M. submarine “ Tetrarch ” 
announced. Russians announce recapture 
of Klin and Kalinin. 

December 16. Germans retreat along 
Eastern Front. 

December 17. Japanese land in Nortli 
Borneo, after British withdrawal ; Hong- 
kong refuses another demand for sur- 
render. Japanese 10 miles from Penang 
(Malaya). Rommel’s force retreats from 
Gaznla. Loss of H.M, cruiser “ Dunedin ” 
by submarine in Atlantic announced. 

December 18. British cv^acuate Kedah. 
Dutcli and Imperial forces occupy Por- 
tuguese Timor. At night, enemy lands 
on Hongkong from mainland. 

December 19. Bntisli evacuate Penang; 
-Manila heavily bombed. In Libya, Dcrna 
and Mekili are retaken from Germans. 

December 20. Russians retake Volo- 
kolamsk. 

December 22. Japanese land large 
forces in Gulf of Lingayen, Philippines. 
Fighting begins in N. Perak (Malaya). 
General Sir A. Wavell at Chungking for 
conference with Chiang Kai-shek. 

December 23. Anglo-U.S. Council in 
Washington : attending are Mr. Churchill, 
Lord Bedverbrook, Sir John Dill, Sir 
Dudley Pound and -Vir Chief Marshal 
Sir Charles Portal. In Libya we recapture 
Barce and Benina. 

December 24. In Libya we retake 
Benghazi. FiirllKu- Japanese landings 
on Luzon (Philippines) ; Japanese capture 
Wake Island. Free French occupy' French 
islands of St. Pierre and Miipielon. 

December 25. Hongkong surrenders. 
Japanese land at Kuching (Saiawak). 

December 26. Mr. Churchill addresses 
T'.S. Congress at Washington. Lieut. - 
General Sir R. Pownall apfointed C.-in-C. 
Far East in placo of Air Chief Marshal 
Sir R. Brooke-Pupham. British combined 
raid on Lofoten Islands, oft’ Norway. 

December 27. British raid on islands 
of Vaagso and Maaloy, off Norway. 

December 29. British withdraw from 
Ipoli (Malaya). Mr. Churchill in Ottawa. 
Russian troops retake Kerch and Feo- 
dosia. Heavy' raids on Singapore. 

December 30. Mr. Churchill addre-sses 
Canadian Parliament at Ottawa. Indian 
All-Party Congress decides in favour of 
paiticipation in war effort; Mr. Gandhi 
rcj'igns. Rus>ians retake Kaluga. 

December 31. S. Africans attack BartUa. 


io:u 



Chapter 193 

VAR IN RUSSIA: SOVIET COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 

OF DECEMBER 1941 

Plight of the Germans in November — Supply, Communications and Shelter — 

Nazi Hold on Lateral Railways — German Preparations for Withdrawal 
Coincide with Feint Attack — Moscow Venture Abandoned — Hitler Takes 
Over Command — Bold Russian Stroke in Crimea — Part Played by Russian 
Air Force in the Campaign — Soviet Fighter Tactics 


U NTIL German generals write their 
reminiscences much that oc- 
curred and much that affected 
lie course of events in Russia during 
‘he winter of 1941-42 must remain a 
matter of speculation. Did the German 
hleneral Staff concur in Hitler’s plans 
or was its advice rejected ? It has been 
suggested that some of the army 
commanders, even while preparations 
;or the great offensive towards Moscow 
were being made in September, con- 
idered that the season was too far 
advanced for it to be safely undertaken. 
If there were misgivings then they were 
probably allayed by the scale of the 
offensive and its blitzkrieg character, 
which held out hopes of rapid and 
decisive success. But when the offen- 
sive was brought to a standstill towards 
the end of October by the tenacity of 
Russia and by autumn mud, plans 
must certainly have been made for 
winter disjiositions irrespective of pre- 
parations for lenewal of the offensive 
when frost should have hardened the 
ground. Thus, when the final attempt 
to capture Moscow failed the Germans 
must have had an organized front to 
fall back on ; and their main immediate 
problems were the withdrawal from 


exposed positions difficult to supply, 
and the retention of ground which, 
recently captured, there had been no 
opportunity to organize for defence or 
occupation, but which they were un- 
willing to abandon. 

In order to appreciate the achieve- 
ments and difficulties encountered by 
the Russian counter-offensive it is 
neces.«arv to review the situation when 
the Germans, owing to the suffering 
of their troops from cold, were threatened 
with collapse. The original scope of their 
offensive had been modified during the 
pause in November between its first and 
second phases. The wide movements 
towards Kalinin in the north and Tula 
in the south, at first evidently intended 
to encircle Moscow and its defending 
armies, had been directed inwards to 
cooperate with the direct attack from 
the west on the city, the capture of 
which had become the .sole object. 
When the offensive was abandoned, 
those outflanking movements were 


nevertheles.s very much in the air, 
with difficult communications and ex- 
posed to counter-attack. Withdrawal 
of the outflanking forces was inevitable, 
and the German announcement of evith- 
drawals to straighten the front probably 
referred specially to them. Particularly 
in the south the position was dangerous, 
for the gallant resistance of Tula had 
compelled the Germans to by-pass it 
to the south-east instead of closing in 
on Moscow. It is not likely that to the 
west of Moscow the Germans contem- 
plated withdrawal, but intended to hold 
on to Volokolamsk, Mozhaisk, Malo 
Yaroslavets and Kaluga as springboards 
for an offensive in the following year. 
They jtrobably intended at these points 
merely to disengage their troops, with- 
draw them to shelter, and, in general to 
organize this part of the front for 
winter occupation. 

In the absence of records the system 
on which the Germans intended to 
organize this and other parts of their 


STORMOVIKS DESTROY NAZI TANK COLUMN 

Transmitted by radio, this photograph shows Russian ‘ tank-busters ’ attacking a German 
column ; hits are visible, and tanks are turning over. The Stormovik is an armoured fighter 
plane fitted with a powerful cannon of 37 mm. (nearly 1 J in ) calibre, and firing armour-piercing 
shells A remarkable photograph of a low-level attack. 
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front, anil it.-' >pt‘<'ial prolilcms, can only 
he deduced from the course of suhse- 
cpu-nt events. The chief immediate 
prohlems must have been the provision 
of slielter for their ill-equipjted troops, 
and the maintenance of rommunica- 
tion.s when winter restricted tlie use 
that could be made of motorized trans- 
port. It is probable that the Germans, 
believing the Russian.s to be as ex- 
hausted as themselves, did not expect 
heavy fighting in the winter, and that 
their defensive precautions were in the 
first instance designed mainly to check 
guerilla activities. The.se considerations 
obviously entailed the concentration 
of the bulk of their troops in the 
neighbourhood of large towns served 
bv good railway communications, for 
there shelter could best be obtained 
and distribution of supjilies would bo 
easiest. Considerable numbers of troops 
must, however, have been distributed 
along railway lines for their protection, 
and the railways afforded an easy means 
of supplving such detachments and of 
reinforcing them as required. 

A more difficult question must have 
been how to deal with the areas, often 
verv large, not served by railways. In 
Nazi them, no doubt, a large 
number of villages were 

upp y occupied and placed in 
Problem A ^ c i h- i 

a state of defence f)y 

small units, in order to prevent them 
becoming centres for guerilla bands. 
In winter little could be done to restrict 
guerilla activities by mobile action. 
The supplving of these detachments 
must obviously have been difficult — it 
may often have been carried out by 
air transport — but though they were 
isolated they would be capable ol 
resisting attack by lightly-armed troops. 

The Germans never attempted to 
construct a continuous trench svstem 


along their front. There was neither 
time for its construction, nor, in the 
absence of plentiful animal transport, 
could it have fieen supplied. AVe must 
therefore examine how these disposi- 
tions adapted them, selves to defence 
when it became evident that a serious 
Russian counter-offensive had to be 
met. Hrietiy. the largo towns, strongly 
garrisoned, acted as fortresses whose 
defences could quickly be developed 
and which, even before they were fully 
developed, were cajiable of resisting 
attack by troops that, under winter 
conditions, coiihl not be supported by 
heavv armaments. The chief danger 
was that the towns might be enveloped 
and their lines of supply cut off. It 
was here, however, that railways playcfl 
a vital part in defence. They furnished 
the backbone of linear zones of defence 
developed from the detachments origin- 
allv intended for their protection. 

If thus held, the railways connecting 
fortre.ss towns served to close the gaps 
between them, jircveiiting jienetration : 
and, in the absence of lateral lines, those 
running towards the front served as 
turned-back flanks, preventing com- 
plete encirclement of the towns. Linear 
defence zones served by the railwav had 
always an advantage over any attack 
that could he developed against them, 
on account of greater ease of supply 
and the mobility of reinforcing reserves. 
Till' most serious weakness of the 
sv'tem was that, where there were no 
lateral railways connecting the fortress 
towns, detachments occupving isolated 
villages in the gaps wore ex[K)sed to 
overwhelming attack and there was 
nothing to pre\ent tlieir being sur- 
rounded. The jihra-e in the Russian 
communiques " a number of inhabited 
places were captured " indicates the 
fate of such villages. Even larger towns, 


when they were served only by a single 
railway, were always in danger of com- 
plete envelopment. 

A great source of strength to the 
German front was the lateral railway 
running behind it from Leningrad to 
Vitebsk and thence through Smolensk 
and Brvansk to Kharkov. It facilitated 
movements of reserve formations and 
linked up the lines which ran forward 
to the key town.s at the front. Further- 
more, the towms along it provided well- 
spaced centres for occupation. 

After the failure to take Moscow the 
front for the winter was probably 
intended to run from Schlusselburg in 
the north through Novgorod and Star- 
aya. Riissa to Rzhev. The gap of 165 
miles between the last-named towns 
could only be lightly occupied, since, 
owing to the A’aldai hills and Kholm 
marshes, road and railway communica- 
tions were indifferent. From Rzhe\ 
evidently a particularly importani 
centre, it was probably intended that 
the front .should run through Aoloko 
lamsk, Mozhaisk, Malo A aroslavets am 
Kaluga to Orel, but, with the e.xeeptioi 
of Orel, those places were recaptured 1> 
the Russians before they could b 
consolidated, and in their stead Ghat4 
Vyazma and Bryansk became Geniiii' 
front-line fortresses. South of 0i'‘. 
Kursk and Kharkov were key' point 
and the railway connecting them pf" 
vided intermediate defence. I**"'' 
Kharkov to the Sea of .Azov the Gcrinai - 
no doubt wished to occupy' the who! 
of the Doiietz basin, including Rosto'. 
but after the recaiiture of Rostov th 
situation in the basin never seems te 
have been stabilized, and Tagaiiro- 
became the fortress town protecting th' 
extreme right. 

To turn now to the Russian counter' 
offensive, the recapture of Tikhvin ainl 
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Rostov by counter-attacks launched 
before the German central offensive was 
abandoned indicated that the Russians, 
in spite of their losses during the y'ear, 
were still full of fight. Yet few people 
realized, probably least of all the Ger- 
mans, that Soviet troops were capable 
of a sustained offensive during the 
winter, especially after the exhausting 
struggle in defence of Moscow. It 
speaks volumes for the strategic and 
administrative genius of il. Stalin and 
his advisers that, in spite of the desper- 
ately critical nature of that struggle, 
they should never have lost sight of the 
difficidties the enemy would have in the 
winter, and should have retained fresh 
and well-equipped reserves ready to 
take immediate advantage of the 


THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW, DECEMBER 1941 
After a futile second drive against Moscow, late in November, there came the great Russian 
counter-offensive which threw back the enemy. Klin and Kahnm were recaptured by Sovi^ 
troops on December 15. Top left, abandoned German guns and vehicles on the road from 
Kim N E of Moscow. Top right, a group of ill-clad German soldiers taken prisoner during the 
R ussian oursuit Above, Kalinin just after the Russians retook the town : houses set on fire 
, I; . Photo-f, Planet Aries 

by the retreating enemy. 


opportunity to strike back. The Rus- 
sian reserves must have, been assembled 
at the right places, available to strike 
at the first signs that the enemy was 
giving ground. 

It is easier for us now than it was 
for the Russians at the time to see that 
withdrawal of the German outflanking 
attacks would he the first step necessary 
if the Nazi offensive broke down, for 
it must be remembered that up to the 
last moment these attacks had been 
making progress and had seemed the 


most serious threat to Moscow. It is 
probable that their violence was main- 
tained in order to screen preparations 
for withdrawal, for, although the 
abandonment of the offensive was not 
announced till December 8, the decision 
and preliminary movements must ha\e 
ante-dated it by' some day's. How cor- 
rectly the Russians interpreted the 
situation was proved by' the promptitude 
of their reaction. Yet it is not at all 
clear how the counter-offensive de- 
veloped ; probably it took different 


CHRONOLOGY OF RUSSO-GERMAN WAR, 1941 


I. GERMAN ADVANCE TO CAPTURE 
OF NOVGOROD AND KIEV (ALL 
FRONTS), Jane 22-Sept. 19, 1941 

' Jane 

'-Z (Jernian arniiC'i attack at dawn acro-^^ 
Russian frontier froiii Raltic To Black Sea. 

' Pr«^ress made near Grodno (Poland) . 

i Kiev, ^l•vastol^ol and aermiromes bombed. 

, Mr. C;hiirchill broadcast all aid to Russia. 

I 21 German main thrust on Litheanian front; 

1 Brest-Litovsk and Gro<lno captured. 

[ 2() Heavy flchting in Minsk sector . Gernian" 

I enter Dvinsk. 

I 21) Finnish and German troops opened offensive 
Arctic to Gulf of Finland, 
i 30 I.emlten: (Lwow) evacuated. 

July 

1 Windau aiul Ri«a (Latvia) fall, enemy 
I claim 100, ObO prisoners E of Bialystok. 

1 Germans penetrate all Lithuania, most of 

j laitvia, western White Russia, part of W. 

1 Ukraine (Stalin’s broadcast). 

4 Germans and Rumanians enter Bessarabia 

claim to reach R. Dnieper, E of Minsk. 

' 7 FiEhting at Kandalaksha and L. Ladoga 

j and also NovEoro<l-Volyn.sk 

12 Advance on Leningrad hesun . Vitebsk 
claimed; Geniians “ m front of” Kiev. 

14 Heavy fi«litins in F*skov, Smolensk 
Boliruisk and Novgororl regions. 

22 Heavy tlghtiiiE in L O’-ega, Porkhov. 
Smolensk and Zhitomir (Ukraine) regions. 
Raid on .Moscow (aNo 23rd. 24th, 25fii 
2«th and 30th). 

2.S Bess.irabia claimed b\ German^ 

An?. 

1 German drive to Kiev develops Moscow 
raids Aug. 1 6 and -s-ii. 

') Enemy movement between Bug and 

Dnieper threatens (Jde>va and Nikolavcv. 

13 Evacuation of Sniolen.sk “ several day^ 
ago ” announced. Germans claim to have 
reached Black Sea near Odessa 

14 Kinovograd evacuateil. also Pervomaisk 
(llX)m. .N.\V of iVikolavev). Heavy light- 
ing from White to Black Seas. 

'i 17 Xikola.scv and Krivoyrog evacuated. 

20 Germans claim Kingisepp and Nana 

! (Leningrad sector), victor.- N. of Gome! ; 

also capture of Kherson (Ukraine), 
j 21 Gomel evacuated Ke\holm captured by 

I Finn.s. 

27) Nf)Vgorod evaciiaied Dnepropetrovsk 

I' claimed, 

j! 20 Veliki.ve Liiui captured 

2S Dnepropetrovsk evacuated , at Zapor* 

07he Dnieper D.im blown up 

•10 Vllimri captured 

31 Ru’''jan’' raided BitIim. K'nnig'borg, Danzig. 

, ami Meine! 

. Sept. 

•> Voro-lidus in command at Leningrad 

7 RiK-ian raid on Bucharot ; Russian 

counter-attacks Gomel area (l*et\seen 
r Smolensk and Kiev). 

' German- claim to reach K. Neva and cap- 

j ture ^chlu'‘'«<'lburg, completing encirclo- 

, im nt ot Leningrad. German Republic of 

Ij Volga to be moved to E. Rii.s-.ia. 

|| 11 Voroshilov counter attacks S. of Leningrad 

|. and Tinn^henko in Valdai HilN 

] 12 Chernigov (.N.E. of Kiev) evacuated. 

I 13 Attack on Oesel D. repul^cd. 

14 Krenienchug (R. Dnieper) cv.u'uated. 

16 Rulll,^tedt's offensive in Ukraine oi>en.s. 

18 Germans enter Kiev, 

19 Kiev falls (announced by Russia, bept, 21) ; 
Gemiaii-s claim Poltava* S.W of Kharkov! 

II. THE CENTRE— MOSCO\\ FRONT 
Sept. 1941-Jan. 1942 

I Sept. 

29 Three Power Conference in Moscow 

30 Mos^'ow raided 

Oct. 

2 Hitler’s Order of the Day to .Moeeosv tOHip- 
— ’’la^t great decisive battle this \ear." 
Moscow raided, abo ;5rd to 6th. 

6 1 w<i-[»ronged a.s.saiilt on Mo.-'cow launched 

\ictoiy claimed In Vya/nia area. 

<•* Hus-.ians evaeimte ()rel. 

9 Figiiting at Vva’tna ami Brxan-k 

12 Brsaimk evaruated . w omen and ehihireii 
evacuated from Mosc(*w 

13 V>a7nia evacuated; (fermans chceketl m 
Orel st‘ctor. 

].'> Fighting 60 ni. from Mos( ow. Kaluga and 
Kalinin cajitured “someday-i ” earlier. 

16 Moscow position deteriorated ; Soviet 

(fovt. and diplomats leave. 

1') Stalin proclaims state of siege in Moscow. 
Wintry weather set- in. 

; 20 Germans 65 in. from Moscow fighting at 

Mozhaisk ami Malo Varoslavets . Govt, at 
Kuibyshev : Gennans claim Stalinn. 

22 German offen-sive at Tula and Klin 

24 Zhukov api)ointcd to command nortliern 

front (including Moscow). 

• 27 Russian counter-attacks Moscow sector. 


2.8- Gerinaii'i at Volokolamsk gain ground at i 
20 Tula. \ 

20-30 Raids on Moscow. Russians raid Berlin. ■ 
30 Von Bock attacks X.W. of Moscow. j 

Hot, 

1 German thriMt from Tula increased 

6 Stalin giv'es Axis casualties as 4) miliion 
Russian 1} million. 

14 Germans driven back at Kalinin and Tula. 

25 New offensive on Moscow Russians begin 

successful counter-attack. 

Dec. 

1 Rus.sians counter-attack at Tula. 

8 Berlin announces end of main operations 
for winter. 

9 Elets, B. of Tula retaken 

10 Russian general counter-offensiv'e opens. 

11 Hitler announces winter campaign against 
Moscow ended. 

12 Von Bock replaced by List. 

15 Kiis>ian.< retake Klin and Kalinin. 

19 Hitler t4ik(S over command from Von 
Braucliitsch. 

20 Volokolamsk recaptured. 

30 Kaliig.i retaken 

Jan. 1942 

1 Russians recapture Staritza. 

2 Malo \ an slavets rec,apture<i. 

7 .Mecfiovsk. S.W. of Kaluga, retaken. 

9 Russians enter Smr>lcnsk province 

19 Mozhaisk retaken. 

20 Von Bock succeeds Von Reichenau. 

23 Russian break-tlu'ough. 

HI. THE SOUTH (UKRAINE & CRIMEA) 
5^pt. I94t-Jan. 1942 

Sept. 

22 Budyonny’s main army E. of Kiev encircled 
(German claim) but ••scapes. 

23 Reverse at Odessa. 

2.5 Attack on Crimea. 

Oct. 

U (fennan claim defeat ot Soviet 0th and 
18th Annies on Sea of Azov. 

U Mariupol, Sea of Azov, evacuated 
Bmlyonny separated from Timo«henko 
16 Odessa evacuated. 

19-22 Taganrog evacuated. 

20 Stalino claimed bv Germans: evacuated 
Oct. 2»i. 

24 TiIno•^henko appointed to S. comnund 
Kimrkov claimed: evacuate«l Oct. 28. 

27 Germans capture Kramotorsk (between 
Kharkov and Rostov). 

29 German break-througli on Perckop l.stiunus 
and advance into Oiime.-v 

Nov. 

1 Simferopol, capital of Crimea, captured. 

3 Kursk (north of Kharkov) ciaimea : ad- 
vance in Crimea towards SevaslopoL 

4 Feodosia fall claimed . Black Sea rrache«l. 

16 Kerch * captured”: evacuated Nov. 20. 

22 Germans enter Rostov Donetz ba-in fight- 
ing 

24 Russian counter-ofren.sivc west of Rostov. 

26 Timoshenko advances in Ukraine, threatens 
Gennan Hank at Rostov. 

28 Russians retake Rostov Von Kleist 
retre.its towards T.aganrog. 

Dec. 

2 Ru->iaii piirsiiii lo Taganrog . German 
reln at to .Mariupol ; Russian thrust from 
Donetz Basin against Von Kleist. 

29 Rii—ians land in Crimea and retake Kerch 
and Fco<losia. 

Jan. 1942 

5 Russians hold most of Kerch peoinsula : 
landing at Eupatorin, W. of Crimea. 

11 Mining districts between Dnieper and 
Ekmetz re-occupied. 

Timoshenko’s new offensive advances 65 
miles and cuts German line S. of Kharkov 
2.'' Timoshenko’s forces cross upper Donetz 
into Ukraine an<l recapture Lazovo. 39 in 
from Dnepropetrovsk. 

r\ THE NORTH (LENINGRAD FRONT) 
Sept. 1941-Jan. 1942 

fept. 

2«) Oesel and Mohn Ls. (Gulf of Riga) claimed 
a-- captured. Leningrad be'^ieged. 

23 Timoshenko counter-attack' S.W of 
Leningraii. 

27 Leningrad oficn-ive #e^»uisefi 
Oct. 

21 (n rinan- claim Dago Isv Gulf of Finland. 

29 German advanct^s in regions of Lake' Ilmen 

and Ladr^ii 

Sov. 

1 Hu— lan .N«*\ :i ero— ing reiinl^fl ^ 

10 Germans claim car»ture of Tikhvin, ad- 
mittc<l Nov. 30. • 

Kroii-tadt l>ombarded 

Dec. 

8 Ru.ssians recapture Tikhvin 
/an. 1942 j 

2.J Ku-v^ian> break through I.ake 11 

llnif-n and Smolensk on 71) in front. li 


Russian 
Gains Near 
Moscow 


forms on v'arious parts of the front, 
but nowhere doe.s a major attack seem 
to have been deliberately staged. 

In general there probably was an 
intensification of the fighting in numbers 
of local attacks. But north and south 
of Moscow the counter-movements 
certainly .started as a 
vigorous pursuit of an 
enemy who was carrying 
out a deliberate with- 
drawal. It was here, therefore, that 
progress first was most marked. The 
Germans, except for the condition of 
their troops, should have had no diffi- 
culty in withdrawing without heavy lass, 
for they would in the first instance 
have got away all transport and stores 
that could be spared and have organized 
rearguards through which troops en- 
gaged in fighting could retire. Disen- 
gagement of troops in contact with the 
enemy, owing to the exhausted con- 
dition of the men and to the state of 
the ground, may have been difficult, 
especially as the well-clothed Russians 
must have been much the more active. 
Under winter conditions, however, 
pursuit could not have been vigorously 
maintained imless Russian reserves had 
been available to form well organizcil 
pursuing forces, for the German rear- 
guards would soon have checked aiiv 
unorganized advance. 

As it was, the rate of pursuit, whicl 
for some time appears to have averagei! 
six miles a day, was highly creditable 
considering the state of the ground and 
the resistance of rearguards. It b 
ab.surd to compare it, as some have done 
in depreciating the Russian efiort. with 
the rate of advance of the Germans 
under summer condition.'! after a long- 
prepared offensive. The rate of pursuit 
was in any case sufficient to compel 
the Germans to abandon much material 
and many wounded or exhausted men. 

As early as December 8 reports came 
through of many successful Russian 
attacks on the Mo.scow front, but the 
first notable success was the recapture 
on the 9th of Elets, an important rail- 
way centre 100 miles east of Orel, 
where two German divisions were 


heavily defeated. This place probably 
marked the right flank of the main 
October offensive, and it is likely that 
the Germans intended to hold on to it, 
at least for a time, to cover the with- 
drawal of the troops that had thrust 
south-east of Tula. By the 11th the 
Eussian advance was well under way 
on the whole front from Elets to Tula. 
In Eastern Ukraine and east of Lenin- 
grad successes were also reported, fol- 
lowing the defeat of the Germans at 
Rostov and Tikhvin. West of Moscow 
there was less movement, but the 
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in-rmans were under heavy pressure 
and were suffering desperately from 
he cold. Then, on the 15th, it was 
■ viilent that the German thrust north 
.)f Moscow was being withdrawn, and 
was hard pressed. Klin was recaptured 
on that day, and Kalinin retaken— 
') divisions, it was claimed, being routed. 
The German force attacking Mo.scow 
from the north had been composed 
mainly of panzer and motorized divi- 
-ions, possibly because there were no 
railways running in a direction to facili- 
tate the maintenance of large numbers 
of infantry. But the extreme cold 
affected motor fuel, and the lack of 
railways must have led to the abandon- 
ment of much material. Wheeled M.T. 


vehicles under the prevailing conditions 
could not have carried hea\'y loads. 

The situation of the Germans, with 
their troops suffering desperate hard- 
ships and their supply organization 
breaking down, was becoming serious. 
Soviet cavalry and ski troops, now 
appearing in numbers, gave the Russians 
for the first time superior tactical 
mobility over their opponents. But the 
Russians, too, had their difficulties. 
It was hard to maintain supplies, for 
even where railways existed they had 
been damaged by demolitions. The 
Soviet troops were handicapped also by 
inability to make full use of wheeled 
vehicles, which not only affected supply 
problems but made it impossible to 
bring forward an adequate number of 
guns to support attacks on the German 
rearguards, who could in consequence 
use every building as a stronghold. 

Possibly it was this that saved the 
Germans from complete disaster. \et 
the pursuit wa.s pressed vigorously and 
,, the capture of villages 

■ and towns was daily re- 

corded. By December 
20 it was evident that 


Moscow 

Ended 


tile Germans had lost their grip on 
Moscow, though with Mozhaisk in their 
hands they ■were still dangerously close 
to the city. .4t Leningrad the Russians 
had also gained an important success, 
for the advance from Tikhvin had 
secured the railway as far as the 
southern shores of Lake Ijadoga. From 
there, when the ice thickened, the 
railway was extended across the lake, 
which during the winter enabled sup- 
plies to reach the city. 

How serious the Germans considered 
their situation was shown when on 
December 21 Hitler announced that he 
had relieved Von Brauchitsch of com- 
mand and had personally a.ssumed 
responsibility for operations. About 
this time a number of other generals 
also paid the penalty for failure. Every- 
where, except in the Crimea, the Nazis 
had now lost the initiative and were 



In the first week of December 1941 the Germans were only 25 miles from Moscow at some 
points, but then came the mighty Russian counter-offensive which threw them back all along 
the central sector and freed the metropolis from the grim threat of capture. The broken line 
shows the Russian front when the repulse began ; the black line to the west indicates the position 

about a month later. 

By courtesy of “ The Illustrated London Sews ” 
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either in retreat or standing desperately 
on the defensive. But in the Crimea 
3evasto[)ol was being heavily attacked 
and the Russians, though fighting hard, 
were with difficulty holding the outer 
defences of the fortre-^s. 

As Beceniber drew to a clo.se the 
pursuit continued, but supply diffi- 
culties were beginning to slow the rate 
of advance, although the Germans had 
been given no opjiortunity to establish 
an organized defensive system in the 
areas they had so leceiitlv captured. 
On the doth they were driven 
out of Kaluga, a lailwav 
centre they ceitainlv did not 
intenfl to abanflon. for a 
strong force was defeated in 
the attempt to hold the town. 

On the previous dav the 
Russians achieved an even 
more notable success. The 
Black Sea Fleet on a storm v 
night put ashore strong forces 
on the Kerch peninsula and 
at Feodosia in the Crimea 
The Gormans, who had 
probably reduced their garri 
sons to take part in the 
attack on Sevastopol, were 
surjinsed, and at the end of 
the year the Kerch peninsula 
was again firmly in Russian 
hands Feodosia the Ger- 
mans soon recovered, but 
presumably had to withdraw 
troops from the Sevastopol 
front to efi’ect its recapture 
nul to prevent the Russians 
at Kerch becoming a menace 
to German communications 
at Perekop. The Kerch 
victory, which reflected im- 
mense credit on the Black 
Sea Fleet as well as on 
the troo|)s who landed, 
undoubtedly prolonged the 
resistance of Sevastopol, 
which was .sulisequeutly to 
involve the Germans in 
costly operations. 

On the Moscow front Soviet 
troops were now entering the 
area reached by the Germans 
in the first pha.se of the 
autumn otlensive, and the recapture 
on January 2 o* .Malo Yaroslavets. and 
of Volokolaiu'^k about the same time, 
mark the end ol the pursuit phase of 
the Russian coiinter-ollensive. Thostorv 
of its later phases, in which organized 
German defences were encountered, i' 
tohl in a later Chajiter. 

During the final phase ot the Germ.ui 
offeu.^ive and during the withdrawal 
the Luftwaffe evidently lost whatever 
measure of air superiority it had held 
in the earlier stages of the campaign. 


The Russians had the advantage of 
operating from permanent, well-estab- 
lished aerodromes, where presumably 
ail organization existed for keeping 
ground clear of snow and for main- 
taining aircraft in condition in the 
colde.st weather. The Germans, on 
the other hand, would have to use for 
the most part aerodromes abandoned 
by the Russians and presumably much 
damaged. Those captured at an earlv 
stage had no doubt been repaired and 
re-equipped. They could bo used for 


liombers, transport planes and defen- 
sive fighters ; but short-range planes 
(needed for intervention in ground 
fighting) required airfields near the 
combat zone, and these airfields mu.st 
have been in bad condition and in- 
adequately equipped. The Germans 
were also faced with the always difficult 
task of changing air ha.-,e.s during retreat. 
Transport difficulties niav in many cases 
have made the supply of petrol to aero- 
dromes a serious problem. 

The year 1941 had not been a good 
1940 


one for the Luftwaffe, and before closing 
this Chapter it is worth considering 
why in Ru.ssia it had failed to play 
the predominant part it had | liyed 
in other German campaigns. Primarily 
it was because in the air Germany was 
engaged in a war of many fronts. She 
had been compelled to come to the 
assi.stancc of Italy in the Mediterranean. 
Malta, Libya and Crete took their toll 
and entailed making strong detach- 
ments. The Battle of the Atlantic 
made demands on her aircraft indus- 
tries, and R.A.F. bombing 
raids compelled her to retain 
a high percentage of her 
fighter aircraft in the west. 
Furthermore, on the Russian 
front itself the fact that 
practically three campaigns 
were being conducted simul- 
taneously spelt dispersion. 
Yet the main credit for the 
ineffectiveness of the Luft- 
waffe must be given to the 
Russian Air Force. In 
numerical strength and the 
efficiency of its personnel and 
equipment it could stand 
comparison with its oppo- 
nent, and it received valuable 
assistance from the formid- 
able and highly trained anti- 
aircraft defences of the great 
cities and centres of industry. 
Not till it suffered from the 
loss of aircraft manufacturing 
establishments did it stand 
in danger of having to admit 
inferiority. 

So many mistaken views 
were held before the war 
about the Russian Air Force 
that a technical description 
of its aircraft and tactics is 
given here 

Soviet doctrine of the 
employment of air forces 
resembles the German more 
closely than the British. It 
insists that the first duty of 
all aircraft available is co- 
operation with the land 
forces. Acting in accordance 
with this theory, the Soviet 
has made a notable contribution to 
air tactics by its development of 
methods of low-flying attack on ground 
troops and armoured vehicles and 
tanks. It was primarily for tliese 
attacks that the IL-2 monoplane, 
better known as the Stormovik, was 
introduced. It is a sinvlc-enf'ined 
machine of classic design, and it has 
a 12-cylinder, liquid-cooled engine. 
The Russians have been extremely 
reticent about this as about other of 
their aircraft, and we have only the 



FOOD FOR BESIEGERS OF SEVASTOPOL 

Crouching low tor fear of Russian gunfire, an enemy party with provisions 
tor the German front-hne advanced posts makes its way with difficulty 
between shell bursts. Though under attack from November 1941, 
Sevastopol held out until July i, 1942. 
l*hoto, Sp<n d* Vencral 



SOVIET AIRCRAFT 
TYPES 

Little has been divulged about the 
Russian fighters and bombers, but 
they include some remarkable 
aircraft, (i) M. I. G.-3 single-seat 
fighters, which carry light bombs 
and have a speed of 370 m.p.h. 
(2) Y.A.K.-i fighter aircraft on the 
assembly line ; both this type and 
^ the MIG have a general similarity 
to our Spitfire. {3) DB 3-F. 
medium heavy bombers crossing 
the front line to attack the enemy. 
(4) PE-2 twin-engined medium 
bomber being made ready for a 
raid. This type has a high speed. 
Photos, Official f'roirn 

Copyriiihl , U.S.S.B. Offv ini 





TULA, WHERE THE TIDE OF BATTLE TURNED 
At Tula, 120 miles south of Moscow (see map, p. 1939), the enemy had gained ground by the 
end of October, but a fortnight later the tide began to flow westwards again, and on December i 
the great Russian offensive began in earnest. Top, Soviet tanks in the outskirts of Tula ; 
centre, Russian heavy artillery ; below, a light gun firing after the Red Army had reoccupied 
Tula in mid-December 1941. PhoioSy Prithh Official ■ C rnirn Copt/ri<ffU 



German reports of the Stormovik’s 
armament to go upon. These credit the 
machine with two cannon and two 
machine-guns, but more important 
than this gun armament is the self- 
propelled bomb. 

This latter is one of the few new air 
weapons, and it lias been used with 
great success by the Eussians against 
enemy tanks. In essentials it consists 
of a bomb with a rocket attachment, 
the object being to give the bomb a 
greater initial speed than it would 
otherwise have and thereby to gain 
accuracy and penetratii-e power. Against 
tanks the self-propelled bomb is believed 
to have had much success. 


Russian 

Fighter 

Aircraft 


The Eussian fighter aircraft follow a 
formula not much different from that 
of the Spitfire. The MIG-3 and the 
YAK-1 both have a certain general 
similarity to the British 
machine, although it is 
believed that their 
dimensions are smaller. 

Russian bombers in the medium twin- 
engined class have been rapidly de- 
veloped, and the PE-2 conforms to the 
most advanced ideas of streamlining 
and general structure. There can be 
little doubt that the Germans found 
the So\’iet air force more powerful than 
they expected, and that the enemy 
was disconcerted in particular by the 
methods of low-flying attack and by 
the violent fighting aggressiveness of 
the Eussian fighter pUots. 

A feature of Russian fighter tactics 
which illustrates this aggressiveness is 


the employment of ramming as a 
normal tactic in certain conditions of 
combat. At first fighter pilots were 
disinclined to believe the reports of 
Russian ramming tactics ; but con- 
firmation came from high Soviet officers, 
and it appears that a technique has 
been developed which enables an enemy 
aircraft to be destroyed by partial 
ramming while allowing the Russian 
pilot a good chance of escaping alive by 
parachute, and even sometimes of 
getting his damaged aircraft home. 


Soviet heavy bombers were in 
evidence for a time shortly after the 
German attack, but from then on the 
great winter campaign was fought 
without their appearing in large 
numbers. It was only much later that 
it became known that the Russians 


were working on some extremely prom- 
ising designs of large, weight-carrying, 
four-engined machines. 

Over all the air campaigning in 
Russia there was the dominant fact that 


it was devoted by both sides to provid- 
ing cooperation and close support for 
the enormous land forces there engaged. 
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BRITAIN TRAINS PARACHUTE TROOPS ON A BIG SCALE 
The first official news of British parachutists was given in a communiqui of February 15, 1941 
referring briefly to the dropping of units in Southern Italy for certain demolition work m connexion with 
enemy ports. Here are parachute soldiers at manoeuvres in Britain. Inset, a sergeant wearing his special 
helmet and carrying a Thompson sub-maciunc gun. 

Photo.-* Central Press : O.P.U 
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ARMOURED TRAINS PLAYED A GREAT PART IN RUSSIAN DEFENCE 

A glance at the map m page 1939 will make it clear how much the Soviet cities depended on the railway for supplies, 
but in winter these iron roads provided a means also of vigorous offensive-defence. The photograph shows a Soviet 
armoured tram on its way to the front in the Leningrad sector Such trains dealt smashing blows in the Moscow 
zone also, notably near Tula. Photo, BnU^^h Official: Croicn Copyright 




OfaKMAN CAVALRY IN THE GREAT RETREAT 

After an abortive offensive against Moscow late m November the Germans announced on December 8, 1941 that mam 
operations had stopped for the winter. In fact the Russian counter-offensive, which carried our Alli-s 249 m.l»s m 
four months, was ,n lull progress and on all the roads in the central sector were witnessed scenes like that above wi h 
weary German troops retreating westward "‘tn 
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HOW THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE MET THE 
GERMAN INVASION 

In Chapter 180 the current of affairs during the years preceding the outbreak 
of the Second Great War is traced, and Anglo-Soviet relations are examined. 

In the present pages is told the story of the Home Front in Soviet Russia 
during the first six months of the Russo-German conflict 


F kom a penipal of Cliapter 180 tlio 
leader will realize that the over- 
night transforniation of the Soviet 
from an ally into a victim of Hitlerite 
Germany had presented certain political 
problems to the Allies. In the first 
place there was soreness about the 
failure of the British approach in 1939 
and about the pact made with Hitler. 
There was the deep dislike of Russian 
political systems as British people con- 
ceived them. There was, of course, the 
unexplainable contradiction between 
the declared “ world revolution ” policy 
of the Comintern and the much milder 
and practical conduct of foreign rela- 
tions by the Soviet Foreign Office. 
There were large numbers in Britain 
and — almost as important — in America 
to whom at first glance cooperation 
with Russia seemed impossible. 

The memory of the invasion and 
partition of Poland rankled and had 
been exacerbated by that of the invasion 
of Finland — both, as 
Mr. Churchill’s is pointed out in 
Statement Chapter 180, were 
dictated by Soviet 
fears for security, but this was hardly 
appreciated in Britain and the U.S.A. 
The uncertainty that prevailed in 
Britain on Sunday, June 22, 1941, was 
swept away in a few words by Mr. 
Churchill’s unequivocal statement over 
the radio that evening that Britain would 
at once go to the aid of Russia. The 
Russian danger, he said, was our danger, 
and the danger of the United States. 

On July 8 a Soviet military mission 
arrived in London by air to discuss 
mifitary ways and means of cooperation 
between the two countries. Four days 
later an agreement was signed in 
Moscow pledging both countries to 
mutual assistance in resistance to a 
common enemy, and to abstention from 
either separate peace or armistice. 
A few days earlier, on July 5, M. Maisky, 
the Soviet Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, and General Sikorski, 
Prime Mmister of Poland, had met at 
the Foreign Office. At that date 
Poland stiU considered herself in a state 
of war with the U.S.S.R., but after 
talks which continued for two weeks the 
former antagonists became reconciled, 
and the Russo-Polish Treaty, July 30, 


wa.s signed in London. The Hitlerite 
partition of Poland was declared void, 
diplonatic relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland were re.Mimed, and 
collaboration in fighting Germany was 
agiei'd upon. A Polish army was to be 
forn.ed in the U.S.S.R. 

On the same day (July 30) Mr. Harry 
Hopkins, p.-rsonal repre.'-entative of 
President Roo.-evelt, conferred with 
M. Stalin in the Kremlin. Three dav.s 



MAXIM LITVINOV AT 
WASHINGTON 

Appointed November 6 , 1941, the new 

Russian Ambassador to the U.S.A. is here 
seen at his first Press conference in 
December. Behind him is a bust of Lenin. 

He called Japan the common cr.emy. 
Phct". .‘{'••'orifitol 

later an agreement was signed which 
pledged the United States to assist the 
U.S.S.R. in her struggle against Hitler. 

On August 15, by which date the 
German army of invasion had swept 
eastward.s to a line threatening Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Kiev and Odessa, Mr. 
Churchill and President Roo.sevelt .sent 
a joint offer of “ all aid” to M. Stalin. 
They proposed a Moscow meeting. 
On that day the British Mission to 
Moscow was announced. Headed by 
Lord Bea verb rook, it included Messrs. 
Balfour, Ismay and Macreadv. Mr. 
Harriman was appointed President 
1947 


Roo.sevelt’s representative. The 5Ios- 
cow conference cmleil in definite plans 
for joint action, and in a sjnrit of good- 
will and friendliness. The British dele- 
gates returned to London on October 10. 
In Xoveinber the United States made a 
loan of Sl.fxtO.OOO.rKXt to the U.S.S.R. 
and sujiplies began to flow to Russia 
from both America and Great Britain. 
The subse(|uent appointment on Nov. G 
of M. Litvinov as Ambassador to 
Washington was significant. He had 
.suffered in the past for his advocacy of 
warmer ndations between the U.S.S.R. 
and the democracies, and had lost his 
po.st of Foieign Commissar in M arch 
1939, when the Soviet appeared to be 
moving closer to Germany. 

In short, difficulties which a few 
months previously had seemed deep- 
rooted and irremovable vanished quickly 
in an atmosphere of good-will and 
community of purpose. On December t 
a Soviet-Polisli Declaration wa.s signed at 
jMoscow, and on the 29th of the same 
moilth further talks took place in that 
city between M. Molotov, Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Eden, and 
Jdeut. -General Nye, C.I.G.S. 

It is now necessary to estimate the 

e.xtent of the material and economic 

damage suffered by the U.S.S.R. through 

the loss of territory to ^ 

Russia s 

Ravaged 

1941 took place during Territories 
the -10 weeks up to the end of August 
1941, after which the pare was very 
much slower. By the end of August 
tile line, from north to .-outh. ran 
from Kiiigisepp, about .30 miles west 
of Leningrad, through Novgorod and 
Smolensk, to Kiev and Dnepi opetrovsk, 
with Odessa invested. Excluding the 
Finnish front, the German advance had 
covered an area roughly 1,000 miles 
from north to south, and varying in 
depth from east to west from three to 
five hundred miles. The central part 
of this front, wa.s represented by the 
Pripot Marshes, the north by the Balkan 
States, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
and the south by the Ukraine. 

In normal times the LTcraine provides 
20 per cent of Soviet Russia’s wheat 
and many other cereals. Here, also, is 
the Donetz Basin, a very rich area with 


the enemy. The mam 
German advance in 




RUSSO-POLISH DECLARATION OF FRIENDSHIP 

The good effect of the Russo-Pohsh Treaty of July 30, 1941 was reinforced by the joint declara- 
tion of friendship between the two Governments signed at Moscow on December 4. Here is the 
scene three days earlier when M. Kalinin (Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet) 
received General Sikorski (second from left) and General Anders (right). Commander of the 
Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. On extreme left, M. Kot, Polish Ambassador ; third from left, 
M. Vyshinsky, Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
I'hoto, Urtiish Officutl : (Jiou'ti Copyright 


60 ]i('r cent of the yoviut Union's coal, 
60 per cent of her iron ore, 50 per cent of 
her steel, and 70 per cent of her alumin- 
ium. The ereat industrial plants which 
had been erected in the chief cities of 
the Ukraine under Stalin's Five Year 
Plans — -Kiev, Kharkov, Stalingrad, 
Dnepropetrovsk and Odessa — were 
sup])lied with power from the gigantic 
hydro-electric scheme on the Dnieper. 
Pui'suine the policy of ” scorched earth ” 
ii' set forth by Stalin in his speech on 
July 3, the great dam at Zaporozhe, 
masterpiece ot Soviet creative imagin- 
ation, was sacrificed on Augu.st 28. The 
blowing up of this immense engineering 
work stopped the wheels of most of 
the Ukrainian industry. 

.Stalin's sjieech was a magnificent call 
to arms. He said that in the areas 
occupied by the enemy 


** foot and hoi'sc guerilla detachments must 
he creattni. as \\vU as groups of saboteiiis 
entrusted with the launching of guerilla 
warfare everywhere, with blowing up of 
bndgts «a!ul roads, with wrecking telephones 
and telegraph communications, and with 
setting forests, depots und train> on fire. It 
Ls necessary to create in the invaded area 
conditions unb arabh* for the enemy and all 
his accomplice*?'. 

' In the event of retreat of the Red Army 
.ill railway rolling stock must be brought 
away. . . . We must not leave a single 

pound of grain or a single gallon of petrol to 
the enemy. . . . All valuable materials, 

including non-ferrous metals, corn and fuel 
which cannot be taken away, mast bo 
resolutely destroyed.” 

This, then, was the spirit in which the 
Russian people met the invader. Hitler 
was faced with totalitarian resistance, 
but it exacted a dire toll upon the 
resources of the Soviet. 

There stood iu the path of the invader 


a second and equally important area ot 
the U.S.S.R. — the Caucasus. Here were 
coal, nickel, iron and manganese, while 
75 per cent of Russia’s oil came from the 
famous Baku wells. It will be plain that 
Germany’s rapid advance involved 
Russia in a major problem of supply. 
The contingency had been foreseen, and 
provision made to minimize the loss 
while rendering the conquered territory 
of little or no value to the enemy. The 
term leap-frog industries ” (which is 
Stalin’s) describes precisely what hap- 
pened throughout 1941 as the Germans 
advanced into the rich industrial south- 
west. The system is based on the 
proposition that the worker and his 
machine are inseparable, individually, 
considered as factor)' units. Therefore, 
as the enemy approached, Soviet in- 
dustry went back to safer territory, 
there to continue war production. 

The Voroshilov' factorv was situated 
at Dnepropetrovsk. Between Sep- 
tember 30 and October 11 the complete 
plant was removed to the Urals together 
with the worker,®. On the latter date 
the wheels were turning again. By 
December 1 tlie factory was actually 
improving on the output at the time of 
the leap-frog jump from the Ukraine 
to the Urals. The herculean character 
of the enterprise is obvious when one 
considers what such removals involve 
by way of rail transport ; in one case 
7,000 trucks were necessary. The 
Voroshilov factory was assigned to the 
Urals because it needed .steel. Precision 
plants in need of electric power were 
sent to the Volga ; chemical indus- 
tries leap-frogged to Karaganda and 
Kuznetsk. Plants that could not be 
saved were destroyed by the Russians. 

In 1914 the Urals, in the east, were 
almost entirely agricultural. Today 
the area is industrial. The main work, 
done with the help of American tech- 
nicians, was accomplished since 1931, 
in which year Magnitogorsk, today a 
city of nearly half a million workers, 
was founded on an empty site. In such 
new towns as Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk 
and Magnitogorsk are the main metal- 
lurgical and armaments plants which 
largely replace those destroyed in the 
west. Within this area is about a 
([uarter of all the mineral resources of 
the U.S.S.R. and from its mines come 
one-fifth of her iron and one-quarter of 
her steel. But the duplicate industrial 
communities iu the Urals are not self- 
siitticiug. for their coal must come from 
Kuznetsk, western Siberia, and from 
Karaganda in Kazakhstan. The 
switch-over was not without disadvan- 
tages and hindrances to production. 

Stalin’s call to the civil population 
was obeyed W'ith enthusiasm and a 


MR. ANTHONY EDEN REVISITS MOSCOW 
The British Foreign Secretary 'left) with M. Molotov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, and 
Sir Stafford Cripps, British Ambassador to Russia. On December 29 there was a conference at 
which Mr. Eden and Lieut. -General Nye, C.I.G.S., discussed common policy with Stalin and 
Molotov. Not only war plans but post-war collaboration was dealt with. 

Photo, lifithh OjffirH(l ■ Crou'n Copyrt'i/ht 
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WARE GUERILLAS! KEEP YOUR WEAPONS READY! 
(Bottom right) : German military police erect a notice forbidding Nazi vehicles 
to advance alone on account of guerilla activity : they are to proceed in twos. 
The other photographs show the Russian side : top, partisans pledge themselves 
to defend their homeland to the last drop of blood. Left, Soviet poster : (i ) ‘ Stir 
up guerilla warfare m the enemy's rear ! ’ Destroy (2) communications ; 
(3) bridges and roads ; (4) warehouses ; (5) enemy parties. Partisan operations, 
combined with the ruthless application of the ‘ scorched earth ’ policy, 
caused the diversion of large numbers of German troops from front-lme duties. 
Bnlf<h Official Crown Copifuqht . “ Xcu n ('htoniflr " 
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flofrgetl re.'Olve. On the tweniy-fourtli 
anniversarv of the Soviet Revolution 
(Xoveniher 7. 1941) the Central Com- 
mitter of the Party adopted 30 slogan^ 
for the people. The first of these runs : 

.\r<-iciIop''ly cxtcrniinato all oneniy man- 
Geiinari tatik'> aiul loirio^. 
J^low up liiidgf.'? and loads. Block tlic* roads 
lor supj>ly liaiiis. Cut tlir (‘lu un's ti'leplione 
and t»‘I'gia]>h coniinuuicalion lines. Burn 
the stores aiul baggage tiaiiis ol the German 
invailei-s. Long live the heroic Soviet 
guerilla-' ! 

The gnenlla groups and band.s which 
sprang up knew that they could expect 
no mercy from the enemy, but they con- 
tinued to attack transport columns. 


teriuls and conimunicatioii.s ; secondly, 
it undermined his morale. Nazi troops 
became increasingly nervous in the 
conquered areas as the guerillas be- 
came more numerous, more daring and 
more skilful. For example, one partisan 
detachment in Byelo-Russia swooped on 
a town, destroyed the garrison, held the 
place until German reinforcements ar- 
rived, and then retreated. Another 
detachment permitted German infantry 
to cross a river, then set fire to the pon- 
toons to prevent retreat, and killed 300 
soldiers thus isolated. Tanks were fired, 
bridges blown up, villages burnt and 
columns of troops ambushed. These 
activities were organized and directed 



CITIZENS OF LENINGRAD GIVE UP CLOTHING FOR RED ARMY 

Though their own conditions were hard, with little fuel and a Spartan ration of food, the people 
ot Leningrad collected vast quantities of warm clothing for the use of Red Army men defending 
the great city. Here is a scene at one of the receiving depots during October 1941. (Note the 
thick felt boots — vialinki — on left.) 

Photo, British Official: Crown Copyri>iht 


tanks uiul gioups of Germans by dav 
and night. 4\ heu the enemy persecuted 
mi'll and woiiieii remaining in occupied 
villages and hamlets the guerillas 
geiieially took a teinhlo revenge. Soon 
the German foiees felt the effect pf 
guerilla and partisan warfare and the 
ohstriK five taetics of the reiiiaining civil 
population. Large forces had to be 
strung out along the tenuous supply 
line' to piotect Inrrv coiivoy-s. Every 
mile of the Geriiiaii advance into Soviet 
territory increased the danger. Sentrie.s 
went in fear and treinblmg, for they 
knew not when and whence the surprise 
attack might come. Improvised petrol 
grenades weie u-ed to wreck tanks and 
other armoured vehicles. “ Booby 
traps ” and impcdimeiits were devised 
to I’.old up ad'aiicinir colunins. 

The effect was twofold. First, it 
caused great damage to the enemy ’.s ma- 


from the forests. The fury of the in- 
vader may be measured by the ferocitv 
of his revenge upon captured guerillas. 
Men, women and children were hanged, 
tortured and .shot. His fear of these 
patriots may be gauged by a German 
army order which forbade troops to halt 
in forests and ordered, where such halts 
were unavoidable, that the forest was to 
be raked by machine-gun fire before 
taking up positions. Yet another most 
valuable activity of the partisans was 
the bringing of food and ammunition by 
night to bodies of Soviet troops isolated 
or cut off by the enemy. Wounded men 
were rescued and taken away to secret 
hide-outs ; even damaged tanks and 
lorries were repaired and driven away. 

Before the end of 1941 guerilla activi- 
ties had become largely systematized 
and organized, and the.se men and 
women formed a “ shadow army ” 
1950 


directed by recognized leaders. It was 
these same people who applied the 
“ scorched earth ” policy laid down by 
Stalin. The summer crop in the Ukraine 
was mostly gathered in and removed 
before the Germans could seize it. What 
remained was destroyed by driving cattle 
through the growing wheat. In some 
areas tractor-drawn rollers completed 
the work of destruction. The military 
importance of this aspect of this vast 
campaign lay in the circumstance that it 
deprived the advancing German armies 
of the traditional advantage of the 
invader — namely, opportunity to live on 
the country overrun. 

A passage in the “ Frankfurter Zei- 
tung ” of July 30, 1941 reflects the dis- 
illusionment of Germany. “ The war in 
the East,” said this journal, “ has de- 
veloped upon quite different lines from 
the war waged last year in the West. It 
has become the most hazardous war in 
history. There is no longer any front 
line, and fighting goes on over a con- 
siderable depth . . .” 

In a German attempt to organize the 
conquered territory two methods were 
brought to bear. German landowners 
were brought in to take over collective 


Nazi 
Exploitation 
Methods 


farms whose workers had 
fled to forest or marsh 
as guerilla fighters. Then 
reactionary Russian 
elements were mobilized to create anti- 
Communist groups throughout the occu 
pied territory. Prominent among these 
were expatriated “ White ” Russians and 
the Kulaks — the former peasant pro- 
prietors who had withstood collectiviza- 
tion. These latter were promised the 
return to private ownership of the land. 
Behind the German lines there went on 
breathlessly the military engineering 
activities of the Todt organization in 
making and impro\’ing roads and rail- 
ways. Dr. Todt, a distinguished engi- 
neer, had been given high military rank 
for this task. His major problem was due 
to the circumstance that the U.S.S.R 
railway gauge was broader than the 
standard gauge used generally in 
Europe, thus neces.sitatmg the pro 
digious engineering task of relaying the 
track to take German locomotives and 
rolling stock. Later, in October, Hitler 
created the “ Eastern March.” It in 
eluded the Baltic States, Western Poland, 
MTiite Russia and the Ukraine. Alfred 
Rosenberg, a Balt, and the philosopher 
of “ race purity,” was put in charge 
Berlin proclaimed this creation as a 
development as important as the dLs 
covery of America. “ There will be an 
i‘xploi;ion of energy from the East,” it 
was predicted. 

September brought the tide of battle 
to the gates of Leningrad. Berlin 


announced that the city would fall by 
September 5. Against this objective, 
with the purpose of capturing the city 
before the early winter of the north, 
both army and Luftwaffe were hurled. 
The strategy aimed at starving out 
Leningrad. The Nazi radio threatened 
Leningrad with the fate of Warsaw 
and Rotterdam. 

Non-Russian estimates of the poten- 
tialities of the Soviet had been based 
on a memory of conditions prevailing in 
Tsarist days. But Stalin’s Five Year 
Plans and the immense enthusiasm of a 
dynamic people had brought about a 
vast change. Soviet Russia had become 
competent and highly organized, both 
industrially and militarily. Nazi Ger- 
many discovered the power of the Soviet 
military machine when Marshal Voro- 
shilov gave battle from Leningrad. 
This bold and stout defence discon- 
certed Berlin, whose spokesman said on 
September 10 : “ The defence of Lenin- 
grad grows every day more desperate. 
Day by day fresh Russian divisions 
seem to spring out of the earth to 
attack our German lines without 
respite.” Later in the month Berlin 
prophesied the end of the Russian 
campaign and the collapse of Stalin’s 
regime during that winter. 

In Leningrad the population faced 
with fortitude the rigours of a winter 
siege. By Lake Ladoga ships brought 
supplies to the city until, in November, 
the lake froze. There- 

Ordeal in upon, the invaders in- 

Leningrad tensified their attack, 
hurling 40 divisions 
against the city. Propaganda leaflets 
were dropped in an attempt to sow 
dissension. The defenders, however, 
every man, woman and child of whom 
was assigned a duty, constructed a rail- 
way over the frozen lake, a feat with- 
out parallel in engineering history. 
The Ladoga iceway saved the city. 

There was no electricity, and hence 
no public transport. All came and 
went on foot in 30 degrees of frost, 
living on an attenuated diet. There 
was no coal, but fuel gathered from 
fences and old wooden buildings took 
its place. The bread ration dropped to 
3 oz. There was no farm produce, no 
milk, butter or vegetables. Even under 
such conditions, and battered day and 
night by bombing planes and artillery, 
Leningrad contrived to continue its 
cultural activities. Shostakovich com- 
posed his Seventh Symphony between 
spells of fire fighting. Theatres gave 
performances. There were concerts. 

On October 1 Hitler launched his 
fifth offensive. As we have seen in 
Chapter 181, he had taken Smolensk. 
Now he coveted Moscow, hoping to 



ROYAL AIR FORCE WING IN NORTH RUSSIA 
In August 1941, No. 151 Wing ol the R.A.F. went to Russia with a dual purpose : to assist 
Russian pilots in repelling the German drive through Northern Norway and Finland against the 
Arctic port of Murmansk ; arwl to instruct pilots and ground-crews m the handling of Hurricane 
aircraft which were shortly after sent to Russia in quantities , the Soviet personnel in turn be- 
came instructors. Top, Hurricanes at a Russian landing ground. Below, left, Wing Commander 
G. R. Ishcrwood takes a light from his opposite number in the Soviet Air Force ; right, Head- 
quarters of No. 151 Wing, R.A.F., in Russia 
Phfito<*. Bnf/- 9 h Offirirt! • Vroifn f'oDvrn/V 



succeetl where Napoleoa had failed. 
By October the Nazi leaders were hard 
put to it to explain to their people the 
protracted nature of the Russian war. 
On the 3rd Hitler went to Berlin, where 
Goebbels had prepared the way by an 
article in “ Das Reich,” in which he 
said : “ This war is our last chance, but 
it is the greatest.” Hitler then pro- 
mised “ tremendous happenings.” Fif- 

1951 


teen thousand miles of railway had been 
relaid, and 10,000 miles of standard 
gauge laid by Dr. Todt's organization. 
On October 9 Hitler issued an Order of 
the Day to all troops. They were to 
deliver the last great blow before winter. 
Three weeks were to bring “ the greatest 
victory in the world.” 

Some days later the Russians re- 
took Kalinin. The old capital stood 



MOSCOW UNPERTURBED 
Heavy raids on Moscow began in the last 
weeks of July 1941. British A.R.P. 
experts had arrived to coach the Russians 
in fire prevention, etc., but Soviet officials 
soon evolved a system of their own. In- 
evitably there was damage by incendaries and 
H.£. bombs, but Moscow was ready. (See 
illus., p. 1853.) Top, left, a damaged 
church; right, the New Jerusalem Monastery 
after a raid. Underground stations had 
been designed with a view to use as shelters 
(centre, right). Below, typical scene during 
the winter of 1941 : Manezhnaya Square 
and Gorky Street. 










secure. To Mr. Harry Hopkins Stalin 
said : “ The front will remain west of 
Moscow. . . . Eussia is very large. . . . 
Kussia is pitiless. . . . Eussia will not 
fall back into slavery. . . . Eussia will 
win the war.” 

There followed the great drive to- 
wards Moscow, described in Chapter 183. 
By October 19 the onrush was slowed. 
Moscow did not fall, and Hitler’s boast 
about “ the greatest victory in the 
world ” proved an empty one. Within 
Moscow the people were well organized 
for defence, and A.E.P. obligations 
applied to all. The great 
collective farms to the east 
continued to pour produce 
into the city. Theatres, 
cinemas, concerts and exhi- 
bitions carried on. By the 
end of the year it was said 
that not one working hour 
had been lost during the 
raids, and but one case of 
looting was on record. For 
the civilian, life became 
more grim and tense — but 
men and women had become 
accustomed to total effort 
during the long years of the 
successive economic Plans 
which put Eussia on her 
feet and steeled her for the 
impending conflict. Women 
had long taken a great part 
in commerce and industrj’ 
and in the professions, so 
that they naturally stepped 
into the breach when their 
menfolk went to the battle 
fronts. 

In Moscow there was a 
splendid organization for 
the care and treatment of 
wounded. Eminent surgeons 
treated the many brain and 
spine cases, and other com- 
plicated lesions due to the 
murderous effects of modern 
warfare. Upwards of 1,500 
hlood donors — -many of them 
women and girls — attended 
daily at the three trans- 
fusion institutes to give 
new life to wounded soldiers. 

The ravages of German 
were soon made good by 
workers, many of them w t) in e n . 
Moscow had many basemented build- 
ings, and in the lowest storey safe 
and efficient shelters were established 
(see illns., p. 18.50). Everywhere there 
was evidence of steady nerves and a 
dogged determination to see the job 
through to victory. 

There w'ere months of suspense and 
imminent danger ; women not on essen- 
tial work W'ere sent away, together with 


children, in mid-October ; Government 
and diplomats left for Kuibyshev ; a 
state of siege was proclaimed. But 
towards the end of the month the Eus- 
sian counter-attacks gave new heart to 
the people of the capital, and three weeks 
later there were successes at Kalinin and 
Tula to cheer them still more. Another 
Nazi offensive began on November 25, 
but was short-lived ; two weeks later 
the Germans abandoned the great drive 
against Moscow. The bravery of its 
defenders and the fortitude of its citizens 
had defeated Hitler. The limited 



READY TO DEFEND THEIR FACTORY 
In many armament centres the Russian workers turned out on occasion 
to repulse advance units of the enemy ; there are recorded cases where 
newly completed armoured vehicles were driven straight out by the 
operatives to attack the invaders near by. This photograph shows 
munition workers of the Kirov factory in the Leningrad area, armed 
with rifles and grenades. 

PhotOj Brithh Official: Crown copyright 
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success of the Luftwaffe again.st Moscow, 
as elsewhere, was attributed to two 
things : the quantity and quality of the 
defence, and the excellent organization 
of the fire-fighters. Between June 22 
and August 31 the losses of the invaders 
were estimated at 7,200 planes and 
20,000 air personnel. The attack on 
Moscow cost 2,200 tanks. 

The resistance of the old and new 
capitals of Soviet Russia was matched 
by that of other beleaguered cities. 
Odessa, normally, was a holiday resort. 
iai:t 


It had no armament factories. The 
people defended the city with what they 
had. Mines were made out of cinema- 
film tins, and makeshift armoured cars 
and tanks were contrived. The front 
line was only a tram ride out of Ode.ssa. 
Women and children crowded the trams 
with rations for the men in the front 
line. To the end Odessa fought on. It 
became a city of the dead. 

On October 21 Stalin declared Hitler's 
blitzkrieg a failure. He gave the 
Russian casualties as 1,750,000 killed 
and wounded, estimating that Germany 
had lost 1,000,000 men. 
He lamented the absence of 
a “ second front.” Hitler 
disputed these figures in 
his speech of November 8 
and put the Russian tos.ses 
at eight to ten million. 

On November 22 Rostov- 
on-Don fell to a concen- 
trated attack synchronized 
with the most critical 
assaults on Moscow, but by 
then the force of the German 
drive was spent. Stories of 
the suffering of her troops 
filtered through toa Germany 
less sure than six months 
earlier. On December 19 
Hitler took over as Sujireme 
Commander from General 
von Brauchit.''ch. There were 
rumours of dissensions be- 
tween the German army 
command and Hitley, and it 
is po.ssible that the conflict 
between the demands of 
political warfare and straight- 
forward campaigning had 
indeed caused uneasiness. 
The belated renewal of the 
German attack in November 
may have been due to the 
need to demonstrate to 
Japan — then almost readv 
to strike against British 
and American outposts — 
that Hitler and his armies 
were still able to pin 
down Russian armies and, 
further, could compel the 
Soviet to bring reinforce- 
ments westward from Siberia and 
Manchuria. 

A vastly conceived and well organized 
assault like the German many-pronged 
invasion, carried out with the surprise 
made possible by diplomatic turpitude, 
was bound to achieve big initial 
successes. The first six months of the 
German campaign in Russia gave Hitler 
great material gains, and made it clear 
that in the armies and people of Eussia 
the Nazis had redoubtable antagonists 
who would resist to the last. 


DEFENCE MEASURES AT 
SINGAPORE 

A special correspondent of * The Times ’ in 
Singapore described the great naval base as 
the core of British strength in the Far East. 
That strength was contingent, of course, on 
the Allies retaining naval control of the 
Pacific in that area. (i) Constructional 
work in progress at the docks : on left is 
the immense floating dock, big enough to 
take the largest battleship, (2) The King 
George V graving dock, i,ooo ft. long and 
130 It. wide, the world’s largest dry dock. 
13^ Thousands of coils of barbed wire 
just unloaded for the landward defence line. 
(41 Floats and chains constituting the boom 
defence guarding vital channels to the 
harbour, 
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Chapter 195 


JAPAN MAKES READY TO STRIKE: PRELUDE 

TO THE PACIFIC WAR 

Penetration in Incio-China and Thailand — Anti-British Propaganda — Konoye 
Cabinet Resigns : General Tqjo Takes the Helm — ‘ Unpardonable Crimes ’ 
of Britain and the U.S.A. — Tense Autumn Days: ClnirchilTs Speech — Tojo 
and Togo on National Policy — Setbacks in China — Burma Tweaks the Lion's 
Tail — Kurusu's Delaying Action — War Breaks Out in the Pacific 


B y her occupation of Iiido-China 
at the end of July 1941 [see 
Chapter 178) Japan in efiect 
threw down the gauntlet to Britain and 
the United States. To acute-minded 
observers in Tokyo and Washington, 
in London and Berlin, it was clear 
enough that the decks were being cleared 
for action : war was an ever-increasing 
probability. Henceforth the question 
was not so much, will Japan strike, but 
when 1 As yet, however, and for some 
months still, Japan was hesitant. For 
the moment “ peaceful penetration ” 
was her best card to play. 

Siam (Thailand) wa.s the next victim 
of Japanese “ squeeze.” At the end 
of July the Toltyo press and radio waxed 
indignantly eloquent over allegation.-: 
that Britain was concentrating troops 
in large numbers on the Siani-Burma 
frontier and that British warships were 
parading off the Siamese coast. These 
demonstrations, supported by the hostile 
attitude of the Chinese in Siam, were 
intended (so it was averred) to induce 
Siam’s submission to Anglo-Sa.xon de- 
mands. But Siam was not without 
friends, said the Japanese newspapers. 
Let her follow the excellent example so 
recently set by Indo-Chiiia and accept 
Japanese protection ; let her cooperate 
with Japan in building up the “ Greater 
East A.sia Co-Pro-^perity Sphere.” Other- 
wise, warned the gentlemen in Tokyo, 
the fate of Siam could but be the fate 
of Svria. 

At first these warnings and con- 
jurations fell on deaf ears : Marshal 
Luang Bipul Songgram, the Prime 
Minister, seemed to be 
Thailand’s more mindful of the 
Blindness fate of Iiido-China than 
of that of Svria when, 
on July 29, ho declared that his Govorn- 
lueiit was intent on maintaining fneiidiy 
relations with all nations, and had been 
subjected to no ]ires-ure. military oi 
economic, from anv quarter. 

Speaking in the House of Commons 
on August 6, Mr. Anthony Eden, the 
British Foreign Secretary, declared that 
.A.nglo-Siame.'e relations had been 
friendly for over a century, and Britain 
asked for iiotbiiig better than that they 
should remain .so : anv action which 


would threaten the iiidepeiidence of 
Siam would be a matter of concern for 
Britain, more particularly since it would 
constitute a threat to the security of 
Singapore ; and Sir Robert Craigie, 
H.M. Ambassador in Tokyo, had been 



JAPAN’S NEW WAR LORD 

The Konoye Cabinet resigned on October 
i6, and a new Cabinet was sworn in on the 
19th. Lieut.-General Hideki Tojo, above, 
became Premier, Home Minister and War 
Minister. After reporting his assumption 
of office to the Sun Goddess at the Grand 
Shrine of Ise General Tojo told the Press 
that Japan's policy would remain substan- 
tially unchanged. 
fVio/o, Wide Woild 

niitructed to draw the Japanese Goveni- 
meiit's attention to the anti-Briti.--li 
campaign in the Tokyo jire-is and to 
empiia-.ize the ba.'-eless character of the 
charge.s of British de-igns on Siam. 

Ill his representation' to the .Japane.se 
Government Sir Robert Craigie was 
joined by his American colleague, 
Mr. Jo.seph Grew ; official intimation 
had been given that any action com- 
promising Siame.se independence would 
be a matter of direct concern to both 
llt.V. 


Britain and the U.S A. .\ltlioiigli Prince 
Koiioye'.s Gov'crmiient reiterated its 
declaration that .Japan wanted peace, the 
Foreign Office spokesman in Tokyo 
seemed to be not altogether convinced 
that the Siamese Government had not 
been .subjected to outside pressure. 

Meanwhile in Siam itself the Govern- 
ment maintained its stand. Siam 
would resist anv and everv agun'ssion 
on the part of a foreign power, it was 
asserted; and the Bangkok radio de- 
clared that the Siamese forces would not 
yield an inch of territory — they would 
adopt a scorched earth policy if need 
be. they would use jioisoii gas, they 
would fight to the last man. .\ny 
invader who succeeded in overrunning 
Siam would find the country a " vast 
cemetery of the Siamese nation.” 

Japan had to be ready for any emer- 
gency, declared Prince Konoye on 
July 30; his Government was doing all 
in its power to mobilize 
the resources and man- 
power of the nation ; 
and three weeks later 
the Japanese Cabinet adojited a pro- 
gramme of national general mobiliz- 
ation. providing for the speeding-up of 
the production of war materials, the 
establishment of a regime of self- 
sufficienov within the Greater East 
-Vsia Co-Prosperitv Sphere so far as 
iron, steel, coal and other vital materials 
were concerned, the maximum utiliz- 
ation of merchant shipping, and the, 
ifuarantee of a minimum standard of 
life for the Jajianese people. Next 
month all .Japanese males between 1 1 
and 40 and females between 14 and J.j 
(except those with dependants) were 
made liable to national service in farms, 
factories and mines. 

In spite of these and many eqtiallv 
vigoious measures the Konove ad- 
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ministration failed to weather a political 
storm that blew up a few months latiw. 
On October 16 the Gabinet resigned, 
and the next ihiv the Emperor, after con- 
sultation with the Elder Statesmen and 
Marquess Kido. Lord Privy Seal, called 
upon General Tojo to form a Govern- 
ment. The new Gabinet, announced on 
October included Gen. Tojo, who 
assnnied the portfolios of Home .Affairs 


gc- 



FIRST AUSTRALIANS TO REACH MALAYA 
Taken in April 1941, when war still seemed a long way from the Malay Peninsula, this photo- 
graph shows Australian troops marching along a Malayan road. Commonwealth forces which 
took part m the disastrous campaign included the Eighth Australian Dmsion (22nd and 27th 
A.I.F. Brigades,!. Photo, Wide World 


.111(1 of War in adiiition to the Premier- 
ship, Mr, Sluaciiori Tofio, Foroian 
Secretarv, and Admiral S. Shimada. 
Minister for the Xavy. The .'election of a 
soldier as Premier was hailed in Japan us 
a logical one enough when the country 
wa.s “encircled hy hostile powers”; 
tleiieral Tojo hail the reputation of 
being an advocate of a forward policy, 
while the new Foreign Mini.'ter was .said 
to bt‘ posse.'sed of Axis sympathies. 

The substitution of a general on the 
active list for a comparatively pacific 
civilian was noted with some concern 
bv the ABCD Powers, 

Mabuchi’s as America, Britain, 
Denunciation China and the Dutch 
East Indies were called 
for short. Xot that they had been left 
111 anv real doubt of the militant char- 
acter of Japan’s designs, since a month 
before hi' fall Prince Konuye, had 
warned .lajian that she was “facing the 
gravest crisis in her hi.story”; and 
in a broadcast on September 2 Colonel 
Mabuchi, chief of the Army Press 
Section at the Imperial .Japanese H.Q.. 
had deiiounci'il Britain ,iud the U.S.A. 
for their " unpardonable crimes." de- 
claring that they were attempting to 
.strangle Japan bv di'privnig her of law 
maternils and freezing her asset'-, this 
■■ strangulation ” must be broken " by 
diplomacy if po"ible, by force if 
nece.'sarv." 


As the autumn drew on the situation 
grew more tense. British and American 
nationals in Japan were urged to leave, 
and large numbers of Japanese were 
repatriated from America. Every 
speech of General Tojo was phrased in 
terms of a beUicose nationahsm : Japan, 
he declared time and again, was at the 
cro.ss-roads and must rise or fall. The 
Japanese newspapers continued to fulmi- 
nate against Britain and still more 
against the U.S.A. America must cease 
giving aid to China, she must acknow- 
ledge Japan’s leadership of the Co- 
Prosjierity Sphere, she must lift the 
freezing order, she must recognize 
ilanchuria. To the.se demands and 
declarations America and Britain pre- 
sented a firm front. Colonel Knox, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Navy Secretary, said 
on October 2i that the situation in the 
Far E.ist was severely strained, and that 
if Japan persisted in her expansionist 
aims a collision was inevitable. America 
had been long-suffering and patient, 
but it might well V(e that to go farther 
along the parli of liberality and forbear- 
•ince would be misunderstood. ” Grave 
(piestions are about to be decided,” he 
s.iid '. ■' the hour of decision is here.” 
On the same day Mr. Sumner IVelh's, 
.Vs'i'taiit Secretary of State, expressetl 
the opinion that " at any moineiit war 
may be forced upon Us bv the criminal 
par.iiioiac Hitler or bv Janau.” 

itnti 


Then in London Mr. Churcliill, speak- 
ing at the Mansion House on November 
10, referred in no uncertain terms to the 
increasing tension in the Far East. 

“ Having fought for the Japanese alliance 
nearly 40 years ago,” he said, “ and having 
always done my very best to promote g()od 
relations with the Island Empire, and having 
always been a sentimental well-wisher of 
Japan and an admirer of her many gifts and 
qualities, I would view with keen sorrow the 
opening of a conflict between Japan and the 
Engiish-speaking world. The United .states 
time-honoured interests in the Far Ea.?t are 
well known. Tliey are doing their utmost to 
find a way of preserving peace in the Pacific. 
We do not know whether their efforts will 
successful ; but if they fail, I take this 
occa.sion to say — and it is my duty to say 
that should the United .States become in- 
volved in war with Japan the British 
declaration will follow within the hour.’ 

A few days later the Emperor called 
an E.xtraor^nary Session of the Diet, 
which met in Tokyo from Nov. 15 to 21. 
Speaking as Minister of War, Premier 
Tojo said that Japanese forces were 
stationed in a vast area of East Asia 
from Manchuria to Indo-China ; they 
were making heroic efforts to destroy the 
Chungking regime and to accelerate the 
establishment of the Greater East 
A.sia Co-Prosperity Sphere. Japanese 
" pimitive ” forces had greatly reduced 
Chiang Kai-shek’s fighting strength, so 
that he was no longer able to take the 
offensive. None the less, the Chungking 
army was still estimated to number 
2,000,000 men, “thanks partly to a 
wealth of man-power and partly to the 
assistance of third Powers.” Th® 
Japanese occupation of China was 



making great progress, and sufBcient 
coal, iron ore, salt and cotton had been 
seemed to countervail the economic 
restrictions imposed by Britain and 
America in pursuit of their “ freezing ” 
policy. 

On the next day General Tojo deliv- 
ered a speech on national pobey. 
Britain, the U.S.A. and the Netherlands 
Indies, he declared, by their military 
measures and economic blockade, had 
created a state of unprecedented nation- 
al crisis, which Japan was striving to 
overcome not only in her own interest 
but for “ the cause of peace in East Asia 
and the world.” To resolve this crisis 
he propounded a three-point programme 
on the fulfilment of which depended the 
success of the mission to Washington 
undertaken a few days before by his 
Government’s emissary, Mr. Saburu 
Kurusu. The Japanese Government, he 
said, would expect “ that third Powers 
would refrain from obstructing the 
successful conclusion of the China aSair ; 
that countries surrounding the Empire 
would refrain from constituting them- 
selves a direct miUtary menace, but 
would nullify such hostile measures as 
the economic blockade and restore 
normal economic relations with Japan ; 
and that the utmost efforts would be 
exerted to prevent an extension of the 
European War and the spread of disturb- 
ances into East Asia. 

The Foreign Minister, Mr. Togo, also 
spoke. He, too, expressed the view that 
Japan was at the cross-roads of her 
2,600 years of history, “ for which 
reason she was contemplating a high 


degree of defence and the building up 
of the national morale.” Then came a 
reference to the Kurusu mission. 

“ There is naturally a limit to our con- 
ciliatory attitude,” he said, ” but I think an 
amicable conclusion is by no means impos- 
sible if the Government of the United States 
are on the one hand as genuinely solicitous 
for world peace as are the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and on the other hand understand 
Japan's natural requirements, her position 
in East Asia, and consider the situation as it 
exists there in the light of realities.” But, 
he concluded, ” should a situation arise that 
would menace the very existence of the 
Empire or compromise Japan’s prestige as a 
great Power, it goes without saying that 
Japan must face it with a drm and resolute 
attitude.” 

With unprecedented speed the Diet 
passed the Bill for authorizing military 
expenditure to the tune of 3,800,000,000 
yen ; and in both the House of Peers and 
the House of Representatives resolutions 
were acclaimed supporting the Govern- 
ment in its declared policy. “ We are 
pleased with your labour in cooperating 
in the execution of State afiairs, in 
conformity with our wishes,” said the 
Imperial message to the Diet. 

The “ China affair ” showed no sign 
of being brought to a speedy conclu- 
sion. Many hundreds of thousands of 
Japanese troops were still bogged in the 
Chinese morass, and the swaying tide 
of battle swept here and there across 
the vast countryside. During July 


there was a lull in the military opera- 
tions, but on the 30th Chungking was 
savagely bombed, and during the first 
fortnight of August air raids on the 
capital of Free China went on almost 
continuously by day and by night. A 
thousand Japanese aircraft were said 
to be employed in these attacks, some 
of the greatest and most devastating 
to date. In the raid of July 30 a U.S. 
gunboat, the “ Tutuila,” was hit and 
the affair gave rise to another disjmte 
with America, which was only settled 
by the payment by Japan of an in- 
demnity for the damage done. Foochow 
was evacuated by the Japanese early 
in September, but later in the month 
they launched a new offensive in 
Northern Hunan with a view to the 
capture of Changsha, capital of the pro- 
vince and an important railway junc- 
tion. Some 80,000 men were reported 
to compose the attacking force, and for 
days there was bitter fighting, with 
heavy casualties on both sides. 

At one time the Japanese claimed 
to have occupied Changsha, but the 
city was held through- . 
out by the troops of 
General Hsueh Yueh, ..ha 

who had lured the Changsha 

enemy into a trap. On October 2 the 
Japanese announced their “ voluntary 
withdrawal ” from Changsha, although a 
few days later they claimed the capture 


BREWSTER BUFFALO FIGHTERS DEFENDED MALAYA 

In the air over Mcilaya Britain was at a disadvantage, and instead of the speedy and magnificent 
Hurricanes and Spitfires our pilots flew slower aircraft like the Buffaloes — here seen in formation 
over the Malayan coast. The top speed of this American single-seat fighter was 330 m.p.h., and 
It was armed with six machine-guns. 

Photo, BriUah Official : Crovyn Cop^frirjht 
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CHINESE VICTORY AT 
CHANGSHA 

The Japanese ati.i<k on Nort.i 
Hunan during the 1 .* week of loii 
was intended to stop Chiafi.; Kai- 
shek sending troops to the aid oi 
the Allies, but it i.-.iled. !n*-tead. 
four J apanese divi '.on > ’Aei e trapped 
and about 30,000 were kiHei! 01 
wounded. Top, Chtno.^e altackuu' 
the enemy between the Lnot.io and 
Liuyang rivers. Right, Cer.-'ral 
Hsueh Yueh, nieknamed ‘ Little 
Tiger,* Governor of Hunan Piov.nce 
and field commaiuler of the Cluncse 
armies there. L«ft, one of a 
‘ suicide squad,’ which killed seven 
of a Japanese advanced post. 
Below, Japanese troop^ surrender. 
In the previous S eptember Japanese 
forces reached t.ie s’ibnrb> of 
Changsha, but wore then driven back 
Photos, P- ! • Pr- '•* 
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of Cheiichow. The Chinese covintered 
with the recapture of Ichang, the Treaty 
port on the Yangtze above Hankow, 
but less than a week later were expelled 
by strong Japanese forces. However, 
early in November they had a new 
success in the recapture of Chenchow. 
Local fighting continued in many 
places, and after more than four years 
of war there was not the slightest indi- 
cation of any desire on the part of 
Chiang Kai-shek to come to terms with 
the invader. Before the year’s end 
China’s war had become merged in a 
world-wide struggle, and so far from 
being alone in her resistance to the 
Japanese aggressor she was hailed as a 
principal member of the United Nations. 

In Burma the authorities did their 
best under the pressure of events to 
put the defences in a state of readiness. 


Burma’s 

Defence 

Measures 


New aerodromes were 
constructed ; Brewster 
Buffalo fighters were 
brought from America 


and Blenheim bombers from Britain ; 


troops were assembled on the Siamese 
frontier. A new Defence Council was 


set up in August, with the Governor, 
Sir Reginald Dorman - Smith, and 
Premier U Saw as President and 


Vice-President respectively. At the 
end of November large troop reinforce- 
ments were reported to be arriving at 
Rangoon. As in India so in Burma, 
however, there was considerable political 
unrest ; and U Saw went to London 


to discuss the grant to Burma of 
Dominion status. After talks with Mr. 


Churchill and Mr. Amery, U Saw ex- 
pressed himself not at all pleased with 
the situation. 


“ It is my desire,” he said in a statement 
to the press on November 3, “ to see that 
both Burma and Great Britain pull well 
together, and that is why I brought a 
message of good will from the people of 
Burma. . . . The British Government 

has given an assurance to India and 
Burma that it will give those countries 
self-government one day, but when that day 
will come is another question. ... I 
only want a definite assurance that Burma 
will be placed on the same level as other 
members of the Empire.” 

At a luncheon given in U Saw’s 
honour the next day Mr. Amery stated 
that comstitutional controversies could 
not be entered upon at that juncture. 
So U Saw left London a disappointed 
man. Later he was arrested and in- 
terned on the charge of having been 
in contact with Japanese authorities 
since the outbreak of war with Japan. 

In India, too, political question.s 
were well to the fore. Since Julv 1 
General Wavell had been Commander- 
in-Chief, and under his able direction 
much progress was made. On Septem- 
ber 3 it was announced at Simla that 



WILY PREMIER OF BURMA 
Mr. U Saw, Prime Minister oi Burma, came 
to London m November 1941 to discuss 
Dominion status for his country. Before 
he left for home, on November 5, he said the 
result he had achieved was not satisfactory. 

On January 18 it was announced that U Saw 
had been detained by the British Govern- 
ment, en route to Burma, for negotiating 
with Japan after war had been declared. 

Photo, U'fde ll’orW 

the Indian Army now numbered 

700.000 men, repre.senting a growth of 

460.000 during the past twelvemonth ; 
while on the supply front Sir Muhammad 
Zafrtdla Khan was able to give an im- 
pressive report of recent achievements. 
This was in spite of the fact that all 
the political parties. Congress in particu- 
lar, remained ostentatiously aloof from 
participation, while subversive and 
revolutionary activities of the more 
extremist groups continued to receive 
the attention of the police. 

Then at Singapore there were the 
same signs of preparation, of readiness 
to accept the challenge. Large * con- 
voys of An.-^tralian, Scottish and Indian 
troops arrived in August and right up 
to late November ; the R.A.F. also 
received considerable reinforcements. 
Early in September Mr. Duff Cooper, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
and the Minister charged with the 
investigation of British defences in the 
Far East, arrived at Singapore. Here 
he was visited by General Wavell. 

Hongkong, too, resounded with the 
clatter of war preparations. Maj.-Gen. 

10.19 


.\laltby, the G.O.C., stated that the 
Colony’s defences had been considerably 
strengthened, and that for its size it 
probably hail more big guns than aiiv 
other place in the 
Empire. On November Hongkong 
16 Mr, Mackenzie King, Prepares 
the Canadian Prime 
Minister, announced that a Canadian 
force under Brig. J. K. Lawson had 
arrived in Hongkong. {See illus., 
p. 1885.) 

Japan meanwhile was jiroceeding 
with her plans. Late in November 
reports were current that Japanese 
warships were sailing off the coast of 
Siam, that Japanese troops were massing 
in Indo-China over against the Siamese 
frontier — reports which led Marshal 
Luang Bipul Songgram to invite, and 
receive, fresh assurances from the 
Japanese ambassador that Japan had 
no hostile intentions against Siam. All 
the same, a Siamese High Command 
was constituted, and .several classes of 
reservists were called to the colours. 
The Kurusu talks were still proceeding 
in Washington, but only the most, 
incorrigibly optimistic could persuade 
themselves that they were likely to bear 
any substantial fruit. On November 26 
Mr. Cordell Hull handed to the 
Japanese Ambassador, Admiral Nomura, 
a document which was believed to 



THE BATTLES FOR CHANGSHA 


In September 1941 the Japanese tried to 
capture Changsha, capital of Northern 
Hunan, but failed and withdrew on October a, 
A little later they held Chenchow for a short 
time, but were driven out early in November 
Ichang, too, changed hands, being occupied 
by Chinese forces for some days. In a later 
mass attack on Changsha at the end of the 
year the enemy suffered a colossal defeat 




MOMENTOUS CONFERENCE WITH CHINESE LEADERS 

Eleven days after the arrival of Sir Archibald Wavell (9) and Lieut.-General George Brett (8) at 
Chungking on December 22. 1941 came news of the setting up of a unified Allied Command in 
the South-west Pacific, with General Wavell as C.-in-C. and General Brett as his Deputy. Here 
the British and American leaders are seen with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek (5), Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek f4), Sir Archibald Clark Kerr (2), then British Ambassador to China, General 
Lancelot Dennys (i), head of the British Military Mission, Brigadier-General John Magruder 
■ 7 . head of the American Military Mission, General Ho Ying-chin (6), of the Chinese Staff, 
and Mr. Owen Lattimore I3t, personal political adviser to the Generalissimo. 

Photo, Pi'.tonill P/ev- 


ciintaiii tho Amenran tfrni.s for a .'•ettle- 
mi’iit. Till- .Tapani’'!’ reply was evasive, 
ami there weie inaiiv who su.spected 
that KurU'U wa- pl.tving for time; and 
their 'ii'piemns were confirmed by a 
liglitiini speeeli delivered by General 
Tojo oil Novemher 30. “ Japan. China, 

and Manrluikmi." lie declaied. “ are 
eonipletely united m their efforts to 
e.'tatili'h a New Order in East A'ia 
baei'd un ju-tiee and morality, as well 
as the formation of an axis for perma- 
nent peare.” The Powers of Europe 
and .Vmeriea were trvint; to exploit the 
thou-and million' of Eu't A.sia “ to 
,'ati'fy their ereed," and -Japan would 
“• prill eed over the eoip-e' of onr coni- 
radi’' in the ciinstruetiou of the (treater 
East A'ia Co-Pni'peritv Sphere.” 

Japan was aliont to 'trike ; that now 
.seemed clear. Put .'till the directioti 
of her ai;j_rre"ion wa' uncertain. In 
Malava and Ilonekonu' thev stood to 
arms; in Austr.dia Mr. ('nrtin called 


a War Cabinet ; in Washington Mr. 
Kunisu still exchanged notes with Mr. 
Hull. . . . 

December 6 came and President 
Roosevelt, in a final effort for peace, 
sent a personal message to the Emperor 
Hirohito. But the time had gone by for 
such exchanges. Japan was bent on war. 
At 7. 55a. ni. on December? theU.S. Fleet 
in Peail Harbour was bombed and put 
out cuf action, and before the day was 
out the Philippines, Malaya, Hongkong 
and the American islands in mid-Pacific 
had all been attacked. Shortly after 
this new.' readied AVashington Admiral 
Nomura and Mr. Kurusu appeared at 
the State Department with Japan’s reply 
to the late't American note. 5lr. Cordeil 
Hull read it with rising indignation. 
■■ In all my fifty years of public service,” 
he declared. “ I have never seen a docu- 
ment more crowded with’ infamous 
falsehoods and distortions — on a scale 
so huge that I never imagined until 


today that any Government on this 
planet was capable of uttering them.” 

The swift march of events after this 
is described in following Chapters, but 
there are certain facts which, relating 
to the later weeks of December, should 
be told here. On December 22 General 
Sir Archibald Wavell and Lieut.-General 
George Brett, U.S. .4rmy, visited Chung- 
king to confer with the Chinese General- 
issimo, Chiang Kai-shek. General Brett 
had held the post of Chief of Staff', 
U.S. Army Air Corps. Five days later 
General Wavell took over the defence 
of Burma, and Lieut.-General T. J. 
Hutton was appointed G.O.C. Burma. 
On January 2 it was announced that 
Chinese troops had entered Burma to 
serve under Wavell. Next dav came 
the announcement of the setting up 
of a unified Allied Command in the 
S.AV. Pacific, with General Wavell as 
C.-in-C. and General Brett as his Deputy. 
On December 26 Air Chief Marshal Sir 
R. Brooke-Popham ivas replaced as 
C.-in-C. Far East by Lieut.-General Sir 
Henry Pownall, whose selection for a 
special command had been made known 
on November 18. 

Japanese forces made another deter- 
mined attempt to capture Changsha at 
the end of the year, but were heavily 
defeated and sustained 30,(X)0 casualties. 


1960 


Cbapter 196 

AMERICA PREPARES TO MEET THE JAPANESE 

CHALLENGE 

President Roosevelt's Warnings — Billion- Dollar Loan to Russia — Occupation 
of Iceland — Mission to Moscow — Stern Economic Action Against Japan — 

‘ Shoot First ’ Order in the Atlantic — Mid-Ocean Meeting of Churchill and 
Roosevelt — Neutrality Act Amended — Worsening Relations With Japan — 

The Kurusu Talks — ‘ Infamous Falsehoods and Distortions’ — Japan Strikes 


P p.KsiDEXT Roosevelt’s task in 
the first months of 1941 {see 
Chapter 172) had been mainly 
tliat of bringing home to the American 
people the reahty, extent and urgency 
of the world war situation as it menaced 
the United States. His clear vision 
and sincere idealism had to a large 
extent achieved his purpose, 
hut even after the sinking 
of the “ Robin Moor ” {see 
Chapter 172) the world war 
still remained for the masses 
remote and only indirectly 
their own concern. 
if. This reaction was reflected 
in the nation’s trade and 
industry, which continued 
to he mainly concerned with 
luxury production. For ex- 
ample, bi'tween January 
and June of 1941, despite 
the dynamic drive of Pro- 
I luction-Controller Knudsen, 
only 15 per cent of the total 
.Vinerican production was 
for the export of war 
materials. The sales of such 
luxury articles as refrigera- 
tors, electrical cookers and 
private motor vehicles all 
increa.sed — from 35 per cent 
to 51 per cent. Coupled 
with the labour disputes 
mentioned in Chapter 172 
were such inimical factors 
as overlapping, admini.stra- 
tive interference, acrimony 
between munitions manu- 
facturers and government 
departments. 


minence of war, saying : The United 
States is undoubtedly at peace, but 
will she he so next year ? ” 

By the end of June national sentiment 
already marched ahead of national 
performance. This change may be 
measured with fair accuracy by numer- 
ous polls taken about this date. On 



' This initial lag was steath- 
ly overcome. Thus by mid- 
May the steel industry was 
iiperating at 99.2 per cent 
of capacity— 80.000,000 tons 
a year — and by July 1 the 
President of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce, Mr. J. J. 
Houett, announced that aircraft pro- 
duction was nearing the 1,500 per 
month mark. On Labour Day (Sep- 
tember 1) the President ridteiated his 
warning to the nation ; The danger,'’ 
he said, " which threatens the world is 
not past.” lie foreshadowed the im- 


SPEEDING AMERICAN AID TO RUSSIA 
In July 1941 President Roosevelt sent Mr. Harry Hopkins (right) to 
Moscow as his personal representative to confer with Premier Stalin 
about the acceleration of supplies from the U.S.A. As supervisor of 
the Lease-Lend programme, Mr. Hopkins was in a special position to 
deal with the question. 

Photo, British OJpeial : Croicn Copyrufht 


Juno 22 came Hitler’s invasion of 
Ru.ssia, followed the same dav bv 
Britain’s whole-hearted aflinnation of 
support for the latest victim. Mr. 
Sumner Mdle.s, endor.'-ing Mr. Churc hill’s 
])olicy, condemned the Nazi onslaught 
a^ ■■ treacherous, dire and murderou.-." 
■■ We are going to give all .iid we 


possibly can to Rmssia,” he added. On 
the same day the same spokesman 
announced that the President had 
lifted the ban on the export of arms 
under the Neutrality Act and that 
henceforth American ships would carry 
war materials to Vladivostok. 

On .Tune 23 M. Maisky, Russian 
Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s, Mr. Winant, 
American Ambassador, and 
members of the British 
Cabinet went into confer- 
ence. The.se events oriented 
American public opinion. 
In early spring the Gallup 
Institute had conducted an 
inquiry which resulted in 
81 per cent of those 
questioned declaring against 
any United States expedi- 
tionary force to Europe, and 
only 41 per cent in favour 
of convoys. Figures so low 
are less surprising when the 
racially complex character 
of this cosmopolitan State is 
borne in mind, with its large 
blocks of Axis nationals. 
A second poll, in early 
summer, revealed the swing 
of the pendulum ; already 
62 per cent answered that 
they wordd rather go to 
war than see Great Britain 
defeated bv Hitler. 

Despite this upward curve 
of the belligerency graph the 
German attack on Russia 
did not altogether assist the 
Tresulent i n .solidifying 
opinion against Germany. 
The subversive elements in 
the land became immediate- 
ly active. Old prejudices 
against the Russian wav 
of life were stimulated bv 
unsenipnlous propaganda. 
Roman Catholics were reminded that 
Russia was “ the godless state.” ’The 
industrialists were not allowed to 
forget that their way of life could not 
e.vist under Stalin’s regime. Yet, so 
courageous was Mr. Roosevelt, and so 
high did his personal prestige stand, that 
bv .Tiilv 11 he was able to grant a ciedit 
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BRITISH AIR CADETS TRAIN IN U.S.A. 

In connexion with the Empire Air Training Scheme numbers of Royal Air 
Force personnel went to the United States as well as to the Dominions for 
training. Top, young cadets at the civil aviation school in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, report for duty. (Later, after the U.S.A. became a belligerent, the. 
American authorities took over the flying schools.) On passing out our cadets 
were given American * wings ’ (right) to wear beneath those of the R.A.F. 
/Viohw, Associated Press ; Fox 




of 1,0(X),000,000 dollars to the Soviet 
without notable political repercussions. 
On the day before the invasion of Russia 
he liad already called on Congres.s to 
autliorij!e the c.xtcii.sion of military 
service, thu.s securing 900,000 trained 
men for further service beyond their 
allotted period. General G. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, called for conscription. 
.A.nd M'eudell IVillkie, the President’s 
opponent in the presidential election, 
rallied whole-heartedly to his side. 

Steadily, as heard from Washington, 
the cacophony of total world war in- 
creased in volume and tempo. Colonel 
Kiio.v, Naval Secretary — from the first 
the ojiponeut of the Isolationi.sts and a 
firm Inend of Britain — said that the 
time had come to strike. Aiiiong the 
Lsoiatioiiists Senators N’ye and Wheeler 
solicited the President to secure a peace 
bv neuotiatioii, while Col. Lindbergh 
Openly advocated an alliance with Hit- 
ler. A Gallup poll at thi.s date provided 
evidence of the violent turmoil created 
by the new war development. Asked if 
their country should now enter the war, 
79 per cent answered Xo.” On Inde- 
pendence Day the Pre-ident used grave 
words ; 

■' tVo cannot wave our Hag,” lie said. ” rc- 
a.sscrt our belief in the cause of freedom and 
let It goat th.it. We know, too, that we cannot 
save freedom in our own laud if all ai-ound 
us our neighbour nations have lo-t their free- 
dom. ... It must he our deep conviction 
that we pledge as well our work, and will 


and, if it be necessary, 
our very lives.” 

General opinion in the United States, 
including that of the military experts, 
anticipated a speedy collapse of Rus.sia. 
This estimate of the military situation 
resulted in an intensification of the 
desire to prevent a like fate befalling 
Britain — the shield of America against 
the Axis Powers. Before this clear- 
cut issue the Isolationists, with their 
battle cry : “ We don’t want to fight 
for Britain,” fell silent. 

On July 7 Mr. Roosevelt announced 
that he hail decided to occupy Iceland 
as a defensive measure, that island being 
a strategic outpost of prime importance 
in the Battle of the Atlantic. Two days 
later, in the House of Commons, ilr. 
Churchill hailed this event. It was the 
logical se(i|ueuce to the occupation of 
Greenland on April 26. A Gallup poll 
held at thi.s time resulted in 72 per cent 
giving an affirmative reply to the que.s- 
tion : Do you de.sire Russia to beat 
Gennaiiv ? 

The President sent Mr. Harry Hop- 
kins, Us his personal repre.sentative, to 
confer with Stalin. A Soviet Militurv 
Mi-sion was received by Mr. Roosevelt. 
On August 14 Lord Beaverbrook (since 
May 2 Minister of State) went to Wash- 
ington to place before the American 
Government the needs of Britain, with 
the object of securing increased and 
immediate deliveries. On the 29th Mr. 


Harriman was sent by the President to 
Moscow, Mr. Hopkins having mean- 
while visited London. These were weeks 
of close cooperation between Russia, 
Britain and the United States for the 
pooling of war resources and the co- 
ordination of the war effort. 

While these events w^ere directing the 
eyes of the American people to the 
drama of the Battle of the Atlantic, the 
activities of Japan were causing grave 
apprehension. The trend of events is 
reviewed in Chapter 195, so that only a 
brief outline need be given here. Japan 
was obtaining further territory in 
Indo-China ; this was admitted by 
the Vichy Government on July 23. 

On July 24 Mr. Sumuer Welles said; 
“ The Japanese Government is giving 
a clear indication that it is deter- 

mined to pursue an 
r ■ objective of expansion 

y by force or threat of 

7 force.” He added that 

his Government could 
only conclude that the 
action taken was be- 
cause of the e.sti mated 
value to Japan of 
bases for a further 
and more obvious 
movement of conquest 
in adjacent areas. 
Speaking the same 
day (July 24), President Roosevelt 

said that the policy of appeasement 
towards Japan was at an end. Next 
day, simultaneously with similar action 
in Britain and the Dominions, Japanese 
assets in the United States were frozen. 
On the 26th Mr. Roosevelt created 
a new army command — U.S. Forces 
in the Far East. The Philippines 
were put under American military 

command. 

A curious feature of American public 
opinion at this time was the tendency to 
underestimate the purpose and power 
of Japan. Her in- , 
ability to settle her ”” 
four-year-old “incident” t, S Naw 
with China was cited 
as evidence ot military limitations. 
The Pre,sident and his advisers had 
a shrewder judgement. In August 
Japan began to move into Siam and, 
simultaneously, the Press of Japan 
opened a campaign against Mr. Roose- 
velt and the British Prime Minister. 
It was plain that for America the tide of 
war was rising, east and west. Ger- 
many now threw off all pretence and 
attacked United States shipping as 
though a state of war existed between 
these countries (see Chapter 190). On 
September 11 the President gave the 
order to the U.S. Navy to “ shoot first.” 
(Since April 26 the American Fleet 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL A. G. L. McNAUGHTON, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Commander-in-Chief of the First Canadian Army in Britain from October 1939, he was Chief of the Canadian General 
Staff from 1929 to 1935, and G.O.C, Heavy Artillery of the Canadian Corps in the First Great War. President of the 
National Research Council of Canada. On December 27, 1943, it was announced that Lt -Gen. McNaughton had 
asked to be relieved of his command on grounds of ill-health. This was granted 
Ihri' t I'll'iir imtlinit l,,i Knr^h, Olhvrn 
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GENERAL GEORGE C, MARSHALL 

Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army since April 27, 
1939. In 1902 and 1903, and from 1913 to 1916, 
he served in the Philippines. He was with the 
American Expeditionary Force in France in 
on the general staff of the First Division. After 
the war he was aide-de-camp to General John J. 
Pershing for five years. From 1924 to 1927 he 
was stationed in China. In 194^ he endorsed 
aid to Britain and early in the summer urged 
Congress to extend the period of training of con- 
scripts and to raise the ban on overseas drafts 
outside the Western Hemisphere. In July 1942 
he visited London with Admiral King fbelowl and 
reached agreement with British Chiefs of Staff on 
plans for the subsequent Mediterranean offensive. 




ADMIRAL ERNEST J. KING 
Commander-in-Chief of the U.S Fleet and Chiel 
of Naval Operations. He served in the Spanish- 
American war. and in the Pint Great War was 
assistant to the chief of staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the U S Fleet In 1933 pro- 

moted to Rear-Admiral, and he was Vice-Admiral 
in command of the Fleet’s aircraft battle force. 
1938 39 On February i, 1941. Admiral King 
was made Commander of the Atlantic Fleet and 
on December 20, thirteen days after the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbour he was designated 
Commander-in-Chief of the whole Fleet On 
March 9, 1942 he succeeded Admiral Harold R. 
Stark as Chief of Naval Operations, thus combining 
the two highest ranks m the U S. Fleet 

Dire'f phof'Kjinji}''- /-'/ 
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had been patrolling — not convoying — 
a thout^and miles east of the Atlantic 
'oaboard.) 

In the second week of August there 
came the historic meeting of the British 
Prime Minister rdth President Roose- 
velt in mid- Atlantic on board the 
battleship “ Prince of Wales,” at 
which was drafted the declaration of 
Allied aims known as the Atlantic 
Charter. An account of this event is 
given in Chapter 191 ; the text of the 
Charter is printed in page 1920. Broad- 
casting on August 2-1, Mr. Churchill 
described the Charter as “ a simple, 
rough and ready wartime statement of 
the general goal towards which the 
British Commonwealth and the United 
States mean to make their way.” 

The presence of the heads of the 
lighting forces at this conference alarmed 
the Isolationists and others, too, in 


Plain Words 
to the 
Isolationists 


America. Coupled with 
the President’s pledge 
to destroy Hitlerism 
and Nazism, it led 


them to fear he was pushing the coun- 
try into the “ shooting war.” On 


August 21 Mr. Roosevelt adroitly de- 
fended his action. The Declaration, he 


averred, could be rejected only by those 
prepared to compromise with Hitler. 

Such a peace,” he told Congress, 
■■ would be a gift to Nazism to take 
breath, armed breath, for a second war 


to extend its control over Europe and 
.\sia,tothe American hemisphere itself.” 
The Charter clarified the salient 


war aims, and defined the ideals in 
national and international life towards 


which both democracies were striving. 
Further, it demonstrated to Nazi 



Germany the solidarity of the English- Stalin offering him the utmost possible 
speaking world. It is fair to say that aid against Germany, and also proposing 
the President had gone as far as his a tripartite conference in Mo.scow to 
country approved, and it is certain that discuss the use of war materials and how 
nothing be could say or do could carry best their countries could apportion 
the country farther at the moment. It their resources. (See page 1856.) 
was on August 1.5, shortly after the For the performanee of the pro- 
.-^.tlantic meeting, that Mr. Churchill and gramme upon which he had determined 
Mr. Roosevelt sent a joint message to President Roosevelt had to secure first 



LAST SHRED OF ‘NEUTRALITY’ DISAPPEARS 

With the revision of the Neutrality Act in November 1941 there disappeared some of the hin- 
drances to American cooperation in the fight for freedom. U.S merchantmen were armed for 
defence (top, lowering a gun to its platform), and were allowed to enter belligerent ports. British 
warships had been given the use of U.S. shipyards by the Lease-Lend Act passed in March, and 
the lower photograph shows the battleship ‘ Malaya ’ leaving New York harbour dfter refitting. 
Pholof, British Official Crown Copyright ,- Keystone 





an amendment to the Neutrality Act 
of November 4, 1939. (This law pro- 
vided for the sale of armaments to belli- 
gerents on the cash-and-carry basis, but 
forbade American ships to carry them 
into combat zones.) Secondly, he had 
to secure Congress’s consent to the sus- 
pension of the cash-and-carry clause of 
the Leasc-and-Lend Bill of March 12, 
1941. On November 17 (when the Pre- 
sident .signed the new Bill) the law was 
revised : American ships were ordered 
to be armed, and were no longer pro- 
hibited from entering belligerent 
ports. .\t the same time the Pre.sident 
secured from Congres.s authorization 
to increase the loan to Russia, at that 
date standing alrcadyat S13,IKW,000,000. 

The Atlantic conference was not 
without its effect upon Tokyo. On 
.Vugust 2.') the .Japanese Aml)assador 
told M, illolotov. Commissar for Foreign 
.'Iffairs, that the sending of war supplies 


from the U.S.A. to Russia "via Vladi- 
vostok placed Japan “ in an extremely 
delicate and difficult position.” Molotov 
assured his questioner that any such 
war materials would be used against 
Germany alone. A simultaneous pro- 
test to Washington resulted in a 
temporary suspension of American ship- 
ments to Vladivostok. “ The United 
States,” said Mr. Churchill on August 
24, “ are labouring with 
infinite patience to arrive 
at a fair and amicable 
settlement which will give 
Japan the utmost assur- 
ance for her legitimate 
interests.” These words 
had reference to the 
protracted and inconclu- 
sive talks between Ad- 
miral Nomura. Japanese 
Ambassador to the 
United States, and 


Mr. Cordell Hull. On August 26 
Mr. Roosevelt sent a military mission 
to China. On the 29th Prince Konoye, 
Prime Minister of Japan, sent a personal 
letter to Mr. Roosevelt and the President 
undertook to handle matters personally. 

But no such talks were likely to pro- 
duce agreement. Japan was merely 
manoeuvring for position, and it is 
questionable whether anything more 


U.S. NAVAL FORCES IN ICELAND 

In view of the threat of a German occupation of Iceland, and the fact that British 
defence troops there were required elsewhere, President Roosevelt sent a Naval 
force to the island on July 7, 1941 — on the invitation of the Icelandic Government. 
Below, American fighter aircraft are landed, together with defence supplies. Right, 
Major-General Bonesteel, in command of the U.S. forces in Iceland, greets the 
British Commander (right), Major-General H. 0 . Curtis, after the arrival of an 
American contingent. Photos, B.I.P.P.A. ; P.N.A. 








WINGED MESSENGER 

Lord Halifax, visiting an aircraft works on 
the Pacific Coast, chalks a message to Mr. 
Churchill on a new Consolidated B-24 
bomber about to leave for Britain. It 
read : ‘ There are hundreds more like this 
on their way to help you finish the job.’ 

Photo, Keystone 

was expected from the talks with the U.S. 
than a few months gained for prepara- 
tions. The discussions with Nomura 
petered out. On 
September 2 
came an outspoken 
broadcast by 
Colonel Mabuchi, 
head of the 
Japanese Army 
Press Section. [See 
p. 1956.) 

Relations rapidly 
deteriorated, and 
by the middle of 
October an agree- 
ment was con- 
cluded with Tokyo 
for the repatriation 
of American and 
Japanese nationals. 

Japan sought to 
make a robber’s 
bargain with the 
United St.ates. She 
suggested as the 
basis of a settle- 
ment retention of 
Manchuria, the 
exploitation 
of China and a 
partial evacuation, 
recognition of her 
interests in Indo- 
China m exchange 
lor the status quo 
in the Pacific. In 
'yply, Japan was 
leniinded of the 
principles of 
t'tiinson’s doctrine, 


enunciated in 1937, namely, that no 
recognition would be given to states 
taking territory by force of arms. 
On October 16 the Japanese Prime 
Minister, Prince Konoye, resigned and 
a new government was formed three 
days later under General Tojo. whose 
militaristic ambitions were common 
knowledge {see Chapter 193). Yet 
Tojo offered peace by negotiation — 
though to him this meant peace only 
at the price of satisfying all Japan’s 
far-fetched ambitions — and on Nov- 
ember 5 he dispatched to Washington 
Mr. Saburu Kurusu to assist the 
Ambassador in the new discussions. 
The Press of Japan became more and 
more provocative. The Foreign Minister 
(Mr. Togo) accused both Britain and 
America of plotting against Japan (see 
p. 1957). The new Premier, General 
Tojo, added further conditions — “ hands 
off Japan’s Chinese enterprise.” On 
November 17 the Japanese envoys 
visited the President. That evening 
news from Tokyo told of vast votes for 
war purposes. 

In Tokyo Mr. Grew, U.S. Ambassador, 
was under no misapprehension as to 
the danger. On November 3 he had 



JAPANESE ‘PEACE’ ENVOYS 
In mid-November Mr. Saburu Kurusu (right) 
came to Washington as an additional envoy 
to assist the Ambassador, Nomura (left). 

Mr. Cordell Hull (centre) is conducting them 
to the White House. Their true mission was 
to throw dust in the eyes of U.S. diplomats. 
Photo, Associated Press 

telegraphed to Washington a warning 
against acceptance of any theory that 
the weakening and final exhaustion 
of Japanese finan- 
cial and economic 
, f resources would 

result shortly in 
Japan’s collapse 
as a militarist 
power. He also 
spoke of the possi- 
bility of Japan’s 
adopting measure.*- 
with dramatic 
and dangerous 
suddenness which 
might make war 
with the United 
States inevitable. 
Again, a fortnight 
later, Mr. Grew 
in a cable called 
attention to the 
necessity for vigil- 
a n c e against a 
sudden Japanese 
naval and military 
attack. 

On November 20 
Kurusu termi- 
nated the talks. Six 
days later Mr. Hull 
handed the Jajian- 
ese envoys his 
reply. The next 
day the envovs 
saw the President. 
W a s h i n g t o n — 
and indeed the 
whole world — 
waited. But not 



MR. CHURCHILL ADDRESSES THE U.S. CONGRESS 

On December 12, 1941 (the day after Germany and Italy declared war upon the United 
States) Mr. Churchill arrived at Washington for conferences with the American leaders. On 
the 26th he addressed both Houses of Congress in the Senate Chamber. His oration— 
inspiring and realistic, in his best vein— is printed in Historic Document, page 1968. 

Vhoto, Keystone 
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AMERICA GOES TO WAR, DECEMBER 8. 1941 
President Roosevelt signs the Declaration of War against Japan, who the 
day before had attacked Pearl Harbour and other American bases in 
the Pacific. Left to right. S. Bloom, Chairman of House Foreign Affairs 
Committee ; Charles Eaton, New Jersey ; Luther Johnston, Texas ; 
S. Rayburn, Speaker ; J. W. MacCormack, House Majority Leader ; 
Senator C. L McNary, Minority Leader ; Senator A. W. Barkley, 
Majority Leader ; Senator Carter Glass ; Senator T. Connally, Chairman 
.of Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Right, facsimile of the 
Declaration of War against Germany, December ii, 1941. 
Photo, Topical Press 


for Ions. On the 30th General Tojo 
acruM-d Great Britain and the United 
States of exploiting' the Far East for 
gain. On iJeceinher 2 President Roose- 
velt, informed of the movement of 
Japane.-<e warships and troops, called 
for an ex(ilanation. On December 5 
came an evasive reply from Tokyo. 
In a [)ersonal message to the Emperor 
of Japan, d spatehed on the 6th, the 
President asked the Einjieror to disjiel 
the dark clouds.'’ 

(hi the followim; morning (December 
7) Kurusu and Nomura called ujioii 
Jlr. Hull with the rejily to the .\merican 
note of November 26 
— a rejilv which by its 
infamous faKehoods 
and distort ions" aroused 
Jlr. Cordell Hull to fury (^ee p. 11)60), 
At nr .about that hour Japan launched 
a nui.-s attack by air tipon Pearl 
'Harbour, without warning or declaration. 
M illie the att.ick wu' 'till in progros 
the neW' was flashed to M'ashington. 
where the .bq'aiieso enyoys had just 
finished another consultation with the 
U,.S. Seeiet.iry of State. E.irlv in the 
afternoon Mr. Stejihen Early, Jlr. 
RoO'eyelt’s secretarv’, announced that 
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Last of 
Kurusu 
and Nomura 


the Japanese 
had attacked 
Pearl Harbour 
from the air, 
and a few 
minutes later 
the President 
issued the 
statement that 
a second air 
attack had been 

re[)ort ed, this 

time on the 
M.uiila bases of 
the ,\meriean 
.-\rmy and Fleet 

in the Philip- - 

pines. Then the, 

ill tidings iiowcfl in, hour by hour, from 
puarter after quarter. Swiftly the 
American war machine came into 
action. Col. Knox, the Nayv Secretary, 
ordered the Fleets to their action 
stations ; Mr. Stinison, Secretary ofM’ar, 
ordered the mobilization of the Army ; 
-Mr. R ooseyelt held a special Cabinet 
meeting. 

Honr.s after hostilitie.s had begun (on 
the eyeiiing of December 7 British time, 
morning of December 8 Japanese time). 


Japan made a formal declaration of war 
on the United States and Great Britain. 
In London Mr. Churchill met his Cabinet 
at 12.30 a.m. on December 8, when news 
had been received that the Japanese had 
not only bombed Singapore and Hong- 
kong, but had attempted a landing in 
Malaya ; Britain’s declaration of war, 
" in view of this wanton act of un- 
provoked aggression committed in 
flagrant violation of international law,” 
was a foregone conclusion. Shortly 
afterwards, at 3 a.m., the Netherlands 
Government followed suit. 

Later in the morning the Congress of 
the United States met in IVashington, 
listened to the President’s eight- 
minute declaration with its dramatic : 
“ I ask that the Congress declare that 
since the unprovoked and dastardly 
attack by Japan on Sunday, December 
7, 1911, a state of war has existed 
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between the United States and the 
Japanese Empire,” and passed the war 
declaration — the Senate by 82 votes to 
none, and the Ilou.'e of Repre-'Ciitatives 
by 388 to one. Witlun a few minutes 
the Pre'ideut’s signature brought 
Auieriea formally into the war. Ou 
December 11 Germany and Italy de- 
clared war on the Uniteil States, and 
the wheel had turned full circle. Next 
day iMr.Uhurchill with Lord Beaverbrciok 
went to IVasbiiigton. On the 26th the 


Prime Minister addressed Congress, in 
an oration which won America entirely 
(see Historic Documents, page 1968). 

“ Some might be depressed,” said 
Mr. Churchill, when he spoke, like the 
President, of “ a long and hard war. 
But their peoples would rather know 
the truth, however sombre.” In con- 
cluding he remarked that the catas- 
trophe of a second war in one generation 
might have been averted if the United 
States and Great Britain had kept 
together after the last war and had 
taken common measures for safety. 
“ I av'ow my hope and faith that in 
the days to come the British and 
American peoples will, for their own 
safety, walk together in, majesty, in 
justice, and in peace.” 

In a statement on Mr. Churchill’s 
vdsit Mr. Hoosevelt said : “ There is 

of course one primary objective in the 
conversations to be held . . . that 
purpose is to defeat Hitlerism.” Overall 
unity in the conduct of the war was the 
goal, and conferences were held with 
Dominion representatives, with repre- 
sentatives of the free Governments of 
Europe, and with the heads of missions 
of 20 Latin-American Republics. 

On December 28 Mr. Churchill left 
for Ottawa, where he addressed the 
Dominion Parliament (see illus., p. 1917). 
On the first day of 1942 ho arrived back 
in Washington, and on this clay there 
was the first fruit of the conferences 
ju.st referred to. A joint declaration 
was .signed by the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, China, the 
British Dominions, India, the free 
Governments of eight European 
countries overrun by the Nazis, by 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican 





WARTIME IN NEW YORK 

Left, after the staggering news of the 
Japanese attack a crowd watches the electric 
news sign in Times Square for the latest 
tidings /^night of December 7, 1941'. Top. 
on the 9th there were two air raid alerts 
in New York City — both soon followed by 
all-clear signals ; in Battery Square people 
gaze up wonderingly at the sky. 

Assof'intt'd Pn-.^ Phn-ff A*-"' 

Republic, Guatem.da, Haiti, Hoiulura--, 
Nicaragua, Panama and San Salvador. 
These, Governments subscribed to the 
programme of purpo.se.s and j)rin( iple'< 
embodied in the Atlantic Charter : thev 
pledged them.selvos to employ their full 
resources against those member, of 
the Tripartite Pact and its adherent.s 
with which they were at war, and to 
cooperate with each other and not 
make a separate peace with the enemies. 
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PREMIER’S ADDRESS TO CONGRESS AT WASHINGTON 

Crossiag the Atlantic in the battleship ‘ Duke ot York/ the British Premier arrived 
in Washington on December 22, 1941. Next day he attended the first War Council. 

He spent Christmas Day with President Roosevelt, and on the 26th addressed both 
Houses of Congress in the Senate Room. That part of his oration which was concerned 
with the Japanese attack on Britain and America is given below 


Mr. Winston Chlrchill, in an Address to the Two 
Houses of Conore-ss at Washington, Decestber 26, 1941 : 

M r. Churchill spoke of his American forebears and his 
American mother, and said that throughout his life 
he had been in harmony with the tides which had 
flowed on both sides of the Atlantic against privilege and 
monopoly. He had “ steered confidently towards the 
Gettysburg ideal of ‘ the government of the people by the 
people, for the people,’ ” He spoke of the immense strides 
that had been made in the conversion of American industry 
to military purposes, and said that the broad flow of munitions 
in Britain had already b^un. There followed a tribute to 
the glorious defence of their native soil by the Russian 
armies and people, Mr. Churchill said that the “ boastful 
Mussolini ” had crumpled already, and was now but a lackey 
and a serf. He reviewed the course of events in Libya and 
spoke of his hopes for General Auchinleck’s success. Then 
he turned to the attack recently m^vde upon Britain and 
America bv Japan. 

Consequences of the Japanese Onslaught 
rpHE onslaught upon us, said Mr. Churchill, so long and 
so secretly planned by Japan, has presented both our 
countries with grievous problems for which we could not be 
fully prepared. If people ask me — as they have the right to 
ask me in England — why is it that you have not got ample 
equipment of modern aircraft and weapons of all kinds in 
Malaya and the East Indies I can only point to the victories 
which General Auchinleck has gained in the Libyan campaign. 
Had we diverted and dispersed our gradually growing 
resources between Libya and Malaya we should have been 
found wanting in both spheres. 

If the Unito<l States has been found at a disadvantage in 
the Pacific Ocean, we know that is to no small extent because 
of the aid you have given us in munitions for the defence 
of the British Isles and for the Libyan campaign, and al>ove 
all because of your help in the Battle of the Atlantic, upon 
which ail depends, and which has been in consequence 
succes.sfully and prosperously maintained. 

Of course it would have been much better, I freely admit, 
if we had had enough resources of all kinds to be at full 
strength at all points. But, considering how slowly and 
reluctantly we brought ourselves to iargo-'.c.tle preparations, 
and how’ long tln'se preparations take, \v«- had no riclit to 
expect to be in such a fortunate position. 

The choice of how to ili.spose of our hitherto limited 
resources had to be ma<le by Britain in time of war and by 
the Uniteti States in time of peace. And I believe that 
history will pronounce that upon the whole — and it is upon 
the whole that those matters must l>e judged — the choice 
made wa-^ riglit. 

Now that We are together ; now’ that we are linked in a 
rigliteou-^ coiiir;uh?ship of arms ; now that our two con- 
siderable ii.itiori's, each in perfect unity, have joined all their 
life energies in a common n^solve : now', since that ha-' 
happened, our steady light will glow and brighten. 

Many pfoplo have been a'^tonislicd that Japan should in a 
single day hav.- plunged into war against the United States 
and the Briti-'h Empire. We all wonder why if this dark 
design, with its lahorioas an<l intricate preparations, had 
been so long filling their secret mind', tliey did not choose 
our mouieut of weakii'-'v, l.s month.r. ago. 

Viewed (juite di-spassionutely. In spite of the losses we have 
suffered and the further punishment w»> shall have to take, 
it certainly appears an irrational act, but it is, of course, 
only prudent to a.ssume that they have made v<Ty careful 
(Mlculatioii" and think tliey see their way tliiDugh. 

Xeverth'*le-.s tliere may be another explanation. We 
know that lor many years pa-^t .Japan has been dominated 


by secret societies ot subalterns and junior officers of the 
Army and Navy who have enforced their will upon successive 
Japanese Cabinets and Parliaments by the assassination of 
any Japanese statesman who opposed or did not sufficiently 
further their aggressive policy. It may be that these 
societies, dazzled and dizzy with their own schemes of 
aggression and the prospect of early victories, have forced 
their country against its better judgement into war. 

They have certainly embarked upon a very considerable 
undertaking. And after the outrages they have committed 
upon us at Pearl Harbour, in the Pacific also, in the Philippines, 
in Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies they must now know 
that the stakes for which they have decided to play are 
mortal. 

When we compare the resources of the United States and 
the British Empire with those of Japan, when we remember 
those of China, which have so valiantly withstood invasion 
and tyranny, and when also we observe the Russian menace 
which hangs over Japan, it becomes still more difficult to 
reconcile Japan’s action with prudence and sanity. 

What kind of a people do they think we are ? Is it 
possible that they do not realize we shall never cease to 
persevere against them until they have been taught a lesson 
which they and the world will never forget ? 

Members of the Senate and members of the House of 
Representatives, I will turn for one moment more from the 
turmoU and convulsions of the present to the broader basis 
of the future. Here we are, together facing a group of 
mighty foes who seek our ruin ; here we are, together 
defending all that which to free men is dear. 

Twice in a single generation the catastrophe of world war 
has fallen upon us, twice in our lifetime has the long arm of 
fate reached across the ocean to bring the United States into 
the forefront of battle itself. If we had kept together after the 
last war, if we had taken common measures for our safety, 
then this renewal of the curse need never have fallen upon us. 

Do we not owe it to ourselves, to our children, and to 
mankind to make sure that these catastrophes do not engulf 
us for the third time ? It has been proved that pestilences 
may break out in the Old World which carry their destructive 
ravages into the New World, from which, once they are 
afoot, the New World cannot escape. 

The Pestilence of Nazism Must be Controlled 
TkUTY and prudence alike command first that the germ 
^ centres of hatred and revenge should be constantly and 
vigilantly starved and treated in good time, and that an 
adequate organizfition should be set up to make sure that 
the pestilence can be controlled at its earliest beginnings 
before it spreads and reaches throughout the entire earth. 

Five or six years ago it would have been easy, without 
shc^hling a drop of blood, for the United Statt^s and Great 
Britain to have iri.si.sted on the fulfilment of the disarmament 
clauses of the treaties which Germany signed after the 
Great W.ir, and that also would have been the opportunity 
for assuring to the Germans those raw materials which we 
dcclare<l in the Atlantic Charter should not be denied to 
any nation, victor or vanquished. 

That chance has passed. It is gone. Prodigious hammer 
strokes have been needed to bring us together again. If 
you will allow me to use other language I will say that he 
must indeed have a hlind soul who cannot see that some 
great purpose and design is being worked out here below of 
wliich we have the honour to be faithful servants. 

It H not given to us to peer into the mysteries of the 
future. Still, I avow my hope and faith, sure and inviolate, 
that in the days to come the British and American peoples 
will for their own safety and for the good of all walk together 
in majesty, in pistice, and in peace. 
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Chapter 197 | 

WAR IN THE PACIFIC: THE ATTACK ON I 

PEARL HARBOUR I 


Unheeded Warnings and Inadequate Preparations — Knock-out Blow at Naval 
and Army Airfields — American Warships in Pearl Harbour — First Phase of 
the Air Attack — Fatal Seven-Minute Lag in A. A. Fire — Second Phase : Coup 
de Grace — Remarkable Salvage Work — Guam, Wake Island and Midway 
(The campaign in the Philippines is described in Chapter 210) 
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I X was on Sunday morning, December 
7, 1941, at 7.55 a.m., that a fleet 
of Japanese aircraft attacked the 
American naval base at Pearl Harbour, 
Hawaii, with bombs and torpedoes. 
A Japanese declaration of war on the 
U.S.A. (and Britain) did not come until 
hours later, on the evening of December 
7, British Summer Time. 

So war came to the Pacific. From 
the very first the pace was set by Japan, 
who possessed many solid advantages. 
She was fighting on interior lines ; her 
bases were numerous 
and excellently placed 
for the aggressive 
strokes she contem- 
IJlated. The mandated Caroline, Mar- 
shall and Mariana islands in the central 
Pacific lay right athwart America’s 
communications with the Philippines ; 
the occupation of the Chinese coast, 
of Indo-China and now of Siam — whose 
resistance to the invader was of only a 
few hours’ duration — made Japan’s 
descent on Hongkong, Malaya, and the 
Netherlands Indies a matter of no 
great difficulty. At the same time her 
own islands lay well removed from the 
main battle - zone, remote beyond 
hundreds of miles of sea across which 
ranged the squadrons of a navy that 
had long ranked third in the list of 
the world’s navies. 

strategically, then, Japan was excel- 
lently placed. The Japanese armies 
were numerous, well-trained and prac- 


Japan 
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tised in the art of war, fanaticallyzealous. 
It is true that economically Japan was 
weak in many of the raw materials that 
are also war materials — coal and iron 
and oil in particular ; but she had used 
the years of preparation to good purpose. 
So it was that Japan struck hard, with 
swift efficiency, not in one place but in 
many. Her aim, it was clear, was to 
cripple her foes at the outset by seizing 
or putting out of action their principal 
bases ; this done, to proceed with the 
conquest of those territories which were 
rich in all the natural wealth which 
Japan herself lacked. 

The attack on Pearl Harbour was 
a knock-out blow. This was made clear 
even in the preliminary report issued by 
Secretary Knox after a visit of in- 
vestigation. The report of the com- 
mission charged by the President to 
allocate responsibility accused the two 
responsible commanders of dereliction of 
duty and stated that they had received 
many warnings of possible hostilitie.'< 
for months past. Admiral Kimmel 
had been warned by Admiral Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, ten days 
before the attack that Japan was 
expected to make an aggressive move 
within a few days. On the same day 


the U.S. Chief of Military Intelligence 
advised Army officials in Hawaii that 
peace negotiations with Japan “ have 
practically ceased ; that hostilities 
might ensue, and that subversive 
activity might be expected.” There 
were subsequent warnings, the report 
continued, in the next few days, but 
these “ did not create in the minds of 
responsible ofiicials in the Hawaiian 
area apprehension as to the probable 
imminence of air raids.” (Admiral 
Kimmel and Lieut. -General Short wmre 
relieved of their commands nine days 
after the Japanese attack ; later it was 
announced that they would be court- 
martialled.) 

The preparations at the great Ameri- 
can naval base were woefully inadequate. 
Admiral Kimmel and Lt.-Gen. Short 
lived and moved (it 
would seem) in almost 
watertight compart- 
ments ; what the one 
did was seemingly of little or no 
concern to the other. An attack by 
Japanese submarines and the possibility 
of sabotage by Japanese in Hawaii had 
been envisaged and guarded against 
to some extent, but the chances of 
Japanese air raids were thought by the 
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MIDGET TWO-MAN SUBMARINE SUNK AT PEARL HARBOUR 

This frail underwater craft was shelled and rammed by U.S. warships during the attack on 
Pearl Harbour. Left, the aft compartment, where the motor was fitted. Right, the submarine 
after being raised. It may well be described as a death-trap. Similar vessels were used in a 
Japanese raid on Sydney Harbour on the night of June i, 1942 
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THE ENEMY TOO HAD CASUALTIES AT PEARL HARBOUR 

Lett, a Japanese dive-bomber comes down m flames on December 7, 1941. At the right an 
enemy torpedo-bomber after salvage from the bottom of the Harbour later in the month ’ In 
all, the Japanese lost at least 48 aircraft on the morning of the 7th— 28 by naval action and 

20 destroyed by army fighters 
/\t Prc^s 


litfiil eoinni.uidoie to bo .slight. Tho 
attack when it came was therefore a 
completf' surprise. 

Shortly after 6.30 a.m. on December 7 
a small Japanese submarine was sunk 
by a U.S. patrol plane and the U.S.S. 

Ward '■ 111 the yirohibited area off 
Pearl Harbour. Yet though a de- 
stroyer was di.syiatched to investieate 
no alert warnings were issued. Even the 
anti-torpedo net acros.s the entrance of 
the harbour, normally closed during 
the hours of dark, was left ojien after 
permittini; the entrance of two U.S. 
mincsweejiers just before 5 a.m., with 
the result that a midget Japanese 
submarine of a novel tvpe was able to 


lienetrato the harbour, where it wa.s 
sighted at 7.45 a.m. and sunk about 
an hour later. A third small sub- 
marine grounded in Kaneohe Bay and 
was captured. Still no alert wa.s issued, 
but at 8.40 a.m. the net was closed. 

No permanent installations of air- 
craft warning systems had yet been 
completed, and the temporary systems 
which had been provided had shut down 
at 7 a.m. One N.C.O. under training 
had remained at the listening-station, 
and at 7.02 a.m. he happened to pick 
up what he thought was a large flight 
of aircraft slightly east of north of 
Oahu, at a di.stance of about 130 mile.s. 
This was reported 18 mimite.s later to 



WHERE SUDDEN DISASTER OVERTOOK THE PACIFIC FLEET 

Nineteen warships were sunk or disabled in Pearl Harbour by the Japanese surprise attack ol 
December 7, while 80 naval aircraft were destroyed. In addition, on Hickam and Wheeler 
airfields 97 army aircraft were bombed to destruction The number of Japanese raiders 
was estimated as 105 American aircraft on Oahu numbered 475. 
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iiii inexperienced lieutenant at the 
central information centre, who 
“ assumed that the planes were friendly 
planes and took no action.” Actually 
they were Japanese planes — in the first 
phase of the devastating assault on 
Pearl Harbour and all air bases on 


Hickam 
Field and 
Ford Island 


Oahu. 

5Iuch of the account that follows is 
taken from a report on the Pearl Har- 
bour disaster issued a year later by the 
U.S. Government. At 7.55 a.m. Japan- 
ese dive-b o m b e r 8 
swarmed over the 
Army air base at 
Hickam Field and the 
Naval air station on Ford Island. A 
few minutes earlier the Japanese had 
struck at the Naval air station at 
Kaneohe Bay. Some seconds later 
enemy torpedo-planes and dive-bombers 
swung in from various sectors to con- 
centrate their attack on heavy ships at 
Pearl Harbour. The enemy onslaught, 
ba.sed on exact information and aided 


by surprise, was very successful. 

In the first phase 21 torpedo- 
planes made four attacks, while 30 
dive-bombers came in in eight waves. 
Fifteen horizontal bombers also took 
part. A battleship ready with its 
machine-guns opened fire at once, and 
was progre.ssively joined by the remain- 
ing A. A. batteries as all hands were 


called from General Headquarters. The 
machine-guns brought down two and 
damaged others of the first wave of 
torpedo-planes. Practically all the 
batth'shi]) A. A. batteries were firing 
within five minutes ; cruisers within 
an average time of four minutes 
Destroyers, opening up machine-gun.- 
almost immediately, averaged seven 
minutes in bringing all aiiti-airciaft 
guns into action. The lag of some 
minutes in building up fire power 
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CRUSHING DISASTER AT PEARL HARBOUR 

This unique photograph, taken on December 7, 1941, from one of the 
attacking enemy aircraft, shows the Ford Island base at the height of the 
onslaught ; in centre background is the battleship ‘ Utah ’ lying on its 
side (close-up at left, below). On far side of island smoke rises from 
an aircraft carrier (two cruisers near by, one leaking oil) ; a towering 
column of water is visible at centre, thrown up by an exploding bomb. 
Below, right, pall of smoke from the burning battleship ‘ Arizona ’ ; 
arrow shows an enemy bomber evading the A. A. shell-bursts. 
Photos, Associated Press , Wide W<nid ; Planet News 




spelt disaster. Sufficient damage was 
done by the enemy in those precious 
minutes to prevent any adequate de- 
fence by gunners thus taken at a dis- 
advantage. Fighter defence had been 
ruled out by the prior enemy attack on 
Naval and Army air stations. Out of 
202 Naval aircraft on Oahu Island hoi* 
were permanently or temporarily dis- 
abled bv the enemy's concentrated 
assault, most of them in the first few 


minutes. Thirty-eight took to the air, 
the others being blocked off from run- 
ways or being ready “ too late in the 
dav” as the official statement puts 
it. By a remarkable coincidence 18 
reconnaissance-bombers from a U.S. air- 
craft carrier en route arrived at Pearl 
Harbour during the attack ; four were 
shot down and the rest (except one) 
immediatelv took off again to meet the 
oiiemv. oil the Hickam and WTteeler 


lAPANESE STRATEGY IN THE PACIFIC 

This unusual map of the Pacific shows that vast ocean as it might be viewed^ by an ob^rver 
on another planet and illustrates in striking fashion the immensity of Japan s task. ‘be 
creatness of her daring in simultaneously attacking British and American terntories early 
^ December 1941. It also suggests how the tables might later be turned on the aggressor. 
Dran n bi/ FHix flarrloii and based on material from " Life Magazine," New I ork 


airfields of the Army Air Force 66 
fighter aircraft were destroyed, besides 
23 bombers and eight other types. 
There were 202 Army aircraft in all on 
the island, but owing to damage to 
hangars and runways very few were able 
to take off in defence of the Harbour. 

At Pearl Harbour there were 8ti 
warships of the Pacific Fleet not count- 
ing small craft (no aircraft Carrier- 
were present). They included the 
battleships Arizona. Oklahoma, 
■‘California," “Nevada” and “West 
Virginia ” — all of which were either 
sunk or damaged so severely that they 
would be out of action for some time. 





LAST SUPPLIES TO REACH WAKE ISLAND GARRISON 

Wake Island, fte mid-Pacific U.S. Naval base, was first bombed on December 8, 1041, srmulta- 
f oiitPosts of Midway and Guam (see relief map in page 
972 )- The tiny Wake Island garrison held out until December 22 , in face of merciless bombing. 
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niea killed and 876 wounded; a year 
later 9C0 more were still reported 
missing. Army casualties totalled 226 
killed and 396 wounded. 


In addition the destroyers “ Shaw,” 
■Cassin” and “Downes,” the mine- 
layer “ Oglala/' the target ship “ Utah/' 
ind a large floating dock were in like 
pkght. Three other battleships — 
Pennsylvania/' “ Maryland and 

.( — and the cruisers 

Helena,” “ Honolulu ” and “ Raleigh” 
were damaged. 

The first phase of the Japanese attack 
lasted half an hour. From 8.25 a.m. to 
0.40 a.m. there was a comparative lull, 
though there was a sporadic assault by 
dive-bombers and hori- 
Second zontal bombers. The 
Onslaught respite of 15 minute.s 
was ended by the 
'dT®nrance of horizontal bombers, 
which crossed and recrossed their targets 
rom various directions and caused 
■■erious damage. WTiile the horizontal 
hombers were thus engaged dive- 
jombers reappeared — probably the same 
mts that had taken part in the earliei 
a tacks. This second phase, lasting 
a tout half an hour, was devoted largeh' 
to what the report calls '■ strafing."' 

1 eiu-my aircraft retired by 9.45 a.m. 
t' number of Japanese aircraft en- 
-'•twd was estimated at 105 (torpedo- 
1’ aius, dive-bombers and horizontal 
■"inbers). “ Undoubtedly,” says the 
“certain fighter ‘ plane.s were 
a SO present, but these are not di.stin- 
truished by types and are not included 
tibove figures. The enemy lost 
aircraft due to Navy action, and the 


few Array pursuit planes able to take 
oS shot down more than 20 of the 
Japanese. In addition, three enemy sub- 
mariiie.s of 45 tons were accounted for.” 

Casualties among personnel amounted 
to 2,117 Naval and Marine officers and 


Eight days after the disaster a brief 
official report by the Secretary of the 
U.S. Navy announced that the battle- 
ship “ Arizona ” (26 years old), the 
destroyers " Shaw,” " Cas.sin ” and 
“ Downes,” the target ship ” Utah ” 
and the minelayer “ Oglala ” had been 






At, naval air Station, December 7, 1941 
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‘ Shaw ’ 


lost at Pearl Harbour ; that tke battle- 
ship “ Oklahoma ” had capsized, and 
that other vessels had been damaged. 
Security reasons had prevented any 
fuller account at this time, when," 
in the words of the report published 
a year later, there was an immediate 
po.ssibility of the enemy coming back." 
He did not come back, and the battered 
dockyards began at once the colossal 
task of salvage and repair. Much was 
done on the spot, and the 1942 report 
pays tribute to the inspired, unceasing 
efforts of naval and civilian personnel 
at the various repair yards. 

A reniarkable feat was the raising of 
the destroyer “ Shaw ” {see photographs 
in pp. 1976 and 1980). A temporary 
bow portion was made 
and fitted, and under 
her own steam the 
“ Shaw ” made her way 
across the Pacific to au American ship- 
yard, where a new permanent bow was 
built on and she was made ready for 
active service. The main and auxiliary 
machinery of the two destroyer.' 
'■ Ca.ssin ” and “ Downes ” was saved, 
representing about 55 per cent of the 
value of the warships. Out of the 19 
naval vessels listed as sunk or damaged 
only the battleship “ Arizona ” was a 
total lo.ss. By December 1942 most of 
the others had been salvaged and 
repaired, and of the rest it was said 
that such operations were in good 
progress. Preparations bad been made 
to right the capsized battleship 
" Oklahoma,” but there was a po.ssi- 
bility that this work would be deferred. 
Of the ships listed as damaged but. not 
sunk all had returned to the Fleet 
some months previously. A number 
in the “ sunk ” category had also gone 
back to service by December 1942 ; 
others which needed more extensive 
overhaul of machinery and electrical 
equipment were still in shipyard hands. 
The opportunity was taken to modernize 
machinery, armament and equipment 
in these ships. 

Though m the ensuing months enor- 
mous efforts were made to repair the 
disa.ster and reconstitute the lo.st Pacific 
Fleet, nothing could rob the Japanese 
of the initial advantage gained by a sur- 
prise attack upon an unprepared vdetim. 
On the sea and in the air Japan wa.s 
now ma.ster, and the catastrophe of 
December 10, 1941, which co.st Britain 
the loss of the new battleship 

Prince of Wales ” and the battle- 
cruiser “ Repulse,” set the seal on this 
preiluminance. 

•^n important part of the Japanese 
plan was the seizure of the island out- 
posts of the United States in the 
Pacific — Guam, Midway and "Wake. 



DEMOLITION TO COVER MACARTHUR’S WITHDRAWAL 

Behind the American and Filipmo columns, as they made their way towards the Bataan 
Peninsula, special units (including many Filipinos! blew up bridges and destroyed roads in the 
path of the advancing enemy. Filipinos are here placing charges to complete the destruction 
of a railway bridge on Luzon. 

Photo, 


Guam, southernmost of the JIanana 
Islands, of which the rest were held by 
the Japanese under mandate, was a 
naval and air station. The Wa.shington 
Treaty had precluded fortifying it, and 
though this Ticaty expired iu 1937 it 
wa.s not till early in 1941 that the 
United States began construction in 
earnest. The garrison was about 600 
military and marines. Guam was 
attacked by air on December 8, and its 
last message was received on the 10th. 
From Japanese claims it appears that 
the port of Apra was taken on the 
10th, and that Agana (the capital) fell 
next day ; 350 prisoners (including the 
in7.-> 


Governor, Admiral McMillan) were 
taken. The minesweeper “ Penguin ” 
was sunk in the opening attack, which 
also demolished the cable office. 

M ake Island was a fuelling station 
for warships and aircraft, and had an 
area of about a square mile. Situated 
roughly midway between the Philippines 
and Hawaii, it was an emergency landing 
ground, armed with a few o-iiich guns 
and having a garrison of about 400 
Marines, with a dozen aircraft. Eight 
aircraft were destroyed by the first 
Japanese raid, on December 8. After 
two further air attacks next day there 
was a naval bombardment on the 10th, 







MASTERPIECE OF SHIP SURGERY 

Thoui'h the U.S Fleet at Pearl Harbour was crippled by the surprise attack on December 7. 
1941 It made an amazmi; recovery The destroyer ‘Shaw itopi received a direct hit and 
settled down awash. A temporary bow was built on and she steamed across the Pacific 
to an American shipyard ; centre, in dry dock there, temporary bow removed, just before 
floating her in position to join on the new bow Bottom photo, on active service again 
See also iMus., p. 19801 .4,„„ Si,orl d- 
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preceded at dawn by another raid from 
the air. The defenders’ guns put up u 
brave show, sinking three destroyers 
and a light cruiser. One more of their 
own aircraft was destroyed. The enemy 
made another attempt at a landing on 
the 11th, but retired with the loss of a 
submarine. But bombing attacks went 
on by night and day, and soon every 
building on the tiny outpost was 
demolished. The final and overwhelming 
assault came on December 22 ; manv 
liombers took jiart, and .lapanese 
destroyers shelled the defender.''. Out 
of the two remaining aircraft one was 
de.stroypd and the last came down witli 
its pilot wounded. In their la.st message 
outwards the garrison said that thev 
bad disabled two enemy destroyers. 
The Japanese landed on the morning 
of the 2.3rd. 


At Midway Island the story was 
different. .V .lapanese cruiser shelled 
the station for luilf an hour and with- 
drew. A Naval force was built up and 
the enemy, preoccupied by other more 
urgeut operations elsewhere, made no 
serious attempt to capture Midway 

until six months later. Then on June 4. 
1942 a large-.scale naval attack wa.s 
repelled by U.S. forces under Admiral 
Nimitz, who inflicted heavy lo.sses on 
the enemy. An account of thi.s will 
be found in a later Chapter. 

Concurrently with the operations 
.igainst Hawaii and the mid-ocean 

.American outposts there was a lightning 
.ittack upon the 

Philippines. Aero- 

drome.s on Luzon, .. 

Luzon Island 


Landings 

on 


about 40 miles from 
.Manila, were bombed, and most of the 
parked aircraft destroyed on December 8. 
Two days later the principal Naval base, 
at Cavite, was wrecked. Airfields had 
lieen seized by the enemy in the north ; 
on the 22nd large number,? of Japanese 
(estimated at .oO.OTKl) were landed in 
the Gidf of Lingayen and the main 
as.sault began. American and Filipino 
forces under General IVainwright fought 
a delaying action and retreated slowly 
.-'Outhwai'd. covering the withdrawal of 
the main detending forces into Bataan. 
A few day.s later the enemy landed at 
Antimonan. on the isthmus, about 
TiJ mile,-' .soiith-ea.st of Manila, and at 
two place.? even nearer the capital. 
Though Manila was declared an open 
eity on tilt' 2btii it was heavily bomlied 
lor days afterwards. Corregidor. the 
Island fortress in Manila Bay, was 
iiombed on December 29. Manila was 
evacuated on the first dav of 1942. and 
the Japanese occupied the city on 
•January 2. A detailed account of the 
camjiaigii in the Philippines is given 
in f'hajiter 2111. 
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BRITAIN AT BAY IN THE PACIFIC 

In this Chapter we give a broad though brief survey of the strategic background 
of the many-pronged Japanese attacks in the opening weeks of the campaign, 
with special reference to the assault upon British possessions and protectorates. 

The disaster at Pearl Harbour has been described in Chapter 197, while the 
campaign in the Philippines is the subject of Chapter 210. For the Battle 
of Hongkong see Chapter 199, and for the Malayan campaign Chapter 205 


T he stealthy moves by which 
Japan made ready for open war 
upon British, American and 
Dutch possessions in the Pacific and 
the Far East are described in Chapter 
196. The sudden onslaught upon 
American outposts is the subject of the 
Chapter that precedes the present one. 
After Vichy’s acceptance of Japan’s 
proposals for the settlement of the 
dispute between Siam and Iiido-China 
on March 2, 1941, the advance of 
Japanese policy to attack in the south- 
west Pacific became clear. The sur- 
render of more bases in Indo-China 
to Japan after an ultimatum on July 
23 completed the move which had 
begun in the previous September, when 
Indo-China, helpless since the collapse 
of France, had given way to Japan’s 
first demand. 

The storm was about to break ; 
but still it seemed that the Japane.se 
might really be looking to the north 
in the hope that Russian preoccupation 

Gathering \ f 

Storm them occasion for 
. attacking in Manchuria. 
Jloreover, it was 
thought that xmtil Germany’s Russian 
campaign had been crowned with success 
Japan would refrain from embroiling 
herself with the two greatest naval 
[lowers in the world. So 3Ir. Cordell 
Hull’s warning to Japan on August 6 
and, eventually, the dispatch of Mr. 
Kurusu as special peace envoy to 
Washington were taken to imply a 
reluctance in Tokyo to proceed to 
extremes. The accession of General 
Tojo to the premiership on October lb 
was ominous : for the first time the 
militarists had been able to put one 
of themselves at the head of the 
Cabinet and thus to set the seal 
on complete control of Japan’s foreign 
poliev. 

Even then it is doubtful whether 
the two Engli.sh-speaking democracies 
credited Japan with so cynical a dis- 
regard of decency as to couple ilr. 
Eurusu’s mis.sion with lavish prepara- 
tions for war. A'et, as the Chinese 
could have told them, such duplicity 
wa^ true to form. The event showed 
that elaborate plans, which enabled 
J'lpaTi to strike simultaneouslv on 


December 7 at the Hawaiian Islands, 
at Midway Island, Wake Island, Hong- 
kong, the Philippines, Siam and Malaya, 
must have been in train even before Mr. 
Kurusu departed from Tokyo. The 
chief blow in this multiple thrust 
fell at Pearl Harbour on December 7, 
when Japanese aircraft effected a 
surprise and inflicted heavy lo.sse.s on 
the U.S. Pacific Fleet stationed there. 



BRITISH C.-IN-C. FAR EAST 

Lieut.-Gcneral Sir Henry Royds Pownall. 

D.S.O., succeeded Air Chief Marshal 
Sir R. Brooke-Popham on December 26, 
1941 {with acting rank of General). Pre- 
viously he had been Lord Gort’s Chief of 
Staff, then Inspector-General of Home 
Guard, and from May 1941 Vice-Chief of 
Imperial General Staff. When, in January 
1942. General Wavell became Supreme 
Commander in the S.W. Pacific area, 
General Pownall was appointed his Chief 
of Staff I'hoto, IValtei >Ston€nian 

The attack in the Philippines was 
directed agaiu.st Luzon Island and in- 
cluded the landing of troops. Event- 
ually, on December 20, the Japanese 
lauded in Davao, and two days later 
large force.s were poureil ashore I.")(i 
miles north of Manila. The attacks 
on Midway and Wake Island were held, 
but Guam fell on December 10. 

The Japanese invaded biam on 
December 8, and on December 11 
announced an alliance with that count rv, 


this being formally embodied in a ten 
year Treaty on December 21. 

On December 8, too, the Japanese 
made their first raid from the air on 
Singapore. By landing just north of 
Kuantan they were able to make a 
double attack in North 
Malaya, owing to the 
rapid advance of troops . 

through Siam, the rail- 
way beini; ii.sed to bring their force.- 
right up to the Malayan border. 
Effective fifth-column work and long- 
thoiight-oiit arrangements for coping 
with the ilalavan terrain (which held no 
secrets for the Jajiaiiese) enabled them 
to overrun Kedah and the northern 
region and throw out an early feeler 
into Burma, where, in its southermost 
tip, the British garrison had with- 
drawn from Victoria Point after des- 
troying the aerodrome. On December 
17 a mass air raid was launched again.st 
Penang. The comparatively small 
garrison in the north of Malaya wa.-^ 
involved in confused fighting, but 
could not hold the invaders. 

In this theatre of war the Japanese 
bad profited by a major .success at .sea. 
On December 9 H.M.S. “ Prince of 
M’ales,” flagship of Admiral Sir Tom 
Phillips, the new Conimaiider-in-Chief 
of the Far Eastern Fleet, and H.M.S. 

■■ Repulse,” with four small destroyer.-, 
had penetrated into the Gulf of Siam 
in the hope of meeting the Japanese 
fleet and destroying transports. Un- 
accompanied by an aircraft carrier, 
this naval force sought to surprise 
the Japanese. The risks were great ; 
but great, too, would have been 4he 
acliievemeut of sinking Japanese 
transports and putting capital enemv 
ships out of action. 

Unhappily the risks materialized. 
Bombers and torpedo aircraft attacked 
and both the " Prince of Wales ” and 
the “ Repul, se ” were sunk. (Set 
Chapter 189.) 

The disappearance of British naval 
power in the Far East— for that was 
the consequence of the loss of those 
two fine ships — removed the last obstacle 
to Japanese invasion. In Borneo three 
enemy landings were reported on 
December 17. Gallant work was done 
by the small naval and air forces ol 
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COMMANDING AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL FORCES, MALAYA 
Lieut -General Gordon Bennett, C.B , D.S.O., is here seen reviewing Australian 
Lumpur. When Singapore fell on February 15 he was taken prisoner but escaped to Johore and 
eventually made his way to Sumatra, whence he managed to reach Sydney, N.S.W. 

Fhot‘1, PiikI Pop/, Cl 


the Mutlu'ildiiil.s East Iiidif> — llii'ir 
^ulllnnnn^-^ struck at the enemy in the 
South China Se.as and in the waters 
.iiouiid till' l’lr,lip[iinr . 

Till' loss of Kota 15harii in Kolantan 
with It- aiilield on December 10 wa^ 

1 -fvere tilow to the defence of Malaya. 
The invaders were now pre-'ing down 
the we't eoa't of tlie peninsula as well 
11^ the e.i't. Heavy fighting was re- 
ported 111 Kedah on December 12 ; then 
on December IS it was announced 
that the defeiider.s had withdrawn from 
Kedah and Trovince Welle-ley and were 
leomaiiizing south of the river Krian. 
Tails I’enaiii' was uncovered, and on 
December 111 It w.e- stated in Singapore 
th.it a coinyilefe evacuation of the island 
had been ( ai ried out. So far as possible 
It w.i' " scie'clied,** but the proce^.s was 
reiulered diliiiult by what Mr. Bisseker, 
a member of the Penang Legislative 
( 'oiincil, de-cribed a■^ the ” evaporation ” 
of the native civilian population in the 
face of continuous .Japaiie-e bombing ; 
the e-,-en‘ial seivice- were disrupted, and 
there eii-ued “ looting, pollution, dirt, 
^tiiik. debri-, rats, blood — innumerable 
honors which cannot be mentioned.” 
ThrouLdiout the campaign in Malaya, 
indec'l.tlie native population.s, with the 
honoui'able exception of the Chine>e 
colouv, for the mo-t part performed the 
role of largely di-inrere.sted spectator.s. 


By December 29 Ipoh had fallen, and 
at the end of the year the Japanese had 
Kuantan and Selangor in their hands. 
Penang had fallen on December 13, 
giving the Japanese command of the 
northern end of the Straits of Malacca 
and an outlook on the Bay of Bengal. 
Tenasscrim received its first air raid 
on December 11— the harbinger of the 
attack on Burma, where on December 
25 the Japanese raided Rangoon from 
the air. They were brilliantly checked 
by the combined operations of the Royal 
Air Force and the American Volunteer 
Guard attached to the Chinese 
Command. 

Hongkong Island is about 32 square 
miles in area. The Colony includes an 
additional 390 square miles of leased 
territory on the mainland barely a 
half-niiic away. Thg total population of 
nearly 2.<i00,(X)0 had been swollen by 
the intlnx of refugees .since the beginning 
of the Sino-J.ijiaue'C M ar in 1937. The 
Island consists of a ridge of hills rising 
to 2,000 ft. In peacetime Hongkong, 
with excellent sea, air, radio and tele- 
graph communicatioiLs, was one of the 
big Far-Eastern world ports. By rail 
from Kowloon (the leased territory) it 
was within two hours’ journey from 
Canton, which, however, had been in 
•Tapanese hands since the end of 1937. 
Commniiication with Chungking had 


been since established and maintained 
bv air, despite occasional Japanese 
attack. 

Under the Washington Treaty, 1922, 
Great Britain undertook to refrain from 
heavy fortification of Hongkong, but 
Japan’s refusal in 1935 to adliere to the 
limitation of naval strength freed 
Great Britain from that obligation. The 
time factor and the necessities of diplo- 
matic exigency prevented adequate 
attention to Hongkong’s 
defence needs in the Hongkong’s 
light of the conditions Handicap 
created by Japan’s occu- 
pation of China, and the develop- 
ment of aerial warfare. Hongkong 
had no aerodrome capable of housing 
the fighter planes which alone could 
deal with a Japanese threat from the 
mainland. Unless Kowloon could be 
held the task of defending Hongkong 
was impossible. Moreover, the capture 
of Canton and the advance of the 
Japanese troops to within easy reach of 
the Kowloon frontier in the course of 
Japan’s operations against China had 
accentuated the danger to Hongkong 
if Japan should enter the war on the 
side of the Axis. The seizure of Hainan 
Island, in violation of Japan’s treaty 
engagements with France, and the 
occupation of the Spratley Islands 
(brought under the administration of 
Formosa in the early stages of the Sino- 
Japanese War) further accentuated 
Hongkong’s danger. 

Reinforcements of the garrison by 
the dispatch of Canadian troops to 
supplement the British and Indian 
troops stationed on the Island and in 
Kowloon bad indicated a desire to hold 
Hongkong as long as possible, but if a 



INVASION OF MALAYA 

Aerial reconnaissance on December 6—7' 
1941, disclosed Japanese transports sn 
escorts approaching the Gulf of Siam. On 
the 8th enemy troops landed at Singora. 
Patani and Kota Bharu. Others invaded 
Kedah from the Kra Isthmus. A smaller 
expedition seized a foothold N.E. of Kuantan. 
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U.S. COMMANDERS IN THE PHILIPPINES 

General Douglas MacArthur (righti had served in the Philippines for years and had acted as President Quezon's 
adviser in building up a native defence force. When he was ordered to Australia in February 1942 he handed 
over the command to Major-General Jonathan Wamwright (left), who by a fighting retreat had held off the enemy 
while the main forces were withdrawn into Bataan. Photo Keystone 
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PEARL HARBOUR 
VICTIMS 

The U.S.S ‘ Shaw ’ was 
one of three American 
destroyers put out of 
action at Pearl Harbour 
on the morning of 
December 7, 1941 ; the 
top photograph was 
taken as her magazine 
exploded. Yet, despite 
the destruction ot her 
bows, she was salved 
and later put again into 
active service (see illus 
m p 1976). The battle- 
ship ‘Arizona,’ seen 
below on fire after the 
bombing, was the only 
warship to become a 
total loss out of 19 
sunk or badly damaged 
on that occasion 
Photon, U >’ Sav'J 
Ojicml , J*lu/i>ei AV'i * 
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siege of three months could have been 
maintained that probably was the limit 
set to its endurance. The air factor 
and the use made by the Japanese of 
their control of the Chinese littoral 
in Kuantung and Fukien rendered even 
that modest claim untenable. Hong- 
kong Island had been in British hands 
since January 1811, when, a small 
fishing community of a few thousand in- 
habitants, it had been handed over by 
the Chinese Government under treaty 
agreement, Kowloon being included in 
the Colony by the Peking Convention 
of 1860 with a leasing of further adjoin- 
ing territory on a 99 years’ tenure in 
1898. So the centenary year of Hong- 
kong’s history coincided with its tragic 
fall to Japanese attack. 

When the enemy moved on December 
7 the .situation in Hongkong developed 
adversely for the defence with cata- 
strophic rapidity. Within twenty-four 
hours after the first attack Kowloon, 
the leased territory on the mainland, 
was overrun by Japanese invaders 
after a gallant defence in which 
Rajput troops distinguished themselves. 
Retirement to the island fortress of 
Hongkong transformed defence into a 
forlorn hope. Naval craft had had to 
be withdrawn, and the Japanese occu- 
pation of Kowloon made Hongkong’s 
position desperate. The Kowloon 
garrison held out until December 15, but 
before then — on December 9 — Japanese 
aeroplanes had already started to attack 
the i.sland, and Japanese troops to 
assault it mider cover of artillery located 
on the mainland. On December 19 
Hongkong wa.s isolated and Japanese 




FIRST AIR RAIDS ON SINGAPORE 

Singapore was bombed for the first time on the night of December 7—8, while the Japanese were ^ 

attacking the aerodrome of Kota Bharu, 350 miles away m N.E. Malaya. In the Singapore 
raid 60 civilians were killed and 133 injured. Above, Tamil workmen clearing- away wreckage 
of a bombed building. Photo, Keystone 


forces had already made a lauding, to 
meet with heavy opposition from the 
British, Canadian and Indian troops 
composing the little garrison, in which, 
too, British and Chinese volunteers 
played their gallant part. Chinese 
forces behind Kowloon attempted to 
create a diversion from Canton, but 
events moved too fast for this effort 
to succeed. {See Chapter 199 for 
detailed account.) 

On December 22 the Japanese 




managed to get a foothold on the north- 
east of the island and, with the other 
forces already in position, to make a 
triple attack which split up the defend- 
ing forces. By December 23 the water- 
supply was virtually finished. A last 
stand on Mt. Cameron proved of no 
avail. Heavy bombardment on 
December 24 brought resistance to an 
end. On December 25, at Kowloon, 
the Japanese received the surrender 
of the Governor on their own terms. 
Hongkong dejrended for its water- 
supply mainly on Kowloon, across the 
water — far more than Singapore did 
in respect of the waterwork.s on the 
mainland at Johore Bharu. To both 
places thi.s remote water-supply proved 
the Achilles’ heel of the defence. 



BELATED CONSTRUCTION OF LANDWARD DEFENCES 

Since the defence of Singapore and the Malay Peninsula had been based upon British Naval 
power, the landward side of the great Naval base on Singapore Island was poorly protected. As 
the political situation worsened large numbers of concrete pill-box defences were built; this 
photograph shows Indians placing the form-work into which concrete is afterwards poured. 

Photo, 


Summing up the position .it the 
turn of the year, it may be said that 
resistance in the Philippines was coming 
to an end ; Hongkong 
had fallen ; Singapore Tale of 
had yet to be added to Disaster 
the Japanese bag, but 
martial law had already been declared in 
the doomed city — the actual order being 
issued on December 30. Four days earlier 
General Powmall had taken over the 
Far East Command from Air ^Marshal 
Sir Robert Brooke-Popham. The attack 
on Burma could not be fully developed 
until the Japanese had disposed of 
Singapore and had made good their 
intention to occupy Sumatra and Java. 

There remains China. For a full 
understanding of the Allies’ strategy 
some knowledge of China’s long stniggle 
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against Japan noce^sary. and an over, tlie cletence of Burma had not 
account of this conflict is given in been regarded as a formidable problem 
Chapter 200. The primary oltjective owing to the difficulty of the north-east 
in .Japan's attack on the British and frontier and the good relations existing 
■Vinerican possessions in the Pacific wa-- between the Chine.se and the British 
undoubtedly the Burma Road. The Empire. In 1909, when Kelantan and 
“ liquidation ” of the “ China incident Trengganu had been transferred from 
was plainly declared to be the chief aim the protection of Siam to that of Great 
of .Tapaneso war policy. The fall of Hong- Britain and became part of Malaya in 
kong and the completion of .Japanese return for abandonment of extra- 
hegemony in the International Settle- territorial privileges in Siam, it had 
ment of Shanghai were serious blows to been thought that a similar agreement 
the Chinese, who had been actually cotdd be arrived at in respect of Patani, 
at war with .lajian ever .since .July 1937, thus making the bomidarics of Malaya 
and had bi'en the victims of Japanese and Burma conterminous. This would 
aggression since September 1931. In have given Briti.sh control to the isthmus 
lloiigkong had been gathered the head- of Kra and to Singora, the only port on 
quarters of the Chinese Maritime the China Sea on the east coast. The 
Cii'toms and other organs of the defence of the Malayan peninsula would 
( 'hiiiese adininistr.ition. Through Hong- have been greatly facilitated thereby, 
kong. for a long time. China had had a After the w.ar of 1914-18, when 
precarious but definite link with the railway communications from India 

outside world. That link being cut, extended into Persia, there was for a 
the Burma Road and the thin and short time discussion of the possibility 
uncertain highway to Russia in the of building a trunk line through Bagh- 
iiorth-west remained. dad from Constantinople to Quetta, 

( 'hinese troops were promptly made across India and Burma to Singapore, 
available to join in the defoneo of Diplomatic reasons led to the with- 
Burma, but the absence of land com- drawal of the Duzdap extension of the 
inunication between Burma and India Indian railways into Persia, Patani 
was a grave handicap. .V railway remained in Siamese hands, and the 
survey had been made in the distant Indo-Bunna railway project was 
past, hut construction had not been pigeon-holed. Thus the position of the 
sanctioned becatisc the cO't made it Burma Road after the Japanese occupa- 
iinjirobable that the line could be com- tion of Malaya was bound to become 
merei.illy profitable in view of the serious. It was plain that Burma 
elieapness of sea communications. 3[ore- would be frontally .attacked with the 



RANGOON RAIDER BROUGHT DOWN 


Burma had its first air raid on December ii at Tenasserim, and 14 days later came the first 
■-J heavy attack on Rangoon, where the docks were the target Some 600 people were killed, and 
much damage was done to houses m the neighbourhood. Here are the remains of a 
Japanese bomber shot down. Photn, 
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HERO OF KOTA BHARU 
With 12 Indian troopers, Lieut. John 
Christopher Close (Royal Regiment of 
Artillery) formed the rearguard to cover the 
withdrawal from Kota Bharu aerodrome in 
the early morning of December 8. He fired 
the guns of his mountain battery until they 
were red-hot. Some of his men got away, 
but he was reported ‘ missing, believed 
killed. ’ He was awarded the Military Cross. 

Photo, Planet Neirs 

object of putting the Road out of com- 
mission and so inflicting on the Chinese 
a further deadly blow. The hope behind 
this objective was none other than 
that of so discouraging General Chiang 
Kai-shek that he would be amenable 
to overtures on lines which he had 
stoutly rejected when he and his 
countrymen were alone in their struggle 
again.st Japan. 

.lapaii's drive to the south-west 
Pacific had begun with a startling serie.s 
of successes in which surprise was the 
chief ingredient. It is - , 

admitted that at Pearl 
Harbour the Japanese 

Success 

caught their opponents 
off guard. That could not be .said 
of Hongkong or Malaya. But deft 
use of diplomatic pressure at all points 
of contact with Briti.sh authority in the 
Far East had given the Japanese con- 
'■idcrable advantage. Observers in 
•fapan knew that the Germams and 
Italians, ever since the war in Europe 
had broken out, had been gaining an 
ever-iucreasing ascendancy over the 
Tokyo Government. .lapan had made a 
blusl-ering attempt to overawe the 
Xetherliuids East Indies without suc- 
ce.ss. Yet .she had other strings to hei 
bow. Relying on the unwillingne.ss of 
the British Government to add to its 
war commitments, e.specially after the 
collap.se of France, she exploited to the 
full the technique of what came to be 
known as fifth column work in every 
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Britisli possession where she had con- 
sular offices. 

In Malaya and Burma (and in a les.s 
degree in India) Japanese traders, and 
especially barbers and photographers, 
had long established themselves. In 
Shanghai Japan had rapidly developed 
plans for control of the International 
Settlement, and some of the foreign 
press received direct or indirect sub- 
sidies from her. In Singapore there 
was the Japanese golf club, stimulated 
by the ban on Asiatic membership in 
other institutions. There was also an 
evening English-language newspaper 
edited by an Englishman with a 
Japanese Foreign Office diplomat openly 
at his elbow. Japanese owned estate.s 
in Malaya, Borneo and Java. Japanese 
fishermen went far afield, not only to 
the coast of western America, but even 
to the verge of Singapore's littoral. 
Penetration in Siam had been rapidh' 
increased, especially after Japan’s 
mediation between that country and 
Indo-China. 


Administra- 
tive Muddle 
in Malaya 


In this crisis British administration 
in Malaya was at a grave disadvantage. 
It was many-headed, and covered terri- 
tory not all of which was directly under 
British control. There 
were curious complica- 
tions in both military 
and civil jurisdiction. 
Into this variegated picture came the 
British Ambassador at Tokyo, fighting a 
diplomatic rearguard action, the British 
Ambassador at Chungking, the British 
Minister at Bangkok and the British 
Consul-General in Batavia, none of whom 
would take exactly the same view of the 
Malayan authorities’ needs. Late in 
the day a Minister of State wa.s sent out 
to Singapore, but he arrived just as the 
curtain was about to a.scend. On the top 
of all this the menace to Australia had 
to be taken into account. Reinforce- 
ments had been sent to Singapore from 
India and Australia during 1940. The 
impregnability of the naval fortrc.ss had 
been publicly affirmed. The arrival of 
these reinforcements was taken to mean 
that measure.s to .secure the hinterland 
had been effected. Burma also re- 
ceived a certain addition to her defence.s 
in the air and on land. At the eud oi 
the year, therefore, the behef e.xisted 
that Burma might hold out. Even 


ingapore’s swift surrender was not 


S: 

foi eseen by the general public. 

Burma’s position deserves examina- 
tion, although its desperate plight did 
not become evident until 1942 had 
arrived. Separated from India admin- 
istratively in 1937, the country had 
been given the status of an Indian 
autonomous province without the sup- 
port of a central government. " Burma 



STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF JAPANESE STRATEGY 

Within a radius of 3,500 miles Japan struck simultaneously at Hawaii, the Philippines, Siam 
and Malaya; at Hongkong; and at America's mid-ocean outposts of Guam, Wake Island and 
Midway. But when the first advantage of surprise and treachery had been capitalized the many 
far-flung expeditions would be in grave danger of isolation from Japan itself. (See also relief 
map in p. 1972J -By courtesy of “ The Soil's Chion,cle ” 


for the Burnian.s ’’ was the political 
axiom on which succe.ssive Burmese 
Ministries endeavoured to work. Pohti- 
cal malaise — chiefly showing itself in 
hostility to the large Indian element in 
the population, necessary though this 
was for the trade and commerce of a 
people who preferred leisurely way.s of 
life — handicapped the .administration. 
The main difficulty tvas the inadequacy 
of the garrison once the outer bastions 
of Briti.sh power in the Far East 
had gone. The defence of Burma 
came within the jurisdiction of the 
Commauder-iu-Chief Far East. It was 
transferred to India after the .lapano.se 
had struck. 

How was it that the admitted signifi- 
cance of Singapore as a key to Indian 
defence (including that of Burma and 
Ceylon) and to the security of Au.stralia 
found such scant reflection in the abdity 
of its defenders to retain it ? The fall 


of France is the answer. That disaster 
not only presented Great Britain w'ith 
an urgent need to pre.serve her own 
.security and to restore the situation in 
the Middle East, where French naval 
and military support had been so v'ital, 
hilt it also created in Indo-China a 
menacing weakness of wliich the Japan- 
ese quickly showed their desire to take 
advantage. The entry of Russia into 
the War and the obligations falling upon 
Great Britain to help that hard-pres.sed 
ally still further complicated the problem 
of the Far East after July 1911. 

Ever since Japan's attack on i\Ian- 
churia British diplomacy hail been 
making bricks without straw. In Tient- 
sin, Peking and Shanghai Japanese 
aggression could be met only by steadv 
ealmnes.S and the hope that dignity 
would cover inability to do more than 
remon.strate as the seeping of China’s 
sovereignty [iroceeded to the ultimate 
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clash, Japan’s seizure of bases in Indo- would prove a barrier once Indo-China 

China revolutionized the position in permitted the Japanese to enter. The 

Mai aya. The heavy guns of the naval mischief went farther. Those respon- 

forrress might point sternly to the south sible for India’s defences could not be 

and south-east across the ^Malacca Straits, expected to foresee that, in the event of 
but Japan thencefonvard commanded a Japanese attack, Indo-China would 
naval and air bases which gave her access not be in the hands of a powerful neutral 

to the %veak and immature airfields of or ally, but, on the contrary, would be a 

Burma and the ilalayan hinterland. ready accomplice for the enemy. When 

f>ingii])ore’s front had been well guarded, France fell and Japanese designs became 
but the rear was open to the enemy. apparent in September 1010 (when the 
No one could have imagined that Siam first surrender was made by Indo- 



AFTER THE EVACUATION OF PENANG 

Following the bombing and machine-gunning of Penang on December n and I2, European women 
and children were evacuated. They left on the night of the t3th, and some are seen (below) 
taking refreshments at Ipoh, during their journey by rail to Singapore. The Japanese proved 
themselves masters in jungle warfare; above, enemy pioneers form a living bridge over a stream 
T Croi/ 11 Copi/rt'/lif ; Prrv^ 





China), the need for bracing Great 
Britain to her own defence and the rein- 
forcement of Egypt dominated British 
strategy. Later came the threat to 
India in Iraq and Persia — again helped 
by French defection. To have made 
Burma and Malaya secure, large-scale 
air reinforcements would have been 
necessary, to say nothing of mechanized 
land forces. 

Plans for thus strengthening the 
British position in the Far East would 
imdoubtedly have given occasion for the 
characteristic Japanese development of 
the theme that Singapore was designed 
to restrict the liberty of Japan in Asia. 
In this double dilemma it is plain that 
British statesmen felt bound to take 
risks which perhaps were not apparent 
even then in their full gravity, for re- 
ports on Japan’s military and aerial 
adventures in China did not warrant 
belief in the existence of such an effici- 
ently marshalled array of all arms as 
suddenly emerged in the south-west 
Pacific. 

As the operations developed during 
the fatal month of December it was 
clear that gallantry was not enough to 
delay the enemy. In a tropical climate 
British, Indian, and Australian troops 
fought at a disadvan- Fatal 

tage against superior jjecLber 

enemy forces. No help weeks 

could be expected 
from the civdian population, Malay, 
Indian and Chinese. What they could 
do, on the basis of improvisation, was 
done, but in the event the first Japanese 
air raids on Singapore showed that the 
experience of Penang would be repeated. 
Reinforcements thrown into the island 
at the last minute did nothing to 
diminish the gravity of its plight. 

So at the end of 1941 Japan’s entry 
into the war had been crowned with 
spectacular success. She had intro- 
duced into naval warfare a new factor in 
the extended use of aircraft, either shore- 
based or carrier-borne, for attacks on 
warships at sea. By accurate timing of 
her offensive she had temporarily 
secured command of the sea. Her plan 
to wrest from the United Nations the 
resources of Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies and to secure a belt of islands 
from which aerial attacks could be 
launched on Australia, Burma and India 
was revealed. The Allies could not hope 
to rectify their position by a speedy 
stroke. They had first to decide upon 
their central plan and then take measures 
to execute it. Meanwhile their forces — 
diminished by disaster — ^would be fight- 
ing desperately until the momentum of 
the enemy’s assault could be slowed 
down. This did not happen until 
further losses were sustained. 
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Chapter 199 


HEROIC DEFENCE OF HONGKONG, 
DECEMBER 8-25, 1941 

‘Stand By!’ — Invasion of Kowloon Region — Kaitak Airfield Abandoned- 
Withdrawal to Hongkong Island — Refusals to Surrender — Enemy Landings 
Begin — Communications With London Cut — Grave Position on December 22 
— Brigadier J. K. Lawson Killed— Last Day of Resistance — Christmas Day 
Surrender — Ghastly Aftermath 


H ongkong, the strategic back- 
ground of which is described 
in Chapter 198, was one of 
those outposts of Empire which were 
tenable only as long as Britain pos- 
sessed sea and air supremacy — or at 
least parity. The disaster to the 
American Meet in Pearl Harbour on 
December 7 and the sinking of the 
“ Prince of Wales ” and “ Eenown ” in 
the Gulf of Siam three days later gave 
Japan the mastery at sea ; in the air, 
over the Pacific, Britain never had 
command during those fateful months. 

The relief map in page 1989 gives a 
clear impression of the terrain : the 
island covers about 32 square miles, 
and its heights rise up fairly steeply to 
about 2,000 feet. On the 
Hongkong mainland were the leased 

Island territories, covering about 

390 square miles. Here, 
at Kaitak, was the island’s only aero- 
drome. Added to other handicaps there 
was the presence of nearly 2,000,000 
civilians on the island, for the normal 
population had become swollen by 
many refugees after Japan’s seizure of 
Canton in 1937. It was no wonder that 
there soon appeared, in the brief 
official communiques, references to difii- 
culties of rice distribution. 

A “ stand-by ” order was issued on 
December 1 ; troops were recalled to 
barracks and Navy men were instructed 
to stand by at immediate notice. In 
the evening an official announcement 
stated : 

The Government considers it desirable 
that persons not required for duty in the 
Colony in the event of an outbreak of 
hostilities, and who are able to remove 
themselves and their families from the 
Colony should take any existing opportunity 
to do so.” 

A special evacuation ship was char- 
tered, but the response from people 
wishing to leave Hongkong was so 
small that it was cancelled, and passages 
were booked in other steamers for the 
few who had registered. All Hong- 
kong’s volunteer force was mobilized 
on December 7. Next day the Japanese 
attack began with two air raids ; in the 
first 27 aircraft took part. They dive- 
bombed and gunned various places 


on the island and around Kowloon. 
Japanese troops could be seen massed 
near the frontier of the leased terri- 
tories, and they were putting up field 
bridges at two points, ready to cross. 

The Hongkong garrison was com- 
manded by Major-General C. M. Maltby 
and comprised the 2nd Bn. Royal Scots 
and the 1st Bn. Middlesex Regiment ; 
a battalion of the Winnipeg Rifles and 
another of the Royal Rifles of Canada 
(under Brigadier-General J. K. Lawson); 
the 2 14 Bn. Punjabis and the 5 7 Bn. 
Rajputs ; the Hongkong Volunteer 
Defence Force ; and the normal com- 
plement of artillery, engineers and 
signals units, together with Royal 
Navy and Royal Marine units. 

During the morning of the 8th 
Japanese troops invaded the leased 
territories. There was a whole division, 
with another in immediate reserve, and 
in view of their own small numbers our 
troops withdrew after carrying out 
planned demolitions. Contact was 


maintained near Taipo and along the 
Castle Peak road, where a Chinese 
company of sappers took a leading part 
in the operations. One British Bren- 
gun patrol amluished a Japanese 
platoon in this area and wiped out the 
enemy, while a Japanese scout, seen 
signalling from what he apparently 
took to be a normal mound, was blown 
sky-high when the concealed British 
mine beneath him was exploded. 

There was no enemy advance during 
daylight on the 9th, but in the after- 
noon our troops withdrew into position 
on “ Gindrinkers’ Line ” — named after 
Gindrinkers’ Bay. Sing Mun Redoubt 
was taken by a surprise Japanese attack 
at 11 that night (it had been hold by a 
platoon of Royal Scots) ; but elsewhere 
the line was • intact. The enemy had 
thus been able to establish a pocket 
south of Jubilee Reservoir, and next 
day he tried to break through towards 
the Taipo road. Though he failed in 
this, it was clear that he wa.s now in 



AFTER CANADIAN REINFORCEMENTS REACHED HONGKONG 

Ottawa announced on November i 6 , 1941 that Canadian troops had reached the Colony tc 
strengthen its garrison. Here Major-General C. M. Maltby, G.O.C., chats with Brigadier J. K 
Lawson (right), the Canadian Commander, who was later killed in the defence of the island 

(See also illus., p. 1885.) 

Photo, Briti'-h Ojffirial ■ Crown Copyrijht 
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GOVERNOR OF HONGKONG 

Sir Mark Aitchison Young, K.C M.G., went to 
Hongkong in 1941 as Governor and C.-m~C. 
Since 1938 he had held a similar appointment 
in Tanganyika Territory. His repeated re- 
fusals to negotiate with the Japanese and his 
determination to hold out till the end and 
until he was taken prisoner made him 
for ever famous. 

Vhutn, IJiifi-'ft ('n>>rn Copl/nuht 


urcater t>tren' 4 th and U'iii" reserves, 
.so that a roadjustiiiout of our line was 
advi.sable. At du.sk on the lOtli, there- 
fore, tlie Koy.il Scots drew hack to (he 
(Jolden Hill Line, near the Jiai Chi Tok 
I’eniiisula. wliile tlie aerodrome at 
Kaitak was evaiauited. 

Tlie ])ii.--itions on the mainland were 
weak, and on the morning of tlie Utli 
stroiie pressure on our left fiank. iield iiy 
the Royal iScots, caused a reverse which 
was only checked bv 
promjit use of our 
.scanty re'iTVe.s. ineliid- 
int: a company of the 
IVinnipeu (Grenadiers. At midday the 
decision was t.ikeii to ev.icu.ite the main- 
land that iiiLilit, except for tile Devil’s 
Peak position, so umier cover of darkness 
the small and hard-pressed units were 
witlidrawii. hhieiny croups constantlv 
tried to turn tlieir fl.uik, and there was 
some riotinu in Kowloon itself. Two 
coinjianies of Puiijaliis who lost contact 


Mainland 

Territories 

Abandoned 


with the rest in.ide their wav to Devil's 
Peak Pemiisuhi, whence they were taken 
off next eveiiiiic with the rest of the 
ilefender.s— the .5 7 Bn. R.ijputs and a 
mountain battery of Royal Artillery. 
tstonecutter.s’ Bland had been lieavilv 
boinbarded ail through the Ilth bv the 
enemy, and was ev.icuated that nicht. 
rims hy Deceiiihcr 12 all our forces 
were back on Hoiiukoin; Bland. 

There was artillery bomhardmeiit at 
intervals during December 12, with 
sporadic bombing from the air, and 
though the civil population remained 


( aim their morale was shaken. It was 
on this day that the distribution of rice 
gave cause for anxiety. Next day was 
what the official commuuiquii described 
as “■ difficult ” ; shelling grew worse, 
and various gun and searchlight posi- 
tions were put out of action, since the 
enemy liad all the fixed defences ac- 
curately ranged. In Kowloon the 
.Japanese coiihl be seen collecting junks 
and launches with wliich to ferry troops 
across to the island. The enemy com- 
mander sent a delegation with an olTer 
of terms, his ultimatum being due to 
expire at 3 jt.m.. l)ut this was summarily 
rejected hv the Governor. Sir Mark 
Young. Hongkong was not going to be 
presented to Japan ; she would have to 
pay for it.s conquest in blood. 

So it was made clear to all the world 
that Hongkong would play its allotted 
role without shrinking. As a leader in 
“ The Times ” put it 10 days later, the 
garrison held a large Japanese army in 
check ; it inflicted on the enemy heavy 
loss of life and taxed Iris munitions and 
fuel ; it postponed the opening, urgently 
desired by Japan, of a sheltered south- 
ward supply route beside the sea along 
the coast of China. There would be no 
surrender as long as the gallant British 
and Canadian troops, with the brave 
Indian.s and Chinese of the garrison, 
could obtain food and water to sustain 
them and munitions to fire at the enemy. 

In a me.ssage to the Governor and 
(hdenders on December 14 Mr. Churchill 
said ; 

" \Vc are watching (iay by day and hour 
Ipy liour your stubborn defence of tlie port 
and fortress of Hongkong. You guard a 


vital link long famous in world civilization 
between the Far East and Europe. . . . Ail 
our hearts are with you in your ordeal. 
Every day of your le.sistance brings neaier 
our certain victory.” 


Second 
Demand for 
Surrender 


Artillery duels went on throughout 
December 14 and 1-5 ; the enemy's 
shelling grew heavier and was extremely 
accurate and only the more recently 
sited of our gun posi- 
tions escaped. More 
than half the jiillboxes 
between Lye-mun and 
Bowringtou had been put out of action 
by the 15th, and on Lamma Island, 
where the enemy had been observed two 
days earlier, further troops were landed. 
Parties were seen approaching the High 
Junk and Clear IVater Bay areas ; near 
Customs Pass a column of enemy 
mechanized and mule transport was 
dispersed by our gun-fire, and also a 
troop concentration in Waterloo Road. 
Two further days of heax^y shelling and 
bombing followed, and one Japanese 
raider was brought down into the sea 
on the 16th. On the 17th came further 
enemy proposals to enter into negotia- 
tions for surrender. Following is the 
text of .Sir Mark Young’s reply. 


“ The Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Hongkong declines most absolutely to 
enter into any negotiations for the surrender 
of Hongkong and he fakes this opportunity 
of notifying Lieut.-General Takaishi Sakai 
and Vice-Admiral Jfasaichi Niimi that he is 
not prepared to receive any further com- 
munication from them on the subject.” 


From Chungking there came news of 
a Chinese attack on the enemy in the 
Tamsui and Shnmchiin areas (only 40 
and 27 miles north of Hongkong), 



HONGKONG’S AIR RAID SHELTERS 

The entrance to a shelter excavated in the rock. Hongkong had its first alert on December 8 , 
when nine Japanese bombers attacked Kowloon, on the mainland. During the next 17 days 
there was little respite for the garrison and the civil population, and to the horrors of air attack 
were added those of artillery bombardment. 

Photo, Planet News 
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EIGHTBBN-DAY BATTLE FOR HONGKONG 

On the mainland the Japanese attack began on December 8, and our troops withdrew to Hong- 
kong Island on the izth. During the night of December 18-19 the enemy landed in some 
strength at Tai-koo and Lye-mun, and in the following days extended their hold despite a most 
gallant defence. Our resistance ceased at 7.5 p.m. on Christmas Day. 
t-'pecioth) drawn for The t^EcoND Oreit War by Felix Oanlon 


where the Japanese were said to be 
pouring in reinforcements. From 
Chinese sources also came the tidings 
that the Japanese occupation of Kow- 
loon had been effected only at the cost 
of heavy losses of mechanized equip- 
ment through British gun-fire. There 
were eight bombardments of Hongkong 
during December 17, according to the 
Japanese account, but 
rain, which began in 
the afternoon, pre- 
vented air raids during 
the night. Enemy 
mortars posted along 
the Kowloon water 
front kept up a heavy 
fire. 

On the night of 
December 18-19 the 
enemy crossed the 
narrow Lye-mun 
Channel and landed on 
the island at Tai-koo 
and Lye-mun, whence 
he steadily infiltrated 
to Wong Nei Chong 

and Tytam Gaps. The 

fine from Stanley 
Peninsula to Stanley 


Mound was defended by a battalion of 
Canadians, two companies of Indian 
infantry and a scratch force of gimners 
and machine-gunners. 
Lye-mun and Sai-wan 
were overrun, and 
Forts Collinson and 
D’Aguilar were 
abandoned after the 
guns had been de- 
stroyed. A gallant but 
unsuccessful counter- 
attack was made to 
regain ilount Parker, 
Mount Butler and 
Jardine’s Hill in the 
afternoon of the 19th. 

Telegraphic com- 
munication with 
Hongkong was cut in 
the morning and 
London lost touch 
with the garrison, but 
for a time Ottawm was 


able to communicate with Brigadier 
Lawson. 

A Japanese account of the landing 
on Hongkong Island said that the first 
detachment embarked at 9.35 on the 
night of the ISth ; units landed in the 
N.E. part of the island, also at points 
N.E. of Victoria City and at the foot of 
Jardine's Hill, which was taken at 
midnight. More Japane,se detachments 
were ferried across later, while a 
12-hour bombardment was main- 
tained. Victoria City was occupied, 
and the British troops withdrew to 
Victoria Peak. 

Communication with Hongkong was 
le.stored on the 21st, by way of 
Chunking, when messages were tele- 
graphed to the British Embassy there. 
Sir Mark Young contradicted a Japanese 
story that he had left the island, and to 
the heroic garrison of Hongkong he 
gave this message : 

The eyes of the Empire are upon you. 



CHINESE DIVERSION 

Chinese troops struck down south- 
wards to relieve pressure on 
Hongkong, and at Shumchiin were 
only 27 miles N. of Kowloon. 

Di/ courtesy of '* The Daily MaiV' 
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Regiment, a determined enemy attack 
was thrown back. 

Among Canadian casualties was the 
regrettable loss of Brigadier J . K. 
Lawson, who was killed by shellfire, 
together with the senior staff officer. 
Colonel P. Hennessy. 

On December 24 raiders set abght 
the countryside all roimd Mount 
Cameron with incendiaiy bombs. Dive- 
bombers made unceasing attacks and 
there was heavy fire from mortars. 
Important reservoirs had fallen into 
the hands of the invaders, and though 
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Defenders 

Counter- 

attack 


13c st rouji, be resolute, am I do your duty. 

Our forces made u counter-attack 
from Stanlcv towards Tytam Gap, 
but although many of the cnomy were 
killed the operation was not a sncces.s 
and we sustained about a hundred 
casualties. The Winnipeg Grenadiers, 
in the face of con- 
centrated fire from 
light machine-guns 
and mortars, made 
a liold and persistent attempt to retake 
Wong Nei Chong Gap, but were re- 
pulsed with heavy lo-^es. Chungking 
wa.s now in hourly contact with Sir 
Mark Vouiii;, who had stated that he 
would hold out till the end and until 
he was taken primmer. 

The po>ition on December 22 was a.'- 
follows : there was an isolated British 
force in Stanlev ; the enemy held 
ground to the ea.-t of the Gap and our 
own troops the ground to the west. 
Sm.ill groups of British soldiers were 
holding out elsewhere in isolated iwsi- 
tions. Ammunition was running out 
and it was difticult to replenish it ; 
the water and transport situation was 
now grave. All night and right up 
to the evening of the next day the island 
was bombed from the air and shelled 
by mortar.s and artillery. On Mount 
Cameron a po.sitioii lost to the .Japanese 
during the night of the 22nd was re- 
gained by Royal Marines, but all 
efforts by "our troops at Stanley to drive 
back the Japanese towards Stanley 
Mound were unsuccessful. At Leighton 
Hill, held by units of the ^Middlesex 
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AFTER A DOGGED FIGHT AGAINST ENORMOUS ODDS 

Top photograph, from an enemy source, shows defenders of Hongkong being marched away to a 
Japanese prison camp ; most of the men seem to be naval ratings. Below, Japanese arti cry 
shelling positions on the Island from Kowloon. 

Photos, Keystone 
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the Public Works Department made 
superhuman efiorts to repair pipes, 
the enemy destroyed them again and 
again. The garrison and population 
had to face observed artillery fire not 
only from the mainland but from 
heights on the island itself. Food wa,s 
very scanty, and the troops were tired 
out by their terrible struggle against 
enormous odds. The conflict could not 
last much longer, and in fact it ceased 
on Christmas Day at 7.5 p.m. 

The last military action against 
the garrison, according to the Japanese, 
was taken at 5.50 p.m., when a bomber 
dropped it.s load on the besieged. The 
British Naval and Military Commanders 
h.id told Sir Mark Young that no further 
effective resi.stance could be made, 
and Sir Mark, after a parley at Kowloon 
with the Japanese authorities, tendered 
the unconditional surrender of Hong- 
k'ong. The garri.soii was ordered to 
disarm at noon on the 26th. 

So the gallant defenders of Hongkong 
passed into captivity. They had de- 
served well of any honourable enemy 
and one would have expected to be able 
to state that they met with the treat- 
ment they merited. But it seems that the 
Japanese were infuriated by Hongkong s 
refusals to surrender, and vengeance wa.s 
wreaked on the helples.s prisoners. On 
March 10, 1942, Mr. Anthony Eden told 
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ATTACK ON THE HONGKONG AERODROiME 

The Colony’s only airfield was at Kaitak, on the mainland in leased territory {see map in p. 1989^. 
It was bombed by the enemy on December 8, 1941 : top, a wide shot (note wrecked British air- 


craft on ground at right) ; lower photograph, a bomb bursts just across the airfield. 

aerodrome was evacuated on December 10. 

Photos, Planet Stirs 
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a tale of stark horror to the House of 
Common.s. He said it was known that 
50 officers and men of the British Army 
were bound hand and foot and then 
bayoneted to death. Ten days after the 
capitulation wounded were still being 
collected from the hills and the Japanese 
1991 


were refusing permission to bury the 
dead. AVomen, both Asiatic and 
European, nvere raped and murdered. 

At the end of February 1942 the Japan- 
ese Government stated that the prisoners 
numbered: British, 5,072; Canadian, 
1,689 ; Indian, 5,829 ; others, 357. 
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Chapter 200 


CHINA AND JAPAN IN THE DECADE BEFORE 
THE SECOND GREAT WAR 

In order to explain the sequence of events which brought Chinese troops into 
Burma, there to fight alongside British and Imperial forces under General 
WaveU's command in December 1941, a brief account of the renaissance of 
China and her long struggle with Japan is here presented 


W ESTERN impacts on China in the 
19th and early 20th centuries 
coincided with the decay of 
authority at Pekiii", where, since 16-14, 
the Manchu dynasty had ruled. After 
Japan's crusiiinj' victory over China 
in 1894, when Koiea passed into 
Japanese “ protection,’’ the forcible 
international intervention to suppre.ss 
the Boxer Rebellion in 1900, and, above 
all, Japan’s victory over Russia in 
Manchuria in 1905, the fading power of 
the Emperor in China gave increasing 
stimulus to the activities of the revolu- 
tionaries who, under Sun Yat-sen’s 
leadership, formed the Kuomintang 
Party at Canton nearly 40 years ago. 

Revolution plunged the country into 
civil war in 1911. The Kuomintang 
was not the undisputed authority in 
the new Republic which in 1912 — ■ 
October 10, the '•Double Tenth” — 
took its rise on the ashes of the Manchu 
Empire, when the young Emperor 
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Hsuan Tung abdicated, after a rule of 
four years. Internal strife continued. 
Sun Yat-.sen retired to leave the field to 
Yuan Shih-kai, whose decision to a.ssume 
the imperial style was nullified by his 
death soon after, in 1916. 

In Augu.st 1917 China’s entry into 
the M'orld War on the side of the Allies 
diverted attention from the dissension 
which prevailed. When the war ended 
China withdrew from the Versailles 
Conference in protest against condon- 
ation of Japan’s tenure 

of former German pos- 
sessions in Shantung. 

In 1922 the Washing- ^■T"' ''' 
ton Conference, in which jh 
China, Great Britain, the 
U.S.A., Japan, France, i 
Belgium, Italy, the 1 
Netherlands and Por- , 
tugal took part, framed s 
the Niue Power Treaty 
bv which the sovereignt v 
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FOUNDER OF THE ‘NATIONAL PEOPLE’S PARTY’ 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen lounded the Kuomintang in 1905, and after the Revolution of October 10, 1912, 
became President of the new Republic with its capital at Nanking. Eniled soon after, he returned 
m 1917 and set up the South China Government, of which he became President m 1921. He 
reorgamzed the Kuomintang with the aid of Michael Borodin (inset), delegate of the Russian 
Soviet Sun Yat-sen died at Peking on March 12, X925. 
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of China was guaranteed. Her position 
in Shantung was recognized, albeit in 
the subsequent negotiations with Japan 
certain claims w'hich Japan had 
jumped ” in 1915 were not restored. 
Meanwhile the contending ambitions 
of various war-lords, each of them with 
his separate army, delivered China 
over to the distractions of civil war. 
The masses of the people had not yet 
been moved by the reformist activities 
of the Kuomintang, whose leadership in 

1924 was strengthened 

j by reorganization. The 

; Russian Borodin, mem- 

<j her of the Communist 

4 ■ International, had be- 

•- ; come adviser to the 

J Kuomintang in 1923, 

^ / --I and gained consider- 

‘ ,j able influence. (He had 
K J spent several years in 

the U.S.A. and had 
’ graduated at an 

.\merican university.) 
Sun Yat-sen died in 
, 1925, bequeathing to 

• the country a testament 

in which the constitu- 
tional progress of the 
new republic was outlined. First it 
was laid down that military operations 
would clear the ground by eliminating 
■■ war-lordism ” ; then there would be a 
period of political tutelage or consolida- 
tion, and when that wa.s concluded the 
final establishment of constitutional 
government would emerge. 

In 1926 General Chiang Kai-shek, 
who had been Sun Yat-sen’s military 
lieutenant and the Commandant of the 
Whampoa Academy, put himself at the 
head of the Kuomintang’s army to 
break the power of the war-lords. The 
campaign, which sought to create 
unity, lasted about five years. The seat 
of Government was set up in Nanking 
in 1928. In 1930 Chiang Kai-shek wa^ 
able to regard himself as at the head 
of a unified China, although the pro- 
vinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi in 
the South held aloof and a Communist 
regime had established itself in the 
fastnesses of Kiangsi. These Communist 
forces were eventually driven out, but 
succeeded in evading destruction. After 
a historic trek westward and then 
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DEFENDERS OF JEHOL AGAINST THE JAPANESE 
In 1931 Japan began the seizure of Manchuria and the Chinese province of Jehol, which she later 
turned into a puppet state under the name of Manchukuo (February, 1932). General TangYu-lin, 
Governor of Jehol (here seen leaving his H.Q. at Chengtehfu), commanded the Chinese troops 

defending the province. 


Thus, ill less than half a century 
territory owned or controlled by Japan 
was increased in area from 147,000 to 


765,000 square miles. Japan’s foreign 


policy kept step with this 
expansionist trend. Her 
alliance with Britain 
lasted 20 years — from 


Japan’s 

Expansionist 

Aims 


1902 until Great Britain, in deference 


to the new faith in collective security 
and to the prevailing opinions of Canada 
and the U.S.A., allowed it to lapse in 
1922. During its continuance Japan had 
exploited its value to the full. There 
were uneasy moments, especially at 
that period of the last War when a 
German victory seemed probable to 
the Japanese Army, and fears that they 
had backed the losers oppressed many 
•Japanese. 

The Washington Conference (1922) 
left Japan with a feeling of sorene.ss, 
but she was committed to the outward 


observance of the collective security 


idea. What was known as the Shidehara 


policy carried her a long way in co- 
operation with the Western Powers in 
their new treatment of China. In 1931 


it seemed that this solidarity had 


Photo, T 

eastward to the north, they settled in 
Shensi, where in 1937 they finally came 
to terms with Chiang Kai-shek. 

Modern Japan dates from 1868, when 
victorious clans destroyed the feudal 
system and restored the Emperor to 
executive rule, but actually put them- 
selves in the position of governing 
behind the facade of his authority, to 
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complete control over a zone 17 miles 
each side of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way line from Dairen to Changchun. 
After the War of 1914-18, in which she 
sided with the Allies — and took advan- 
tage of the position to make on China 
the notorious “ Twenty-one Demands ” 
in 1915 — Japan acquired some 2,400 
small Pacific i.slands under mandate. 


reached a high-water mark, notably in 
the British negotiations for the abolition 
of extra-territoriality, in which not only 
the U.S.A. but also the other Powers 
(including Japan) showed sympathy. 

Already the influences which were 
to destroy the jerry-built security of 
the Pacific had begun to work. In 1927 
a conference of Japanese military and 
civil experts on Far Eastern problems 


which ever-increasing divinity was out- 
wardly ascribed. A Treaty with Russia 
in 1875 recognized Japan’s claim to the 
Kurile Islands — thus starting again an 
overseas expansion which had ceased 
some 300 years before when the death 
of Hideyoshi signalled the withdrawal of 
Japan's armies from China. In 1879 
Japan annexed the Liuchiu Islands. 

In 1895 victory over China gave 
Japan Korea as well as Formosa, the 
Pescadores and a foothold in Man- 
churia in the Liaotung Peninsula. 
Pressure by the German, French and 
Hu.s.sian representatives in Tokyo in- 
duced Japan (on the advice of Great 
Britain) to return Liaotung to China. 
That decision was reversed after Rus- 
-sia’s defeat 10 years later, when Japan 
secured the southern half of the island 
of Sakhalin (Russian sovereignty over 
the whole of which she had recognized 
in 1875), and took over the lease of 
Liaotung (which by treaty China had 
accorded to Russia in 1898). Korea wa> 
formally incorporated in the Japanese 
Empire in 1910. Meanwhile Japan had 
strengthened her hold on Southern 
Manchuria, where she acquired in 1906 



WHEN CHIANG KAI-SHEK TACKLED THE WAR LORDS 

In March 1927 General Chiang Kai-shek, now leader of the Nationalist armies broke up the 
Chinese Communists at Shanghai and shortly afterwards set up his own Government at Nanking 
Here Nationalists at Shanghai are building a barricade ; note the two-handed execution sword 

borne by the soldier at the right. 
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had bofu held at Tokyo in the premier- 
ship of Baron Tanaka, himself a special- 
ist on Manchuria and Monjrolia and the 
])atron of Japan’s stormy petrel, 
General Doihara. Tanaka’s suicide in 
1929 followed rpiiekly on his resigna- 
tion. Apart from the conference an 
important event during his term of 
office was the assassination of China’s 
strong man of Manchuria, Chang Tso-lin 
— a crime committed under Japanese 
direction. In short, the real controllers 
of Japan were coming to the conclusion 
that Japan’s position in the Far East 
had been served by a sufficiently long- 
smstained lip-service to the international 
ideals of the We^t. They noted with 
secret satisfaction the effect of dis- 
armament on the physical strength of 
Great Britain, the U.S.A. and France 
in the China seas. They had been able 
to couple an unwilling acquiescence in 
tlie limitation of naval armaments — a 
limitation actually to Japan’s advan- 
tage — with restrictions voluntarily ac- 
cepted by Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
on the fortification of Hongkong and 
the Philippines. The spearhead of this 
movement against the Shidehara policy 
was in the Army, with the Navy a 
jealous yet not disapproving coadjutor. 

The hoisting of the flag of revolt came 
on September 18, 1931, when a thinly 
veiled pretext — the probably “ planted” 
destruction of a portion of the railway 
line near Mukden — gave the Japanese 
Army in Manchuria the signal for a 
lightning attack on the unready Chinese 
garrison and led to the eventual annexa- 


tion of Manchuria. In due course the 
former Emperor of China, whose name 
Hsuan Tung had been changed to 
Henry Pu-yi, was made Japan’s puppet 
Emperor of Manchuria under the name 
of Kang Teh. This Manchurian “ inci- 
dent ” sounded the death knell of the 
world’s peace. It directly inspired the 
reoccupation of the Rhineland by Hitler 
and Mussolini’s rape of Abyssinia. It 
began the slide down the slippery slope 
to Munich, the invasion of Poland and 
the second World War. Japan’s policy 
drew’ her away from the Anglo-Saxon 
nations into the uneasy company of 
German and Italy. She was playing as 
always for her ow’n hand. The seizure 
of Manchuria was followed steadily by 
encroachment southward over the Great 
Wall of China. In January 1932 a 
Japanese attack on Shanghai was 
unexpectedly resisted by Chinese troops. 
After four months’ desultory fighting 
the Japanese armies withdrew. 

In the North, Japanese penetration 
held its ground. Jehol had been added 
to the Manchurian “ bag,” and a bufier 
state of East Hopei had been created 
under the guise of a demilitarized zone. 
From it Japanese goods poured into 
China in breach of all agreement and, 
supported by forcible restraint on 
Chinese preventive ships operating in 
the Gulf of Pechili, went to swell 
Japanese imports free of duty. By 1935 
Peking and the surrounding province of 
Hopei were virtually under Japanese 
suzerainty. General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Government being desperately anxious 


BURMA ROAD WAS A MAJOR JAPANESE OBJECTIVE 

Here Chinese labourers are working on a stretch of the road which formed the principal link between 
blockaded and invested China and the Allies (see map m p. 1477; also illus., pp. 1479 and 1485). 
The closing of this outlet was one of Japan’s chief purposes in her drive to the S.W. Pacific. 

Vhntn. “ Th? Man-fi nf 7'tme " 



to avoid an open clash in the precarious 
state of China’s new-found imity. In 
January 1936 Japanese pressure and 
disregard of the sovereign rights of 
China had reached the limit. 


Tokyo 
Militarists 
Seize Power 


Relief came the next month when 
the Japanese military extremists tem- 
porarily overplayed their hand by a 
mutinous attempt to 
seize the Emperor’s 
person. This exploit 
included the assassina- 
tion of three Cabinet Ministers who 
had incurred the Army’s displeasure. 
The outbreak was quelled, thanks to the 
prompt intervention of the Navy on 
the side of established authority. The 
Army soon recovered its power and in 
the process showed that the intentions 
of the mutineers were in tune with its 
own policy. Its grip on the police and, 
through the police, on public opinion 
tightened. All signs of parliamentary 
government disappeared. In develop- 
ing support of their policy the militarists 
energetically assailed the organs of 
free speech. They exercised never- 
slackening pressure on the political 
parties to the point of eventual extinc- 
tion. They secured control of the press 
and radio (short-wave sets and there- 
fore access to outside opinion were 
denied to the Japanese people from 1932 
onwards). They “ built up " system- 
atically the twin notion of the divinity 
of the Emperor and the divine origin of 
the Japanese people far beyond the 
range to which tradition had hitherto 
extended. This eSort at hypnotizing 
and thus rendering more docile an 
always docile people was marked by 
increasing truculence towards foreigners 
within and outside Japan. In China it 
led to the full exploitation of the 
weakness of British and American 
military strength by outrageous attacks 
on those nationals. 


Successive changes in the personnel 
of the Japanese Government showed a 
progressive subservience to the mih- 
tarists’ creed. Its basis had been de- 
vised at the Tanaka Conference already 
mentioned : the assumption by Japan 
of the overlordship of East Asia with a 
view to world dominance. The stages 
were to be by way of the conquest of 
North China, after the seizure of 
Manchuria and Mongolia, the eventual 
control of China and the advance to 
possession of the South-west Pacific 
Archipelago, including Malaya, Nether- 
lands East Indies, with India and 
ultimately Europe and Central Asia a- 
the goal. By wilfully concealing the 
fact that Japan had access to raw 
materials in the British Empire and 
elsewhere the propagandists tried to 
persuade their people to adopt the 
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AFTER CHIANG WAS FREED 
Late in 1936 General Chiang Kai-shek was 
kidnapped by troops of General Chang 
Hsueh-liang and Communists in Sian. After 
failure to make the captive agree to certain 
political proposals, the rebels released him. 
Above, Chinese in Suiyan read a poster an- 
nouncing Chiang Kai-shek’s release. 
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Germanic fallacy which misled world 
opinion in the early stages of Hitler’s 
attack on the Versailles Treaty. 

When in 1935 the Leith Ross Mission 
visited Japan on its way out to 
China for the purpose of assisting the 
Chine.se Government’s currency reform 
n A programme, Japan’s 

^ ^ financial experts were 

„ , ready to cooperate in 

Communism r ^ i • . 

a plan from which 

Japan would have been the first to 
benefit, and indeed committed them- 
selves to assurances in that regard. 
That did not suit the book of the 
militarists. As soon as the Mission set 
foot in China a military spokesman of 
the Japanese Army in Tientsin ful- 
minated against it. After that no voice 
ill .Japan dared justify support of the 
Mis.sion. Japanese policy was strongly 
marked by a vehemently expressed 
fear of “ Communism.” To that end 
General Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Chinese Government were constantly 
uccu.sed of favouring communist 
activities. Yet it can hardly be 
doubted that when she came formally 
to .sign the so-called Anti-Comintem 
Pact ” with Italy and Germany, Japan’s 
I'Milers knew full well that they were 
I hallenging Great Britain, who.se defeat 
at that time (September 27, 1910) they 
' oiifidently expected. When, later, Ger- 
many attacked Russia, Japan was still 


disinclined to believe in an Axm failure. 
She had by the summer of 1941 made 
fuU use of technical assistance from her 
Axis partners : she had step by step 
prepared her spring board in Indo- 
China and South-eastern China ; and 
she was ready to strike. Whether 
Germany won or lost Japan would be 
secure in her gains — that was the general 
view of her soldiers, sailors, and 
politicians. The record since 1931 had 
pointed to .success after success by 
strokes invariably made at appropriate 
moments when her two chief naval 
rivals were otherwise preoccupied : in 
1931 by the world economic depression, 
in 1937 by the menace of Hitlerism, in 
1940 by the fall of France, and in 1941 
by Germany’s apparently successful 
invasion of Russia. 

How did Japan’s aggression in China 
fit in with this picture ? The necessity 
for consolidating the fighting service.s 
after the military mutiny of February 
1936 eased her pressure on China in 
that year. There was much talk of 
economic cooperation. A mission of 
Japanese businessmen seemed to promise 
the establishment of better relations. 
The Chinese, looking to the never-ending 
erosion of their soil, only asked that 
political agreement should precede the 
economic rapprochement. This the 
Japanese regarded as putting the cart 
before the horse. The 
mission returned to 
Japan empty-handed. 

In December 1936 
Chiang Kai-shek was 
captured by the 
Chinese Communist 
Army and held a pris- 
oner at Sian. His 
release, in dramatic 
circumstances, which 
evoked a remarkable 
demonstration of his 
hold on the imagina- 
tion of the Chinese 
people, was subse- 
quently found to 
presage a peaceful 
termination of the 
differences between his 
Government and the 
Communist leaders. 

He pledged himself to 
countenance no more 
fighting between Chin- 
ese, and the Commun- 
ists agreed to put 
themselves and their 
forces under the orders 
of the Kuomintang, 
adopting the Kuoniiu- 
tang badge.s in jrlace 
of the red sickle and 
hammer. 


A.S the liitiieito recalcitrant province 
of Kwangtuiig had already joined the 
rest of China under Chiang Kai-.shek, 
and Kwangsi had been mollified though 
not converted, the Japane.se saw that 
China’.s unity was becoming a real 
factor in the situation. Dc.spite their 
flagrant dominance in Peking, Chiang 
Kai-shek was the leadiu to whom all 
China began to look. In July, after a 
clash between Chinese troojis and the 
Japanese Army provocatively manoeuv- 
ring at Marco Polo Bridge near Peking, 
the Japanese struck. Quickly over- 
running the north, they hoped that 
Chiang Kai-shek would accept the in- 
evitable. But on July 20 at Kuling he 
bluntly told his people he was pre- 
pared to resist the invaders, provided 
he had a united nation behind him, 
and provided it was realized that 
defeat, blood and tears would be 
China’s portion until time enabled her 
to eject the powerful invaders. He 
was joined in Nanking by General Pai 
Chung-hsi, the Kwang.si leader, and 
fears of disunity vani.shed. From that 
time, however much the Japane.se 
might describe it as an “ incident,” 
war between China and Japan had 
begim — to be merged later in the world- 
wide struggle against the Axi.s Powers. 


The Chinese made their main thrust 
in the Shanghai area, where the 



PHASE OF THE ‘ CHINA INCIDENT ’ 

On a flimsy pretext Japan in July 1937 began a large-scale 
invasion of China, which met with determined and resolute 
resistance. Here is the scene outside Pootung after retreating 
Chinese had ‘ scorched the earth ’ behind them (December 1937). 
Photo^ Tooical Pri-'.-i 
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DURING THE DESPERATE BATTLES FOR CHANGSHA 
Changsha (see Chapter 195I was one of Chiang Kai-shek’s most important positions and its pos- 
session was fiercely contested. Above, at the end of November X941, Japanese shock troops rush 
a burning camp Seven weeks later the enemy suffered a crushing defeat here. 

I’hoto, I\e>f<tone 


superiority of Japanese air and nav<il 
forces met with a pallant lesistanco. 
Shancrhai held out for tliree mouths, 
duriuj' whicli time ino.UOf) Cliinese fell 
in tile Kiannwaii salient alone. >50 the 
campaitru developed. lii Shantuiifr 
early in lf)3S the Chinese eained a 
major victory at Taierchwane and de- 
layed the Japanese armies by breaching 
the dykes of the Yellow River. Nanking 
fell soon after the Japane^e entered 
Shanghai. 

The Chinese people were powerless 
to resist the inv.iders by mere force 
of arms. They adopted the scorched 
earth policy to help their soldiers ; and, 
better still, by mass migration to the 
west, tliev collected industrial and 
intellectual resources for the prosecu- 
tion of the war in the remote hinterland 
when, bv sheer weight of men and 
munitions, the .Japanese had occupied 
the chief nerve centres of China's 
business and economic life. In addition 
to Peking. Tientsin, Tsingtao, Shanghai, 
Nanking, Canton and Hankow were in 
■fapane-i' occupation by the end of 
19.38. The Chinese coast had been 
under blockade from Sejitember 1937, 
but the fall of Canton left China with 
precarious outlets to the sea. In 1939 
Iliiinan I-land came into Japane-e 
hands and in Ajinl 1911 Ningjio and 
Foochow fell. 

This gave added importance to the 


load which had been opened between 
Burma and Chungking in January 1939. 
Temporarily closed in June-September, 
19 10, owing to British inability to throw 
down the gauntlet to Japan at that 
time, it became the focus of Allied 
assistance to China, but when Japan 
launched her attacks on Great Britain 
and America her succe.sful invasion of 
Malaya and Burma again cut oS the 
road from communications with the 
sea. 

There is no doubt that the closure 
of this outlet was a major objective in 
Japan’s South-west Pacific campaign. 
Thus isolated so .soon after the entry 
of the two Anglo-Saxon nations into 
the war on her side, China w’as un- 
doubtedly disappointed, but the firm- 
ne.ss of Allied support enabled her to 
resist bhindi.shments which the Japanese 
hoped would succeed in inducing 
Chiang Kai-shek to come to terms. 

During 1942 Japan seemed to have 
been fully justified in her belief that 
entry into the w.ar would be profitable. 
She had succeeded in further limiting 
China's command of outside resource.-. 
She had set up in the South-we-t 
Pacific a chain of defences which not 
only gave her abundant raw materials 
but also provided points of vantage 
from which her sea-borne attacks on 
India, Au.slralia and New Zealand could 
be developed. Soviet Russia, grappling 


with Germany in the West, had not 
been able to face war with Japan. So 
the Pact of Neutrality signed by Mr. 
Matsuoka at Moscow in April 1941 
continued to govern Japan’s relations 
with Russia, although on the Man- 
churian borders and in Mongolia the 
two countries were constantly sparring 
under the guise of “ Mongolia versus 
Mauchukuo.” 

Japan had underestimated China 
when hostilities started in 1937. At 
the same time Japanese operations on 
the mainland were never 
allowed to divert atten- 
tion from the major 
project of preparing 
with the utmost care and elaboration 
for the great adventure. So, having 
driven the Chinese forces into Szechuen, 
the .Japanese High Command was 
content to use the campaign for training 
task troops and for testing methods 
of guerilla warfare. The troops which 
marched through Shanghai in December 
1937 to celebrate the capture of the 
city were nothing like the first-line 
forces of a great Power. That was all 
of a piece with the systematic processes 
of deception whereby Japan sought to 
lull the Western nations into a false 
sense of security. Yet Japan also 
underestimated the strength of her 
adversaries — in particular, their power 
of recuperation. This resulted in 
heavy set-backs at sea when once 
the U.S.A. appreciated the reality 
of the grim and ruthless challenge 
offered at Pearl Harbour. 


Japan’s 

Ulterior 

Objective 
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Histone Documents. CCXLIII—CCXLVII 


JAPAN MAKES WAR UPON BRITAIN AND AMERICA 

On the day after Japan had struck simultaneously at Hawaii, the Philippines, 

Malaya and Hongkong, her Emperor issued a Rescript declaring war upon the British 
Empire and the United States of America (printed below). We also give the 
Resolution of the U.S. Congress declaring war on Japan, Mr. Churchill's communi- 
cation to the Japanese Charge d’Affaires in London, and Queen Wilhelmina’s 
Proclamation to the Netherlands. There follows the Order of the Day issued by 
British Commanders at Singapore. 


Rescript of the Emperor of Japan, Declaring War on 
THE United States and Britain, Dece.mber S, 1941 : 

W e, by the grace of heaven, Emperor of Japan, seated 
on the throne of a hne unbroken for ages eternal, 
enjoin upon you, our loyal and brave subjects : we 
hereby declare war on the United States of America and 
the British Empire. Men and officers of our army and 
navy will do their utmost in prosecuting the war, our 
public servants of various departments will perform faith- 
fully and diligently their appointed tasks, and all other sub- 
jects of ours will pursue their respective duties. The entire 
nation, with united will, will mobilize its total strength so that 
nothing shall miscarry in the attainment of our war aims. 

To ensure the stability of East Asia and to contribute to 
world peace is the far-sighted policy which was formulated 
by our great, illustrious, imperial grandsire and by our great 
imperial sire, succeeding him, and which we take constantly 
to heart. To cultivate friendship among the nations and 
to enjoy prosperity in common with all nations has always 
been the guiding principle of our empire’s foreign policy. 

More than four years have passed since China, failing to 
comprehend the true intentions of our empire and recklessly 
courting trouble, disturbed the peace of East Asia. Although 
there has been re-established a national government of 
China with which Japan has effected neighbourly inter- 
course and cooperation, the regime which has survived at 
Chungking, relying upon American and British protection, 
still continues its fratricidal opposition. 

Eager for the realization of their inordinate ambition to 
dominate the Orient, both America and Britain, in giving 
support to the Chungking regime, have aggravated the 
disturbances in East A>ia. Moreover, those two Powers, 
inducing other countries to follow suit, increased military 
preparations on all sides of our empire to challenge us. 
They obstructed by every means our peaceful commerce, 
and finally resorted to direct severance of economic relations, 
menacing gravely the existence of our empire. 

Patiently have we waited and long have we endured in 
the hope that our Government might retrieve the situ.ation 
in peace. But our adversaries, showing not the lea-st spirit 
of conciliation, have unduly delayed a settlement, and in 
the meantime they have intensified economic and political 
pressure to compel our empire to submission thereby. 

This trend of affairs would, if left unchecked, not only 
nullify our empire’s efforts of many yeai*s for the sake of the 
stabilization of East Asia, but also endanger the very 
existence of our nation. The situation being such as it is. 
our empire, for its existence and self-defence, has no other 
recourse but to appeal to arms and to crush every obstacle 
in its path. Hallowed spirits of our imperial ancestors guard- 
ing us from above, we rely upon the loyalty and courage 
of our subjects in our confident expectation that the task 
bequeathed by our forefathers will be carried forward. 

The Emperor concluded by expressing the hope that “ the 
sources of evil will be speedily eradicated and enduring 
peace immutably established iii East Asia, pre.''erving 
thereby the glory of our empire.” 

Resolution of United States Conukess ArnioviNt; the 
Declaration of War lt'On Japan, l^\ssEu on December 
8, 1941 : 

W HEREAS the Imperial Japanese Government has com- 
mitted unprovoked acts of var against the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States of America : 

Therefore be it resolved by tlie Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled that a state of war betwi-eii tlie United States 


and the Imperial Japanese Government, \\ hieli lia>' thus been 
tluaist upon the United .States, i^ hereby lornially declared 
and the President hereby autlioiized and directed to employ 
the entire naval and military forces of tlic United States 
and the resources of the Government to carry on the war 
against Japan, and to bring the contlict to a hucccs'^ful 
termination all of the resources of the country are hereby 
pledged by the Congress of the United States. 
Communication Dispatched to the Japanese CiuvplOi: 
d’affaires in London at 1 p.m. on December &i, 1941 : 
^iR, — On the evening of December 7 his Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom learned that Japaiu&e 
forces, without previous warning cither in tlie foim of a 
declaration of war or of an ultimatum with a conditional 
declaration of war, had attempted a landing on the coa»t 
of Malaya and bombed Singapore and Hongkong. 

In view of these wanton acts of unprovoked aLTgrc'^'jion. 
committed in fiagraut violation of international law, and 
particularly of Article 1 of the Third Hague Convention 
relative to the opening of hosldilies, of which both Japan 
and the United Kingdom are parties, Ills Maic-^t^'^ Am- 
has-sador at Tokyo has i)Ocn instructed to inform the 
Imperial Japanese Government in the name of Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom tliat a .'*tatc of war 
exist.^ between tlie two countries. 

I liavc the honour to lio. with Idgh consideration, 

Sir, Vour obedient servant, 

{Sitjned) Winston S. CiirRcniLL. 

pROCLAM-VnON BY QUEEN WlUIELMlNA OF THE XeTHER- 
T.Avns TO THE PEOPLE OF HOLI.AND, BROADCAST FROM 

Britain on Dei kmber S, 1941 : 

rpHE Kingdom considers itself at war with Japan liocauso 
the nggrc'^'^ion, which aims at the peace-loving nations 
one alter tlie other, can, must, and will only bo le'^i^tc'd in 
firm alliance. Now tliat the fiiendly American and Briti"!! 
peoples are bring attacked, the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
puts all its military power and all its resources at the 
disposal of the common war effort. The Nethei-lands did 
not lie^ilate to defend themselves with coinage when they 
were wickedly a'S'^aulted in Lurope. 

Order or the Day’ by Air UTiief Marshal Sir Hubert 
Bruuke Popham, C,-in-C. Far Fast, .vnd Admiral Sir 
GeoEFREY l^VATON, U.-IN-C. CHINA STATION, DECEMBER JS, 
1911 : 

J apan's action today gives the signal for the Fmpii'e 
Nu\al, Army, and Air Forces and for the FuIce^. of 
the Allies, to go into action with a common aim and common 
ideaK. W** are ready : we have had plenty of wainiia; and 
our ]uvparalions have been made and tested. 

Wi* do not forget at this moment the veai-s of j>ati«‘nce 
and fiu'he.uaiice. We have borne with dignity and di'«cij>lnie 
the ]‘otty insults and insolences iutlicted on u-. hy the 
Japanese in the Far Fast. We know that tho-e things were 
only done because Japan thought she could take advantage 
of our suppuM'd weakness. Now, when Japan lu rself has 
decided to juit tile matter to a sterner test, she will find 
tliat .'-he luis made a grievous mistake. . . . 

l^et us all remember that we here in the Far Fast form 
pait of the great r.unjtaign for the pro-ervation in the \^ol•ld 
of truth and justice and freedom. ('ontuUnce. le-elutiun, 
enterprise, and devotion to the cause must aiul will inspire 
every one of iis in the lighting services, while fitnn the 
civiliait populatiori, ^Malay. ('liiin*si-. or Indi<in, we expect 
that patience, eiulurance. and serenity winch is tlie great 
virtue of the Fast, and which will go far to assGt the 
lighting men to gain a tin.il .nnl complete victorv. 
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AUCHINLECK’S OFFENSIVE AND THE SIDI 

REZEGH BATTLES 

Eighth Army Advances, November 18, 1941^0penmg Clash at Sidi Rezegh — 

Widespread and Confused Battle — Magnificent Stand of the South Africans— 

Rammers Eastward Dash to the Egyptian Frontier — Tobruk Sortie — Rommel 
Breaks the ‘ Corridor ’ — Siege of Tobruk Raised — Tide of Battle Turns — 

Rommel in Full Retreat — Recapture of Derna and Mekili — Enemy Cut Off 
South of Benghazi — Cleaning Up at Bardia, Solium and Halfaya — Enemy 

Stand at El Agheila 


A t fiiNt liirlit on November 18, lHU, 
llntiiinV Eighth Army in Egypt, 
under the roinnuind of Lt.-Gon. 
Sir Alan runninghani, advanced into 
Libya finiii the positions they had 
occupied Muco the end of May. From 
tlie coast east of Solium to the oasis 
of Jarabub far to the south they 
pushed ahead. British infantry and 
armoured formations. New Zealanders, 
South Africans and Indians, Free French 
■ind Poles: and before darkne.ss fell they 
had etiected a considerable penetra- 
tion on a 13i)-mile front, establishing 
themselves along the escarpment from 
Sidi Omar to Bir el Gobi. “ So skilfully 
had our fighting units been insinuated 
into their concentration areas,” an- 
nounced Cairo on the night of Nov. 19, 
'■ so good were the arrangements for 
decejition, carnouflagi' and dispersal, 
coupled with the support of our air 
forces, that enemy oliservation and 
interference from the air prior to and 
during the advance were negligible. 
By yesterday evening, in heavy rain, 
our forces had penetrated over -hO luile.s 
into enemv terntorv. Up to that time 
little or no cnemv opposition had been 
encountered.” The next 
dav the advance con- 

^ ^ tinned with markeil 

Equal Terms , „ ■ 

success, and the rnme 

Ministi’r w.is alile to give the House of 
Commons on Nov. '20 an encouraging 
picture of the opcr.itions. The offensive 
had been long am! claboratelv prepared, 
he -u'd ; they hail waited nearly five 
months in order that the Army should 
be well e(|iiipped with all those weapons 
which had made their m.irk in this new 
war, in which, '• as iii a sea battle, all 
mav be settled one w.iv nr the other in 
the course of perhaps two hours.” 
Although it was far too soon to indulge 
:n any exultation, the Bnti'h and Emiiire 
troops engaged could be trusted to fight 
with the utmost icsolve and devotion. 
” feeling . 1 ' they all do that this i- 
the first time wi‘ have met the Germans 
at least equally well armed and 
cqililiped. ...” 

That same afternoon the battle iii 
Cvrenaie.i was loiiied in earnest. Briti-h 


Enemy Met 
on 


armoured forces engaged German tanks 
in the vicinity of Sidi Rezegh, south 
of Tobruk, and the enemy lost 70 tanks 
and 33 armoured cars in the fray. In 
another clash between Sidi Rezegh and 
Sidi Omar a further British armoured 
formation successully engaged German 
tanks advancing from the Bardia- 
Gambut area. The enemy were still 
holding their positions between Halfaya 
and Sidi Omar, but British pressure was 
steadily making itself felt. On the 20th 



LT.-GEN. SIR A. G. CUNNINGHAM 
Sir Alan Gordon Cunningham, D.S.O , 

who played a distinguished part in the East 
African campaign, was appointed G.O.C. of 
the Eighth Army newly created from the 
British Forces in the Western Desert He 
was relieved of his command on November 
26, 1941. eight days after the opening of the 
British offensive. 

(fff'i-tal Crttiiii Cop^jrojhl 
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New Zealand forces continued their 
advance through heavy rain from their 
initial positions west of Sidi Omar. 
Rapidly capturing SidiAziz and Capuzzo, 
they pushed on westwards round the 
Capuzzo road, and by the evening they 
had reached positions south of Gambut, 
leaving a detachment to occupy Bardia, 
which was reported to be clear of the 
enemy. Meanwhile Indian troops cap- 
tured Sidi Omar Nuovo, nine miles north 
of Sidi Omar, taking a large number of 
prisoners, and gradually extended their 
hold in the rear of the enemy’s positions 
at Halfaya. Then the “ Tobruk rats,” 
moving out, strove hard to join up with 
the British battling at Sidi Rezegh. 

For days and nights the tank battle 
raged in a vast parallelogram in the 
desert, boimded on the 
north by the Tobruk- 
Bardia road and on the 
south by the El-Abd 
track, some 40 miles to the south of 
Bardia, The battle was terrifyingly 
strange, such as had never been seen 
before in the whole long history of war. 
Said an R.A.F. fighter pilot who looked 
down on it from the air : 


Gigantic 

Tank 

Battles 


“ Guns were blazing on all sides as these 
l.snd cruisers made for each other. It was 
impos-sible to pick out from our po.sition 
which was which. Most of them were on the 
move, but there were several stationary 
and no longer firing. Several hundreds of 
them appeared engaged in a grim show- 
down. It must have been a concentrated 
hell of shell against shell and steel against 
steel. It w.as like looking down on some 
huge prehistoric arena with fire-breathing, 
scaly-hided monsters pitted against each 
other in a terrific struggle, lumbering slowly 
forward, swinging this way and that, each 
intent upon the destruction of the other.” 

At the close of each day’s fighting 
there came from Cairo an account which, 
as it proved, was far too optimistic in 
its colouring. In fact, as Mr. Churchill 
admitted in the House of Commons on 
Dec. 11, “ the Libyan offensive did not 
take the course its authors expected. . . • 
The picture that was made by the 
commanders beforehand was of a much 
more rapid battle. . . . They had the 
idea that the w'hole German armoured 
force would be encountered by our 
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FOR THE SECOND TIME BENGHAZI WAS OURS 

On Christmas Eve, 1941, units of General Ritchie’s Eivhth Armv d 

African Field Force are here seen as they pass under a broad arch into the ch^soon alter South 

forces were again leaving Benghazi, in the face of Rommel’s successful drive frnl c a u . ^ 9 , 1942 our 

taken Benghazi on February 6 , ,94., but the Germans were in rgain efght w^eS fater' A , 
pp. 1576-7. 1593 . « 59 S-) ^ gnt weeks later— April 3, 1941. ,See dlus 

,00a ^ t'--™ C.,,.,r„Z 











CRITICAL STAGE IN AUCHINLECK’S OFFENSIVE 

Taken early m December t94t, this photograph shows a small party of British troops taking cover from an enemy barrage. They lie behind a low 
barricade of rocks gathered from the desert around, waiting for the rush of German troops when the barrage lifts. At this period Rommel broke 
through the ‘ corridor ’ connecting Tobruk with the British troops outside, capturing Sidi Rezegh and Bir el Hamed 

t*hntn. Hrituih Offir^'nl ■ Croum Copyright 


armour in a mass at the outset, and that 
the battle would be decided one way 
or the other in a few hours.” But 
though “ almost at the first bound we 
reached Sidi Eezegh, dividing the enemy 
armour and throwing them into con- 
fusion,” there developed a very large 
number of fierce, detached actions over 
an immense space of desert country. 
“ It became a widespread and confused 
battle of extremely high-class combat- 
ants mounted upon mechanized trans- 
port, and fighting in barren lands with 
the utmost vigour and determination. 
The commander of the 21st German 
Armoured Division, Maj.-Gen. von 
Bavenstein, whom we captured, ex- 
pressed himself very well when he said : 
‘ This warfare is a paradise to the 
tactician, but a nightmare to the 
quartermaster 

At Sidi Eezegh the New Zealanders 
and South Africans were heavily en- 
gaged. In a bloody encounter Brigadier 
Barraclough’s New Zealanders of the 
. . 6th Brigade Group, tem- 

Dommion attached to the 

. 30th Corps and detailed 
to close the enemy s exit 
to the west, lost 13 out of 50 tanks, while 
half the 25th Battalion became casual- 
ties. The N.Z. 26th Battalion was sent 
to support the 5th South African Brigade 
at Sidi Eezegh, and were there attacked 
by a panzer division. The New Zea- 
landers ivere able to hold their ground 
for a time, but after knocking out some 
50 of the enemy’s tanks had to be with- 



GUNS BLAST A WAY FOR THE INFANTRY 

A 4.5-inch gun of a Medium Regt., Royal Artillery, m action in the Western Desert during the 
opening stages of Auchinleck’s offensive, which began on November i8, 1941. On left is the 
telephonist, m touch with a forward observation post. 

Photo, British Official : Croivn Copyrirjht 


drawn. The South Africans, however, 
were overrun. From Friday to Sunday 
afternoon (Nov. 21-23), said Geiu'ral 
Smuts in a broadcast on Nov. 29. they 
fought an action comparable with the 
stand of the South Africans at Dclvillc 
Wood in March 1918. In a struggle of 
the fiercest character thev held their 
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THROUGH THE WIRE AT DAWN 

After artillery had prepared the ground the infantry went forward through the wire. The task 
before them was to seize and hold ' lanes ’ through which Cunningham’s tanks could advance 
to breach the enemy’s main defences. They were followed by sappers to clear the minefields. 
Ph'ilo, ogi.-iid . Crmni V'liiin njhl 


ground against repeated air, panzer and 
infantry attacks, made by greatly 
superior numbers, and kept on fighting 
until their ammunition was exhausted 
and re.sistance became physically im- 
po.s.sible. They were reported to have 
lost 1,200 men dead, wounded and miss- 
ing ; but, said General Smuts, “ let us 
not count our lo.s.'-es. They are the gain 
of South .Africa.” 

MTiile . the South African riflemen 
were being rounded up as prisoners, 
following a charge in which the German 
tanks had rushed on seven abreast 
and 10 deep, some British tanks broke 
through to their rescue ; they were not 
in sufficient strength to turn the tide, 
but in the scrimmage a number of South 
Africans were able to take advantage of 
the confusion and made their way to the 
Briti.sli lines. 

Between November 25 and 26 what 
Mr. Churchill called the first main crisis 
of the battle developed. On the 24th 
General Auchinleck, the British general- 
issimo, proceeded to battle head- 
quarters and on the 26tli decided to 
relieve General Cunningham and to 
appoint Maior-General Eitchie. a com- 
paratively junior officer, to the com- 
mand of the 8th Army in his stead. 
“ Since November 26, therefore,” said 
Mr. Churchill on Dec. 12, “ the 8th 
Army lias been commanded with great 
vigour and skill by General Eitchic, but 
during nearly the whole time General 
Auchinleck himself has been at battle 
headquarters. Although the battle is 
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FORT CAPUZZO CAPTURED FOR THE SECOND TIME 
On November 20, two days after the opening of Auchinleck’s offensive, Capuzzo was occupied 
by our forces. Here is a view from the air. The fort had been stormed by V/avell’s men on 
December 17, 1940, and reoccupied by the enemy in the middle of the following April. 

Photo, British Offict'd, Crca'/i Copyri.jht 

not yet finished, 1 have no hesitation in detected by the hawks of the R.A.F., and 
sayini; that, for tiond or ill, it is General was continuously attacked from Gabr 
Auclunleck’s battle.'' Saleh by bombers and low-flying fighters ; 

One of the new coininiuidcr’s lir>t acts then,a>itproceede(ltocro.ssthe frontier, 
was to issue an Order of the Day. llritish artillery and tanks wore brought 


into action to stem its advance. Alreadv 
the raiders had lost about a third of 
their tanks, and, harassed by mobile 
columns of British armour, they re- 
versed their direction on November 27 
and started to move westwards as if to 
rejoin the main body of Axis troops still 
so heavily engaged at Sidi Rezegh. A 
number of German elements succeeded 
in joining it from the po.sitions they 
had been holding between Halfaya and 
Sidi Omar, but shortly after midday 
the enlarged body was again heavily 
engaged about 12 miles south of 
Gambut by British bombers, and sub- 
sequently it was severely mauled by 
armoured forces that had been dis- 
patched to intercept it. After two 
hours of intensive fighting the enemy 
scattered, and the bulk of the surviving 
tanks and vehicles were reported to be 
moving towards Gambut. 

If the raid had indeed been planned 
with a view to enticing the British 
armour from the vital battlefield of 
Sidi Rezegh it failed. The mass of 
Rommel’s tanks and infantry remained 
closely engaged, contained within a 
ring of steel and fire. For a day or two 
there was a lull in the fury of the battle, 
but about midday on November 29 an 
intense conflict again developed. The 
remaining tank strength of the two 
German armoured divisions (15th and 
21st), with the Italian Ariete armoured 
division in support, made another 



' 'I'liL'i’c' no doubt vlintovor tli.it the 
eiH’in.v Mill be lieiitoii.'’ it rend. " lUs 
jio-itiim 1-, de^jii'i.iti’. Hr is tiling by 
I.S'liim,' out in nil directions to di-.ti'.ict ii' 
tioni mir objective, whicli i.s to de-tioy him 
iiltrily. VVe will not tic di-t i iicted. and 
he will bo destroyed. You liiivr trot your 
teetti into him. Hold on. Hite deeiuT and 
deeper, and liang on until lie is linislied. 
tine iiini no rest. Tlierc is only one order — 
att-u k .irid ttiiiNuo, All out, everyone ! ” 


While terrific fighting laiird over the 
plate, III near Siili Rezeuh, while tlie 
South Africans licked tltcir wounds and 
the New Zealandets contmucif to make 


Tobruk 
tkirrison 
Hits Out 


Itard goiiit: along the 
shore and over the 
escarpment towards 
Tobruk, while the men 


in Tobruk fought to join U 2 ) with their 
comrades battling in tlie de-ert just 
above them, and f.ir to the .'oulh the 


.'ith Indian Division, in cooperation with 
Bnti.'h ami .South Afiic.m meeli.iuizecl 


foree-, c.iptured Atijila aivl .Talo, while 
Bnti'h mobile forces weie making 


prome-s iie.ir .Tarabub — Koinmel on 
November 2") staged a diveisioii, 


po.ssiblv in the hope of relieving the 
prcs.sure on his m.mi body. 


A mechauizeil column raided east- 


wards across the frontier wire into Kgvpt 
south of Sidi Otuar. But it was soon 



SPOILS OF WAR AT LIBYAN OMAR 

After the capture ot Sidi Omar, on the Egyptian frontier, by British and Indian tormations 
November 23, 1941 j there was a terrific battle for Libyan Omar, inside the border of Cyrenaica, 
and the town was taken by Indian units. Three Indian soldiers are here examining a Nazi flag 

captured during the attack. 

Ph'iti', Brillsh (tjfiriul; I'luan Ccpyiiy/it 
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BLOODY BATTLEGROUND 
OF SIDI REZEGH 
During the tense battle that went on for 
a fortnight in this region Sidi Rezegh 
was taken from the enemy three times 
and lost twice. It was finally cleared of 
the Germans on December 7, 1941. Top, 
left, Maj.-Gen. von Ravenstein with a 
British staff officer after his capture on 
November 29. Since June he had com- 
the 2ist German Armoured 
Division. Top, right, surrender of an 
Italian tank. Centre, tanks and mobile 
workshops ablaze after capture by South 
Africans. Below, graves of South Africans 
on the Sidi Rezegh battlefield. General 
Smuts compared the heroic action of the 
5th S. African Brigade with that glorious 
stand of two days at Delville Wood in 
March 1918- 

British and South African 
Official : Crown Copyright 
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TOBRUK’S 200 DAYS OF SIEGE 
On November 20, 1941, the Tobruk garrison struck fiercely 
at the investing German and Italian armies and salhed out 
to join the Imperial Forces. More than 2,000 of the enemy 
vrere captured, and 80 field guns ; on the 27th, the nien from 
Tobruk joined up with New Zealanders of the Eighto 
Army at El Duda (left, a New Zealand colonel and the 
commander of a Tobruk tank adjust the Union Jack at tte 
masthead ; see also Ulus., p. 1870). Right, a Londoner h^ 
fixed a homely sign to the 24-kUometre post at a Tobrak exit. 
Below, Afrika Korps prisoners on the shore at Tobruk. 

Photos, British Official : Crown Copyright 




























THEY 

2nd. Lt. G.W.GUNN.M.C., R.H.A. 
On November 21 in the Sidi Rezegh 
area his battery of 12 anti-tank 
guns engaged 60 tanks. When all 
but one of his guns had been 
knocked out he continued to work 
that one, though its ammunition 
portea had been set on fire, and 
hit many enemy tanks before he 
fell dead with a head wound. 


WON THE V.C. AT SIDI REZEGH, TOBRUK AND EL DUDA 


Rifleman JOHN BEELEY. K.R.R. 

On November 21, during a sharp 
attack at Sidi Rezegh all but one 
of his company officers became 
casualties. Taking with him a Bren 
gun he charged a strong - point 
containing an anti-tank gun and 
machine-guns, and silenced it. His 
platoon could now advance. Beeley 
lay dead over his Bren gun. 

Photo.-?, Fox ; Key.'‘tone : C 


Lieut. P. J. GARDNER. M.C. 

(Royal Tank Regt.) On Nov- 
ember 23, near Tobruk, with two 
tanks he went to the aid of two 
armoured cars under heavy fire. 
After repeated attempts to tow one 
of the cars he picked up a badly 
wounded officer from it and took 
him to safety. Capt. Gardner 
was wounded m arm and leg. 
P. U.: PhUp Clarke 


Capt. J. J. B. JACKMAN 

{Royal Northumberland Fusiliers.) 
On Nov. 25, British tanks attacking 
a vital ridge at El Duda were held 
up by gunfire. Capt. Jackman led 
machine-gun trucks up the ridge into 
action on the threatened flank. Next 
he drove across the front between 
our tanks and the enemy and secured 
the left flank. He was later killed. 


attempt to break out to the W. through 
those parts of the ring held by British 
and New Zealand troops in the area 
about Sidi Eezegh-Bir el Hamed. 
British tanks strove to take the Germans 
in the rear, steadily clearing the whole 
coimtryside between the main battle- 
field and the frontier. And all the time 
the R.A.F. were continuously in action, 
■'hooting up Rommel’s roving columns, 
'peeding the flight of the units retreating 
from the coastal areas, blasting their 
positions at Sidi Rezegh, their lines of 
< ommnnication across the desert, their 
bases on the Mediterranean shore. 

By the beginning of December three 
“ fronts,” composed the Battle of Cyren- 
aica. First and most important was 
that south-east of Tobruk, where 
Ritchie’s forces fighting their way from 
the east across the Sidi Rezegh escarp- 
ment had joined up, albeit precariously, 
"ith the garrison advancing from 
Tobruk. Secondly, there was the fron- 
tier area stretching from Halfaya to 
.‘somewhat north- of . Sidi Omar. The 
'outh-western or Jalo region con- 
'tituted the third. 

In this fluid battic,” reported Cairo in 
nflieial communique issued on December 
-■ wiiich has ranged on the main front 
i^ith local fluctuation over an area of some 
■WJO square miles since November 20, the 
' ' ntre of gravity has altered almost tl.aily 
our or the enemy’s main tank concentr.i- 

■ ions massed for attack or counter-attack. 

e-t.-rday the enemy threw into the battie 
in- available armour on a comparatively 

■ iir. e.v front. Very heavy fighting through- 
-'1 the day in the area Rezegii— Bir el 


Hamed-Zaafran resulted in a junction 
between the German forces whicli had ad- 
vanced from the south and soutii-wcst with 
tlioso originally disposed about Zaafrau.” 

As a result of this operation, Rommel 
broke the “ corridor from Tobruk 
to the British outside, and also recap- 
tured Sidi Rezegh and Bir el Hanied. 



V.C. FOR BRIGADIER CAMPBELL 

Brigadier (later Maj.-Gen.) John Charles Campbell, 
was awarded the D.S.O. for his leadership in 
Libya in the summer of 1940. In December, 
during Wavell’s offensive, he gained a bar for 
the cool and steady manner in which he en- 
couraged his command to beat off air attacks. 
The Victoria Cross (the ribbon of which General 
Auchinleck is seen pinning on his funic) was 
awarded for gallantry and leadership at Sidi 
Rezegh on November 21-22, 1941. Twice 

Campbell himseli manned a gun, and even after 
being wounded he acted as loader. He was 
later killed in a car accident. 

Photo, Briti/,h Official Crown Copyright 
2007 


The German communique i liumod that 
over 9,000 British had been made 
prisoners to date, inrhiding three 
generals, and that 814 tanks and 137 
planes had been destroyed or captured ; 
the Italians for their part claimed 
1,500 prisoners taken at Sidi Rezegli. 

Adverse weather made operations 
more difficult during the next few 


Air .attacks 


El Duda 


days, but nothing could deter the 
bombers of the R.A.F. and their 
comrades of the South African A.F, 
Supply dumps and columms were 
persistently strafed, and off the coast 
and in the Central’ 

Mediterranean supply 
ships were damaged 
or sunk. On December 
5 Cairo gave out that '■ the tempo 
in eastern Cyrenaica ha.s again quick- 
ened,” the main incident being a 
.series of attacks by the enemy on El 
Duda, south-ea.st of Tobruk, in which 
the defenders had had to cede some 
ground ; Indian troops were reported 
to have been in action near Bir el Gobi, 
a number of Italian tanks being de- 
stroyed ; and New Zealanders shot up 
a German column west of Menavtir, 
Daily the comnnmique.s mentioned 
small-scale eugagement.s ; El Duda 
featured often, and then El Adem, where 
Rommel had an important airfield. 
Near Bir el Gobi there was a clash in 


the moonlight on December 6. South- 
east of Tobruk patrols were active, 
encountering little or no opposition. 
In the frontier areas operations atiaiust 



SHELL VERSUS ARMOUR— A GERMAN SOLUTION 

To the age-old contest between projectile and armour the desert battles added another factor : 
the anti-tank gun, besides being powerful enough to pierce its opponent’s armour at full range, 
must itself be as speedy as the tank. The enemy converted some of his tanks to self-propelled 
heavy guns, as seen above ; but the United Nations soon countered this weapon with a mobile 
J05 mm. gun-howitzer, nicknamed “The Priest.” Photos, Associated Press 


isolated enemy garrisons still holding 
out were proceeding satisfactorily : in 
the capture of the three Omars, (Sidi 
Omar, Sidi Omar Nuovo, and Libyan 
Omar) Indian troops took 50 guns. 

At length the situation began to 
show an improvement. In the com- 
munique of December 8 it was appar- 
ent that Sidi Rezegh was once again in 
British hands ; here the Border Regi- 
ment were reported to have found 18 
modern German tanks and much equip- 
ment lying abandoned on the ground. 
A New Zealand divisional dressing- 
station which had been overrun when 
the enemy ru.shed Sidi Rezegh a 
fortniglit before was recovered, with 
''Ome 700 wounded Anzacs still within. 

NIGHT TANK BATTLE BEFORE TOBRUK 

Below, German armoured cars taking part in a night engagement ; the streaks of light are 
from tracer shells. Above, left, an American M-3 light tank racing across the Western Desert 
during the early days of Auchinleck's offensive ; its crew was drawn from a famous Irish 
regiment. i ttJJirjul (_ to't’u ( ojti/rtiiht , “ .Vci/’., C’htottn'ic ' 


Armoured patrols ot the 11th Hussais 
working in the same area joined hands 
with patrols operating from Tobruk ; 
on December 9 El Adem airfield, evacu- 
ated by the enemy, was occupied and 
the next day Cairo announced that 
“ British troops from Tobruk joined 
hands in El Adem with South African 
and Indian troops from the south-east, 
although the enemy are still in strength 
on the western defences. The siege of 
Tobruk has therefore been raised, and 
road communication has been openerl 
with the east.” On the same day South 
African armoured cars and mobile 
columns of Buffs, Punjabi and Rajpu' 
troops worked round the enemy’s flank 
at Acroma. 

Already there had been some move- 
ment of the enemy. Now, “ under tht 
vigorous pressure of our forces, with 
the fullest and most effective coopera- 
tion of our air forces,” it was accelerated 
The tide of battle was on the turn 
Rommel, it was clear, was in full retrea* 

To quote again from Mr. Churchill ■ 
review given on December 11 : 

“ The first stage of the battle is now ov* 
The enemy has been firiv’cn out of tr 







ADVANCED HEADQUARTERS IN WESTERN DESERT 

Taken early in December 1941, this photograph shows ileft to right! General Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, Commander-m-Chief , A.r Vice-Marshal Arthur Coningham, A.O.C. Western 
Desert ; Major-General Ned Methuen Ritchie, appointed Commander of the Eighth Army on 
November 26 ; together with senior Army and Air Force officers. 

/Vfot". liiiti'h t'touH Ci/ji'/n'jht 


pu-itions which haired our « eatward advance, 
positions which he has most iaboriously 
(ought for. Everything has been swept 
■iway except certain pockets at Bardia and 
il.di'aya which are hopelessly cut ott and will 
lie mopped up or starved out in due course. 
It may he deliniteiy said tiiat Tobruk has 
lieen relieved — or, as 1 iireler to state it, 
liiis been disengaged. The enemy, still 
-trong, but severely mauled and largely 
'tripped of his armour, is retreating to a 
defensive line to tlie west of tlio Tobruk 
lortress, and tlie eiearniice of tlie approaclie.s 
(o Tobruk anti tlie o.stablisliinent of our air 
power thu.s far forward to the west in new 
■ 'irfu'lds cnaliles tlio great supply depot.s of 
'I'obruk, whicli have carefully been built up, 
to furnish .support for tlie second plia.se of 
"nr offensive with groat economy upon our 
lino.s of communication. Siihstaiitial rein- 
tnreements and fresh troops are available 
I lose at hand, and many of the units which 
were mckst heavily engaged have been le- 
ii'.'ved and their places taken by other-, 
dthough we have to keep the luimlieis down 
-trictly to the level wliich our vast trun-- 
portation facilities permit. 

The enemy, who has fought with the 
nlnio.st stubbornness and enterprise, lias 
p ud the ])riee ot his valour, and ... I will 
eii so far on tins occasion as to say that all 
danger of the -Army of tlie Nile not iiciiig 
d'le to celehrato Christmas and tlie New 
'( ear in Cairo lias been decisively removed.” 

Once Rommel hart boon ojcctcrt from 


his strongholrt on the iilatcaii .soutii of 
Tobruk he wa.s eiveu no rest ; once 
Ritchie liart securert the urtvantaae, he 
exploitert it to the utmost. Tlio enemy 
eiirtcavouriiig to withrtraw in orrterly 
fashion through CVreiiaiea w.is hara.ssert 
by laiirt and air, aiirt Ifominel'.s rear- 
guards were liarrt ])ut to it to protect the 
mas.s of infantry and supply colunm.s, 
111 the pursuit a great part was played 
l)V desert Coininainlos (or ''Jock 
columns,” as they came to be styled, 
after their leader, Brigadier J. Camp- 
liell, awarded the V.C. for conspicuous 
galhuitry at Sidi Rezegh ou Xovouiber 
■21 and 22, 1911), specially created by 
(Icueral .\uchinleck to helji the par- 


ticular problems of the Libyan fightmg. 
In an interview the General stated that 
these Commandos were new, highly 
mobile columns which conformed to no 
standard formation hitherto known in 
tlie British Army, but had proved an 
effective counter to General Rommel’s 
de.sperate tactics of allowing small cells 
of tank.s to circulate in the desert like 
raiders at sea. They varied in size and 
make-up, but a typical unit would con- 
sist of a few tanks, some armoured cars, 
a few powerful field guns, batteries of 
anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns, and a 
detachment of motorized infantry. A 
force of this description could move 
about the desert at between 20 and .30 


INDIAN TROOPS CHARGE THROUGH THE WIRE TO JALO 

Far from the main battle area a mixed force of British and South African mechanized units 
with Indian troops pushed on across the desert to Jalo, about 220 miles W S.W, of Jarabub 
and 250 miles S. of Cirene. Here the Indians are advancing through gaps made in the wire 
by earners, in face of heavy fire from Breda guns and machine-guns. Jalo was captured on 
November 25. (See map m pp. 1656-7.,' Photo, lintnh Ojju oil . ('town Copi^n-jht 






















miles per hour ; every vehicle was self- 
contained, having enough rations, food, 
water and petrol for several days. A 
large number of the men in the Com- 
mandos were South Africans. ‘‘ They 
have taken to this form of fighting 
naturally,” said General Auchiuleck. 
“ because of the fact that the columns 
are based on the old South African 
commandos. They have been doing a 
great deal of damage, harrying the 
enemy’s rear and getting round him 
with great success.” 

On December 15 General Auchinleck 
Issued a message of congratulation to 
Major-General Ritchie : 


“After ten days at your advanced head- 
quartei’s, where I have been able closely to 
follow the progress of the operations you 
directed, I wish to tell you how greatly 
impressed I am by the skill and vigour with 
which they have been conducted. Such 
success would never have been achieved 
without the unceasing, wholehearted co- 
operation of the Air Force, whose work has 
been magnificent throughout,” 


Following the breaking of the enemy’s 
front at Sidi Rezegh Rommel’s army 
split into two groups, one retreating 
along the coast road through Derna 

Rommel’s 

, more direct road acros.-; 

Cyrenaica through 
’ Mekili to Benghazi. For 
w'veral days hard fighting was reported 
to be in progress at Gazala, where a 
body of enemy troops was brought to 
bay by the New Zealanders ; on Decem- 
ber 17 this enemy post was overcome. 
" All Axis forces in Cyrenaica are now 
lu full retreat,” announced G.H.Q. Cairo. 
The communique went on to state that on 
December 13, 14 and 15 German lorry- 
borne infantry, supported by all the 
remaining German tanks, had delivered 


a number of coxmter-attacks, the brunt 
of which had been borne by the 4th 
Indian Division in the centre of the 
British line. Although the Germans 
had temporarily established consider- 
able local numerical superiority, attack 
after attack was repelled ; indeed, dur- 
ing three days and nights of intense 
lighting, in which all available German 
air forces were also employed in close 
■support of their tanks and lorried 
infantry, the Indians and, particularly 
in the last two days, the 5th Indian 
Infantry Brigade, had actually made 
in adway. “ Ably backed up by bat- 
’ahons of the 4th Sikh Regiment and 
Dt Punjab Regiment, who had already 
b'tmgrushed themselves on many pre- 
'■ lous occasions. The BufiEs, admirably 
'^'ported by the 21st Field Regiment, 
Boyal Artillery, played the decisive part 
in finally defeating these German 
' f'^nter-attacks, in which about 20 
oprman tanks and a number of Axi.s 


aircraft were destroyed.” 





BRITISH AND GERMAN ARMOUR FIGHT IT OUT 

The shaded area around Solium indicates the position of Rommel’s main armoured force at 
the opening of Auchinleck's offensive ; the similarly shaded patch around Tobruk marks the 
position of the enemy’s secondary force. The Italian armoured division was to the west of Bir 
el Gobi. Tanks from Tobruk linked up with Imperial forces at El Duda on November 26 ; on 
the previous day Rommel had begun the daring raid eastward to the frontier and back ; on 
the 30th he broke through westward with the remnants of his forces. 

.S/)ccio//y drawn Jar The Secoxu Great War by Felix Gordon 


Oil December 18 Derna aerodrome 
fell into British hands, and next day 
Derna itself and also Mekili were 
entered by units of the 8th Army. By 
day and by night British and Free 
French air forces continued their merci- 
less bombardment of the fleeing foe. 
Every day that passed added to the 
already large bag of German and Italian 
prisoners, while the quantities of tanks, 
2011 


guns and small arms captured were 
described as enormous. Cirene and 
Apollonia fell to Briti.sh mobile columns 
on December 21, and on tbe next day 
these columns reached the coastal plain 
on the Gulf of Sirte, south of Benghazi, 
thus cutting oS the retreat of those of 
the enemy who were still plodding along 
the coastal road. G.H.Q. Cairo re- 
ported that the whole line of the Afrika 




At 

Bay 


THROUGH A WINDOW IN SOLLUM 
Halfaya, Solium and Bardia were by-passed when the Eighth Army thrust on for bigger quarry 
farther in Cyrenaica, but their turn came early m January 1942. First, on the night of 
January 1-2, Bardia was taken (see lower photograph) ; then on the iith Halfaya was attacked 
(it fell on the 17th), and at the same time Transvaal Scottish began the reduction of Solium, 
which surrendered next day. Above, South Africans in Solium keep watch for any enemy lurking 


:n the houses, 

Kiiips’ retreat was littered with aban- 
doned war material in such great quan- 
tities that it had been impossible to 
make a proper count. 

On Christmas Eve Bcngliazi, the 
r.ipital of Cyrenaica, was entered by 
the Royal Dragoons after it had been 
^•vaf'uated by the enemy. The Central 
Indian Hor.-o captured 
„ . . the adj.iccnt aerodrome 

of Barce. and a mobile 
gam column, including unit.s 
(if the Ritle Brigade and the Royal Horse 
.Vrtillery. seized that of Benina. To the 
'inith, columns of the Coldstream Cuard.s, 
Buy.d Armoured Corps and South 
.Vfrican armoured cars interposed them- 
M'ivc^ between the Italians still reniaiii- 
mu ill the Benghazi area and the 
Oi'niian.s retreating towards Jedabia. 

With the capture of Benghazi the 
wlu'ile of Cynniaica, with the exception 
of a small ;irea about Bardia and 
H.dfaya, c.iiiie under Briti.'-h control — 
tlu'- after Ics.s than six week^’ fighting, 
ill tlie course of which Ronimors armv 
of ov(-r liKJ.iKKJ Germans and Italians, 
with three tank division', had been 
(oinpletelv defeated and verv laigelv 
(le-troveil. 

That Clu'i'tmas Day was sjient bv 
some British 'oldiers in Benghazi. 

■ thu ehufrluo-nfs-. ot sliicken 

F>t nKhaxi.” wrote Kcutur’rf Special Corre- 
s>pond»-nt, “ which pret*;cnt?> a madder appear- 
aiicu than any blitzed Kngli'>h town 1 have 
s-ueii. niir troups di<l wliat th*y could to 
celebrate (.'hri-'tmas festively. One unit had 
thf -upreme good luck to find two turk'-y-. at 
Bai'.' on tiair way heie. They lieartl 


Fhoto, ISritinh Official : Crown Copyriijht 

gobbling coming from a garden-shed, and on 
investigation found two plump birds within. 
Buying tiiem, they killed and plucked them 
while motoring to Benghazi and managed to 
baste them over an open fire in the ruined 
kitchen of a Benghazi hotel. Others had 
tinned plum-puddings, long cherished in 
some cranny of an armoured car or tank 
against the great day. Nearly all contrived 
to add something extra to the usual bully 


and biscuits. In the evening carols were 
sung by our men as they strolled around the 
town, and I saw’ an armoured car cruising 
along the street with some of the crew 
perched on top blowing tin trumpets out of 
crackers. German bombers were over at 
dusk, but dropped no more than half-a-dozen 
bombs near the harbour. After all this 
wretched city has experienced of late, thoir 
effort could scarcely be considered as more 
than a playful slap.’* 

In full retreat from Benghazi, the 
main body of Rommel’s army was 
continuously harassed by British artil- 
lery and aircraft as it passed through 

the Jedabia area. With „ 

. Rommel 

swift ethciency enemy 

pockets in the desert to 
the south were over- 
come, and the survivors hustled .steadily 
westwards or put “ in the bag.” On 
December 28 the Germans turned at bay 
in a desperate attempt to stem the 
columns advancing on Jedabia. But the 
counter-attack failed ; on that day and 
the next Rommel lost 22 tanks and 
another 20 badly damaged, as against the 
British loss of 14. The counter-attack 
was renewed on December 30, Rommel 
throwing into the fight all his remaining 
tanks with a view to preventing the 
envelopment of his southern flank. 
The effort was in vain, however, and 
after a few more days of persistent 
pressure, on January 7, 1942, Rommel 
took advantage of heavy sandstorm^ 
which restricted visibility and began 
to withdraw from Jedabia. Strong rear- 
guards covered his retirement, but 
these were successfully engaged by tin 



ENEMY DUGOUTS IN A WADI OUTSIDE BARDIA 

Much of the fighting in the Libyan campaign took place around wadis {ravines or dry river 
* y*' formed natural defensive positions and. if deep enough, tank traps. Infantry 
01 the 1st and 2nd S. African Divisions, with the aid of British tanks, took Bardia on the night 

we took 8,000 Axis prisoners and freed 1 , 15 ° 

Photo, South African Officn 
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of January i-2. Our casualties were 360 
own men held captive. 




Culdstreani aud Scots Guards about 
seven miles south-west of Jedabia. 
Stdl farther to the south the King’s 
Dragoon Guards and South African 
armoiued units made a deep penetra- 
tion into country only very recently 
held hy the eneniv in considerable 
force. 


LACK OF WATER HASTENED THE FALL OF HALFAYA 

The enemy garrison at Halfaya Pass was cut off v/hen the Eighth Army advanced (November 
21-23). R was bombed continually by the R.A.F. and shelled heavily. The capture of Fig Tree 
Wells (left) deprived the garrison of its water, and thenceforward it depended on scanty supplies 
brought each night by air from Greece. At midday on January 17 the Italian general surrendered 
unconditionally to Major-General de Villiers (G.O.C. 2nd S. African Division] Among the 
officers captured was Major the Reverend Bach (seen above on right with General Rommel , 
the German commander who was m virtual charge at Halfaya 
/Vm/os, //iiVivA OJprutl • ( loan (.'np’ji I'jhl 


^leanwhile Bardui had fallen. On 
December 31, 1941, a fierce attack had 
been launched on the enemy’s positions 
by ^ the 1st and 2nd South African 
divisions — the South African Police, 
Kaffrarian Rifles, and the Royal Durban 
hight Infantry, clo.sely supported by 
Ih'itish tanks and medium artillery, by 
'be Polish Field Artillery Regiment, 


and by the New Zealand Cavalry 
Regiment (mechanized divisional caval- 
ry, commanded by Colonel Nicoll). 

During the night of January 1-2, 
1942, the South Africans carried, at 
the bayonet, strongly defended localities 
covering the town, and at 7..30 on 
January 2 the German.s and Italian^ 
waved white flao.s at the advancing 



WHERE BRITISH PRISONERS WERE HELD AT HALFAYA 

British and Imperial troops captured by the enemy were kept prisoner m this wadi. To warn 
bombers of the R A.F. and Free French squadrons they formed the letters ‘ P O W ’ in the 
sandy bottom of the ravine. When Halfaya made its unconditional surrender some 5,500 
German and Italian troops in turn became prisoners of war 
1 ‘lwlo, Briti.-h OJJictnl t'l'Kin < •'ii'/irihl 


tank?, aiul fiiiantry. Soon .M.ijni- 
Gencral Schmidt, the Axis coinmandiT, 
was .sitting with General de Villieis 
(G.O.C. 2nd S.A. Division) in a .^taf[ car 
receiving (aud acccjiting) the terms for 
the surrender of the fortress. Some 
1,150 Briti>h sohliers wore rescued from 
captivity, and more than 7,0(KJ Ger- 
man aud Italian prisoner.s wore taken : 
Allied ca.sualtie.s totalled only 60 killed 
and .300 wounded. 


After the .subjugation of Banha came 
the cleaning up of Sol- t- „ , 

him aud llalfava. For _ , ^ ” 

„ I 1 Solium anti 

several days tlie enemy 

forces along the coast ^ 
and in the hollows of the escarpment 
were heavily .shelled by tlie Royal Navv 
and bombed by R.A.F. and Free French 
planes. On January 11 the 2nd South 
African divi.sioii— the Transvaal Scottish 


were .singled out for special mention — 
drove the enemy out of most of his 
positions at Solium ; aud next day cap- 
tured the town. At Halfaya resistance 
eoutiiiued until January 17, when the 
-V.xis garrison surreudored uucoiiditioii- 
ally to General de Villiers ; some 5, .500 
prisoners were taken, including Generals 
do Georgis aud Buttafuoco, of the Italian 
• 1.5th Savoia division. 


Meanwhile Rommel’^ retriMt \\as 
continuing to the west. .Ted,iln,i w,is 
captured on .lauuarv 12, aud the 
priucijial scene of fighting was now 
near El Agheila. Here the eneniv 
made what was to prove a determineil 
stand. Indeed. El Agheila marked the 
farthest west ' of Rommel's retreat 
aud Ritchie's advance. 
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SIX MONTHS OF INTRIGUE AND VACILLATION 

IN UNHAPPY FRANCE 

Moral and Economic Deterioration During Second Half of 1941 — Petain's 
Measures to ‘ Save France ’ — Darlan as Vice-Premier~New Constitution — 

Imitation of Nazi Measures — Foreign Policy : Sops to the Axis — Internal 
Resistance Grows — Execution of Hostages — Persecution of Jews 


T he second half of 1941 was 
marked by numerous constitu- 
tional changes in advancement 
of Petain's national reconstruction, and 
by an increase in unrest, sabotage and 
tlisturbances of various kinds — followed 
by the inevitable reprisals. On July 18, 
1941, \'ichy announced certain Cabinet 
changes. Admiral Darlan relinquished 
the portfolio of the Interior, 
which was then taken over by 
M. Pierre Pucheux, head of the 
Depaitmcnt of Industrial Pro- 
duction, a change which per- 
mitted Darlan to devote himself 
to his duties as Vice-Premier. 

Further changes were made 
known on August 12, when Mar- 
shal Petain made a broadcast 
announcing 1 1 measures designed 
to •' save France,” as follows ; 

1. Sii^]ii'iWiiin of the ,iotivities of 
oil jiulitical fdirtios and groups, with 
a lian on puMic and private party 
mootin^r-' and the display of leaflets 
and po^tci's, «ith severe penalties for 
infi iiiir'nn’ntc'. 

2. Suspon^ion of Parliamentary 
immunity as Irotn September 30. 

3. Di-icipUnary moa.sures aig:aim-t 
Civil StTvantr. guilty of false declar- 
ations in ropect of secret societies, 
and exclusion of Froema^^ons of high 
rank from pufilic oflicc- 

-1. Thr T„«-(irinn ‘’remaias the best 
in'^truui'-nt of tho National Revolu- 
tion in T'noccu]»ied France, but it 
can only caixy out its task by the 
subordination of all its branches to 

1 h<' (mV* rnmont 

Tiio nuinb*T of police to bo 
tbniblfd " to guarantee public order.” 

b. Tho appointment of Special 
('omnu^'^innoi*^ to su]iervise tin* spirit 
in ^\hich tlic laws and the decrees of 
the centr.d authority ar*i carried out 
an«l (•ru''h f»l).staolos “imposed by 
adiiunistrative routine and secret 
” to tho National Revolu- 
tion ; at the sumo time the powers 
of til'- R<‘gii>iial Prcfrcts to be in- 

cr'.is**}. 

7. Tho Labour Fhartor designed 
t«> i«'gulate the rf‘Iations between em- 
ployers and w'orkers. to be the object of a 
'* solemn agreement in a spirit of mutual un- 
derstanding “ and to be promulgated siiortly. 

8. Reorganization and regrouping of the 
industrial committees to give better repre- 
Kcntatiou to small industries and artisans : 
a revi-i*>n of industrial-financial policy ; and 
better coordination with provincial arbitra- 
tion bodlt'S. 

!>. Oi^gamziition of food supplies on a 
national and regional basis. 


lu. The Marshal would exercise the powers 
conferred on him by Constitutional Act 
No. 7 to judge those responsible for the 
French disaster, setting up a Council of 
Political .Justice which would report to him 
before October 15. 

11. A new' oath of loyalty to be taken by 
all Ministers and high officials. 

Referring to the numerous manifest- 
ations of unrest in the country Petain 



AFTER THE ATTACK 
Pierre Laval and Marcel Deal 


ON LAVAL 


V, ... ' were shot at and wounded bv a 

French patriot named Paul Colette ‘ ' 


against 
sentence on 


Bolshevism. Both soon recovered. A deal 

Here'uviflrb l‘fe imprisonment. 

Here Uval is being assisted to his car after the attack. 

Photff. A'^'^ociatol Pres^ 


reminded his listeners that Vichy’s 
relations with Germany were governed 
by the Armistice Convention, and that 
It IS our ta-k to surmount the long 
heritage of di..trust resulting from cem 
turies of dissensions and quarrels, and 
orientate ourselves toward.s those great 
perspective^ which our activitv 
reconciled continent will 


He said that the absence of more than 
a million prisoners, the most youthful 
and vigorous elements in the nation, 
had created immense difficulties in con- 
structing a new and durable constitution. 

By an official decree (August 1.2) 
Darlan was appointed Minister of 
National Defence and was awarded a 
seventh star to his Admiral’s rank, 
thereby placing him in the 
highest possible position in th' 
French Navy ; Darlan was now 
Vice-Premier, Minister of Foreig' 
ASairs, Marine and Nations 
Defence, and Head of the Freni ' 
Fleet. These appointments mai ' 
him the most powerful man 
France after Petain, and f 
lowed the announcement a w 
previously that he would hei 
forth direct Vichy’s gen- 
policy in North Africa, Gen- 
Weygand being thereby su' 
dinated to him. 

Petain’s regeneration ’ 
gramme was immediately 
plemented by several ofi 
decrees, the Marshal hit 
becoming the supreme and 
judge of the “ war-guilt ” ; 
oners and arrogating to hit- 
the right to order any or s t 
a number of penalties. T ; 
days later all Army oi! 

“ fonctionnaires,” the Vice 
mier. Secretaries of State, 
the Grand Chancellor 
Council of the Order c 
Legion d’Honneur were o' 
to take the new oath of ah - 
loyalty to the Marshal. 

- These measures were fo' 
on August 20 by the remo 
the Senate and Chamber 
Vichy to Montdore. The i 
able protest by members o 
Houses and personal repn 
tions to Darlan were v, 
effect, as was proved by Petain’s 
of August 29 under which the h 
Parliament was transferred from 
to Chatel-Guyon. 
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Addressing French ex-service 
Vichy two days later, P4tain annoeiice 
the creation of a single-party sv.-tem- 
the 
the 


Ex-Servicemen’s Association hem? 
connecting link. Declaring ' 
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New 
French 
Constitution 


to be the defender of the national 
revolution and thereby supporting 
collaboration, the Legion announced as 
its aims an anti-Kepublican, Anti- 
Semitic and anti-Marxist programme. 

At the beginning of September 1941 
the proposals formulated by the Con- 
stitutional Committee of the Lower 
House for a new constitution were made 
known. France was to 
he an autocracy, the 
highest power being in- 
vested in the Chief of 
State, with the exception of whatever 
authority the latter might delegate to 
provincial Governors. These, function- 
ing as Chief Executive Officers, in 
addition to having some of the 
attributes of the German “ Gauleiters,” 
would exercise local powers resembling 
those of the Provincial Governors of 
France before the revolution of 1789. 
This new “ parliament,” whose function- 
ing would be purely consultative, would 
have a high council or senate of 250, of 
whom the Lower House would choose 
175 members, 62 being nominated by 
the Chief of State and the remaining 13 
being representative of the French 
Empire. The 300 members of the Lower 
House (Conseil National) were to repre- 
sent all branches of activity, induing 
the liberal professions, war veterans, and 
“ the family.” 

In mid -September ecclesiastical leaders 
in the Occupied Zone announced their 
support of Petain’s national reconstruc- 
tion; a similar declaration was made 
On November 14 by archbishops and 
bishops of the Unoccupied Zone. 

Further evidence supporting the testi- 
mony of the Doyen Eeport (published 
in May 1941 by the Free French Gov- 
ernment and which outlined German 
territorial designs on France) was forth- 
coming on August 4, when Free French 
Headquarters published further docu- 
ments (dated January 2—15, 1941) 
which had fallen into their hands at 
Beirut. German designs were to be 
implemented by preventing French 
refugees from returning to their homes, 
by large-scale conscription of man- 
power for labour in Germany, by foster- 
ing German agricultural colonization in 
the areas which Germany proposed to 
annex, and by the destruction of 
monuments of the First Great War. 

Petain’s decision to be sole judge of 
the '■ war-guilt ” prisoners was carried 
further, on September 7, by the creation 
of a Council of Political Justice to 
act in an advisory capacity in regard 
to penalties. A State Tribunal was set 
up to judge persons “ who by their 
"ords or deeds conspired against the 
security of the State,” including moral 
rc'pon.sibility for such activities ; it 



PETAIN ADMINISTERS OATH TO LEGIONNAIRES 

The Ex-Servicemen’s Legion, founded in September 1940, came out openly next year for 
collaboration with Germany and proclaimed an anti-Republican programme. This photograph 
of the ceremony on the Legion’s first anniversary shows members renewing the oath. Front 
row, Admiral Darlan, Vice-Premier ; Marshal Petain, Chief of State ; Francois Valentin. Director- 
General of the Legion ; General Huntxiger. 
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had power to pass sentences of ileatli 
and life imprisonment, with no right of 
appeal. This act, which broke all 
traditions in French constitutional his- 
tory, was severely criticized as inqui- 
sitional by the Free French Government. 

In both the Occupied and Unoccupied 
Zones economic conditions in general 
were the cause of much dissatisfaction. 
The food position was very unsatis- 
factory, as a result mainly of the 
Nazis’ ruthless pillaging of stocks, the 
lack of agricultural labour, and the 
shortage of fodder. The redxiction in 
essential food rations introduced on 
June 30, the issuing of ration cards for 
animal feecbng stulIs on July 9, and the 
rationing of tobacco on July 12 were 
measures with obvious implications. 
As winter approached conditions in 
general deteriorated. 

One consequence of the imitation of 
Nazi measures was the inevitable 
repression of Jews, which grew more 
violent. In August a law was passed 
permitting the appointment of “Aryan ” 
administrators for Jewish-owned estab- 
lishments throughout France, and out- 
lining measures for the liquidation of 
such establishments. With certain 
exceptions Jewish practice in the medical 
and surgical professions was restricted 
to 2 per cent from September 6, a 
similar restriction applying to Jewish 
architects from October 2. On 


December 2 three further law.s were 
published, placing more social and 
economic restrictions on Jews ; the 
number of open occupations wa.s 
further decreased and Jews were pro- 
hibited from owning any property 
except that of residence or business. 

Vichy’s foreign policy, while showing 
evidence of “ attentisme,” was neverthe- 
less largely influenced by Germany, who 
continued to press for greater collabora- 
tion. It was under such pressure that 
Vichy broke ofi diplomatic relations with 
Russia on June 28, using the pretext 
that Russian diplomatic and consular 
representatives were engaged in activities 
harmful to the State. . , 

Despite many Nazi * 

demands throughout 
the autumn for the ° 
use of part or all of the French fleet, 
Petain remained firm, and refii.-^ed even 
to negotiate on the matter when he 
met Goering on December 1. The 
entry of Japan and the United States 
into the war, which restored the balance 
of power to the Allies on a long-term 
basis, was reflected in a stiffening of 
Vichy’s attitude and a Cabinet decision 
to maintain military neutrality. 

Vichy’s weakness in allo-wing Japan 
to acquire more territory in Indo-China 
(see Chapter 196) led to a statement 
on August 2 by Mr. Sumner Welles, 
the U.S. Under-Secretary of State, to 
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the etVect that the attitude ot the 
L’.S, Government to France tvoiild 
henceforth be governed by the efiec- 
tivene^s with which France defends her 
territory ayainst tlie aggression of tlie 
Axis Powers.” 

In North Africa Vichy’s policy becanie 
more concise with tlie appointment, on 
Augu.st 22, of General Huntzieer as 
( 'onimaiider of the Forces and the 
raking away of all military powers from 
Weveand. The latter was disinis.sed 
oil November 2U — eight days alter the 
death of Iluntziger in an aeroplane 
accident. Ilis opjiositioii both to col- 
laboration with Gei'inanv and to any 
acrniii‘sci‘nre liv ^’lcllv m (terinan 


basc.s. and tollowed the appiopi ration on 
Sept. 4 of a credit of 12S,tHH).U(K) francs 
to strengthen Dakar’s defences and iiiain- 
taiii the ])ort's overland communications 
with the IMediteiiaiiean. Another step 
was the completion of the Traiis-Saliaran 
Railwav. the coii-truction of which had 
bc‘en authorized in llarch 1941. On 
September 13 Vichy announced that the 
jiort of Abidiaii, on the Ivory Coast, 
was beins strongly fortified. 

During the summer and autumn ot 
1941 lesi-tance to the Nazis grew 
steadilv stronger. For one thing, there 
liad been Hitler's attack on Russia at 
the eml of June, and the immediate pro- 
vision of aid bv Rritaiii and the U.f^. to 



ART TREASURE LOOTED BY THE NAZIS 

Works of art in the Occupied Region of France were removed to be placed ‘ under German 
protection.’ Here German officers are examining a Tintoretto taken from the museum at 
Nancy. It was probably the money value rather than the aesthetic which prompted such acts 
plunder 


attcmjits to gain control of French 
North Africa jilayed into the hands of 
the Nazis, wlio liad long regarded 
Vevgaiid with ~evere (lispleasnrc. In 
the L’nited States the reaction took the 
form of a stateiiient (hgirecating Wey- 
ganil's dismissal and the increase of 
German control over North .Africa, and 
sU'pending all economic a"i'taiic(‘ and 
c.xfioit licence' to tlie culonv. 

Ill line with (iernian foreign policy, 
the controlled press and radio in France 
coiitiiiued to lay much .stre.s.s on tlie 
strategic importance of the North 
.African naval ha^es, and the ‘‘ Nouveaux 
Temps ” asked for effective measures to 
be taken against an Anglo-.American 
invasion of North Africa. Some such 
mea.sures were forthcoming in the hasten- 
ing of defence works on all important 


the new xicttni. I hen. too, the Fieuoh 
w’ere beginning to take frcs], he.grt and 
to look more and more to tlie .Allies for 
(leliveiance. DiM-oiirent with tlie Vidiy 
Government and its piogie-^ive dediua 
in power was another factor. 


-AS a result ot .several serious lailwa 
accidents in the Pari' aiea .some oOMlH 
40,(XH) so-called < 'omiiiiinists wc, 
arrested in tlie Occujiied Zone o 
Aiigibst 20, and Kj.OdO m L'noccupie 
France. On .Angii't 22 Virhv i-sued 
law setting up s])ecial militurv and iiav 
courts who'C function would he to de 
with ‘Comi.umi't..Viiarchist, and ant 
German activitiP',” and w hicli would 1 
empowered to pass 'eutemce' of liar 
labour and death without the ri<rht . 
appeal Appeal and threats weriT aid 

ineffertne. and ,iltog,.ther 'ome bO.ir 
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people weie arrested during this pei 
On .August 27 Pierre Laval and ‘ 
Fa'cist leader Alarcel Deal were '] „t 
and wounded by a French jiatnot n, 1 
Paul Colette, an act .symbolical <>■ 
temper of the French people. ’! :e 
were more arrests and a numb' ef 
executions for anti-.Axis acti- s. 
Colette was condemned to dear . an 
October 2, but this sentence wa- i-r 
I'onimutcd to life imprisonment. 


.Arre' 

of 

‘ Host.! . 
other 


Septeiiiher hroiight more disturb 
terms of imprisonment up to 1’ 
were pa^-ed by special courts on ’ 
charged with ” Com- 
munistic ’’ and ■■ De 
Gaiillist ” propaganda, 
the distribution of 
■•editioiis literature, and 
tie.s. There were more mass 
innocent persons as hostage.s ; - 
ent people, including M. Gabrn i 
former editor of L’Humau’ 
arrested and sentenced to life 
ment. Despite desperate effe 
Gestapo and the French pob 
press them, numerous patrio' 
tions (among them L’Hun 
La Liberation) were broug' cut 
distributed clandestinelv. 
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The Nazis had meanw'hi' ' - ’ 
principle of "collective re-. -'-1 
by executing a number of ' ■ 
every German life taken, 
wounding of two German ’ 
I’leptomber S was followed by 
of 120 .Jewish hostages, aim 
lawyers and persons in other pi- ‘ 
On September 15 General Sr 
the Gorman military commr 
Occupied France, announced f' 
penalty for anyone found in 
of firearms. General de I- ' 
former Delegate-General to the b 
in Paris, w.xs .arrested by ' 

tomber 5 for expres.sing in a '■ 
Petain the opinion that the only 
French liberation lay in a Bnti 
torv. The .same dav Laval waso 
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General Stulpiiagel announc'" 
September LS that an increasing n" ’■ 
of hostage.s, chosen from all cla-' - 
the Parisian population, would 1"' ° 

in cyssc ot further attacks on 
soldiers. This was follow'Cil the nc.v ' ‘ . 
Iiy a thinly veiled thnuit to 
I ho Gerinan-controried Radio ^ 

calling for strong measures irresi>ci * 
of rank or position against all 
opposing collaboration with Geriiian. 

< )n September 20 the Germans impu- 
a curfeiv in the Seine Department, i ^ 
I lulling Paris ; theatres, cinemas,^ 

1 estaurants w-ere ordered to close at b P- 
It wa.s a logical outconie o 
I apidly worsening situation w hen r 
broadcast next day an appea 



Executions 
at Nantes 
and Bordeaux 


Frenchmen in the Occupied Zone. The 
^Marshal stated that the Vichy Govern- 
ment formally condemned all anti- 
German activitie.s, that it would seek for 
•rnd punish the perpetrators, and that, 
while he realized the trials and suffering.s 
of the people, he must demand from them 
■■ French Unity,” otherwise heavier con- 
sequences would fall on the innocent. 

A month later Dr. Karl Holtz, 
military commander of the Nantes 
region, was assassinated. A curfew 
w a s imposed throughout Occupied 
France from 6 p.m., 
and a cordon of German 
troops thrown round 
Nantes. Fifty hostages 
were executed and a further 50 threat- 
imed with death failing the discovery 
of the culprits by October 23. Next day 
(October 21) a German major was killed 
in Bordeaux. Of 100 hostages 50 were 
executed at once and the rest threat- 
ened with a .similar fate unless the 
assailants were apprehended by October 
25. A reward of 15.000,000 francs was 
offered by Stulpnagel for information 
leading to the arrest of the guilty 
persons, an enforced mourning was im- 
posed on the peoples of both cities, and 
restaurants and places of amusement 
were closed until after the funeral of 
the officers. 

German and Vichy reactions followed 
the usual line.s, the assassinations being 
described as *' cowardly attacks in- 
spired by London and Moscow.” Both 
Pdtain and Darlan appealed to the 
peo])le to cease .such attacks, the former 


declaring that as France had laid down 
her arms at the Armistice Frenchmen 
had no right to stab the Germans in the 
back. As a result of an appeal by the 
Marshal and Darlan four days’ reprieve 
was granted to the hostages. At the 
same time Bordeaux was ordered to pay 
a surety of 10,000,000 francs. 

In a broadcast from London on 
October 23 General de Gaulle denounced 
the savage reprisals on innocent people, 
and advised the French people to await 
the right moment for further action. 
Two days later he called for a five 
minutes’ strike throughout France (at 
4 p.m. on October 31), to “ show the 
enemy and the traitors who surround 
him by what a gigantic menace they are 
surrounded.” This five minutes’ silence, 
in memory of the executed hostages, 
was largely observed in both zones, and 
was accompanied by many demon- 
strations and acts of .sabotage. 

On October 27 the e.xecution of the 
remaining 100 hostages was suspended, 
while on the same day Vichy issued a 
decree rendering liable to heavy penal- 
ties anyone found guilty of a.ssisting 
any person to commit criminal outrage.s 
or acts of sabotage directed against the 
troops of occupation. On the SOtli 
another decree was i.s.sued which forbade 
the people to listen to foreign broad- 
casts under pain of heavy penalties. 

In all quarters out, side Nazi control 
the mass executions brought forth 
expressions of horror and indignation. 
The Pope made personal repre.sentations 
to the German authorities. .\ similar 



AFTER PETAIN’S CONFERENCE WITH GOERING 

Goenng i front row, right) met Petain (centre) and Darlan (left) at St. Florentin-Vergigny on 
December i, 1941. Between Goering-and Petam at rear is the interpreter, Schmidt. Behind 
Darlan is De Brinon, Vichy Ambassador to Pans. The expressions of the party are interesting : 
Gocr.ng, smug and self-satisfied ; Darlan, deep in thought ; the strutting Nazis behind. 

Photo, .{■"•ocinfal 



V FOR AN ALLIED VICTORY 
This poster, on which French patriots have 
pencilled the V sign, was one of many 
displayed in Marseilles in May 1941 before 
the Joan of Arc Fete, when the people were 
summoned to rally around Petam for his 
so-called National Revolution. 

Photo. Affsodatcil Pre-f<^ 


protest by Chile and Costa Rica was 
quickly followed by other Latin-Ameri- 
can States. 

A bomb explosion in a Paris restaur- 
ant at the end of November killed 
two Germans and wounded others ; 
this led to the infliction „ . , 

of a 1 ,000,000-franc fine 

on Paris. As the rear 
, . , ' Jews 

drew to a clo.se repres- 
sion and social unrest became even 
more evident, Jews being singled out 
for particularly barbarous reprisals. By 
now the Nazis must have felt the 
cumulative effect of the attacks on 
occupation troops and officials. For 
on Dec. 14 Stulpnagel announced that 
as a reprisal 100 “Jews, Commxrnists 
and Anarchists in the pay of Anglo- 
Saxons, Jews and BoLshevists ” would 
he executed at once ; a 1,CKX), 000, 000- 
franc fine was imposed upon the 
Jewish population of the Occupied 
Zone ; and a number of “ Jews, Bolshe- 
vists and criminals ” were transported 
to Eastern Europe for forced labour. 
This pitiless measure led to Vichv’s 
first protest to Germany, in a .statement 
in which it was declared that such 
reprisals would cause widespread un- 
easiness in France. Berlin replied that 
the Vichy authorities ignored the facts 
of the situation, and despite Vichy’s 
appeal the threat was carried out on 
December 26 by the execution of 95 .Jews. 
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RECORD & REVIEW OF MAIN EVENTS 
JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1941 

A survey oj the year 1940 is given in Chapter 151. The review here presented 
covers the year 1941 and summarizes leading events and tendencies in the 
principal theatres of war. Information not available when earlier 
Chapters were written has been incorporated. Dates have been collated with 
the Chronology published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


A " the year 11)40 culIucI, l.niidoii's fire- 
lightui-s Tvero still damping down 
the '.nionlderirifc rilin'^ to which largo 
aioa* of their city iiad been reduced by a 
\< ry heavy (Jernian air raid on the night of 
Sunday. I )(‘ccinber 20. This raid wiis marked 
by the of many thousands of incendiaries, 
wliich, uitli ('\plosive bombs, had proved 
rnormou''Iy d<‘structive. Compulsory fire- 
w.iti'hing of business ]»remis<‘s was immedi- 
ately inti'odiiced and the Home Secretary 
.i[>l>«‘aled to householdei-s to form “ neigh- 
bours’ parties ” to guard tlu-ir homes from the 
lire menace by niglit. The coming year was to 
bring more such raids, in which great de- 
struction of l/ondon and provincial cities was 
sufFered ; a toll of nearly 42,U00 civilian 
eiusualties wa.s taken — almost half this number 
being killiMl. In January and February 1941 
th(' c.usualties (two months) numbered 5,300. 
hut tins was to ho compared ns it h the monthly 
average of IdjMM) for the last four month.s 
of 191b. .\fter the fierce raiil of December 29, 
1940. the enemy gave up his attempt to 
wreck British morale by the bombing of 
liondon. Tliere w*a.s a severe attack on 
April Iti. when the Luftwafle lost six bombers; 
again, on May 10 there was a raid commen- 
surate with that of December 29 : the House 
of Commons was burned and Westminster 
Abbey w/ts damag*’d (33 bombers destroyed). 

Failure of the German Fire Raids 

A s far as morale was concerned these 
raids accomplDhcd nothing ; damage 
was soon cleared up and the life and 
work of London went on as usual ; miracles 
wore accoinpIi>hed in reinstating road and 
rail eomiminications and in making good the 
intiUTuptiuns to telegraph and telephone 
judworks. The Luftwaffe, early in the New 
Year, turned to attacks on our southern and 
wi^tern ports — as part of the Battle of the 
Atl.intic. From Southampton to the Mcr^ey- 
>ide and ('lydeside there were nightly atln<*ks 
wliich caused loss of life and material damage, 
but the ports were never put out of action. 
Loventry and Birmingham were heavily 
iaide«l in .-Vpril, when apparently the enemy 
-.might to cut down our armaments produc- 
ti'ui. Casualties in this month were al>out 
I3,bbb : in March they had been about 
Ib.bbO, and this figure was slightly exceeded 
in May. A wl^e and well-planned policy ol 
<iispersal saved our arms production from 
grave injury, ''ince factories were set up all 
over the country and component parts of 
aircraft, etc. were made by hundreds of 
widely scattered concerns. Some loss of out- 
put there wa^., but the drop was only a small 
percentage and was soon made good. 

In the spring and summer the enemy had 
other irons in the fire, and the strength of the 
Luftwaffe wa.-^ diverted to Balkan adven- 
tures and later to the attack on Russia. But 
the slackening in his air assaults on Britain 
must be explained partly by the bold and 
vigorous air and ground defence he encoun- 
tered — and by his recognition of the failure 
to weaken our morale by ruthless and 
concentratid night bombing. Day bombing 


in any case was too expensiv'e for him. Prom 
June onw’ards the weight and frequency of 
enemy raid^ diminished. London had no 
raid aftiu' July 2T. 

The Strategical Bombing of Germany 

T he air oflensive against Germany and 
Italy for the first half of 1941 followed 
the pattern of crippling attacks on the 
enemy’s war industries, his transport lines, 
and the bases from which h^ bombers set 
out to wTeck our cities by night or to harass 
our shipping by day. By the beginning of 
1941 more big bombers wore coming into 
.service with R.A.F. squadrons, and more 
legular and concentraU^d attacks became 
po''>ible. At Kiel the shipyards were badly 
damaged in April ; at Wllhelmsbavcn naval 
workshops, stores and barracks were de- 
stroyed during January and February. Very 
heavy bombs of new type were dropped at 
Emden at the end of March, with impressive 
results. At Bremen by January the Atlas 
.shipyards had been rendered useless ; owing 
to further raids special .-^^quads of llre-fighters 
had to be brought there from Hamburg in 
mid-February. In March the Neptune yard 
and another where submarines were built 
were badly damaged : in June they were still 
under repair. The liner ‘ Europa * was 
bombed in the docks here. 

By Juno half the petrol stocks at Hamburg 
had been destroyed by R.A.F. attacks. The 
Blohm & Voss shipyards received direct hits 
in January. Later, six out of 26 submarines 
were damaged beyond repair. In March the 
Alt>tadt and Neustadt districts were heavily 
attacked. Further severe damage during 
May. Cologne had 24 raids between Jan- 
uary and the end of May. Our new heavy 
bomhs were used on Berlin on the night of 
April 17— 18, with severe damage to the heart 
of the enemy capitiil. At Mannheim the 
effect of bombing upon the railways in 
December 1940 and January 1941 was so 
“erious that loaded wagons blocked goods 
yards as far away as Basle, and traffic did 
not become nomial until March 1041. Coal 
for Italy had to be diverted to other and 
longer routes. Our bombers .scourged the 
indu.strial areas of Germany week by week 
with increasing intensity. During June a 
greater weight of boinlte was dropped on 
Germany than the Luftwaffe dro]>ped on 
Britain during April — claimed to have been 
the enemy’s record month for 1911. 

Fighter Command Takes the Offensive 

O UR fighter squadrons of the R.A.F. 
began in January a scries of ofi'en-sive 
operations over enemy territory and 
occupied areas. By tlic^^e “ .sweeps ” our 
pilots pushed back the air frontier and estab- 
lished supremacy over a region cxtuiuhiig 
deep into enemy territory. Two enemy air- 
craft were lost on an average for one of our 
own. Sometime'S bombers were sent over to 
France under big fighter escorts, hut moie 
often our fighti'rs alone carried out thesi' day- 
light attacks. Improved Spitliri's and Ilurri- 
canos, with more powerful aMuainent took 
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part. Half the enemy fighter strength was 
pinned down on the Western sector by these 
tactics, and by the middle of June the fighter 
offensive had reached its peak ; in the ten- 
week period ending with August 500 German 
fighters were destroyed for the loss of half 
this number by the R.A.F. The Hurricane 
was adapted to carry bombs for low-level 
attack on ground targets ; other aircraft 
employed were the twin-engined Beaufighter, 
the Defiant, Havoc and Whirlwind. 

Coastal Command of the R.A.F. flew more 
than 25,000,000 miles during the year, 
carrying out their multifarious operations for 
protecting our shipping, attacking that of the 
enemy, and raiding enemy-held ports. 
Besides land types of aircraft, giant flying 
boats such as the Sunderland and Catalina 
were used. Some 200 attacks on U-boats 
were made during the year. In one night 
alone seven enemy ships were hit ; enemy 
tonnage destroyed during a single week 
amounted to 100,000. After Hitler invaded 
Russia many attacks were made on enemy 
supply ships on the way to North Russia. 
Unremitting raids were made on French 
ports where German warships had taken 
refuge, and on U-boat bases. In the hunting 
down of the * Bismarck’ aircraft of Coastal 
Command played an indispensable part. 
Focke-Wulf long-range bombers which at- 
tacked Atlantic shipping were intercepted 
and destroyed ; on one occasion a Hudson 
aircraft outfought a German submarine and 
held it captive for hours until our Navy 
could “ take delivery.” 

The Home Front 

A t the beginning of February the cc«t of 
the war had mounted to the enormous 
figure of £10,500,000 per day, of 
wliich £8,000,000 went for the fighting 
services. In the Budget for 1941 the 
standard rate of Income Tax w^as raised from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. in the £, while the rate on the 
first £165 of taxable income was increased 
from 5s. to 6s. 6d. By cuts in the allowances 
and a reduction in the exemption limit a 
large number of small taxpayers was brought 
under tribute. A novel feature was the 
explicit aim of reducing purchasing power : 
as much of the extra taxation as was due to 
the reduction of allowances was to be treated 
as a post-war nest-egg and returned to the 
taxpayer in due course as a credit in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 

ITices for important foodstuffs were peggeil 
at a reasonable level by subsidies to the 
manufacturers. In January the meat ration 
was reduced to Is. 2d. per head per week, and 
in March to Is. per head. The butter ration 
was increased to 4 oz. from March 10 to 
June 30, and was then reduced to the 
former allowance of 2 oz. per head per week- 
Jam, marmalade, syrup and treacle were 
lationed as from March 17. Cheese wa^ 
rationed at 1 oz. per head from May 5 until 
June 30, when it was increased to 2 oz. The 
amount of milk allowed to adults was cut 
roughly })y onc-sev’cnth. On June 2 a coupon 
"V'tem of clothes rationing was introduced 
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BATTLE OF BRITAIN AND THE FIRE RAIDS ON LONDON 
Not until the end of 1942 were these vivid photographs released for pubhcation. Top, St. Pancras Stabon after a 
bombing raid at the height of the Battle of Britain, in September 1940. The famous single-span roof suffered little 
damage. On the night of May lo, 1941, the fire raids of the previous six months reached their climax. Many water 
mains failed in the City of London, where there were 30 big fires. Below (from ‘Front Line, 1940-1941 ’), the 
walls of No. 23, Queen Victoria Street, crash down across the roadway — a remarkable action picture. 

Photon, Fox ; and by permitaion of th^ Commissioner of Pnhre. Cil'i of London 
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FIND THE ENEMY; STRIKE AT HIM; PROTECT OUR SHIPPING' 
So may be defined the duty ot Coastal Command aircraft, some of whose stirring exploits were 
made known for the first time in January 1943. Before ships were able to be degaussed against 
magnetic mines special aircraft were fitted with mine-detonating coils (close-up of a Wellington, 
inset) to render such mines ineffective. At top, a Coastal Command Wellington on mine-clearing 
work (early 19401. Below, the camouflaged German battleship ‘ Bismarck ’ in Dobric Fjord just 
before she made her first and last sortie in May 1941. Coastal Command aircraft took this 
photograph, shadowed the enemy, and hunted her down until the Royal Navy sank her on May 27 
rhoti^. fn>n) " ('oa-'‘taI Conn/Knui,' by pcnnufuiot} oj H.M.SO. 
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r^nrly in January an executive was set up 
under Mr. Bcviti, Minister of Labour and 
Xational Service, to deal with production. 
The call-up for military service had begun to 
drain the supply of labour, and measures for 
tile fuller utilization of man and woman 
power were essential. In April the n-gistra- 
tion of wf>men for war work begaii. with the 
♦•nrolment of 400,000 girls of the 20 age group. 
On June 28 the 1017 group was regi>t<‘red : 
a few days before, men ol the 41-4o group 
had been enrolled for war uork. (Sef 
Chapter 100.) 

By May 1011 “ Cluirciiill ' tanks wei-e 
coming into production, and too \\er(* 
available in the autumn. The tank had been 
much criticized, and an explanation of its 
adoption was given by Mr. Churchill in 
December 1942. A type was needed for the 
defence of Britain against invasion (expected 
in the spring of 1041). The Churchill (or 
A 22) was ordered after consideration hy the 
Tank Board, and the work began in July 
1940 without waiting for the normal exhaus- 
tive trials of a pilot model. After Hitler 
invaded Russia in June 1041 and the danger 
of Britain’s invasion diminislied the tanks 
were modified for '>eivico ovei*soas in an 
offensive role. Though they did well in the 
Middle Last, they had of course not been 
intended for the fiist-moving. long-range 
warfare of the desert. {See Ulus. p. 2025.) 

Anotlicr revelation late in 1042 was that a 
“Battle of the Atlantic Committee” had 
been formed in February 1041 to focus and 
emphasize the need for supreme exertion and 
make certain that there was proper concert 
hetweon all the authorities. 

The British Offensive in Libja 

O N December ft, lft40, Sir Arcliibald 
WavelJ’s ofleiisive in the Western 
Desert had begun ; hy the beginning 
"f January 1041 it was going well. Bardia 
was taken on January 5 and Tobruk on the 
22nd. Derna fell on the 30th and tiion, on 
February (i, came the occupation of Benghazi 
'See Chapter 153), capital of Cyrenaica. An 
Italian army of a quarter of a million men 
iiad been accounted for with only something 
under 2. MOO casualties to oui'sehes. The 
conquest of (.’yrenaica had been accomplished 
With iemarkaf)ly few' troop.s on our side, and 
at no time did Wavell have more than 3 o.(I(m) 
men at his dLposal. Moreover, r-reneral 
Wavell was compelled to switch large forces 
to and fro in order to cope with fluctuating 
requirements of strategy in the wide area for 
which he wa.s re.sponsiJile. 

Our advantage was pressed no farther, and 
the vitally important town and sea ba‘‘e of 
Triptdi remained in enemy hands. Hitler 
'•'-■ut to Tripoli an infantry division and two 
panzer divisions, wliilo 3Iu.ssolini reinforced 
the Itali ans by one arnioure<l and six other 
divLions. The bulk of Wavell's troops was 
drained away to go to the lielp of Greece, 
now threatened with a Nazi onslaught. The 
preo<‘cupation of our Naval forces witli Iht- 
tivuispoi't and protection of the expedition 
to Gr(‘ec** g.ive tlje Germans tlie op|)ortunity 
'T hniklnig up a strong striking force in 
b'yrenaica. 

tbi .March 31 the Axis (“olumns. undei 
<e-iura! Ilommei, an astute and capable 
coniinarKh'r, invaded Cyrenaica (.vt c Cha (>ter 
Ihl) and soon swept over the <‘ntin* pro\ ince 
np to the Egyi)tian frontier. B> the middle 
April all that remainc‘d of WavcIT" gams 
w-'Ls the trontier region hetwaa'n Mers.i 
Matruli and Solluni and the \ital port of 
lobruk, A few dates will indicate the 
•'ppalling s\\iftne.ss of this disaster: Mema 
Bregn evacuated on A[iril 2 ; Hengliazi 
C'li the 3rd ; Bardia was lost on the 12th. and 
Tobruk was encircled : Solium was lost on 


the 28th (recaptured hy our forces t»n May 1.*)). 
Tobruk withstood many attacks and its 
gaiTisc>n made a nuijril>er of siicccsssful &ortic*s : 
throughout a siege tliat Lusted six months it 
lemaincd unconquered. By constant attacks 
on the Axis flank it jireventt'd a Nazi assault 
upon Egypt. {See Cliapter 162.) 

It s(*emed that the Germans never »-xpecled 
to go beyond Jedabia — near the coast of 
the Gulf of Sidra — and that their limited 
objective was to create a diveis.ioij and hold 
up the transfer of our troops to Greect*. But 
near Mekili their armoureil foices met .md 
defeated a Britisli tank hngaiL*. Exploiting 
liis succ«*ss. tJie enein\ lhru'*t mi until 
brouglit up at Tohruk ; while .some force-* 
strove to lediice this uiitpost others pusiied 
on almost to the Egyjjtian border. Here the 
advance stalled and gave w.iy to indeter- 
inmate actions on a smaller scab*. In tlie 
middle of Juiii*a Briti-sh armoured fbiee from 
Egypt engaged in a more or less local 
ofleiisive S. ami S.K. of Solium. A |»ilclietl 
battle was fought with the enemy armour<d 
forces, but was indecisive ; lln«re w*-re hea\ \ 
lank losses on both side-,. 

Navy tn the Mediterranean 

T he naval situation in tlie .Me»literranean 
profoundly inriuenccMl the coui*se ol 
the Libyan campaigns. Our ships 
hombarded coastal aiea^ an<l shelled enemv 
troops proceeding along the eoa-*tal roa<l. 


.Month after montli they maintaiiu'd cont.iel 
with ht^sieged Tobruk, biinging in supplie-* 
taking ofl wiMiieil troops ot the gariLon .iml 
landing reinforcement.s. In conjunction witli 
N'iee-Adnmal .Somerville’s force from (iibral- 
tar till- .Mediteiiaiiean Fleet inlli<ted hi^avy 
losses on Axis .shij»ping. ami successfully 
prote<*f<‘<l British convoys. During a (uTinan 
attack from (he ,ur on our wai‘s|,ij>s in tlie 
Sicilian (’l»amu‘l tlie cruiser * .South. inijiton'' 
was sunk (January U) and tin* aircraft carrier 
“ Illustrious ’’ was damaged. 

The island naval base of Malta was at- 
tacked })>• air ; a force of nearly 500 German 
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bombei*s h.id re.ieh.*d Sicily not long beiore. 
The ‘■Illustrious” h.ad put into M-ilfa. hut 
though the Nazi airmen madi* in.iny attacks 
tlicy tailed to de.stroy the gre.it ship, which 
later made her way round the (’ajie to 
-Vnierica for ri‘[»aii*s. (.)ii the night of January 
20-21. 37 einuiiy di\ e-hombcfs w ere destr<*yed 
l>y tin* Malta defendej-s. .md tliis suece-.s 
u as typical. 

At dawn on Eehniary if imr heavy N.iv.il 
units boiiihai'ded tieiioa. firing 3 mm (ojis of 
•shells into inilil.iiy ohjectn The force, 

under \’iet‘-Adniii-.iI Sonieiw ille. iii< Judi-d 
II.M.S. “Malaga.’ llie I'a 1 1 le-i rui-'i'r 
'■ Renown.’’ ami flie airei.ift caiiiei- •• .\ik 
Royal.’ A few weeks latiT in a sea battI<*o| 
some magnitudi* v\liicli took }>!<ice on Marrli 
2s off Cape Malapaii. the llalians three 

ei'iiisrl's ami two di'st j o\ eis. wluh* a baltl<‘- 
-liip of till' I.ittorio class was haifly punished. 
BrltiMi loss«*s were two aii’eiaft : none of our 
ships snflt.i-od loss or dani.ige. i .s'/v’ jifi. 
itiOo-S.) Tlie Italian ohjei t wa-- to attack 
oui‘ transjiorts on the w.i\ fioin i‘!g\ pi (o 
Gieece. ami in tliat the> failed. 

German Conquest of VugosIa>ia and Greece 

B ritish mterx ention in (ireeet*. wlueh 
gia\ely wcakenetl our |)(.»sition iii 
Libya .iml led to tlie los^ ot (’yreijaiea, 
\v.is brouglit about by the need to build nj) a 
deb'nsive line in the Balkan Peninsula agauist 
a southward drive h\ Hitler. Sijcli a ilrive 
w tis .ilniost eeif.iin sooner (u* 

_ _ later, and wa- j'eih.ips jjie- 

eipilated l>v tin- failure of 
Itali. in ofli-U'-ive in 
f Maieli u. pill), ( )ii 
2 m Hitler ami 
■■ ex- 
m o r (* 
nioNtii into 
till* Nazis ex- 
erb'd stronger j)res-.uje on 
Bulgaria, hut it i- like! v t hat, 
apait from .Miissohni’s s«>t- 
hack, it was the news of 
jiemling Allied action in the 
)M‘ninsula that jadled the 
trigger ami stalled Hillei’s 
B.dkan camji.iign. 

Turkey and Bulgnri.i 
sigm-d a non-aggression pact 
at thc‘ former’s instance on 
February 17, but a fortnight 
later (Marcli 1) Bulgaria 
nevi'itlmless adhered to the 
TrijMrtite Pact of tlie Axis. 
Tlius in the event of a 
German move against (»r(*ece 
tlio Nazi ctdumiis would liave 
passage tliifiugh Bulgjiia. In 
tlie i*m.le.i vour to la ild u{» ,i 
Balkan front against the.Vxw 
-Mr. Eden ami Sir ,Tolin Dill 
visited Athens .uid Angitra 
at (he end of February for 
dif)lomatie and iiulitarv tli>- 

eu^sioiis. 

’file Vugos|.i\ (iosernnn nl 
and th.‘ IG'gent Prince Paul 
discount enaiiced a firojiosod 
visit Ity th® Britisli re]u esentatives to 
Belgrade, and wouJ<l not join in .St.ift talks 
with (ireeci* or Tuikey, Tsetkovnli, the 
Yugoslav IVemier, wish, d f<ji aii alliance 
willi till' .VxD. and on M.ireh 25 he and 
(’inear Markovieli {Yugoslav Foreign 
-Minister) siir,n,,| ip,. q'npartite Pai t at 
\ ieiina. A popular rising a few davs later 
K'Versed this act by turning out Ts.-tkovicU 
and tile Regent. -V new (b)\ .•rnnient wji-, 
lornu-d under Gelieial Simoviih. and the 
young King ILder t<-)ok o\.>i Un\al aulUonty. 
Siniovich did wliat he could* to put the 
country into a state of deO-nce. 11. ■ was 
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LUFTW.AFFE'S ATTACKS ON BRITISH PORTS 
November 1940 to July 1941 
(Chilians killed in all raids to end of 1941 ) 


K.edel' 

engag'Nl 

PORTSMOUTH 

J041 

Jan. lo 1 m 

Mar.-ti IM . . 

.\pnl 27 . , . . .'•M 

Civilians killed . . 7.'n; 

SOUTHAMPTON 

1940 

Nov. 23 ... (‘0 

Do'; f t 

Civilians killed . . ‘cN 

CARDIFF 

1941 

Jan. 2 . . 125 

Civilians killed . . 299 

SWANSEA 

1941 

Feb. 19 ) 

Feb. 20 (3 night.**) 2.5n 

Fe)). 21 } 

Civilians killed . . . J52 

PLYMOUTH 

1941 

April 21-23) (.'mights) 

Ajiril 27-29 1 7.'>t) 

Civilians killed .. . 1.073 


r.ii 

niuhf') 5u(i 


H.il'irl*. 
mg.ig* '1 

LIVERPOOL AND MERSEY- 
SIDE 

1940 

Nov 2s , 
pT. 20) 

Dee. 21 * ' 

Dee 22) 

1041 

March 1 5) 

Marcli 21 ) ■ - 

M;)v 1-7 (7 nights) Sou 
Civilians killed 

CLYDESIDE 

1041 

M.ir< li 1 » ) (2 tijgfif') 

MarGi 14) 4‘'n) 

Mav 5)U 
Mav C,r 

Civilians killed 


Inlgfjb) 'k'HI 


BELFAST 


19U 
.April 15 

Mav 4) , 

Mai 

Civilians killed . 

BULL 

rui 

March P 
.Mav 

,Tulv 17 . 

Civilians killed . . 


Ill > 
IKi 


loo 


the 

.\])Muia 
.lannai'y 
.Mussolini had met t* 
c h a 11 g e V lew ** : 

(Mim.lU" Wel,' 

Rumania .uid 


' Ihiscil «»i) tigiire- given in '* Kn»nr l.iir*. P.i4a- p>4l rJi,. OiHrial 
‘^forv ot the Civil Di ienee ot bnt.un (11 M (),) 



liaiii|K led l>v iiiftT-ctivr di'>p(»''itions ni 
tio<>p< niculr y)}.' lii> j)rt.‘dc0e-''NOl'5 ^() iis lud t< ' 
pro\()k*‘ th** Axi" Po\\ri*s ; aUo !)>' ^hortati*- 
of in.itfiial and . 

1 M-i Ilia ii y ru< k »it i.i on Api il ik 

IHM ; Ikl^iadf wa" lioiiiliod. 

and tin* principal Yn^<»'Nl.iv .iirfi>*ld-^ wor»‘ 
ln‘<i\ily atta(.*k«*<l .it tin* x.mn* time, (_i«*innin 
cohunn" ail\Mnf<*d liom llunjraiy. ^\«•^.lcln 
ifuin.iiii.i and iiul^.iiiii. J’’rom Alhariia and 
tin* I'ltinn.* air.i tin* Itali.in'^ ln-^an to advance 
a few da \ ■^ Liter. I n t In* r < n-t h-u f-t t In* ( ’ro.U'' 
pi'M Liinietl tlieir irnL p»*ndej>*;(‘, under I’.ive- 
lii h, .in A\i?> noiniin-e ' April lit), and he^an t< > 
attaik tile S«*rl)*>. The .NOUlheMi Vu^o-'las 
.iiin\ \\ a> di iveii ha<‘k on April 7. lea\ intr t In* 
tirerk Hank exp<i''ed, and the (it-inian-^ 
broke throiij'h toward-. Salonik.i. wliich lhe\ 
oci'upied eail\ on tin* Hth, N<*\t d.i\' tin* 
to*i*man*> reached .Monastil* and ^'annit-a. 
Ileltrr.ide \\.i> eaptui'i'd on Apiil IT; tin* 
t 'roat capital /.ai^reh had falh n undefended 
I III ei* da\ s hehu 1 , In 11 da^\ *-. the i*e-.t.st.*ince 
of ^Tl^o•'LlVla w.i.-. liinken ; ^\llat rein. lined 
of her .iiin.v ’-urrendered .it Serajevo on 
Apiil 17. (Nf c (‘ha]>ter l.">7.) 

Britain Goes to the Aid of Greece 

B i;[rr*«i{ and Iinpeiial troop- were .in- 
noiinced to he in tireecc on the (la\ 
th.it llitlerA tioops iiiv.idcd that 
count r> . Our f' u ci*- ( under Sir Henry WiNon ) 
iin’lndid .an Au-tr.iii.in and a New Zealand 
inf.intry diM'-ion ami a Briti>h armoured 
hn^rade. The ,\lhed lone- were under the 
(•reek (’.-in-C., Oeiieial J‘ap<'i;ro-. It xsa*' 
intended to delay tin* ein'iny uii the .Metax.i- 
I. me m K. .^I.lcedorila and («reek Tliraee : the 
rn.un .Mlied de|en-ive hin* w.is W. of tin* 
^^lI•dar. .ind heie. tai'iin; the Mcma-tir K'd’* 
wije the Hriti-h .ind linfierial tmop- with 
two (inek divi-ion-. (.Sec t'lniptei* [oS. and 
maps in pp. l()2nand lh:L3.) TTn* inam (deck 
iim\. ^Mtil its left llank on the Adn.itio, wa- 
operat m^" .mMiiist the Italians m Alh.iiiia. Tin* 
Mon.istir uMf* huditly held hy (freek 

troop-, since if w.'Us tliouyht tliat the Yui;o- 
-lii\ .iriny in S. Serlua uould pruVi* a -tout 
-(Held. But this .irtuy, a.s wc have sei*ii. wa.- 
driven h.K k on April 7. leaving open tin* 
(iieek tl.'iiik. A small British force vva- as- 
seinhled near .\hinthaioii under Oein-ral 
MacK-iy to .iwait the enemy attai k. Tin 
Brit L-li a I na mroil hiiicade w it hdrew to l-ide— a 
hclund the Australian division. M.n K.iy'- 
force was hotly eni,Mged hy tin* .id v.n n uii: 

( ierni.iris on April t». .u id tin* cneinv’s grc;it .id- 
V ant .im* in nuinhers nuil w« ap< uis | especially 
aircr.itt .mil aiinour) enforced .i witlidiawal 
after two d.iy-. On the lltli our ftuces and 

th'* (ileeLs l)ei,MIl to lllOVe haik t'' tll>* 

‘ ()l\rnpus " Liiie--nirht llank on t he ,i S.)-. 

• •f Mt. (Mvmpu-: nmnim^ N.W. to s< rhia. 
f heji “s .iJojii.- the Ali.ikmorj, .uai .V.W . 
.nra in ,t 1 ") je the iuirli i;i oi md to tie* W . of l le* 
1\.'>/,||)I pi. nil. 

(lie. k .ind I inp' i ta [ 1 1 o< .ps (ouefit w it fi f li- 
nt ne *-1 e.lll.int l V . hut W en uil.lhle t« i .stem til-* 
eneiri \ s <In ve. T'fn* A (lied line w a - out llank' d 
and .1 tiirtli'*! r. tie, it — tin-., tinn* to tlie 
■ ■ T'le I mopv Lie '■ lane S. of T.anu.i — hee.-m on 
\f'nl 1 t .'ind w . 1 .- f . inipleted on the 2<>t h. Tie 
(•re* k troop- il.id heeli -o haltel't*d tll.lt t(le\ 
could n< >t hold out inucli ]< >m;* r. The mx t ie-i n 
arniv (.ipitulated on tie* 22nd. 'J'lu. .iim\ m 
I'^piru- li.id been cut off hy the (ierrii.in ad- 
v.ince to Y.innma. and it- real wa- nien.u’i*d 
hy (rerinan- from Koiitz.'i and Itah.in- m 
Alh.tni.i I'nder oidei*- of tin* (ir**ck ('overn- 
ne lit it -uri* ndercil on Apiil 21 — eleV'h 
liiv i-ion-. 

TTie Kmvr of tlie Hellene- .ind hi- .^lmi^tei•- 
left fol ( lete. M. KoM/.is. the Pl« llller. Iiail 
ioinmitteii suicide on the l-sth : he wa.- suc- 
ceeded in this liwur of calamity by Kmniaiiuel 


T-oudero=;. a Cretan. The Allied forces were 
faced with a (Jeriiian attack m the rear by 
columns, advancing from A'annimu and there- 
fore abandoneil the Thermopylae position.^. 
On April 21 M. Tsoiidcros sent a note to the 
lhati-h Minister stating that the Greek army 
was exhausted and could not eoutinue the 
st ruggle vvitli any hope of success. Any further 
-ai rifiee of the British Expeditionary Force, 
lie saiil. would he m vain. A Briti-h vvith- 
di.iwal began on the night of April 24-25 and 
w as com]»leted by the night of April 8h-May 1. 
JT'oni sontliern Greek ports and beaches 
.ibriut l.").ono British and Imperial troops were 
«\.icuated to Crete out of approximately 
tiu,(Hlu that had hern landed for the brief 
lampaign. Out of ne.irly 13,000 missing 7,658 
were Britisli and the rest Australians and 
New Zealainh*i*s. The retreat uncovered the 
Gi4*i*k capital, and Athens was occupied by 
tlie G»*!*inans on April 27. 

Sombre, Ferocious Battle of Crete 

I T was not to bo expected that the Axis 
{*owei-s vvould leav'o Crete in peace for 
liuig. The Allied forces tran.sferred there 
liom tlie Greek mainland included two weak 
and poorly armed Greek divisions, units of 
various Ih-itish regiments {scr table in page 
I63u). a toixe of Boyal Marines, and. for the 
!• -t. Imperial troops mainly of the New Zea- 


l.m*l I>iM-ion. Inevitably all had suffered 
tioui tie* long and hard-fouglit rearguard 
a«*t ion. Major-Geni ral I'reyberg, V.C., was m 

• omm.md. <>ii llm i-land were only three air- 
te Ids — f hostM»f -M.denie.Rctinio and Heraklion 

t. andia) (.see map m page ll>:»5). For the first 
foitnniht there were many air attacks by the 
eiu-inv : our ti vv lighter aircralt had to he 
withdiawn h«*i,iusi* (»f heavy ilive-homhing 
.itt.ieks on I lu ll* l*;\st..,.an<l there;ift« r all H.A.F. 
air* raft h.id to oper.it** from Kgyptian bases. 
On M.iv 111 rame Hi,* luavy ami prolonged 
1 **inhintrot oui au-lields which pr**ceded, next 

• lav. an an Imjih** inva.sioii ot Cn*t, . The storv 
I- told m Chapter 1,">H : after 12 days of thi- 
-iim >truggi*‘..uMin-t parachuti-t- and troop- 
1, ind*Ml hv uduhi-- and trari-port pLin.-- in un- 
. ndmg -uf I * s-ion the -onihr* .feio, lou- battL*. 
.is -Mr. ciiurehill l alled it. wa- imd^ d by tin- 
I vaeuation of our siii v iving troop-. 

S,*vent..-n thousand Bnti-li and Imperial 
irooj.s vv,i,* 1 .-, lied hv our Navy fiom t hv 
-outhern -hoi., of Crete. On M.iy 2H tiien 
wa.s a withdrawal , a-t of buda Bay. and on 
June 1 an vdlicial communique told of thi* 
rvaeuation. A i.arguard of Koyal 5Iarinc^ 
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covered the retreat from Suda Bay, and of 
them 1.400 out of 2,000 in the original force 
had to be left on the Island. It wavS estimated 
that by air alone the enemy had succeeded in 
getting 25,(i00 men ashore ; his attempts at 
-eaborne transport, however, met with little 
-uccess, and about o.OOO perished in the cross- 
ing. Of the enemy's aircraft at least 250 
troop carriers were destroyed, and more than 
180 fighter and bomber aircraft. British and 
Imperial troops engaged numbered just over 
27.500. Ill addition there were about 10,000 
Greek troops, of whom about half were 
evacuated. 

The effects of this setback were grievous in 
both the political and military fields. Coming 
after the defeat in Libya and the withdrawal 
from Greece it caused Turkey to pursue a 
more cautious policy (she signed a pact with 
Germany on June 18) and weakened British 
influence with other neutrals. Our aerial and 
Naval position in the mid-Mediterranean had 
been very much impaired, and the menace to 
Malta increased. 

Conquest of Italian East Africa 

I X East Africa the first six months of 1041 
saw a rapid and methodical reconquest 
of territory from the Italians. The 
many-fronted campaign centred on the 
liberation of Haile Selassie’s Ethiopian 
Empire. In the north. Italian 
Eritrea was retaken in a brief 
campaign that began with 
the capture of the border 
outpost of Kassala (Jan. 19) 
and was completed by the 
occupation of Asmara, the 
capital, on April 1 and of 
the Bed Sea port of Massawa 
SIX days later. At Keren, 
defend^ by some 30,000 of 
the enemy, our forces sulfen d 
4,(X)0 casualties before the 
Italian-s surrendered after 
three weeks of fierce resist- 
ance. From Massawa one 
arm of the great pincers was 
now in position to thrust 
down into the enemy's strong- 
holds of Adowa, Addis Ababa 
and Amba Alagi (see map in 
p. 1665). 

The other pincers ai ni thru&t 
up northwards from Moga 
dishii. capital of Italian 
Somaliland. The southepn 
operations began with the 
taking of Kismayu, at the 
mouth of the Juba river, 
on Feh. 14 ; our forces drove through the 
enemy’s defence line along the Juba, and 
Mogadishu was taken on Feb. 25. On the 
column pushed, and was soon in Abyssinian 
territory. Jijiga was captured on March 17, 
and here, a few days later, arrived our 
troop-, which had been landed at Berbers 
on March 10 and had occupii'd Hargeisa 
on the 2(hh. 

The aii'iv’al of the Emperor Haile Selaa*?ie 
in Ahys.-inia on Jan. 15 {see chapter 164) 
had touched off the revolt of Patriots in 
the Goijam. Haile S**lassie had been in 
the Sudan since .July. Here he had met 
Colonel (later Brigadier’) Sandford, leader 
of “ Mi'j.-ion 101," charged with the organiz- 
ation t>f the Abyssinian Patriots. By mid- 
September Sandford with his small paity 
was at the hcadquaiters of the loyal chief 
Mangosha and began with him to plan 
attacks on tlie Italians. At the end ol 
November a British aircraft brought Major 
M irigate to Sukkala, iu Mangasha’s territory, 
witli Hie news tiiat a mixed Sudanese and 
Ethiopian force under British command 
would shortly enter the Gojjam. Other 


LLFTWAFFE'S ATTACKS ON ARMS TOWNS 
November 1940 to April 1941 
(Civilians killed in all raids to end of 1941*) 


Raid' f' 

• iiL'aireil 


COVENTRY 


j 1040 


NeV. II 

4'M» 

1 l‘*4l 


i A{*ril < 

::iK) 

! April In 

2« M ' 

Civilians killed 
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BIRMINGHAM 
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chiefs joined ]Vlangasha, forgetting tribal 
fends and rivalry. Soon they had under 
control large ar{*as ot the province. Jhitish 
air support aided them a great deal. By 
March 5 they had taken Biirye and weie 
hastening on against Debra Marcos. Tliey 
cut off the large enemy garrison of Gondar, 
agaiiiibt which troops from the Sudan hatl 
advanced after occuj)ying Gallabat on Jan. 
21. Gondar. however, held out until Xov. 27. 

After clearing Somaliland of the Italians 
there remained only a month and a half 
of campaigning weather before the coming 
of the gi’eat rains, but General Cunningham 
determined to strike at the enemy keypoints 
in Abyssinia. In 17 days he cov^Tcd tlie 
744 miles hetwe.-n ^Mogadishu and Jijiga : 
thereafter the way lay through the Abys- 
sinian highlands {see map in p. 1611.5). The 
Marda Pass was forced on March 24 and 
beyond was the fine mountain road to 
Harar, second city of the Empire. Another 
pa-vS was taken after a two-day battle 
and when 10 miles from the town strong 
opposition was met at the Bisidimo River, 
although Harar had by then been declared 
an open town. The town was entered on 
the 27th, and Cunningliam\ forces went on 
to Diredawa (March 30), cutting the railway 
to Jibuti. PYom here it was only 290 miles 
to Addis Ababa ; the principal obstacle 
was the Awash in its deep gorge : it was 
reached on April 3 and forded by some units 
while our engineers built a bridge. Two 
days later, when our advance forces were 
at the outskirts of the capital, they wen* 
met by an envoy waiting to surrender the 
town ; next day our troops entered. 

In o3 days General Cunningham's force 
had covered 1,725 miles. Although the 
capital had been occupied there were several 
large enemy armies to be hunted down 
and destroyed. Amba Alagi was now tin* 
chief objective, and between it and Addi^ 
Ababa was De.ssie, where also was a big 
Italian force. But now the northern arm 
of the great pincei'S. constituted by Major- 
General Platt's force, came into operation. 
Platt had taken Massawa four days aftei 
the fall of Addis Ababa. Des sie was taken 
hy Cunningham’s men on April 26 after the 
ii'.'i'cest battle of the entire campaign, and the 
Italian C.-iii-C.. the Duke of Aosta, flew 
<'n to Amba Alagi. a mountain stronghold 
more than 10,0()O feet higli. Imiieycombcd 
witli caves and gallrri**'. 


Aosta Surrenders at Amba Alagi 

I’lalt’.', troop.s readied Amba Alagi before 
the army from Addis Ab.ab.a, and had the 
lion’s -vliar'- of the tight for the mountain 
|"■‘ak itself. Invested tioni both north 
and .“’outii by May 13. the fate of Ambd' 
Al.igi was settled. Tlie Duke of Aosta 
'' lit to iiKiuire our terms on the 16th, and 
fi'gotiations began. The capitulation took 
'■fleet on tile 19th. Other centres of resist- 
ance Were subjugated iu turn : Wolchefit. 
after a live months’ siege, on Sept. 20 : 
tondar, the l.cst stronghold, on Xov. 27. 

iu th(* Axi- plan for 1911 the overrunning 
"f fir<**'ce and A’ugoslavia formed part of a 
\Mde -'Cheino for driving the British out ot 
the Mediterranean and the Middle P'ast. 
Alter ('rrei*ce and Crete had been seized by 
'lie aim ot the Axis pincei-s Cyprus was to 
t’*' tile next objective. A r<*v<>lt in Iraq, witli 
Axi- support^ was to pave the way for a 
Gentian drive through .Syri.i agaimt Eg\pt. 
hommel's army in Libya \\a>, to eoii'-titute 
Gie other aim of the pincers, and between 
G\en\ Egypt was to V>e grij)j>ed and the de* 
ff’nding aimios destroyed. But Itommel was 
on the Egyptian frontier, and prompt 
timely action in Ir.n} and S\Tia foiled 
ihe Axis designs in th<>>e countries-. 


How Axis Intrigues in Iraq were Foiled 

O x Jan. .31 tlie Imqi Premier, Rashid 
Ah al-Gailani, resigned. With four 
Iraqi army commanders he had foi 
"omo time been intriguing with the Germans. 
On April 3 Rashid All turned out the 
Regt'iit and seized power. Though lie allowed 
the entry of British tiVH>ps at Ba-ra on 
April 17. he oppo-.ed tin* 1. Hiding of fiiither 
troops 10 days later. An Iraqi army 
surrounded the British airfield and .station 
at Habbani\a and prevented aiicraft from 
taking ofl. Dn May 1 the Iiciqis shelled 
Flabbaniya and attempted to bomb the 
air station. On Alay 3 tlie R. V.E. bombetl 
the rebel forces, and on tlii'- day Rashiil Ah 
proclaimed a “ holv struggle for the independ- 
ence of Iraq " ; lie alsu appealed to G<‘iinany 
for aid. (It was not till the L7th that the 
Axis beg.in to -end aitcr.iff into Iiaq. using 



MUCH CRITICIZED CHURCHILL 
TANK 

The A 22 tank was designed for the defence 
of Britain against an expected invasion and 
built without extensive trials of a pilot 
model Later it was modified for oflensive 
work overseas and proved its worth as a 
heavy infantry arm in Egypt and Tumsia. 

Here it is on trial over rough country. 
Photo, PntiJ^h Ojffiri'af C,ftn,i Copi/ntjhf 

Syrian airtiehis eii rout**.) Dm- forces had 
seized the airport, dock an-a ami pc»wrr 
station at Ba^sra. where i-einfin-eoaients from 
India soon began to arrive. Britisli tr«xip- 
also came in from J’ah^sline. 

British troops clcnreil ILihhaniya of 
n*bels on Alay S : tin* Ir.nps retired to 
Falliija and Rainadi. W** e.iptured Falluia 
on May 20. but in tlie <mlv serious action bv 
the rebels th**y count**r-atfaeked on tiie 22ml 
and reached the outskirts «»f the town h<*fore 
being defeat**d : they withdrew to Khan 
Nuqta. on tlie way to Baglulad, where on the 
2Sth th*‘y **ngag*Ml ami ilefe.itcd. At 

Kamadi tlie garn-on ofleri'd small resistance 
befine retiring. It was el«*ar to tli** i-i bel 
headers that little help was to coim* fi’om 
(h.rrnany. ami *>n the 3otli Rashid A!i H**w 
to Iran. Next day an armistic** was signed, 
and on .Tune 1 .nir timips eiiten d Baglulad. 
The R**g**nt )iad r**turned, ami on Jum* t 
a new Governnuait was forim*d, under Said 
Jamil Madfai. An indieation of the dLa-ter 
that might have followed fmin a h'S-^ vigoious 
police oil our part is g;v. n by the f.ur tltat 


tlio Iraqi rebels had seizeil tlie Bi iti'-h-ow neil 
‘•ilfields at Kirkuk, and simt off tlie pipe 
line to Haifa in Pale-tine; also th(‘y re- 
opened tlu* i>ip<* lim* to Tripoli in Syria, wliicli 
after the fall of France had been closed. An 
oil oiitj)ut of sev**ral million tons p*M‘ annum 
would have been lost to Britain had the revolt 
-ucee<‘tl«‘<i. (Sr4’ (’liapt*‘i 165.) 

Freeing Sjria from Axis Control 

V ii HY autlionties in the mnnd.ited 
territory of Syria had jiermitted Axi- 
intiltratioii. and It was cl*‘,ir that Syna 
was intemh'd to be .a stag** in the att.i< k (»n 
Egypt. On May 15. atlei Axi- .nreralt on 
the way to aid Rashid Ali in Iraq h.id mad** 
use of Syrian airliekis. the R.A.F. atiacke*! 

.1 number of Syrian aer* 'dromes ami ih--tioyeii 
German and Italian aircraft on the ground 
th«*r**. Lati-r. in a^-rial comb, it'-. Axis 
[Janes w*‘re broiiglit down both in Syria and 
in Tr.iq. Britisli and Imperial tioops w**r*‘ 
marshalled on the border, umh-r (ien*‘ral 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. t*>g»-ther with a 
Fr<-e French contingent cumin, imled hy 
Leneral Catroux. On Jum* .s th<*y enler***l 
s^ i-ja ; the course ot opi *1 at ton-, over vnv 
ihtlicult country, is slidun m the n iiei ni.ip 
m p- 16s6. Tht* main »lef<‘nce line of fh«* 
N'icliy forces stretclu'd from Kiswe. S. of 
Damascus, to the coast at Sulun. Farther 
iioi t h. .ilong the Dainuur i'i\ei'. tlwre was 
aiiotlier str*)ng def»'ne«- hue. Om* of oiir 
cijiimns advanced by D*t,i .md Sheikh 
Miskine against Kiswe. with ]).inias(Us as 
the objective: nnotlnu' followetl the* \alh*y 
between .Mt. H'Tmuii and the Lebanon rang*' : 
a thiril ;nlvanc('d along th*' coast ro«i<l 
bf.-twf(*n till' L*‘hanon r.ing*' and the mm, with 
Bi'irut as th*- obiecliv**. .\fter the fiist f*'W' 
day- lighting became lieree and tli«* Vicliy 
troops mad*' lu'avy count*‘r-nttacks, K/ra, 
Kuneitra ami Ki-swe chang**d hand-? three 
tiiiH's; M*'!') Ayoun proved a liard nut to cra<‘k. 

Our Mglit-h.iml column entere*i Damascus 
on Jum* 21 : Ji zzin. on tlu* Sidon-Kisw** line, 
had f.dh n on June 15. and Kiswe and Sidon 
also wan'e taken hy our forces. On .Fune 22 
a column of Britisli ami Arab troops from 
Iraq r*'aclied I^ilmyra. which was tbieat**ned 
al-o l*v Fi'i*** French units who had pu.shed up 
fiom Damascus. An Indian c*iluinn from Iraq 
nia*h* contact at Sukhne witli I'.atrol- of tlm 
Palmyra column. P.dmyra surremh'red on 
.Inly 3. Mer] Ayoun. in th*'* central sector, 
was retaken Irom the i-neiny on Jum* 21. 
Th** *'m'iny line on the I>amour \va.- tak**n 
hy Australian tovees by a naval 

bombardment on .July Jb and our tioops 
advanc'd to within live miles of B*‘irut. 
On the pith the Vicliy commamh'r, (M-m*ral 
Dent/.. ask«‘d for an armi'-tic**. ami on tin* 
11th till* ■' c*‘ase lire ” was sounded. So tlu* 
t* iritoiies of .Syria and the Lehani-)n cairn* 
under Allii'd control. In due coui-se both 
H‘c»‘iA'ed ind*‘p*‘nd*‘nce. (.s’cc pag<* 1691.) 

Britain and Russia Take Action in Persia 

I T K to ouiitiiuii- licro th-' .^torv 

of'Allii'il measures to j>rotoct our Jliildle 
lOast.-ru iiiter.'sts, since .\xis iiitrigu.'s 
.111(1 (ipei-ations in Iran (I’ei-sia) luul lieeii 
eoins on for many nioiillis, conenrrciitly witli 
tiermaii marliinations in Iraq ami Syria. 
Itritain and Itussia liad made many protects 
against German inliltration and the en- 
eonragenient of snliveisive activities nn 
f’ersian territory. Since all remoiirt ranee 
acliieved nothing. Britisli and Indian trooi>-. 
entered Peivia nn .Viigiist 2.") from Ba-ra. 
An Indian forc.> capture,! .Vhadan inland, 
where was the great ieli,,erv of tin- Angl..- 
Iraman Gomiiaiiy. wliile otlier forces took 
Bandar Shapin'. In the north Soviet 
eolimnis adianeed into I’ei-sia towards 
Ardelnl ami Tabriz. Anotln r Bnti^li force 



Pfp^ia from Kliaiiikin. on llic Iiaq 
borii'T. {St'f ina|) in p. 1S50.) 

Att« r a cli.uip' of (.Jovernineiit, on Aiigu-'t 
poacn u riv put out from ToIaTan. 

and on S<‘pt. <> a |)rovi>ioiial ''fttlmnrnt 
vva-^ iiKicrd with tlic Allu"-. Put tin- Sliah''^ 
( «o\ rriirm'nt wa> •sh>\\ in r\p<*llni^ Axi-* 
national" and clo-'int; «‘many la-^atum". 
On Sept. Id t!m Shall abdicated in t.iMua- of 
hi" son. tin* Ci'own PriiK-c. and "at i"hu't or> 
i"."iM.in(‘(“" wt-rc to tin Alin*.". Hiitisli 

and S^Airt colnniM" h.nl nnd at Ka'/vin, Sh”) 
mill*" N.W. of 'roln ran. on August dl ; on 
Sopt. h) th«-\ ad\,ima‘d to the out"kirts <jf 
tin- l^•l■"la 11 ra pit < 1 1 so a" t o w a t rli t In - rounding 
up ot Axis agont". On tin- I'Jth t rn‘> 
-idt-i'i-d 'r«‘ln-ran. hut woin withdrawn 

not I'uig ait* iw, lid". l!ailwa\ and land 
[oul'-s to South Itussi.i Urn- takrii in hand 
and nun h unpioX'-d. and "oon a stirain oi 
"Uppln-" was llouing noitliwariis to our 
Min-". 'I'ln- oil "Upplii"' h.nl hrm snh- 
guard'-il. and with this op>-r.ition in 1‘ri‘sia 
thr i-iiriny's load to tin- I!a"t had hrm 
hlorki-d Moi-ioNri- Ihit.iin ua" no\% in 
dirri'l rout Hi with Ku""M and Turkr\ 

(kifUe of the Atlantic 

T ow Mills thr rlld ot I•^'hruar\ flitlrl 
annouhl rd tin- lirginning of a in-u 
I -boat olh'Usnr. A Wrrk or t Wo latrl 
tlnir wa" n.-U" o| thr (Irini.in liatllr"hip" 
Srhai nhoi"t ’ and * (lurnriiaii ’ at i<ug<- 
III thr Atlantm; whrn "iglitrd hy ainuall 
honi '■ \»k Uoyal ’ tin’ rnrms wais.hip" 
fli.ingi'd roiiisr and niadr for Pn-"!, wln-rr 
thr tdni"rnau" went into di\ do( k. At 

oni'n thr hig ships hri-anir fin- (aigrt for 
iin'nssunt attack hy ponihi-r Command. In 
.fulv fhr ' Srhartdini'st ’ "lippnl aw.is to f,.i 
1 ’alln‘r, nr.it I,.i Pm-lnllr, hut hu- (wo da\" 
ind a night our honiliri's .ittackrd hotli I.a 
l*al(nr and Pn-sf. imui'iiug conshlrra fdr 
losses. Soon thr ” Si ha niliotst ’ ga\r up 
thr attempt to hfrak out into the Atlanti* 
and i< turned to Ihrsf. wlinr she. (oo. went 
into dry ilnrk. 

\fra nw llllr ( here had hri n <l hig-ship hat 1 1-- 
in inid'Atlantn’. On May 2d the new 
(b-rm.in hattlrshi]) • Ihsinaick ” and tin- 
lira\N ( rnisri " i»iin/, Kugrn ” were sighti-d 
otl tlir N \V roast of Ireland, and British 
wai'ships were ronrmt rated from all fpiartrrs, 
11. \1 ■ Hood engaged tile enemy on (he 

2Ith, and after a sliort artioii was hit nrai 
onr of in i turr»-t.s and sunk • tin- Pnnre ol 
W.tles ■■ w.M slightly d. imaged. The Orrman 
ships got aw.iy w»s.tw.-u*d. tlien -iout]!. and 
linally tinned rastward. Torpedo aircraft 
from II. Ms. • N’ntorious” attarke<l soon 
dtrr mi<hla> on the 2.*>th aiwl .si'ored a hit. 
but rout. let with the eiirmy was tln-i, lost 
until, at lo..’,o ;i ni. on Mav 2d. a ('nfnhna 
thing boat .ig.un spotted the ’ Pisinarck 
ah«>ut miles \\'. of Land’s Knd. (Tin* 

“ Pnn/. Lugm " had tied to Brest during the 
previous night ) Tin- s,M'ond of two torpedo- 
plane .itt.irks tiorn Ark Hov.al ’ — at 7. .do 
p.m. on t he 2bit h — damaged tin* ‘ Pisinaick 

and rut down her <1. Next morning 

(.Ma\ 27) the hatth-ships ’* King (leorgr V 
and ' Hodney ” came up and slu'lled the 
rin‘m> "ilrncing hep guns : ^hr wn.s finished 
fdl hy torpedoes tired hy tin- cruiser ” Di^rset- 
shire.’ (Nt'f Chapter 17d ) 

The Cnited states N.av\ was patrfilhng thr 
Wi^trrn Atlantic, under ordei-s to warn 
prac«*ful sliipping of threatenni attack out- 
side the coinhat zone. On May 21 tin* tii->t 
American ship to he torpedoi’il in this wai 
met her tall. She was tin* '• Rohm .Moor." 
sunk h\ .1 C-hoat. ell route to South Africa. 
In May Pnti"h "hipfung loss*", rose to a total 
of dJSO.oiMi tons gras.s. but fell next month to 
22S,UUb tori-s ; monthly publication of losses 
was discontinueil after June In .Tuh 


AnuTKan Xaval forces occupied Iceland, and 
the L.S Xavy was thereafter ordtTcd to take 
steps> to protect commuiiicatioiLs in the 
approaches between Iceland and the U.S.A. 
Following the torpedoing of tin* American 
(iL-stroyer (Jreer ’’ off Iceland on Septomhei 
4 Pre.sideiit Roosevelt ordereil tin* Xavy to 
“ shoot liist.” Ill Xoveinher the Xrutrality 
Art was revised to permit the arming of U.S. 
inrrehantiuen and to allow I'.S. ships to 
enter belligerent z»»nes. Rut before another 
month America was hei-self a helligereiit 


Germany Strikes at Russia 

T hk Berman attack on Russia at dawn oi, 
•Inne 22 was made with the advantage 
ol sin-|ni"e. and not till the moi ning was 
l.ii ad\.tnM-d <h<l the Sox h*t Amhas"a<lor in 
Pt*rhn i«-i*t-i\** fiom Kihhentiop a Xote. 
datetl the day l«-loie. announcing that Ger- 
manx xxas at war xvitli tin* Sovn-t. Stalin 
must haxe la-en axxaie of c<‘itatn mas" niox'C- 
inent" of Geiinan foi'ce". aiul uhxiously 
placed little triut m hi" quond.ini ally's good 
faith hut at almost the last iiuunent tin* 
G» rinaii High Command executed a gigantic 
traust*-! of iii*-n and Wi-apons. in whieh more 
than a halt ol th«* main huct* w.is mox'ed to 
the- not them si-<*tm*. Sox'n-t tro<ips ha<l been 
ina"S4‘d to n*p4‘l an expected Gei*man drixt* 
lotln-S.F from Lublin towaids the I'kraine ; 
an<*thei laig** Russian force xxas ass<-mblcd 
near Pi,ilxM*>k, ami a third near .Minsk : had 
the (b-rinan attack tak^-n the expected course 
the"e two latter armies xxtuiM liave boon m 
position to "trike at the enenix llatik 

'flien* Were (hn-** simult.ineou" «*ne!n,x 
1 hi U"t " : \'on Le*‘b ( nort hern "<*rt*u ) mx'aded 
Litlui.inia and Igitvia reaching Dvinsk on 
the .7th day and crossing the Dvina on July 1. 
«>n which <lay Riga xxas captured. In LD 
diix.- towatd" L«‘ningiad h<* was "**(-<»nded bx 
Finnish tioops .ulvnncing from Karelia in a 
rnox** intemled to dixa-rt Ru"si.ui force". 
.Viiotln'i* factor \n tin* north was an attack hy 
to-rman troops in tin* Munnausk aiea. 

I ho-atening tin- Aietic port where aid from 
Britain xx*»uld leai li tin* Soviet. In tlie cen- 
ti.d s.ctor tin* nrmn.'s of Von Bock, consti- 
tutmg tin* main enemy force, advanced 
through tin* B.ii.inovich gap north of the 

I'npet mai-shes towanis .Min"k. which tliev 

r«'ache<l on July L 

In the south Von Rundsteill's arnu(*s had 
as ohjectixos Kiev, capital of the Fkraine. 
.tml the naval ha"e" !►( (ld*‘S"a and Xikolayev. 
A furtln*t larg**t w.i" tin- Dnnetz hasm. 
Larg*' Ku""i.iri .irmies ha<l he* n encireled m-.-ir 
Bialystok and .Minsk, and Soviet losses had 
h<*'(i x.-rx heavv. The rate (d the German 
adxanee in the vital central secloi had been 
20 mil. " p. i- .la>. By the third we* k of the 
c.uiipaign the dt'fenders geiu-rally were 
standing along the Stalin Line, xxhere were 
the main delen.siv,- fiositions. The buth-r 
/*»ne *.f fbrnier I7.h"h territory had been 
almost ( omph'teix oxa-rrun by the enemy. 


second »a>c of German Offensive 

V ON Lkeb wu" halted in tlie third week le 
Russian rounter-attacks n,.,,r tLtrov 
around .Minsk there was strong opposi 
lion, and also m the region of Xovogra* 
\ olyn."k. S. of the ITi[)et inaishes. \ lull wa 
■soon lollowe*! hy a second xxaxe of the eneiu' 
oth-nsive which, though at onlv hall the "p*-,.; 
of the first gn-at adx ance. earrl.-d the (.,-rman- 
to the outskirts of Smolen"k in tlie centra 
"ei-tor ;iml at other \ujmU f»en(>tiated tin 
Stahii Lim*. Such breaks, however, wen 
often rheck.*d hy tin* lim* st.ind made bx 
encircled or isolated S*,vnt formation«^ whirl 
frequently turrnd tiie table" upon tin 
invaders. Another cardinal factor m tin 
campaign was the " scorched earth' policv 
called for by Stalin on July 11 and vigorou.si; 
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ap])lied by Russian cix’ilians. With it must 
be coupled the remarkable support by 
“ partisans ” or guerilla groups. 

Fall of Smolensk 

T in: enemy reached the outsku‘t.« of 
Smolensk by the middle of July and 
was held up there for a month, the 
toxvn being ex'acuated by Soviet troop" 
about Aug. 10. In the north there xvas a 
fierce struggle in the region of Pskov, S. of 
Lake P<*ipus. In the south the right flank 
of the Sox'iet army under Budyonny had 
been expose*d by the enemy crossing of the 
upper Dniester, but Von Rundstedt’s forces 
Were still some miles from Kiev. Latci 
the enemy forced a crossing of the Dniestej 
near its mouth and occupied all Bessarabin. 
Budyonny retired to the Bug river, and 
Xikolayev was abandoned on August lo. 
The Bug line was untenable and a retreat to 
the Dnieper xva" carried out. 

In the north ^'on Loeb drove Soviet 
forces out of Estonia and took the navtil 
bases on the coast. For the present Soviet 
tioops held the line of the liver Xarva and 
pievi-nted a German advance N. of T.ak'- 
Peipus, hut nevertheless the situation of 
Leningrad xx'as serious. Such was the general 
position by the middle of August. (See map 
iu page 1^22.) Despite great gains ot 
territuiy the Germans had failed to scciii'- 
a decbion. 

One of the gravest drawbacks of the 
■situation \va.s the loss of the railway xvbii.h 
run's south from Leningrad to the Rumanian 
border ; from Xovograd Volynsk it wa" 
connected to Kiev, and there was a trunk 
line running to Gomel (just inside Rusdan- 
held territory) and Ktemenchug, witli con- 
nexion to Kharkov {.vcc map, p. 1822.) Thi" 
necessitated taking the long route N. via 
Kharkov, Orel and Moscow to Leningrad 
Tlic corresponding gain to the enemy wo" 
immon^e. On August 19 the German-? 
c.iptureii Gomel, and thus gained a railwav 
connexion xxith Bryansk; heavy attack" 
for nearly a fortnight enabled them to 
approacli towards Bryansk, but they were 
driven back by Russian counter-alfacks. 

(.>n tile chores of the Gulf of Finland Vun 
Lei-h made contact xvith the outer Leningrad 
drfencos. crossing the river Xarva and takinc 
Kingisepp towards the end of August. Hi- 
right wing reached Novgorod, and othei 
fouiiations thrust against Staraya Russa . 
lh(-"e oj)i-ratioiLs threatened the direct railwax 
link between Leningrad and Moscow 
hinnish force,s in Karelia increased thou 
pressure. At the end of August the Russian" 
withdrew Irom the ports of Tallinn ami 
Baltiski, and the whole of Estonia fell into 
enemy hand.-^. On September 8 Von Leoh 
took Schlirsselburg, and also reachetl tiio 
Neva east of Leningrad ; the iMnns advanced 
to tile rix'er Svir. A Russian attack from 
tile \aldai hills m(*t xvith indifferent succe.'-". 
but hy Sept. 12 the tirst snoxxfjill had come 
and it must have been clear to the German" 
that only by a prolonged siege could they 
hope to take Leningrad. Enemy pressure 
e.i"ed oil : the garrison made many bold ami 
''piritoil offen.six't‘S. in which armoiirc<i 
trains played a great part. Oesel island, iu 
tlie Gulf of Riga, fell about Sept. atfei 
a prolonged res.i",tanc(*. (See man in p- 
iSdb.) 

In the Smolensk region Timcxsln-nko tia'k 
fterman yiositirnis at Yelnia, i~> miif's ea^t of 
the city (mid-September). In other attack- 
he deteated Guderian's tank force and checked 
the en(*my adxanee towards B^xan^k. 
whicii formed part of the German operation" 
against Moscow. The capital xvas the centre 
of a circle of armament and supply industrie~ 
uith an area of about a thousand square 



miles. Supplies of coal and steel, with fuel 
for motor vehicles and engines, had to he 
brought from the L'kraine. so that the rail- 
way south of Kharkov and farther was 
indispensable. Arrangements for getting 
''Uppiies from the east were not yet in full 
swing. 

German October Offensive 

O N October 2 Hitler started his “ new and 
decisive” offensive, directed mainlv 
against Moscow, but with strong 
attacks also in the Crimea and tlio Ckiaine 
Soviet troops evacuated Bryansk on the 
12th. and Vyazma next day. The Germans 
'■laimed to have encircled large Russian 
armies, and they did, in fact, get to within 
0(1 miles of Moscow by October 12. The fall 
of Kaluga was claimed, and on the 15th that 
uf Kalinin, on the Upper Volga. By the 
Ibtli. when the olfeiisive had begun to slow 
down, fighting was raging at Malo Yaro- 
"lavets, at Mozhaisk, and m ar Volokolamsk. 
The weather was worsening, and rain and 
sleet had turned the roads into deep mud 
which mechanized vehicles found it difficult 
tu traverse. Thus this Urst great oilensive 
against Moscow petered out. There was a 
'itrong attempt to capture Tula, and 
Xovember 2 the Germans entered Kursk. 

Improved weather in the middle of the 
mouth made communjcation.s easier, and 
Hitler ordered another attempt to capture 
Moscow before winter put a stop to normal 
military operations. It appeared that ho 
nent against the opinion of his generals, 
hut political considerations must have out- 
weighed military arguments. .Soon after 
the middle of November fighting flared up 
yet more fiercely at Tula. Volokolamsk and 
Kalinin : on the 22nd the enemy reached 
Klin, and Tula was by-passed to tiie east. 
From Mozhaisk and Malo Yaroslavcts direct 
attack.^ upon Moscow were made, and by tfie 
brginnirig of December the German.s won- 
uithiii 15 miles of the capital in one region. 

The weather grew worse again after the 
t'‘inporary improvement, and in face also of 
the heroic resistance of Moscow and the 
defending armies Hitler had to call off hi« 
"‘‘cond attempt. 

On the Leningrad sectoi the earlier onset 
"f winter had slowed down the enemy, but 
the city was bombed frequently and bora 
bardod by long-range artillery. The freezing 
ef the marshes allowed Von Leeb to invest 
' ^'en more closely the defence perimeter of 
b' nmgrad. At the end of November Tikhvin, 
on the all-important Vologda railway, was in 
borman hands. It was recaptured on 
December 8, one of the prizes in a Russian 
'■ounter-offensive thou set in motion along 
Oie entire front. 

Budyonny Falls Back 

/~\n the Dnieper, where by August 18 tlie 
forces of Von Rimdstcdt and Budyonny 
Were face to face, the bridge-head of 
* iicrkosy (where the Gomel-Odessa railway 
the river) was taken by the German^ 
un August 22. Shortly after entry into the 
outskirts ot Dnepropetrovsk wa.s claimed, 
and on the 28th the Russians blew up the 
'■(i<n‘inous dam forming part of the power 
-b'ltion which supplied the Dt>nefz basin. 

great pincers movement again*<t Kiev, in 
^'fiioh both Bock and Rundstt'dt cooperated, 
began with the capture of Chernigov {S(» 
r'liles N.E.) by Von Bock’s group on Sept. 12 : 
bnndstedt's force struck from the N.W. and 
3nd took Krcmenchug on Sept. 14. 
f rousing both the Desna and the Dnieper 
''U wide fronts, the Germans converged 
'Xound Kiev, which tlie Russians evacuated 
"u tin* 2l.'5t. Connexion with Kharkov wa.s 
by a German tliruat from Krernenchug 
towards Poltava. 


Budyonny seemed to have delayed his 
evacuation of Kiev too long to marshal 
sufficient reserves for the defence of Khai kov, 
though the enemy did not at once drive 
against this important industrial centre. A 
threat also to Ro.stov was imminent, and a 
German force was advancing to the Sea of 
Azov. Odessa was by-pas>sed for the time 
being, and did not fall until Oct. 16; the 
near-by naval base of Nikolayev was 
evacuated by Soviet lroop.s on Aug. 17. and 
the Black Sea Fleet then made its chief Liu?e- 
at Sevastopol and Xovoio'.sisk. TheGerman*^ 
claimed on Sept. 22 that Budonuy’s main 
army was encircled cast of Kiev, but on the 
contiary this commander got away perhap.^ 
a third of his lorce-' behind the Don. where 
also were brought (by sea) (loops evacuate4l 
from Odessa and Nikolayev. 

Conquest of the Crimea 

T he Germans made a parachute attack on 
the Crimea on Sept. 25. followed two 
d.ays later by an as.sault from the sea. 
But the big offensive d'd not oegin till Oct. 2. 
in time with that again.>st Moscow and another 
along the coa>-l of the .Sea of Azov. Bud- 
vonny counter-al(acke<l the co<astal forci*^ in 
an attempt to help the defence of the Crimea, 
but Melitopol fell on Oct. 6. Mariupol on the 
I4th. and Tagamog on Oct. 22 (sec map. 
page IS41). The retreating Russians made a 
strong stand in front of Rostov, but tlii-* 
town v\as captured by *<bock troops under 
Von KleUt on Nov. 22; even then tlu* 
Gennaiis wore unable to cross tiie Don. The 
Crimea was isolated by (he ,\7ov advance, 
and there wort‘ r<‘porcusxioiis farther north, 
where Kharkov wa.s (list stripped of mo'^t o( 
its plant and machinery ami tlion abandoned : 
the Germans claimed its capture on Ocl. 24. 

The G<‘rman attack on Porckop. at the 
neck of land joining the Crimean peninsula 
to the mainland, was made with dive- 
bombers and tanks, aided by masses of 
artillery ; on Oct. 25* the enemy broke 
through and soon overran the Crimea. The 
last of the Soviet force at Kerch was got 
away on Nov. 20 : Sevastopol held out. At 
the end of October the Rus.sian Command 
ivas reorganized : Timohlienko reljeve<l 
Budyonny on the southern front ; Zhukov 
took over command of both nortlicrn and 
central fronts. To Voroshilov (formerly on 
N. front) and to Budyonny was given tln' 
task of organizing and training the new 
reserve armies. 

Hitler Calls Off (he Offensive 

O N Nov. 28, a few days before Hiti»*r 
called off the German offensive for 
the winter. Timochenko <leliv«‘r<*d ,i 
powerful counter-attack on Von Kleist 
forces holding Hostov. drove out tlm enemy, 
and pursued him to Taganing. Within a day 
or two Riicsian troops all along the vast battle 
line were thriLsting back the <*iiciiiy. Tikhvin, 
a.s we liave cei*n, was recaptured on Dec. .s ; 
Klin and Kalinin (central sector) on the 15th • 
Volokolamsk on the 20th, and Kaluga 10 
days later. In the Crimea tlie Black Sea 
Fleet landed troops wlio retook Kerch and 
Fcodosia on Dec. 20. On Doc, 12 Von B(»ck 
was replaced by List, and a week later Hith r 
him.self took over the supreme command from 
Von Braucliit.sch. In a speech on Jan. 20, 
1042, Hitler said his reason for taking over 
the command was that he wished respon- 
sibility to rest on himself alone now that they 
had had to change to the defensive. Throe 
months later lie added more details, and said. 

• We have now succeeded in wai-ding off for 
ever the threatening disaster.” He spoke of 
a winter such as had not Iiecn known oven 
in tliose parts for 140 years : in a few day'> 
the thermometer dropped from zero C. to 
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minus 47 degrt'cs. Four weeks earlier (Iian 
was expected all further operations ended. 
Therefore there was a backward movement 
in a general line stretching fj-oin Taganrog 
to Lake Ladoga. “ We have rnastiTed a fate 
that broke another man 130 ye.irs agt). ' wa- 
another sentence from this apologia. 

Malta and the Mediterranean 

T he island of Malta playeil a gri'at role in 
air and sea operation*' dui-ing the 
second half of 1041 ; from a vulnerable 
biustion it cam(‘ to be a incwt important sally- 
port from which l)oinb(‘i*s went out to attack 
Axis convoys and to hammer Italian ports. 
A big fighter force Wit' built u}) to prot(H't 
Malta and afford help to BntLb convovs. 
Though many (lerman anriaft weie with 
drawn after tlie opening of Hith’r'-' earnpaign 
m Russia the island wa^ continually attacki‘d 
by air : a solitary attempt to br< ak in by 
K-boats and one-man Uu pedo-bnat*' at tlie 
end of July was fiU'.trated. Bv the first week 
in .\ugiLst Malta had liad 773 raids ; on 
Nov. 30 it had its l.OOOfh ateit. Then- were 
even more air attacks after the beginning 
t>f Aucliinleck s ]a!»van (•(len*'ive m mid 
November, and (in raiiN were made 
during tlie seven davs Die. 21-31. I>uniig 
November bombeis, based on Malta droiiped 
over a million bombs on enemy targets, and 
the island's fighters desti(>\ed 23 t'jieiny air- 
ciaft m the viemity of the island. 

The tale of our Na\al suci’esses in the 
M(Mliterranenn is a reinaikahl** one. Our 
Convoys got through witli sfight losses. One 
f.ugi* cr)nvoy was attacked l»y submarines 
«*n the night July 22, and h\ torpedo- 
plam*.s next morning. An aeiiai torpedo hit 
H.M. disstroyer “ Fe.irless,' wlindi b.ul to be 
"Unk. K-lmals and dive- bom bei-s continued 
the attack during July 21. but all tlie slfips 
reached port, one heing damaged. Our lo.s.ses 
were the “ Fearless” and six naval aircraft, 
a cruiser and a ^iostroviT being damaged, 
{See p. lSfi4.) 

.^t the end of September H.M. S. “ Nelson ' 
was hit by torpedo wliih* covering anothei 
important convoy. On tin* second day of the 
attack Italian naval units were ene«»untered, 
but could not be brought to battle. Kleveii 
Axis ships were torpedoed by our submarines 
(announced Oct. 5): thr^-e move were 
attacked on the 1 Itb and aiudher sunk on 
the 22nd ; tliroe supply ships fell xictinis ti» 
our submarim's on Nov. 5. On No\. s ten 
supply ships were attacked S. of Taranto : 
niin‘ Were sunk .iml another set on file. Two 
of the ♦‘scorting em*my di'stroyers weie sunk 
and one damag«*d ; later a snbinaiine Ifit 
two other dc.stroyers, one of which was seen 
to sink. On the lllli our under-walir craft 
sank four enemy tioopslnps and two sailing 
ships ; on the 23rd a cruiser was torpi'dned. 
a destroyer hit ami probably sunk. an<l two 
"iipply ships torpedot'd. 

Our surface patrols sank two Italian "iippl) 
sliips on Nov. 25. while on the first day of 
December a forct* under (’aptain Agiiew. of 
il.M.S. •' Auror.i.” sank a ilestroyer. a huge 
tanker, and a supply ship. On the 12tli a 
British di^stroyii* j'atrfj .sank two cruiseTs. 
and an K-boat of! Pantellaria and daniageti 
a torpedo-boat. Other sijbinanne successes 
during this evt'ntful period W4 *ti‘ the sinking 
of tliiee (and perhaps of thiee more) sUppK 
sliips on Dec. 15 and of six otliers on tlie 23rd.' 
The destruction (.f the Italian submarine 
Amiuiraglio ( araeeiolo was annoimeetl 
on Dec. 17, 

On the other side of the account we lia\e 
to record the .sinking of the old lait \aluabb* 
battk'sliip “ Barliam " by V-boat on Nov. 25 
and of tht‘ small cruiser " (bdalea " in 
December. In the Western Mediten-anean 
thiTc Was the grievous loss of tlie anejall 



raiLU i ■■ Ark Royal ' on Nov. 11 : 

'Va-> torp(‘(lni‘d lata in th<‘ aft<Tnooii of the 
Rlth. and "ank nf\t nioiJiinjr uhilr undei 

low. t Sf i |i. 1 Mid ) 

The IJb>an Offensive of November 

G dNKkM. U'vvi'.l.T. was appointed C.-in-l ' 
Iiidi.i on .liih 1. (*lianu:in;i l»lace> with 
(ieia-ral Sn- ('laiuh* AueianJfck. who 
t ook o\ t-r t he M iddle ( ’< Miiinarul. l*'i oiii 

.hiiy onwarcU llie 'I’ohruk K-'Ji’i-'on mad*- 
ni.uiy ■'ortii*'^ iiiid hai'a'^''*‘d the iiivc-^tin^ 
force (inuNll y It aliaiw). KNew lu re t lier<* w as 
little .ictivitv, until, in mid-September, a 
small enemy t<nik iorce came uji against oui 
adv.nice torce'^ mi tlie frontier, wa’-. cliecked. 
and '>oon withdrew. Amund 'robruk tlu-ie 
wei«‘ nian\ encountei-x a- oui nij'ht patioh 
Uoilied tlie bt‘''iegin^ troO]iN. ainl .it oix- time 

till* (orni.in" ii>eil tank-^ in count er-actioii 
at ni^lit. In t he midiJle ( »| Ot'loher t Ikto wa" 
a c)a"h on tlie frontier witli enejnv .irmourcsl 

<‘a I's. 

V Rrili"li oljeii-^ive opened on the ni^ht oi 
Nov. 17-lS, wlien the Ki^hth Army undei 
(leneral ('unninj:hrim attacked along the line 
Soil uni -.larahuh. ('I'hat "unie night Com- 
m.indo troop" luul iii.ide a daring attack on 
(tominelA H.(i. iu the ile^evt. iitH) mile" 
ni"ide tlie (Mieniy hm*".) 'I’o a depth of 50 
mih " our forces peiietrateil lahya, and on the 
null atlv.incod units took Sidi Ui*7,egh. There 
tollowed a grr.it tank battle in this area, and 
the 'robruk garrison reinloiced bv tank" 
landed b\ tlie Navy, sallied out toward" 
sidi Ue/egh. Till" focal point changed hand" 
several times, ami w,i" taken from ttie en<*my 
hv a S<iuth African luigade on the 2(Uh : 
on the ‘J'Ird tin." hiigade. .short of ammu- 
nition. was ovt'i'w helmed b,\ Itomniel s tank". 
tieiieMl Auchinleck. presunuililv dissatisfied 
with the turn of events, replaced (leiu*r.ol 
('unningham Iw Major-dencral Ritchie <ui 
the lUith. .\iichinlcck. in an Older of the 
Day two »lavs earlier, had told tin* Iiiglith 
\rniv : .Mr.ick and pursue. All out every- 

where.” Roiuiiicl m.ide a siirpii"iiig 
iiiaiio.-us If Mil the 'ilth, sending a .strong 
raiding cnlumii ovii tin* Kgyptian frontier; 
though It lost many t.inks it turneil and took 
our troojis 111 the rear. All along tlie frontier 
there was tierce lighting: to tlie south oui 
troops i.ipeiating from .T.irahuh had tak*-n 
file oasis of .Talo and that of Anjila. 

'['loop- Inun 'robruk captureil K1 Dml.i 
on Nov. 2i>. ami laily n<*\t morning made 
conf.irt with oiii forc-’s at SkIi Rc/egh. 

Aft* I a till tla\ battle (No\. 2s-5u) Axis 

tioops .igaiii tluust a w*‘dge iM't\\e4-ii <inr 
force-. ;nul cut the eMrildor ' between 
'fobiuk ami th«* Sail Ite/.egh I'ositiiin. The 
.">th N.Z Brigade wa^ overrun and its 
Bngndn r ca]Uur»’d. Rommel, however, took 
up a ilfteusive line between El Adeni ami 
Bir i l-tiobi tor a few <lays. Rresi.sure from 
'fobiuk troop" on his flank and froim our 
armour and inranlrv on hi" front compelled 
him to dinw h.ick to (ki'/ala — thus freeing 
'fohruk Rommel made another withdrawal 
.10 miles we-tward" after a brief stand, and 
hv Dec. lU In was ir.ulv to attack .ig.am. 
'The result of tins all-oiit hatth* w.is decisive ; 
our tioops I including maii> Indian formations) 

)n !d hill) fast and. indeed, made hoatlwav 
against him. ()n the 1 7th he withdrew 
toward" Benghazi, hara.s.sed and pui-sued. 
leaving behind much mateiial. In quick 
success|,.i, \\e retook Dem.i ainl Mekili and 
occuj'ied < sieiie and Apolloiua. Benghazi 
was in OUI hands on (.’hristmas Eve. 

Rommel now made a stand at Jedabia . 
he h.id man.(g'‘d to s,i\e a large part ot hi" 
toi'Ce. and iioiu the ^.^th until the end of 
[>€*cembor he Mil* '' more attacked with vigour. 
But "oon aftei. m the first week of the new 
vear he began to retreat tnw'ards K1 Agheila 


where tlie teriain favoureil .a pr<»longe<i stand 
in Well-fortified position", 'fo complete t he 
picture ot this campaign, we may note that 
Bai-dia fell into our hands on Jaii. *2. l'.»42. 
while in tlie fnmtier region S<»IUim was taken 
on Jan. 11 and llalfaya six da\s latei. A" 
111 the "firing orteiisivi* of tins year of swift 
turns of fortuiie. eveiit.s in Libya wert* inttr- 
locked with those in other tlieatres of war. 
.iiid the entiw of Japan into the Second Gre.il 
War made calls upon our armc'd strengtii 
winch once ,igain innite<i tin* •'xtent to win* h 
wi* i*Ould exfdoit local "iicc<‘ss4*s 

Japan Enters the War 

W Hp:n in July llMl J.ip.m si-ciireil tuith' i 
territorial conci's..,mns m French Itulo- 
('hina it was clear that "lie filamieil an 
attack on British and Amciicaii pos?.e""ion" 
in llic i*,u“ific. She had gamed ” sf4*f*fHng 
"tones ” III (’hmese coastal tciritoiy and aUo 
held l.iige legion.s of inland China. Sub- 
versive work in niailaml (Siam) and Burma 
had prepared the way for open aggie.ssioii 
w (licfi aimeil at the t hru>ting td a great wedgi • 
between China ainl India The apparentlv 
"low progress (if the Cliina campaign misled 
many Fiiro[M*an olix i vei-s into thinking that 
.lAfian was not in a condition (in a militai > 
and economic sense) to comph*le the suh- 
pigation of China. Another view i> that 
.lajian Used tin* loiig-diawn-out China 
■■ iiH ulenl ■ ,is gigantic t<*st of her forc<.*s 
W'liile Japanese envoys weie talking 
• p(M«*e * at Washington Japanese .iiicjatl 
e.irriels. drew close to the RlullpJilUes aild 
tile Ilawaiian islands. .\t 7 a.ni. (local 

time) on Dec. 7 cai riei-horno airoialt d<- 
livefed a mass att;uk on the I’..S. Naval 
base at IN*arl Harbour and on the air !»ases 
on Oahu. The h.'ittlesliip .Xiizona ” wa" 
sunk .uid anotluT. tin* * Dklalioma.” cap- 
sized. Three destiovei", a mine|.i\er and a 
target "hlfi Weie also destroyed. C.isu.Rties 
won* noarh d.tmti killed and jiist over t*uo 
Wounded or missing. A Japnm*s*‘ naval foice 
bombarded .Midway Island tlnit same morn- 
ing: next <lay Jaf»aiu‘."e aircraft bombed 
Wake Islaml. .uid further opiiatioii" eon- 
tinue(l until tlie American base wa" cafitnied 
on Dec 22. (biam. anoth<*r l’a<*ilic islaial 
base, w.i" invaded and fell on the 10th 
Between luxm <and 1 p.m. on Dec. X 
Jafiaiu'se airci.ift bombed airfields on J.uzon 
( Idulifipine.s) and de.stroyed many American 
aeropl.'im's on the grouml. On the loth 
the n.iv.i! base at Cavjfe was W'ieok<*<i hy 
air att.ick. though most of tlie wai*shif»s 
were not m port. A landing was made .(f 
.Vfiarii and othem m Hm l.niguyen Gulf aiea. 
where weak Aim rican h.icM*" under General 
MacArthur made :i great stand. Muidunao 
was invade,! ,ai D,-,-. :^u, and two days 
later another big invasmn fleet aiTivt*d m 
the Eingayeii (bilf. .Manila, thougli pro- 
»(anmd an open town, was r**{,eatedly 
iMjnibed. By tla eml of the imuith it wa" 
tu great fieril. 

The Attack on Malava 

J APAN invaded Tliailand on Dec. S. meedni; 
with little n*sistame. Tlir-e d:i\s late7 
she ( nine to an agreement witJj Thadand 
enilK^died m a 10 y(*ar tieatv. sigi„d mi 
Dec. 21. < >11 til** Nth rsiiigajiore was t.imih. d. 

Japam-se tr<t<if,s land***! mar th** aetodi.,,!^!,, 
ot K..t:i Hharii. m N.E. Malav.i ; aft* r two 
• lays thi‘ gaiiis*,n was diiven out. d<sf.i(e 
here** d' fenc** hv gnmiul and air. Hi her 
.*m*mv tUHyp^ cro-M-d Th.uland bv ladw.iv 
and inwuied Kedah, m NAV. Malava 
Kedah w;i.s m>oii ovenun and tlie eaemv 
sent advance umtb into Burma. On Dec 1*5 
Bntisli tnM.f," withdou fiom Victoria 
Point, at tile south* i nnu,st iq. of Burma 
rti**n werti hoavv air i-aid-, on 1\ n xiig 
during Dec. 11 an*! 12. and hr the ITH. 
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the Japanese were willnu 10 miles : P*‘nang 
was oeoufiied about the 20th. On December 
17 enemy troops landed in North Borneo, 
w lienee our troops had vvitlidrawn. At all 
fioiiits tlie **u**my was in far superior strengl li 
and could not bo withstood. 

Loss of ‘ Prince of Wales ’ and ‘ Repulse ’ 

J AP.vN iiad been able to land troops 
with impunity because of the loss 
of sea power hy the Allies in tht* 
|♦*g^on, The sudden attack on Pearl Har- 
bour on the 7th had destroytHl America's 
ollensive power for th»* tiim*. and the grave 
*iisast*-r three days Ldei to British warshijis 
in tile Gulf of Siam took away the last 
obstacle to invasion H.M.S. Prince ot 
Wales.” Hagsliip of Admiral Sir Tom 
Phillips and commanded by Captain 11. 
L4ae]i. Went out into tlie Gulf on Dec. H. 
aceonipamed by tin* batt h*'Cruiser “ Repiilst* 
and a small d*‘stroyer o-eort. to search lor 
.lapam*se vvaisliips and transports said to ht- 
moving towards the Kra isthmus. Tlie 
Admiral learnt, after leaving, that no lighter 
*'scort would be available, but he continu<‘d. 
relying upon low visibility to elude Japam-sr 
air i'CConnais-.ance. Later the weathci 
clenred, and tlie squadron was sighted by 
enemy aircraft ; the Admiral turned back. 

Dn the way he received a report of eneiiiv 
transjtorts near Kuantan and sent oil t"'* 
aircraft to reconnoitre ; the report proved 
untrue, and not long after this Japanese 
bombeiss attacked the two warships, follow«'d 
bv three waves of torpedo-planes. Tw-i 
wave.*? were beaten off. but the third maiiag' d 
tt) hit both wai-ships with several 
Early in tlie attack the •' Prince of W'al' *' 
h.ul liei st»*i‘nng gear disabled and Iicc.iine 
a la'lph'vs prey : slie sank about an lioiir 
after mid-day on Dec. Id. The “ RepuEe 
w•a^ hit Ivy three torpedoes, sinking afioiil 
12.80. The **neniy had carried out tlie 
attack With accuracy and precision, and ln" 
los'' of nine out of 27 torpedo-aircraft ''-is 
a trifling price to p.iy for the grave disa-st* i 
inflicted upon Britain’s naval pow*-i. 
Admiral Sir Tom Pliillips and Captain Leach 
(of the '• Prince of W'aies '*) went down witii 
the llagsliip : tile .'survivoi*< from both wai- 
''hips numhered 2.880 out of a coinpIeinenT 
of 2.025. and included CaptninW. G. Tenn.nii 
of th(‘ ■* Repulse." There were criticism^ e{ 
•Sir Tom Phillip-,'-, action in going out witli- 
out fighter (?scort. but he was upheld h\ 
Vice-Admiral Holfrich. C.-in-C. Netherlands 
Naval Forre.s, who said that in the ciivinu- 
"tances he (TTelfrich) would have done ihr 
same, 

Dutch and Inijvurial troops occupied 
Portuguese Timor as a prev<*ntiv'e measiiii- 
on Di-r. 1^. Oil tlie Oth Dutch subniarim" 
li.ul sunk four Japanoe transports "ti 
.Ma!a\,i. ;imj Ilutcli airciaft bad attacktd 
JapaiH‘s(*-o(.*cupicd airfields on the peninsula. 
Gur R.A.F.. e([uipped with outclass'd 
maclnnes, vven* unable to stop the eiieiti’* 
(ruin building up local superiority in the an. 
Dll the ground Ids troojis pushed on tiu'oucli 
tile Malayan jungle and rubber plantation" 
-Old forced back our men. South Ked-di 
-uid Province \Velle-.lt‘y were evacuated “u 
Dec. iq, a new line being formed S. of lli'' 
'Nungei Krian. which forms the border 
h, -tween Kedah and Perak. To the M* 
an attack on Kelantaii was repulsed. Thei-* 
"As a lull fur several days and then tin* 
Ja()aiH*se pu^'hed *ni soiithvvartis. They 
bombed tin- aerodrome of Kuahk Lunipnr 
on the 27th. and attacked the tin cciitie 
of Ipoh (Porak front), the towm beinc: 
■'va* lulled on tlie 29lh after destroying tm 
"tuck". An attack in force by the eiit-m'' 

■ d.mg the Peiak front on Dec.' 29 cost him 
la*nvv’ ca.sualties. but it was not possible 



to Itoid this line for lojig ; our forces liad to 
withdraw early in January. Singapore wa-' 
laided by Japanese aircraft four times 
during the night of Dec. 29—30. The capture 
of Kuantan, on the E. coast of Malaya, 
uas claimed by the enemy on Dec. 31. and 
it was clear that ground had been lo^t by 
our forces in that area. 

ilangoon was bombed on Dec. 23 and again 
on Christmas Day. when R.A.F. lighters and 
.Vmerican aircraft destroyed 17 of the enemy 
iaidei*s. The defence of Burma was taken 
over by General Wav*ell on Dec. 28. when 
faeut. -General T. J. Hutton was appointed 
G.O.C. Burma. A few days later it became 
known that Wa veil’s forces included a body of 
Chinese troops placed under his direction by 
Chiang Kai-shek. Allied aircraft, including 
Minie of the Ketherlaiids Air Force, bombed 
Japanese transports and escorts off Kuching 
(capital of Sarawak) on Dec. 28 ; the enemy 
had landed there on the 25th, and the town 
fell three days later. Most of the British 
t loops in Sarawak were witlidrawn and made 
contact with Netherlands forces in West 
Borneo. Japanese attacks on the territory 
of the Dutch East Indies had up to now 
been made only by aircraft, but the air and 
sea forces of the N.E.I. had been hammering 
the enemy in many parts of the widespread 
battle area ; 16 enemy ships had been sunk 
and five damaged in these bold operations. 

Hongkong Holds Up the Japanese Advance 

B y its magnificent stand for IS days 
Hongkong held a large Japanese 
army in check and postponed for those 
< litical days the opening of a sheltered 
supply route to the south along the China 
roast. The British and Imperial forces wore 
under Major-General C. M. Maltby ; the 
(Governor and Commander-in-Chief was Sir 
Maik Young. Canadian troops of the 
g.iirison were commanded by Brigadier 
J. K. Lawson (killed by shellfire during the 
^iogc). The Japanese attack began witli 
iHve-hombing on Dec. S, both on the Island 
and on the Kowloon area of the mainland 
(leased territory). A Japanese division 
invaded the leased territory, with another 
'livision in reserve. When it became clear 
1 hat the enemy was in overwhelming strength 
‘'ur forces witlidnuv, first to Gindrinkci*s’ 
i.iiip (Dec. 9) and (at dus-k of the 10th) to the 
('Olden Hill Line (see map in p. 1989), This 
meant the abandonment of Hongkong’s only 
airheld — at Kaitak. Pressure on our flanks 
oompi-llod the evacuation of mainland 
I'O'-itions (except Devil’s Peak) on the night 
"f the 11th, when Stonecutters’ Island also 
WcL'! abandoned. Next evening the men on 
b'-vil's Peak were brought away. 

Shelling and bombing grew wor^e U'. th«‘ 
ila\s went by ; the enemy «!ent a delegation 
"U tb(* 13th witli an ultimatum; it was 
'linuoarily roj(‘cted. A second piopO'.al for 
U'Cotiations, borne by enemy stall ullicer'' 
f'>ur ♦lays later under a flag of truce, was 
.it*-d with an even firmer refusal. Enom) 
'io- u.is accurate, and progra‘ssively de^^troyeil 
^he Island’s defences. Wati'P and foo*l 
'iipplifs, caused grave anxitdy. while amniuni- 
bun was running low. On the night ol 
bee. 18—10 the* enemy ci'ossed the Ly<‘-mun 
‘ h,uin<‘| (only 599 yards wi(b') and Lin<b'<l 
'‘'1 Hongkong Island. I>»“spit(‘ all that our 
n could do they were drivt'M back yard hv 
'•'Od and the* .lapanese g.iineil control of a 
' ou'*- [lait of 11 m- Island, Further landiiiir- 
n jti.ide on the 22nd: now there w.is an 
i'"l.itfd British foreo in Stanley ; the en* niv 
till- e,wt of the Wong Nei (’hong Gaf) .ind 
Hie liiitish to tlu' west, with small Bi-itisli 
-loups liolding out in other plaoe-s. By 
^' termined counter-altacks our men regaiiu-d 


some ground on the 2.3i*d. but could not 
recover tlie key point.s. 

Hongkong’s communications had been cut 
on the 19th, but two days later a link wiLs 
obtained with Chungking, whence the British 
Embassy was able to communicate with the 
garrison hour by hour. Bombing rose to a 
high pitch on Clmstmas Eve. with the 
dropping of many incendiaries wdiich set fire 
to the country around Mount Cameron. 
iShelllire also increased. The position of the 
defenders was becoming untenable. Next 
day the British Naval and Military Com- 
manders told Sir Mark Voung that no 
further effective rt'sistance could be oflered. 
and the Governor entered int<» negotiations 
with the Japanese. After a meeting at 
Kow’loon the Governor tendered tlie sur- 
render of Hongkong, and hostilities ceased at 
7.5 p.m. on D»*c. 25. Two and a half months 
later the Empire learnt that dreadful 
atrocities had been perpetrated upon helpless 
prisoners and civilians by the Japanese forces. 

Drawing Off the Luftwaffe 

A fter the invasion of Russia at the end 
of June the R.A.F. intensified its 
night attacks on German war industries 
and on ports whence supplies were sent 
northwards. A very important object was 
to cause the Luftwaffe to detach fighter 
aircraft wliich would otherwia.e have gone 
to hammer the Red Army defending its soil 
against the enormous German forces of 
invasion. A now twin-motor bomber, the 
Manchester, with the four-motored Stirling 
and Halifax came into service ; older 
bombers like the Hampden, Whitley and 
Wellington (twin-engined) were improved. 
Bigger bomb-loads wore carried, and biggiT 
and much more powerful bombs. The enemy 
reinforced his defences, and our losses became 
greater : 13 on Aug. 12 ; 12 on Aug, 14 : 
20 on Sept. 7 ; 37 on Nov. 7. when very bad 
weather was encountered. But, taken as a 
percentage of the total raiding force, these 
losses were not grave, though on the occasion 
last mentioned the percentage rose nearly to 
ten. Berlin was one of the targets on Nov. 7. 
iis it had been on Sept. 7 ; five times in 1941 
our bombers visited the enemy capital. 

Mainly in conjunction with Fighter 
Command, a large number of daylight bomb- 
ing raids was made deep into Gonnany 
during the second half of the year. Blenheims 
bore the brunt of these ofiensives. A 
spectacular operation was the raid of Dec. 27 
on the enemy airfield at Herdia in Norway, 
to prevent interference witli our combined 
attack on Vaag^o : long-range fighters of 
Coastal Command protected our naval and 
military forces. After a flight in formation 
acn»''.s more than 3rR> miles ofsea the 13 
Blenht'ims drop])ed their bombs on tie- 
chosen targ(-t at one minute past noon — a 
minute after the designated hour. 

Brest, where tlie German warships 
Seharnhoi'st.” “ Gneiseiiau ’ and " Pi in/. 
Kugen ” had taken n-fug«*. wjis continuallv 
bombi d. When in July the '* Scharnhorsl 
-lipped away to La l\dlice. there was a 
t wo-]>roiiged ortensive : on July 23 a force ot 
Stirlimr- hammered La l‘,illiee while Forties-, 
bombei’-^ attacked the *’ Gneiseiiau ” at Brest . 
H« tWi-e!i Aug. 1 and the following Fel). 12 
twhon the enemy warships o‘«cap< d into tin- 
channel) Brest Wfis attacked 34 times. 

Renewed Confidence and Hope 

O x the Home Front, during tin* second 
hall of 1911, the keyiude was am- 
fidence in the .-ihilitv of Britain an<l 
Jn-r Alln\s to lu-ing the war to a successful 
conclusion — though all realized tli.it sevi-ral 
years of “ blood and sweat, toil and teai*s ” 


lay ahead. TIm- 2U-yeai Alliance with 
Soviet Russia was heartening to a Britain 
which had for more than a year stood alone . 
though the partnei>hip was -.ci-n to involve 
grave responsibilitit*s. and to eut ’acros- 
itleoIogic;ii groupings, it was welcomed with a 
sigh of relief on the part i>f numbers who had 
long desired some practical liasis of cooper.i- 
tion with the great European and Asiatif' 
Union of Soviets. Without such basis it 
would be dimcult to build uj) a sound and 
stable peace after the war. 

In mid-August there came tiie monientou- 
eonference betw't*en .Mr. (.hurchill and 
Presulent Roosevelt out ol winch deveh^ped 
tlie Atlantic Charter. One immediate result 
was tlie Three-Power Conference in Moscow 
at the end of September ; a few days before 
this, at St. James’s Palace, representatives 
of the Allies and the Dominions liad met to 
endorse the Charter and make idaiis for 
healing Europe after the W.n. 

More and more ri'strictions wen- .ipplu-d 
to the people at large, in ouhr that the 
utmost effort shouhl be directed to winning 
tlie war. The check on " pleasure motor- 
ing was tightened from August, when 
motorists were ri*quircd to keep logs of then- 
journeys. The Essential Works ()rder was 
1 ‘xtended to more of the heavy industrii's. 
and the “ concefitration ” of industrial tirms 
was hastened and extendeii. By an agree- 
ment with the railway companies at the end 
of August the Government secured a greater 
control while at the .same time assuming the 
risk of financial loss to the companies. 

Civil Defence sei vices were irapro\ed 
during the lull in enemy raids, and the newly 
amalgamated fire force— now a truly national 
service — gave evidence of the wisdom of its 
reorganiz.ation and merger. To take one 
simple example, the markings on emergency 
water tanks, and the road directions thereto, 
wore now standard and uniform ; firemen 
called in from an outside area would know 
their way about. Uniformity of training 
and equipment were other heiiofits. In 
December came an extension of the obliga- 
tion to National Service for both sexes : 
unmarried women between 20 and .^0 wi're 
liable to service in Civil Defence or the 
Auxiliary services ; deferment and reserva- 
tion of men were tightened up for the future. 
Government proposals for rcorg.tnizing the 
Homo Guard were ]uihli-hcd on Dec, 15 : 
they included rom]>ul-ory i-nrolmcnt for nu'u 
between IS and 55 in art*as where .an insiifli- 
cient number of volunteers came forward. 

The last month of the year was over- 
shadowed by Japan s entry into the \^ar and 
bv the grievous setbacks to our forces in the 
Far East. To his i>oof)le in the Empire on 
Christmius Day — saddened by the l.itest 
news from Hongkong, wlin-c hard-pressi-d 
garrison was even then at the point of 
-.iirreiider — his ^Majesty the King spoke 
words of hope. Many had heard tla* B.B.U. 
liroadcast the evening before from Washing- 
ton, uhere Mr. CliurchiU and President 
Roo^(*\» lt had made speeches that were an 
inspir.ition. In the nc\vspap<-rs of the 27th 
was the splendid oration by our Prem’u-r to 
both Houses of the V.S. Congress on Boxing 
Day, while four days lat«‘i- .ippear«-d the 
repurt of tlu* ITcniier's spcci-h to tlie Can.-idian 
P.uhamciit at Ottawa on tlu* 3uth. In hi- 
]u*ror.-ition ^Ir. Churchill, aftn* pointing out 
that tlu* mo'-t strenuous exertions must Im- 
ma<lt* hy ,Ul. went on : ‘‘ Ia‘t us then address. 

♦ jiirsehes to our task, not underrating the 
diilicultics . . . but m good heart and sober 
contiiienci*. resolved that, whatever the cost, 
whatever tlu* sutlcnng. we shall stand hy 
one another, true and faithful comrade-. 
.Old do our duty, (iod helping us, to tlu* end." 
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RUSSIAN WINTER OFFENSIVE, 1941-42: 
THE CLOSING PHASE 

Enemy Retreat Which Verged on Disaster — Capture of Mozhaisk — The 
Hedgehog at Gzhatsk — Recapture of Toropetz and Kholm — Encirclement of 
German 16th Army — Leningrad Sector — How Lozovaya yVas Stormed~The 
Thaw Sets In — Assessment of Strategic Results 


T he pursuit phase of the Russian 
winter counter-offensive of 
1941-42 has been described in 
Chapter 193. It followed immediately 
on the decision to abandon the attempt 
to take Moscow, and to withdraw from 
exposed positions to winter quarters, 
forced on the Germans by the tenacity 
of Russian resistance and the desperate 
sufferings of their ill-equipped troops 
from the bitter cold. In confident 
expectation of a swift victory the 
Germans had neglected to provide for 
the rigours of a winter campaign. 

The promptne.'S and vigour of the 
pursuit turned what was intended to be 
an orderly and \'oluntary withdrawal 
into a retreat, which, as Hitler himself 
admitted in a speech 
Hitler’s (for extracts see p. 2027) 
Admission delivered on April 20, 
1942, narrowly escaped 
complete disaster, and which involved 
immense sacrifices of men and material 
and of ground gained at great co-st. The 
escape wa.s due partly to the discipline 
and training of German troops which, 
despite demoralization and desperate 
circumstance.--, enabled them to retain 
some of their fighting qualities, and 
partly to the promptness and ability 
displayed by the Germans in realizing 
the defensive potentialities of the 
Ru,- sian towns and the railways on 
"Inch their forces depended for supplies 
and shelter. Those potentialities were 
adapted with ingenuity. A'et it is doubt- 
ful whether the German retreat could 
have halted, or have escaped complete 
disaster, but for the difficulties the 
Russians experienced in maintaining the 
initial vigour and weight of their 
puisiiit, as they advanced through 
I ountry where railways liad been put 
nut of action and when heavier snow- 
lalls interfered with practicallv all 
ether means of transport. 

Refore dealing with the later stages 
of the Russian counter-offensive and the 


development of the German defence 
"'e may recall Marshal Mannerheim's 
dictum that in a Finnish winter major 
operations are practicable onl\^ in close 
proximity to railways. That dictum 
htrgely applicable to Russian winter 
conditions, which. in three periods, 
liave differing effects on the military 


situation. In the first period (from the 
end of November till the beginning of 
Januarv) snowfall is comparativelv 
light and, with frost consoliilating the 
ground, conditions do not greatlv 
interfere with movement. It was in this 
period that the Germans hopeil to 
effect the capture of Mo.scow, luit they 
failed to realize how Arctic tempera- 
tures, made the more insupportable by 
biting winds, would affect their ill-clad 
men. Half the period had expired 
before the Rms.sian counter-offensive 
was launched, and there was not time 
to exploit it.s po.ssibilities before the 
heavy snowfalls of the second period 
(lasting through .January and February) 
made vehicular movement almost im- 
practicable. 

In the third period (early .spring) the 
growing power of the sun melted snow 
surfaces in the afternoon, and though 
frost at night gave a liard surface in the 
morning and maintained tJie strength 
of ice on rivers and marshes, operations 
became increasingly difficult. In April 
mud finally brought them to a complete 


standstill. Naturallv in the south 
climatic changes were less strongly 
marked, and there militarv operations 
could bo resumed at an earlier date 
than in the centre and north. 

The pursuit phase of the offensive 
ended when the Rus'-ians had won back 
the ground captured bv the (iermans 
in the final effort to take JIo-cow and 
were in contact with the [lositions the 
enemy had consolidated dtiring the 
long pause in November. In point of 
time this coincided with the lieavy 
.snowfalls of January. Henceforward 
attacks on strongly held German jiosi- 
tions could be seriou.sly atteinjited only 
where the combat zone had for long 
been stationarv. or whi're rail and road 
communications were available to bring 
up the sujiplies and munitions required 
for heavily armed force-. Immediately 
west of Moscow the main armies were 
in contact and heavy attacks there- 
fore continued, but elsewhere either 
the pursuit had covered long distances 
and had lost its impetus, or there 
were inadequate communications to 



GERMAN HEAVY MOBILE ASSAULT GUN 


one especially cneering aspect ot the Soviet winter offensive was the enormous amount of arras 
and equipment which fell into Russian hands. Above, a captured Nazi assault gun on a tank 
chassis. Between February 15 and February 24 the Red Army captured or destroyed 20 tanks 
185 guns and 450 motor vehicles at Staraya Russa alone 
PhoUi. nrltiih OJjinal . Ctuicn Cupt/riijlH 
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nuiuituin heavy tightiii”. Nevertheless, 
where the German front was weakly 
lield owing to the difficulties of com- 
munication, lightly armed Kussian 
lorces, con-isting of cavalry, ski troops 
and sh'clge-horne ligiit artillery, were 
.ilile to make [irogres'. 

These conilitions dictated the further 
development of the offeii'ive. est of 
.Mo'Cow It took the form of unrelenting 
attack on Mozhaisk. The recapture of 
till' town, which remainefl a threat to 
the capital, was of first importance and 
heavilv armed troops were immediatelv 
available. Direct attacks were made on 


the town, and attempts to envelop it 
• md cut its communication with Vyazma. 
The Germans fought hard to retain 
iMozhaisk, but with the progress of 
enveloping movements the place became 
the apex of a dangerous .salient. On 
-January 19 the Ru'sian.s enteri-d the 
town. The capture of Mozhaisk was a 
great strategic victory, for it immensely 
reduced the danger of renewed attacks 
on Mo.'cow in the spring. 

Writing in Soviet War News, Lieut. - 
General Govorov, of the Red Armv. .said 
that his units entered Mozhaisk at 
.'5(1 a m. on the Rnh. The first phase 
i032 


of the attack had begun in December 
with the destruction of the German 
concentration at Zvenigorod. By 
January 10 Commander Polosukhin’s 
units had broken through the enemy 
defence line south of Kulika — mainly by 
means of an artillery offensive. The 
Nazis attempted to hold the inter- 
mediate jiositions of Dorokhovo and 
Shalikovo, but their main strong- 
points were overcome by cross-country 
oiittlanking movements. While Russian 
units cleared the country between the 
by-passed strongpoints other formations 
routed the isolated garrisons. The 






weather was severe, with the tempera- 
ture at 35 degrees below zero. 

Fighting for the town of Mozhaisk 
began on January 18. Solidly built 
fortifications on the N., E. and S. out- 
skirts were smashed by artillery and 
mortar fire. Firing point-blank, the 
Russian guns demolished diig-out.s 
and fortifications on 
Mozhaisk the eastern approache.- 
Won Back Bombers and night 
fighters destroyed tlm 
retreating units on the roads. 
.Soviet troops started to outflank 
Mozhaisk from N. and S., and on the 
night of January 19-20 the Germans, 
threatened with encirclement, withdrew 
most of their garrison, leaving only a 
small covering force. Russian artillery 
carried out the final bombardment, and 
infantry cleared Mozhaisk of the enemy. 

The Germans retreated to Gzhatsk. 
half-way to Vyazma, which they had 
had ample time to prepare as a “ hedge- 
hog ” centre. (Thi.s was a strongpoiut 
intended to be held even if positions on 
Its flanks had to be relinquished ; such 
hedgehogs were designed to afford 



SOVIET SKI TROOPS RIDE UP TO THE FRONT 

In white camouflage suits, with rifles at the ready, Red Army ski troops are taken to an advanced 
assembly point on sledges lowed by tanks. At Staraya Russa, in February 1942, a ski detachment 
broke into the suburbs and liberated several hundred persons from a war prisoners' camp 
Photo. Official ■ Cron n Copyright 



MOSCOW SECTOR OF THE LONG RUSSIAN LINE 

The capture o( Mozhaisk by the Red Army on January 19, 1942 reduced the danger to Moscow 
The enemy was driven back to Gzhatsk, and at Rzhev was almost encircled. A brilliant Russian 
offensive Treed Feno, Andreapol and Toropetz and then captured Kholm. By the end of February 
the German i6th Army at Staraya Russa was enveloped and badly mauled. In the Smolensk area 
the town ol Yukhnov was retaken alter a night attack on March 4-5 
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potnlt, d'appui for a future advance. l 
Farther north the Ru.s.'^ians attempted 
to capture Rzhev, on the Moscow-Riga 
railway, but here also the Germans had 
had time to consolidate the po.sitiori, 
and the Russians, strung out in a long 
and hard-fought pursuit, weie unable to 
bring sufficiently heavy metal to bear. 
Rzhev was almost completely enveloped 
and became dangerously oxpo.sed to 
isolation. Much hard fighting continued 
there during the winter, but though the 
Russians captured villages in the out- 
posts of the defences, the German^ were 
determined at all costs to hold the 
town, for it formed an essential 
bastion of the salient which, with 
Vyazma as its base, they lioped would 
furnish a springboard for the renewal ol 
attack.s on Moscow. 

To the north ot Rzhev stretched foi' 
150 miles the thinly inhabited region of 
the Kholm marshes and Valdai hills. 
Here, in the absence of large towns and 
railway communications, the Germans 
had no opportunity of e.xploitiug the 
hedgehog system and were compelled 
to rely on the holding of small fortified 
towns and villages. It was here, there- 
tore, that the Russians h.nl a chance ot 
iksing lightly armed troops with success. 
E.xhaustive preparations liad been made 
tor this oSensive. .Vdvaiiciiii; steadilv 
on a broad front, they enveloped and 
captured village after village and, .bv 
the first week 111 Febiuaiv. even such 
towns as Kholm and Toropetz 

On Janu.irv 10 Soviet units operating 
in the direction of Peno-.\ndreapoi- 
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RED AIR I-ORCE DURING THE WINTER OFFENSIVE 

Day and night photographs oi a Soviet air unit at an advanced airfield. There were inevitably 
large losses on either side, but the inflated German claims gave little clue to the true position. 
Thus, in the central sector for January and February, 1942, the German claim was 1,189 Soviet 
planes destroyed ; Russian figures were 442 German aircraft destroyed and about one-fourth as 
many Soviet machines during the same period in this sector. 

Photo9, Plane/ Xt-H'f 



TorojM’tz tiiok till' t(_)\vii of f’eiio and it? 
r.iilwuv station, advaueiiiit 10 mile.'. 
JjV the evcnine of the 1 Itli Aieiieapol 
had heeii tunii'd from the \\ ., N.l\ . and 
S.E. and cut ofl. Next dav. advanciiie 
from three direction', Rn"ian troop.' 
firoke into the town, whicli hy early 
eveliiiie had heeii cleared of th(> enemy. 
Soviet .'Upper? blew up the railway 
track.? to prevent tlie German.' reinovine 
their supplies. hen the remnatit' of 


the ISitth Geruiau liifaiitiv Ifeef 
been pursued and wiped out. the 
Ku'sian.s made a .'ftl-inile luareh on to 
Toropetz Here the enemy tried to 
C'Cape 'outhward', imt wa' intereepted. 
On the eveiiiiie of the IPth the Rus'iun? 
weie able to lire.ik into Toropetz from 
three direetioiis. and after another (hiyV 
heavy fiyditinfr the town wa' cleared. 

The German po'Uinu near Kholm 
was broken hy a 'Wift blow at the nio.'t 


vulnerable spot. Red Army units were 
met during the night of January ]7 
by small guerilla groups emerging from 
the fore.sts near Kholm. They con- 
verged at one point. By 2 a.m. eight 
guerilla detachments (800 men in all) 
were gathered at the outskirts of the 
town, most of them armed with cap- 
tured German rifles and grenades. 

One group of 400 cut off the ap- 
proaches to Kholm, while a second 
group broke into the town. A German 
sentry saw them and fled, but was shot 
down by one of the guerilla.s. The noise 
alarmed the enemy, who 
ran out from houses and 
barracks. The street 
fighting that followed 
lasted for eight hours, 
numbered about 1,000 
German Command reinforced these wit h 
two battalions, who ran into a guerilla 
ambush at the village of Sopki. This 
second battle lasted 12 hours, although 
the guerillas were only 150 strong; more 
than this number of the picked German 
troops were lost. In the fighting in 
the town over 400 of the enemy were 
wiped out. By this time the Red Army 
formations were ready to storm Kholm, 
and the guerillas once more went in to 
attack. 


Recapture 
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Kholm 

The enemy 
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Swinging south, the Soviet anuic.s 
took long stretches of the railway 
between Rzhev and Veliki Luki — per- 
haps the only case in which German 
railway defence lines were broken. 
These successes were of importance 
not so much on account of the great 
extent of ground gained as because they 
left Rzhev with a very precarious supply 
line. They also threatened the main 
line of Gorman lateral communications 
(which ran close to the west of Veliki 
Luki) and the whole Vyazma salient. 
In the following winter these gains wore 
to provide a base for Zhukov’s offensive. 

Held up by the German defence.s to 
west and south of the bulge they had 
thus formed, the Russians, under Lieut. - 
General Kurochkin, towards the end 
of I’ebi'uaiy conceutrated their efforts 
at its Hurt hern shoulder, where Staraya 
Rus'a, oil the raihvav south of Lake 
lliui‘ 11 , was a hedgehog held by the ItLh 
German .\rmy (General von Busch) 
By a surprise outflanking movement 
they completely isolated Starava Russa, 
and lor a time the 16th Armv was in a 
critical position, dependent on air 
traiisjiort for supplies. Eventually a 
lelief force re-established communica- 
tions. Russian ski detachment broke 
into the suburbs of the town and 
rescued several hundred people from a 
war prisoners’ camp. 

Throughout the winter the Russian.? 
tried without success to break the 
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LENINGRAD LOOSENS THE 
NAZI GRIP 

In January 1942 the Russians built a motor 
road on the ice of Lake Ladoga and enabled food, 
medicines and other supplies to be taken into 
Leningrad. Early in February Soviet forces out- 
side drove deep wedges into the German lines 
around Schlusselburg, The heavy enemy bom- 
bardment (2) was borne with fortitude, while the 
work in the factories went on. In (4) civilian 
mechanics from the Putilov works are making 
light repairs to Russian tanks in the front line. 
(1) German reconnaissance patrol in the Valdai 
Hills. (3) Russian sappers cut a way through 
enemy wire in readiness for an advance ; Nazi 
shells burst in the background. 

Photos, U.S.S.R. Oficial; Sport ct* General; 
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RUSSIAN SCOUT TROOPS RETAKE YUKHNOV 

Yukhnov was one of the most important German strategic positions in the Smolensk area, 
heavily fortified after the Russians had won back Mozhaisk, Kirov and Dorogobuzh. On the 
evening of March 4, 1942, Soviet troops began their assault, and next day broke into Yukhnov. 
Below, officers of the Red Army unit which took the town : left to right, Major-General 
Kalinovsky (Artillery), Lieut. -General Zakhann and Brigade Commissar Litvinov. 

Pf'xin-. Bntinh Official : Cmirn ('opi/ri'^ht Planet « 



Geruuui luve.stnu'iit liiu- of Lenin- 
grad. Till’ Germans stated that during 
January more than 120 attempts had 
been made to storm their pusition.s. 
A fortnight later they told of 1-1 
attacks I luring hours on their 

jio'inons E. and S. of Leningrad. The 
llu"i.ins infiltrated the (!erman line-- 
and cut coinmunicatinn.''. Fre~h Russian 
rcM'ive^ were tliniwn in, and m two 
(lavs, for example, 2U jilaces were 
recaptureil from the enemy. Wedges 
were driven into the German line' 
around S( lilu-'eHiurg. During January 
the Lemngr.id gani.-'on ((.instructed a 
motor road over the ic(' of Lake i.adoga, 
and so. m Fehruary, large cpiantities 
of -iniplies re.iclie(l the city, a measure 
which saved the garrison from being 
forced by starvation to surrender. 

In the south theie was heavy righting 


m the Crimea, on both the Kerch 
and Sevastopol fronts, and in the 
Don(*tz basin. {Ki’rch had been recap- 
tured by the Russians at the end of 
December, and the enemy was attacking 
the outer defences of Sevastopol.*) 
Towards the end of January the Rus- 
sians were reported to be in close con- 
tact with the hedgehog positioms of 
Urel. Kursk and Kharkov, but were 
evidently unable to penetrate the 
defences, South of Kharkov Timo- 
shenko made a con.siderahle advance 
and c.nitiired the important railway 
eentie of Lozovaya, thereby menacing 
vital r.iilway communications between 
DnepKapetrovsk and the Crimea, as 
\vell as OIK’ of The hues leadim- to 
Kharkoc . llis fiirrher adwince was 
held up, apparently by German defences 
along the railway lini's. 


Storming 

of 

Lozovaya 

Gorodnianskv 


The railway junction of Lozovaya, 
80 miles S. of Kharkov, at the 
intersection of the Kharkov-Donbas. 
Poltava-Doubas and Dnepropetrovsk- 
Donbas lines, forms the gateway be- 
tween the grain-growing regions of the 
Ukraine and the Donetz coal basin. 

The following account of tbe storming 
of the town is by Colonel 
Polozov (Soviet W'ar 
News). At dawn on 
J anuary 27 Soviet troops 
under Major-General 
and Lieut. -General Ryabyshev swepr 
through German defences near the 
town. The enemy hastily occupied 
and fortified suburban houses anil 
station buildings, and the Russian- 
were met with concentrated fire, 
The Soviet Command decided to 
encircle the station and blockade it 
The vanguard column was ordered to 
skirt this centre from the S.W. andcut 
uS the enemy’s retreat. Despite stub- 
born street fighting the Russians hail 
taken the suburban buildings by mid- 
day and drove on persistently for the 
centre of Lozovaya. The German- 
backed out towards the station, which 
they planned to hold until the arrival 
of a Rumanian division to reinforce 
them. But the semicircle was quickl\ 
tightened around the station, and by 
nightfall tbe enemy abandoned tin 
station and broke into disorderly fligh' 
to the west. The Rumanians came ton 
late, and fled together with the Nazi-. 

The Germans had converted Lozo- 


vaya into a vital siipplv base through 
which they dispatched reserves, am- 
munition, arms and foodstuffs f'c 
Schwedler’s and Von Kleist's army 
groujis on the Taganrog front and for 
the Italian Expeditionary Force. A' 
Lozovaya, too, were the stores of th' 
ITth German Armv. 

As the winter went on operation- 
were more and more hampered bv snov 
and became static, both .side.s claiming 
local sue<'e.sses. Tbe Gormans suffered 


g03l> 




severely from climatic conditions in 
holding their positions against the 
constant pressure and harassing tactics 
of the Russians, in which guerilla 
bauds and cavalry played a large part. 
German morale was seriously affected 
and dread of another winter campaign 
was widespread among the troops. 
Immense efforts were made to relieve 
the suffering of the troops by collecting 
clothing of all descriptions and by pillag- 
ing occupied countries ; but nothing 
could cancel the damage done or the im- 
pression produced by the extraordinary 
lack of foresight of the German Staff, 
which revealed so fully the disappoint- 
ment of their expectations of a quick 
victory. The Russian troops also 
suffered severely in the winter ; for they 
had constantly to fight, with less shelter 
than the Germans. The troops mainly 
employed — cavalry, ski troops and 
guerillas — were, however, less likely to 
be required in the coming summer. 

By the end of March the thaw had 
-ct in and from then till the beginning 
uf May no fighting of importance took 
place, though on both 
, sides there were inten- 
. ont s preparations for 

ause campaigning 

^t‘ason, which, it was generally expected, 
would be marked by a German offen- 
sive towards the Lower Volga and the 
I'aucasian oilfields. The chief doubt 
was as regards the date of its opening, 
in view of the effects of the winter war 
on German preparation. 

In a.ssessing strategic results, the 
'ierman offensive of 1941 and the 
llinssian winter counter-offensive may 
"e taken as an integer representing the 
irst year of the Russo-German war. 
In that year the Germans signally 
iailed to accomplish their purpose. 
They had hoped in a matter of weeks 
'0 , 'hatter Russia’s armies and to render 
cr impotent as a military power. 

' Oilure to achieve this object not only 
involved them in a di.sa.strous winter 
ir, but left ruinous commitments. 

I he counter-offensive proved conclu- 
-ively that Russia had survived the 
nslaught and remained a military 
ower which would grow in strength if 
ot destroyed by renewed attack.s. 

' "'rmany had equally failed to secure 
he economic benefits for which she 
I'ld hoped. Rns.sian oil was still beyond 
; 'T grasp, and the rich territory .she 
.1(1 occupied, denuded bv Stalin’s 
'"lehed earth policy, had lost alnio.st 
‘■I of its natural producti%’ity, which. 
'( addition to labour, required under 
. iiilern condition.s oil and maehinerv 
develop. De.'pite great military 
'|i'-ce"es the German campaign was 
1‘ierefore marked by failure .s eniphapized 
the Russian counter-offeiisiw. 



RESULTS OF ACCURATE RUSSIAN SHELLFIRE 
Top, German light tanks knocked out and capsized by Soviet gunners. The photograph gives an 
idea of the state of the country during the January offensive Below, German supply lorries 
passing through a small town in April, after the thaw had begun. This mam street looks like a 
swift-running stream with water axle-deep. 

C S OJ/u'iaf : A^socmffi'l Prr>.^ 
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Diary of the War 

JANUARY and FEBR VARY, 1 942 


January 1, 1942 Joint dotlaiaiion h\ 

'•'.IX Allu'd Nation> at Wa^'liinglnn. 
to oniplov lull uar n-'^ouro'', aj?ain-'<t Axi-^ 
ami tt> mmU.*' no '.opaiata po<ic<‘. Mi 
<’lmrclull rctiir!i> to \V.i'<liin^?ton from 
C’.inada llus-^ian-' rocapturo Staritza. 

Januar> 2. Japam••'^*‘ manipN Manila. 

( 'Inm-M- 1 loops III Hurina t’mhtin^; alon};''iil(‘ 
.Mlh--. linpuial Iroojis rrcaplnio liardia 
Uu-'-'iniis iriMpturo Maio Vaiosla\ »'t^. 
January 3. (M’lmial Wavall luaotm'- 
ol uriilioil Allird ('omimunl in 
S.\V. I'acilia ; I>oput\. Ma|.-(<t’ii. Itrott 
<'ln*-f of Stall, (icncial rownall ; 
(’.-in-(’ Na\al I'orios, \dmiial Halt 
il'.S.). ('hiaiiK Iv.ii'slu'k to 1 k‘ <' -in-t'. 
Mill'd land am) an toicc- pi 
ara.i. I ,o-^ ot H.M.S.-.. Nrpt iiiu* ” aiul 
Ka ml.i h.ir ' anmmmM‘d. 

Januar> 5. Japam"'*' ImuuI' Smii.ipoM' . 
and on W. coast ot .Malaya; lapturi' 
Kiiantan aiih-dd lititish troops with 
• haw sout liw arils. In Lihva, oin .ittack 
on llallaya hr^nis 

Januar> 6. Haid t>^ our li^hl naval 
and air h'M as on Halle Fiord. Norw.w 
Uonnm‘1 h(‘;:ins othnisuc at Jedahia. 

Januarv 7. Japanese at Kiial.i Solan 
p>r. ('h’.m’«*c Nirtorv at Chancslia 
Januur\ 8 Kotnm''l retreats from 

Jedahia. 

Januar> 9. Malta command taken ov<a 
l>\ ^Ia).-<ien. 1). ^I. W licak. Loss <-i| 
ll.M. cruiser ••Hal.itea ’ announced. 
Januar> 10. Japanese mvaih' Tai.ikan 

and Cilidn's. N'‘t lieriaiids Fast Indies. 

Januar> 11. T.*'" ‘'f HM coi\ette 

S.iUia ■ announc'd 

Januar> 12. Fall ot Ku.da Lampm 

hm <iir lauls on Sin^apoie. l-'all ol 
Tai’aka n I in penal ton es ret ake Solium. 

.Ianuar\ 13. i’onfcien<*e of (iovern- 

ni'iits ..t eiii m\ -occupied coiiMtrps at 

St. .1 iine-'s Falace. lake- ]ile»lixi' t<' 
punish .\\is w ai II imiiiah. 

Janjar> 14. Ch-ncral Waved s.-t- 
up H <1. at Ihdavia. Dr. van .Monk. 

{ »ovei noi -( iener d of N.l'M.. aiines at 
Wa-hinyiton. 

Januar> 15. Japane.se reaeli .Mnai 
n\*! s ol .Mal.icca, Fan-.\incricaii 
I Old t I era e < ipe||s ,\t I'lo de .lane!! I ) 
I'oinmand ot oui toiees m Feisja <ind 
Ira'i tiiusteiied (o Gema.ii Am iniil‘M k 

I \liddl' Last { ■(•ininand). 

Januarv Ui. Sn .\tclni'ald Clai k I\< i r 
■ h>i tm ti V Vndcis^adi a to ( "mn.i. w hci e 1 a’ 
WM' sKiretl'd hy Sp- Hoiaie Savnioip 
hei'-p,, .. \pd-ass;i,lof t'.» ^loscow in pkn ' 

. rs,,! 'st.illoni I'llpps (leilel.i! Sp \(,n 

II iftl- \ apptd. ( India. 

Januar\ 17. M?. ( hurcliill aTM\e~ ai 

l’l\ne>Pih trom IJeimuda. I'm i aali; lopal 
spt I I !'• I'T ot if.lIf.lN a. 

Januarv 18. F .saw det.uned to Hntish 

( h.\ I 1 IlItM lit I- e.illse of fps pep it latlops 
With .l.tpan aft. t hostilities li.id begun, 
.lap.tnes. oMMipy 'ra\o\. .s. Huiina. Ihg 
oI]eris'\e liv .Mai-sh.il 'rpnoshenko L«.'ss 
ot H si I i aiM une '■ L* meus ’ <nini)imced 

Januarv 19. Kus-Mn-^ letake Mo 
/.hank. l.Ms..n[HM d.-stii*y<r X'lnmi.i 
.inno'ini e.l. 

Januarv 20. Hu-sians lo-e Leodosia 

III Cl line, I 

Januarv 21. Kommel turns at Ll 

.\..:hed.i and begm-^ an on^^twaril advance. 


January 22. Japatu*se land in New 
Ireland and New Britain. 

January 23. Australians in action at 
Babaul. Now Britain : heginning ot tivc- 
da\ airand sea t)atth*of Macass.n Straits. 
Japam-se laml at Bahk Fapan. Borneo. 
Roniinel raptmes .Tedahm. Riissian-^ 
break through (.ieiniau lim*s on wide front 
hetwcM-n Simih-nsk and Lake Ilmen. 
lx>.ss ol oui subinaiine ll-dl aiinounci'd 
January 24. I^ig attack on Mac 
Arthur's foices in Bataan. 

January 25. Jafcmese latul at Lae. 
N(‘W (Lniiea. Siam declares war on 

Britain .ind F.S.A- 

January 26 Xmenc-m iioop- .mive 

m I Ltei, 

Januarv 27. In sca hat Ho otf Malaya 
we lose H.-M. destroyer " Thaiiet ’ i 
eiicrnv ih-.stiovei sppk and anotlui 
tlainaged Los^ ol ll.M S Barham 
oil Solium announced. 

Januar> 28. .\dvaricing into the 
CkMine. 'riinoslienk<.» captures lA*zovaya. 
Januarv 29. In Hou.se of Commons a 

vote ot conlidehM- Is larried by -BU voles 
to 1. I’roiluction Ministei t*) he app<Hnte<l 
Beiicha/i rec.iplured by Itoininei. 

January 30. delemh-is cros- 

causrwav into Hie ishuid. Jap.iiiese laiid 

on .\mh«*ina (N.K.I.). After heavv liglit 
mg M Moulmein (Riirnin) oui force- 
withdi.iw next <lay to the north. 

January 31. Ame?i(‘.m na\.d and an 
(orce- attai k ••ncjiiv ha-e- pi (iilhert and 
.^Iarshall I-lamis. Bnt i-h t w«'-\ t-.p* .agr<'*e- 
ne nt witli .Xhv—mi i 

Februarv I, 1942. Jar>anese attempt 

to land cm < oiiegidoi ; heavv raids on 
Bangoiip hogun. 

February 2. Loan- toChina: Biiiam 
f.'ai.noo uou : F.S.A. 1 1 25 .immi.ouu. l>a\. 
Iiirht laids by K. \.r. on Cliannel 
N l’'i;im •• aiul Oevupn-d region. 

February 3 Jap.ims,. homh Suia 
f>.iva iJav.ii 

Februarv 4. Lneinv demands -uiivn 
del of Sing.tpore. ami when tins i- 
reieiteil. h«gpis jj hcavv hoinh.aitl iiient . 
In Lihv.i. oin (oice- *v,iciiat«- Hijiia. 
L"i<l Ih-av« rhior.k appointed .Munster (oi 
PriHlmtiMn iSirAiulnw Duncan. Ministci 
ot SiippK : Col. Ll. w.-llin. 1*1. B.iaid <.t 
'! lad.-. 

February 5. l-.w- ,,t n.M s,ii„,iaip„. 

Triumph aiuiounrovi. 

February 6, Japanes*. lemhiieemf-pts 

lan.i op f,'i/<.ii. All rai.ls h« gm ue 
I ‘.d- nd«a»'_' 'sniu.-p i.j ) 

Februarv 7. B A L ni.ike- h.-aw 
attniks OP C-nn.in war-lups at Br.-t. 

February 8. Cui foico^ p, Ld.va 
with. haw to Ha/. da I.o— ot 11..M. 

df>tr.'\.‘i ■ .M.it.ih'Jf arinoum .‘d. Big 
Japan. -e lamhng op \W ..f Sper.jpoj. 
Island 

Februarv 9, In Bunp... enemv cn>s^«— 
s.dwe.au Big Japam-s. landing at 
(hi-mata N.-w Bnlam Air i.ml- on 
Bat.ivi.i. B.h nil' Cophril -et up in 
Lomlon. < lii.ing K.ii—!..‘k visit- I). Hu. 

February 10. Japaii. -.- tak.- .Martalian 
L.urma ; th.w land ;.t .Mara—ai, C.-h-hc-. 

r..s. x.ivai r..n-. - .( w.-iiiMgtoii. x.z. 

Februarv !1. \ „ ... Xdimral Helfueh 

ticcomes C.-iH-<'. Alhetl Naval Forces in 

"'.W Fanfic. At mghi the “ Schaudionst.' 


■■ Gneisciiau ' and “ Prinz Eugen ” escape 
trom Brest and steam up the Channel. 

February 12. Running attack on 
German warshijis in Channel 

February 14. Enemy parachute troops 
land in S. Sumatra. In Libya. Rommel 
adv'ancc^ eastward. 

Februarj 15. Fall ot Singapore. Japan- 
ese i>ea-b(*rne landing on S. Sumatra ; 
Palemhaug captured. In Burma our force- 
witluhaw to the Bilin river. 

February 16. Tenth Army (Iraq and 
Persia) under Lieut. -Gen. E. P- Quinan. 

February 19. Japanese invade Bah. 
X.L.T. : tici'Ce battle between Allied 
sqiiadion ;md the invadei's’ fleet. Japan- 
ese bomb Port Darwin. British Gov'crn- 
ment changes : Mr. Attlee, Deputy 
Pr.'inici and See. for Dominions : Sii 
Siathad Ciipps. Lord Privy Seal and 
Leader of tlie FTouse : T.ord Beaverhrook 
leave- Cabinet to go to Washington. 
Air Mai-shal Sir Richard Peirse leaves 
Bomber Command — succeeded by Aii 
Marshal Sn A. T. Harris — to become 
.\.O.C.-in-C. Imlia. Loss of H.M. destroyei 

Gurkha ' announced. 

Februarv 20. Japane.se land in Porlii 
gaese Timoi'. Dr. van Mook arrives in 
Batavia from .America. 

February 21. British torccs m Burma 
withdraw across Sittang river. 

February 22. British Governinoul 
> h.iiigos : Ml Jaiip's Gngg, Sec. for War; 
Visconnt Cranhorm'. Sec. for Colonies : 
Col. Lhwellin, Minister of Aircraft 
Ihoduetion: Lord PoitaL Minister of 
Works and Buildings ; Mr. Hugh Dalton. 
Pres. Board of Tratle : Lord Woliner 
•Mini^tci- of Lcoiiomic Warfare. General 
MncAilliur apjiointed C.-in-C. Allied 
Forci\s in Australia : remains m Philip- 
))inc- until Marcli IT. 

February 23. ' Piinz Kugen ' dam- 

aged h\ ■■ Tiidcnt ' off I'rondheim fjord 
Rus-inii- (aptuic Doiogobuzh. 

Februarv 24. Russ, mis encircle German 
Idth Arniv at Starava Rus^a. Raid on 
Wake Island by F.S Naval force under 
Adnural HaLev Japanese bomb Port 
BUiir, in .Vmlamans. Debate int’onimons 
<*n PaiMlic war and (lovt. reconstruction. 

February 25. Dur bomber?; raul Kiel 
■nigbt). wheip 1 ^, German battleship 

Hnuscuau." Sucecs-es by R.A.F. and 

Amerif .in Volunteer Gioup in Burma. 

February 26. Tnpil/. " located at 
Trtmdliemi. 

February 27. In Battl<' ot Java Sea 

-III .Mheil squadion lights to the death : 
conflict ends Maicii 1. Allied lo'<>(“s : 
H .M.S. ‘ ICxeter- ’ H.M.A.S. ' Perth.' 

Dutch crui^ci-s “• Java ’’ and “ De Ruyter." 
I .S. (‘riiisei Houston." Briti-ih destroy- 
ers ■* Lleetia.' *■ Encounter." “ Jupiter, 

■ Stiongladd ■ . Dutch destroyei 

■ Korteiiaei ; F.S. destrovcr •' Poj>e ” : 
•'loof' H.M.A.S. ‘ Yarra." Ja)s.s of H.M- 
destroyri ‘ B« linont ’’ anmninced. At 
night Ji.A.I'. honihs Willu'lm.shaven. 
wheje }- tlie ■ .Scharnhor’st." t’omhined 
laid on French coa-jt near Le Havre 
1 Brnneval i adiu-hication atn.). 

February 28. Jiipaiu-se land in Jav.i; 
in Biii'jua tlie\ mass on Sittang river and 
cut road N. of Itangoon. General Gordon 
Bennett reaches Australia from Singapore. 
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CARTE BLANCHE FOR A NEW LONDON ’ 

another m p. 1360, taken after the heLy fire ra-d of oLemh ’’’ ‘before the big bombings) and 

looking towards the Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey • th^ cleared area 'includes w''"’ IT Cathedral 

with Paternoster Squarrbetween 

Ihrect cnl,,,,, ,1. 
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FAR EASTERN THEATRE OF WAR 
December 1941 — June 1942 


MALAYA, SIAM, BURMA 


declares war on Britain and U S A Shanghai 
8 Japanese land in Siam and N E Ma ayaj Singapore bombed 
10 “Prince of Wales” and Repulse sunk. Kota Bharu 

ClDCUfCd 

17 Japanese irooos land m North Borneo ... j.j 

18 Kedah (N W Malaya) evacuated , Hongkong Island invaded 
25 Hongkong surrenders Japanese land at Kuching. Sarawak 
28 Lieut -General T. J Hutton GOC Burma 

31 British troops withdraw from Sarawak 
Jan 1 942 

5 Japanese land in W Malaya , they capture Kuantan 
12 Losa of Kuala Lumpur Heavy air raids on Singapore 
15 Japanese reach Muar river, S of Malacca 

30 British Withdraw from Johore to Singapore Island. 

31 In Burma, British withdraw N from Moulmein 

lapanese troops, land on N of Singapore Island at night. 

10 Japanese take Martaban, in Burma , , . , 

I 1 Japanese yams on Singapore , Blakangmati Island taken 
15 Su’render of Singapore 
21 British withdraw to SiCtang river 

6 General Sir H R L G Alexander appointed GOC Burma 

7 Our troops withdr-aw from Rangoon 
31 British withdraw to the Irrawaddy 

April . . , 

i Japanese attack Promo, and British retire N next day. 

29 Japincse talc Lashio after heavy assault 
May 

1 British evacuate Mandalay 
3 Japanese capture Bhamo 

8 Fall of Akyab and Myitkyma 

CENTRAL PACIFIC ; PHILIPPINES 

Japanese urcraft attack Pearl Harbour also Midway. Wake 
and Guam islands 

b j.apanesc air *ttack on Manila airfields 

9 Japanese land in Luzon i Philippines I 
10 F.iH jf Gs'am Island na.al base 

22 Japanese I'ndnis'. at Lmgaven . maiar attack on Philippines 
2*. Wake Island caotuicd by lapanese 
Ian 1942 

' MacArtbt.rs feces conaplece witf'drawal into Bataan 

2 Man. la and Civitc occupied by Japanese 

24 Heavy attack on MacAttJur’s torccs m Bataan peninsula 
Feb 

6 More landings m force on Luzon by Japanese 
Marcfi 

t Japanese land on Mindanao 

17 General MacArthur anives in Australia. General Wainwnghi 
in conanaand at Bafan 

April 

I Japanese begin maior assault on Bataan lorces 

9 Bataan surrenders . Wamwnght goes to Corregidor 

10 Japanese land on Cebu with large force 
|7 Japanese land on Panay 

May 

4 Hea^y attacks on Corregidor Island . enemy landings 
6 Corregidor surrenders after a fve months’ s^ege 

June 

4-7 lapanese air arid sea attack on Midway Island 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Jan 1942 

10 Japanese invade Tarakan and Mmahassa 
12 Fall of Taf-akan after fierce resistance 

21 Japanese occupy Mmahassa Peninsula 

23 Japanese 'and at Batik Papan Air and sea battle of Macassar 
Straits continues tilt 27th 

30 Japanese land in Amboina Island 
Feb 

10 Japinesc land at Macassar. 

14 Palembang captured by enemy, other landings in Sumatra 

19 Battle of Bah , in/asion fleet engaged by Allied Naval forces 

20 Japanese land in Bali stage m invasion of Java 
27 Battle of Java Sea 

March 

I Japanese land at several points m Java 

5 Dutch evacuate Batavia , declared open city 

9 Japanese occupy Bandung and Surabaya , Java surrenders 

SOUTH-WESTERN PACIFIC 

Jan 1942 

3 General Waveli appointed to S W Pacife Command. 

22 Japanese land m New Ireland and New Guinea 
25 Japanese land at Lae New Guinea 

Feb 

I Japanese begin am attacks on Port Moresby 
9 Japanese land at Gasmata New Britain 

19 Enemy raid on Port Darwin Allied attack on Marshall islands 
March 

8 Big Japanese landings at Lae and Salamaua 
10 Japanese land at Buka 
14 US troops arrive in Australia 

17 General MacArthur arrives in Australia as Allied C.-in-C 

18 Allied attack on enemy at New Guinea 

27 General Blarney appointed to command land forces in Australia 
April 

6 Japanese land at Bougainville (Solomons) 

23 New Zealand comes into new U S Naval Command 
May 

4-9 Battle off Solomons . continues in Coral Sea on 7th 

31 Night attack on Sydney Harbour by midget submarines. 
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MALAYAN CAMPAIGN AND THE FALL 

OF SINGAPORE 

After an account oj the geographical, political and strategic background m 
the Malay Peninsula this Chapter describes the Japanese invasion and the 
successive steps which led to the surrender of Singapore, after a fourteen 
days’’ siege, on February 15, 1942. For the relation of this campaign to 
Japan's major plan of conquest see Chapter IQS 


J APAN struck at Malava on Decern 
ber 8, 1 941 , when Singapore experi- 
enced its first airraid The events 
v.liich led up to the outbreak ot war 
witli Japan are outlined in Chapter 19S, 
ivliere. Too. is an account of tlie dijilo 
matic and administrative backgiound 
Jlaiaya is tlie name given to the 
peninsula thrusting sourli-ea'.twanl 
trom the isthmus thrown out fiom 
we-tern Siam where that countiv jo;n- 
the most southerly tongue of Burma 
■It the foot of the Mabry peniii'iila, 
and se[iarated from it by the mile-wide 
Strait of Tehran, is the Inland of Siiiga 
pore, 217 .square miles in area. 

Leaving out of account the tiny 
Christmas and Cocos Islands. Jlalaya 
i' composed of (1) the Straits Settle- 
ments of Singapore. Penang (with the 
Province of Wellesley on the mainland). 
.I'alaeca and Labuan ; (2) the Federated 
^bday States of Perak. Selangor, Negri 
■■'i.'inbilaii and Pahang ; and (3) the 
Ibifedorated Malay States of Johore 
K'eilah. Perils, Kelantan. Treiigganu and 
(111 Borneo) Brunei. The Governor of the 
Straits Settlements is High C'ommi'- 
'loner for all the Malay States. 

The area of the Peninsula is 52,5tK) 
'puare miles, nearly seven-tenths being 
densely wooded. The climate is 
monotonously tropical, a uniform tem- 
I’l rature with high humidity and copioii' 
I dnfall prevailing. (Malava s economic 
' valtli comes niainlv trom the rubbei 
mid tin indu'tries : tin production in 
IdoT amounted to 77.1 KK) tons, or one- 
ibird of the world's total output. 


The jiopulatioii of Malaya at the oiit- 
eak of war was about 5| 

were Mala vs. 

Chinese, 

(600,00(1 labourers). 
30,(K)0 Europeans and 
20,000 Eurasians In 
Singapore itself, along 
Cliine.se and 70,(XX( 
were 50,(Ht!) Indians 
'Hid 7,(X)0 Eurasians ; Europeans iiiini- 
•"■red only 8.(XKJ out of the total popii- 
Gtioii of 570,000. Chinese provided 
mo't of the latroiir in the tin mines and 
much of it on the rublier estates. The 
-^hilay.s — mainly Muslims by conversion 
but singularly devoid of fanaticism 


of war was about 5| million. 
"! whom over 2J million 
hct.OOO (Jliinese, 750.0(KJ Indian' 

Malaya’s 
Mineral 
Wealth 

mith 422,000 
Malays, there 




— are ea'V-gomg, imwarlike and not 
strongly nationalistic. They were 
content in tlie main to leave .streiiiioiis 
commercial enterprise to the Chinese 
or the Iiidiaii'. 

British relations with .Malaya began 
with the East India Comiianv. who toi 
a short time (1805) made Penang the 
Fourth Presidenev of India By pur 
chase atld goodwill the Bi'tish trader.' 
acquired rights in Malaya, notably by 
Rallies' acquisition of Singapore from 
the Sultan of .lolioro. The admiiustia- 
tion of the .Malay States was disturbed 
as little as possible, and this policy 
was re'[ioiis|ble for the comparatively 
small portion of the territory which 
came directly under the control of the 
Governor of thi' Straits Settlements. 
In the crisis of 1941 this proved to be a 
big handicap in defending the country 

Neither Siiigapoie nor Malaya had 
ever been legarded as requiring dideiice 
bv foice of arms The comparatively 
recent establishment of a Naval Base 
had the object of providing facilities 


lor repairing capital ships in the 
event of a threat from the sea to com- 
inuiiications with .Austialia and India 
Singapore's fortrc" defence.' were 
planned to guard against an attack 
from the sea. Indeed they were .sited 
in the 'oiith ot the Island. 17 mile' 
from the Naval Bii'C in the north, 
which looked acioss the Strait of Tidi- 
raii to the hinterland of Johore, Singa 
pore wii' loined to that hmterlatid bv a 
stone and concrete causeway: this 
bore the load and ladwav as well as the 
pipe line which carried water to 'tipple- 
iiieiit the sujiplv on the Island it'clf, 

W hen Britaiti went to war in 1939. 
.Malaya'.' rich material lesoiirces had 
been iiiignidgingly applied to the cause 
of the Empire. .Apait from her yield of 
rubber and tin. she had made to the 
Imperial (-lovernment a free gift of 
£17. OK ).()()(•, Behind that spirit the 
whole of the jiojuilatioii stood. Always 
the jios'ibility had been kept in mind 
of a war iti winch Jajmn would be an 
enemy, but such a eontlict was thought 


PROSPEROUS ISLAND OF PENANG 

Its name comes Irom ‘pinann,’ the areca-nut palm The official name ot the town seen here 
from the air) is Geor«:etown When our lorces had to withdraw after heavy fighting along the 
Muda river, Penang was uncovered Many people had been sent away after heavy air attacks on 
December 11-13. and the island was completely evacuated of troops and Europeans on the 19th 
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AUSTRALIANS IN ACTION AGAINST THE JAPANESE 

Lett, a 25-pounder gun-howitzer firing This versatile weapon can be employed as a high- 
velocity gun at 17,000 yards range, or fired over open sights against tanks, etc., or used as a 
howitzer. Right, Australian stretcher-bearers tend wounded in the rubber country of western 


Photos, Keystone 


to involvo no more than an attack upon 
Siiifiapore from the sea — to which the 
lieavv guns of the defences and tlie 
anti-aircraft batteries on the island 
ought to be able to give an effective 
reply. The change brought about by 
the fall of France wa.s bur ilimly appre- 
ciated. Japan’s seizure of naval and air 
bases in Irido-China in Sejitemher 1941) 
and July 1941 and the tightening of 
•lapan’s grip over Siam e.xpo'ed Malaya 
to air and land attack from behind. 
What Malaya requirerl in September 
1940 was swift reinforcement in fighter 
planes and anti-tank guns. M'hat she 
received were ground troops from 
.\ustralia, India and, later, from the 
Mother ('niintry — splendid material, hut 
thrown away without air and anti-tank 
defence.-. The Naval B.ise did not 
receive any capit.il -.hips until the 
arrival of H.M.S. " Prince of Wales " 
and H.M.S. “ Repulse.” just before the 
curtain went up. No aireiaft carrier 

eaille. 

Malaya's lubber and tin made her 
defence of primary military importance. 
On the other hand, the diplomatic 
predicament of thi> .Allies rendered it 
highly de-irable that Jayian should be 
prevented from plunging into the .A.xis 


adventure until the last possible 
moment. To precipitate a reinforce- 
ment of Malaya might have enabled the 
Japanese to play on the fears of the 
Siame,se and, perhaps, to perceive for 
themselves a casm belli m the action. 
Even so, it is difficult to resi.st the con- 
clusion that the weight of Japan’s 
potential threat was sadly underrated 
by the United Nations. 

In the years preceding the outbreak 
of war in Europe, Great Britain, 
the U.S..A.. and France had. without 
remonstrance, seen Japan move toward.s 
their respective territories in Malava, 
the Philippines, and Indo-China— bv the 
occupation of Hainan Island and' the 
little Spratley Island in the middle of 
the South China Sea, Yet even up to 
the fateful day of December 7, 1941— 
and perhaps beyond it— confidence in 
the guise of complacency tlaunted it.self 
in Malaya. This was stimulated bv the 
flourish of trumpets which had greeted 
the arnv'al early in the vear of infantry 
reinforcements from Australia and India. 


Brew.ster Butlalo planes came to 
the U.S.A., and whi.spers that th 
were being outmoded .seemed to ■ ■ 
ungracious. 

Moreover, the Japanese High Co 
maud had gone ahead of their Europi 
colleagues in the .Axis in learning 
le.sson.s of Crete and Dunkirk and 
practising combined operations. Tn 
Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, an -7 ' 
Chief Marshal, commanded the land a . 
air forces in Malaya, Burma and Hoi : 
kong, together with the Naval est.’ 
lishment.s in Malava, , 
but that newly 
designed Command had , 
hardly found its feet. 

Sir Geofifrey Layton. Commander- 
Chief of the Chiue.se squadron, ruh 
the King’s Navy from Malaya 
Shanghai. He hauled down his il ■ 
when .Admiral Phillips ran hi.s up ■- 
(.’ommander-in-Chief Eastern Fleet i - 
the “ Prince of Wales.” Twenty -fo’'' 

hours later, on December 10, .Admir 
Layton had to run up hi.s flag again 
take command of the remnant left be 
the di.sastrous sinking of the battleshu - 
"Prince of Wales” and "RepuDe '— 
with the loss of the Commander-m 


HOW AUSTRALIAN GUNS BROKE UP AN ENEMY TANK COLUMN 

Left the roarf h photographs record the destruction of a Japanese tank column 

has been blocked by felling trees, and an A.I.F. anti-tank gun picks oH the enemy 
Right, blazing Japanese tanks and A.F.V.s after the action 

P/iofn\, l\. i/otnnf' 
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Chief who had led them out to intercept 
Japanese transports in the Gulf of Siam. 
Had Sir Tom Phillips been successful 
much benefit might have accrued to the 
.Allies, but lack of fighter protection 
made the operation problematical. 

Coming on the top of the successful 
attack at Pearl Harbour three days 
earlier, this tragedy removed from the 
Japanese their chief anxiety— for their 
vulnerable lines of sea communication. 
Their drive to the south-west Pacific 
could now be developed in the most 
favourable conditions. 

The " Prince of Wales ” and the 
■' Repulse ” had arrived at Singapore 
on December 2. Six days later the 
two big ships moved out on their 
fatal mission to the Gulf of Siam. The 
.same day saw the entry of Japane.-e 
troops into Bangkok, after a Siame,so 
resi.stance which was purely symbolical 
if it had any substance at all. The 
Japanese effected landings from the 
sea at Singora and Patani, in southern 
Siam, on the east side of the western 
■ pincer ” of the Gulf of Siam, as well 
as at Kota Bharu (near the mouth of 
the Kelantan river), farther south just 
over the border of Malava. The Briti.sli, 


THEIR USE WAS DENIED TO THE INVADER 

As far as the swift advance of the Japanese would allow, factories, mines, and other industrial 
plants were destroyed m the enemy’s path. Left, a blazing rubber factory near Kuala Lumpur. 
Right, a fine steel bridge in the same region is prepared by Indian sappers to receive the 
explosive charges that will bring its spans crashing down. 

Photos, British Official : Crown Copijright 


ludian and Australian troops in the 
hinterland of Malaya had control of 
Kedah, covering Penang. 

Of the fighting at Kota Bharu the 
Brigadier in charge of the British forces 
gave the following account {Dailv 
Mail) : 

“ We were up against the possibility of 
landings anywhere on 35 miles of coast . . . 
I saw the biggest threat as being most likely 
to come from the beaches S. of Kota Bharu. 
Our railhead was at Kuala Krai, 42 miles 


“ The Japaiu NO also « iitered Kuijla 
Patimat, a small bay S. of the entrance to 
the Kelantan river, thus c-scaping our land 
mines. We attacked with artillery, mortars, 
and machine-guu fire from pill boxes. >Iy 
men in the pill boxes fought with the utmost 
bravery, either until they were killed or 
until their ammunition ran out. . . . Four 
squadrons of planes came up to help u«*, 
while six Wildebee&te torpedo-bombers took 
off but W’ere unable to do any damage. 
Mean\Ahile. the three aerodromes were being 
heavily bombed. 

“ By the evening we had lost half our air 


ilistant, where we had considerable stores. . .. strength, either on the ground or in air 


We were just about to be reinforced when 
the R.A.A.F. located Japanese transports 
off Cambodia Point. Four ships were seen 
lUO miles N. of Kota Bharu, moving south- 
ward, and about an hour before midnight 
on December 7 the beach outlook post'' 
reported ships off-shore. 

Next morning one IS-pounder on the 
beach opened fire against the ship-s. . . . 
Hudson aircraft wunt off to attack : the 
lirst sortie failed, but just before dawn they 
hit a 15,000-tonner, winch burned all day 
long, ileanwliile. fighting had begun on 
the beaches. One Indian officer said the 
Japanese landeil fin barges drawn by motor- 
boats. . . . 


LIEUT.-GENERAL TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA LOOKS ROUND 

The Japanese Commander (right-hand photograph, second from lefti, accompanied by staff 
officers and a photographer, on a tour of inspection after the fall of Malaya. He later went on 
to direct the attack on General MacArthur’s forces in Bataan. Left, enemy tanks parked in a 
Malayan town. Photos. A'^sociated Press; 11 ule II nrhl 


combat. By 8 p.m. on December 8 our air 
arm had ceased to function, but the Japanese 
bombers were .still coming over. Next day 
the K.A.F. and the R.A.A.F. were ordered 
to fly off all serviceable aircraft. 

"We withdrew to our .second lino, running 
S.E. from Kota Bharu to the coa.st. The 
Japanese attacked heavily with frc.sli troops, 
and some of my men on the right flank wen* 
cut off. W'o were forced to drop back to tlie 
Kooohung line, which we lield for fib lioui-s. 
We then liad to drop back to ^Machang . . . 
where we held on for two days more. Our 
next withdrawal was to the Xai ri\er, five 
miles X. of Kuala Krai. ... 

" They started to bomb Kuala Krai then. 
W^e launched a count er-attiick. which wa-^ 
un-successful. Next day wo began to Ieav.‘ 
Kuala Krai and spent the night at ^Slanik 
Urai.” 

The Japanese were able to reinforct^ 
their laiiiliiitr parties, and soon the 
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];o,'ition of tlic defenders became mani- 
festly difficult. Enemy bombers with 
completely accurate knowledge of the 
terrain soon -ecured command of the 
air. altlioiieh in the early fighting 
British bombers made gooil u-e of tlieir 
opportunities to inflict heayy los-es on 
the inyasion troops. Other inyasion 
parties landed at Kuantan, roughly lialf- 
way along the east coast fiom Kota 
Bhaiu to the tip of the Peninsula. 

Seyere fighting raged, particularly 
for the possession of Kota Bharu 
aerodrome. Enemy transports, ten of 
which had been sighted sotitli of Kota 
Bharu, were hammered by the B.A.F. 
and K .V..V.F. with good effect. 

The .Ia|)anese forces which had landed 
in southern Siam pres.sed acro.ss the 
.Malayan frontier into the province of 
Kedah. .Vir activity on both sides in 
creased, the enemy 

Kota nharii bombing Singapore, 

Abandoned I’enang (the latter very 
heavily) and several of 
our aerodromes, while our airmen 
bombed enemy ( oncentratioiis at 
Smgora and ebewhere. The arrival on 
December S of Dutch bombers and 
fighters and .some naval units as rein- 
forcements was a welcome additinii to 
.Vllied strength in Malaya. Neverthe- 
less, by Tfeceniber Kota Bharu aero- 
drome had been abandoned, a number 
of other airtields rendered nii'erviceable, 
and British troo]>s \\eie le-formiiig 
farther south. 

At the end of the fir.st week’s fighting 
the enemy's strategy couhl be jierceived. 
It comprised a tluee-puuigeil drive 
down the I’eniiisiila, two coa-tal thrusts 
and a central one, with subsidiary drives 
as mibtaiy considerations merited. 
Geographically, this was the obviou' 
strategy, the coastal regions, by reason 
of tbeir comparative flatness, offering 
the easiest lines of advance. 

The rayudity with which the .layiancsi' 
attai ked the immature airfields of 
Afal • iva and reduced the elfectives of 
the Koval .\ir Force gave them early 
air supremacy. This was of inestimable 
impoitaiice in enabling them to yiene- 
tiate the jungle Their occnyiation of 
Singer, i and Kot.i Bharu put them at 
once .istride of the lailw.iv which ran 
from S.iig.ipore along the west co.ist of 
Mal.iv.i thiongh Kuala Lunijuir to 
I’enang. and thence thiongh Si.un to 
B.ingkok. At Gemas the line forked, 
the eastern branch going to Kota 
Bharn to link up with the Penaug- 
Bangkok line again at Smgora 

The initial laiiding.s near Kota Bharn 
and along the east coast and at Kuantan, 
consolidated bv new invasions, .secuied 
for the Japanese a firm hold of the 
north-east .sector. For over a week 
there was little change in the .situation. 


until on December 21 our forces with- 
drew 45 miles down the railway from 
Kota Bharu to Kuala Krai. Then 
followed a period of inactivity lasting 
about another week, until the monsoons 
made conditions so difficult that by 
January 5, 1912 Kuantan had been 
abandoned. 

Meanwhile, other of our troops were 
fighting rearguard actions along the 
e.istern co.ast towards Kuala Trengganu, 
jiatrol clashe.s constituting the main 
fighting. Between January' 6 and 13 
the position on this front was .somewhat 
obscure, hut on the 14th the .Japanese 
claimed to have occupied Pahang, north 
of the Pahang river. The R.A.F. 
attacked enemy' shipping and occupied 
aerodromes in this area, including 
Kuantan. On .January 19 and 20 
enemy p.atrol activity forced the with- 
drawal of a British outpost at Endau, 
where the enemy had ni.ide several 
siiccossfiil landings. A further landing 
on January 26, with .strong naval and 
air suyiyiort. w.as fiercely oyipo-ed by the 
B who hit an enemy cruiser and a 
transport and .shot down 12 planes. 

In one engagement .south of Metsing 
Australian trooj)-. defeated a greater 
force, inllicting 2.50 casualties against 
1)0 of their own. But the enemy’ was 
too strong, and hv the etid of the month 
the .Tapane-e had reaehed .Tohari. 

Till," drive down the we-t coa^t, which 
constituted the main piong of the 
•layiane-e .idvanco, was niade from the 
out'Ot with apparently unlimited ntim- 
b.Ts of men. having good air supjiort 
.ind with iiio't of the tactical advantages 
i>n the l■nenly s -ide. The Japanese 
soldier li.ul a masterly knowh'dge of 
camoiiil.ige. Using the tropical foliage 
to the gioatest advantage. Moreover. 
Ills iM|u.pinent. medical sujijilics, and 
iron i.itioiis were such as to make him 
a self-siiltirient unit. He had been 
trained in jungle tactics, and frequently' 
had s,.|'n service m China. While it is 
true that many' of (.uir soldiers Lad 
received a hard and eomyirehcusive 
coiir-e of training m fighting in such 
tcnain. their e(|uipment lacked the 
ingcnmiy which help.-d to make the 
eiieiiiv scliluT sueh a formidable op- 
ponent. By Deeemher 12 the fighting 
in Kedah bail increased m intensity. 

Pi'ii.uig was one of the fir.st objectives 
of thf eiieinv s drive down the west .sub; 
of the Peiiiii-ula, By hombing Penang 
from tlip air with the deliberate mten- 
tioii of breaking civilian mor.ale the 
.faiiaiii-c acluev..,! a quick success. H 
must be admitted that senous lapses m 
the administrative control seem to have 
contributed to this disaster. The first 
Mid took plac,. nil Decmiiber 11, 
ni.iinly on th.- ib-uselv erowdeil GeoMe- 
town area. The central fire station 

go4o 


received a direct hit ; confusion reigned 
and the population, lacking efiective 
leadership, gave way to panic. The 
raids continued on December 12 and 13, 
when evacuation orders were given. 
On entering the town the Japanese 
were able at once to use the small but 
effective radio station and to start 
■broadcasting in Malayan languages 
messages which seriously disturbed the 
morale of the population farther south 
to Singapore. Nevertheless, the Prai 
power station and the Penang tin- 
smelting works were completely denied 
to the enemy. 

During the next week our troop=, 
although reinforced by infantry and 
aircraft units, were continuously forced 
to withdraw in the face of Japanese 
infiltration and outflanking movements. 


There was heavy fighting along the 
Muda river, boundary of Province 
Wellesley and Kedah on the north. 
Soon the enemy, supported by light 
tanks, had gained all Kedah and 
Province 'Wellesley, thereby uncovering 
Penang, which was evacuated of troop- 
and Europeans. Our forces, fighting m 
heavy rains in dense jungle, and thinly- 
spread over an area three times greatc ' 
than that militarily possible to defer. ■ 
reorganized on the river Krian. 

On December 20 another enemy drive, 
intended to link up with the we^t 
coastal forces, developed in northern 
Perak, where an encounter on the Gnk 
road resulted in the 
rejitilse of the enemy. 

After a short lull air 
activity' again flared 
up, the enemy raiding Kuala Lumpur, 
while our aircraft bombed an enemv- 


Enemy 
Drive in 
N. Perak 


occupied airfield in N. Malaya, as 
well as the aerodrome at Sungei 
Patani (S. Siam). Further raids were 
made on Sungei Patani aerodrome on 
the nights of December 27-28-29. 
Enemy planes were also busy', bombing 
Port Swettenham (December 28) the 
Kuantan and K 1 u a n g airfields 
(December 29), and other jilaces, as well 
as Singapore. 

On December 29 the British troops, 
in face of a new outflanking threat from 
the south-west in the shape of enemy 
landings m South Perak, and to avoid 
the siih-equent development of a jiincer 
movement by the enemy, withdrew 
from the tin mining centre of Ipoh, 
taking up new po--itions south of the 
town. 


During the fir.st week of Januaiy 
1942 enefny pressure, assisted by new 
l.iudings on the west coast at the mouths 
of the Perak and Bernam river-, 
contrived to push our forces still farther 
south in Perak. AVith the aimounce- 
nieiit that the Japanese had forced the 
Bernam river, the threat to Kuala 



JOHORE BHARU AND THE CAUSEWAY 
On January 31, 1942, a 50-yard stretch of the Singapore Causeway 
was blown up to block the invaders, but later they bridged the gap (4) 
and sent their vehicles across, (i) shows Japanese one-man tanks at 
the Johore Bharu side, crossing the canal which allows small craft 
to pass through the Causeway under a lift-bridge. Two phases of the 
attack on Johore Bharu are shown m {2) and (3) : Japanese 
charging through ; and enemy infantry taking cover behind locomotives. 

Photos, Keystone ; Paul Popper 
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J?! ORDEAL IN SINGAPORE 
Some of the last photographs to be 
taken of beleaguered Singapore, 
f i} Cars were toppled over the dockside 
to prevent the enemy using them. 
!2i British and native civil defence 
workers tend victims of heavy bombing 
raids, the effect of which in Raffles 
Place are seen in (3) ; arrow indicates 
a pillbox defence. (5I Malay woman 
mourns her child, killed by a bomb 
fragment. Inset (4) is the G.O.C. Malaya, 
Lieut -General A. E. Percival, C.B., 
D.S.O , MX., to whom it fell to surren- 
^ der Singapore to the Japanese on 
^ February 15, 1942 He had been 

G S O I in Malaya from 193 ^ ^ 93 ^ 

I'lotns. Off'iCHil Cruwn Co-p;/- 

'"iht . 






Ease Surrey Regt. Dogra Regt. 

Leicestershire Regt. Batuch Regt 

Argyll and Sutherland Hyderabad Regt. 

Highlanders Sikh Regt 

Punjab Regt. Frontier Force Regt. 

Jat Regt. Frontier Force Rifles 

Rajputana Rifles Gurkha Rifles 

Royal Garhwal Rifles Indian State Forces 

iv) 1st and 2nd Malay Inf. Bdes . containing battalion- 

Loyal Regt. Manchester Regt 

Gordon Highlanders Indian and Malayan Bns 

Besides the artillery regiments included in the above 
e!d formations, a number of Coast Artillery Units. 
.A Regts., A/Tk. Regts. and Searchlight Units ; while 
addition to the Engineer Units included in the above 
"ere were a number of Fortress Companies, R.E. and 
‘ '■’ny Troops Companies. Also R.A.M.C., R.A.S C , 
A.O.C., etc., Indian Medical Services. Army Nurses 
and local volunteer battalions. 


umpur (some 70 miles south) began to 
‘ ake definite shape. Desperate efforts 
■ ere made by the R.A.F. and U.S 
embers, as well as by coastal artillery, 
3 hold up the enemy advance by 
ttacks on enemy landing parties 
carried out in junks, fiahing craft. 
- impans, barges and rafts), airfields and 
roop concentrations, but the invaders 
.lad such great superiority in men. 
links, mechanized fighting vehicles and 
ircraft, and were being so constantly 
■‘inforced, that British strategy dic- 
ated a continual fighting retreat, 
-specially was this nece.ssary in ^Hew of 
ke many outflanking movements in 
he shape of infiltrations and of landing.s 
om the sea south of our positions. 

By .January 7 the enemy had crossed 
‘le Slim river, where our forces suffered 







INVADERS’ 400-MILE ADVANCE IN 69 DAYS 
Almost unopposed by sea and air, the Japanese landed first on the N. 
and N E. coasts ot Malaya. A column drove along the E. coast 
after capturing the airfield at Kota Bharu. The northern groups 
pushed steadily down the W. side of the peninsula. Singapore 
Island was invaded on February 8-9 and fell on the 15th. 

(Note: — Besar=*Oreat . Bukit=*HiIl; Kuala = Kiver Mouth; bungei 
■=River, Ulu = River Source.) 

Speciallj^ drawn for The Second Great War by Felix Gordon 


Lt.-Col. C. G. ANDERSON. V.C 
Set a magnificent example of brave 
leadership, determination and out- 
standing courage in Malaya, Jan. 
18-22, 1942 ; his small force 

destroyed ten Japanese tanks and 
forced a way fifteen miles through 
the enemy when sent to restore a 
Vital position. 


Lt.-Col. A. E. GUMMING, V.C 

By counter-attacking with a 
small party until all had become 
casualties, on' Jan 3' 194^’ 
saved most of our men and 
vehicles in face of enemy pene- 
tration at Brigade H.Q. Later, in 
collecting isolated detachments 
he was twice wounded. 


losses in guns and 
transport in the 
severe fighting, and 
by the 11th the 
threat to Kuala 
Lumpur material- 
ized in a big attack 
which ended with 
the lois of the aero- 
drome and evacua- 
tion of the town and 
Port Swettenham. 
This was a heavy 
blow to our prestige, 
and brought the 
J a panese wi t hi n 1 80 
miles of Singapore. 


Our forces, before withdrawing, destroyed 
rubber stocks, plant and machinery, 
mine.s and bridges, and distributed food 
stocks freely to the native population. 
The defenders then took up positions 
north of Seremban, in Negri Sembilan, 
but the enemy’s rapid advance and 
follow-up left no time in which to 
reorganize. Consequently further with- 
drawals covered by extensive demoli- 
tions followed, so that by .January 
13 the enemy had advanced to Tampin, 
30 miles .south-east of Seremban. 

Our tired and battle-worn troops 
were now reinforced by Australians 
under the command of Major-General 
Gordon Bennett. In action against 
















HOW SINGAPORE WAS OVERWHELMED 

Singapore became British territory by Treaty in i8ig. The ?reat Naval Base was completed 
in IQJS ; the civil airport on the S. coast was built a year earlier. The Japanese landings of 
February 8 g were made on the N, coast on either side of the Causeway which carries the road 
and railway to the mainland Ubin Island had already been invaded Our H.Q were at Kalang. 
Roughly half the Island, between the naval base on the N and Pasir Panjang on the S , was 
overrun by the lath Steadily the enemy extended his conquest, and by the 14th the position 
was irremediable The surrender followed next day. 

.''peniill;/ iliivi n tnr Tin: .Sk' ovn (Irkvt W\r /17 h rhr r,,j,,/,„i 


tlic .I,i[i,iiii''i' III till' Nriiri Si'inliiliiii 
arc'd they won a minor victorv liv 
killiiii’ ^oiiif SlKI of till' t'lirmv anil 
dc'troyiiiu a nuinlu'r of tank-. This 
.‘•iici'i'ss, with a ti‘ni[iorai V iiicii'a'i' in 
onr air foici', hi'l[)ril to stahilizi' the 
fiosition somewhat until .faiiiiary 1."^. 
when .Ja|)anese troop- etTeeteil thri'e 
laiuliiiO' at Hatii Pahat, (w mile- ninth- 
we-t of Siniiapore. ( 'oii[)leil with eiiemt 
intilti.itions sonthw.irils from Miiar. 
till- I'ompelleil onr men to make a 
further withiliawal. 

Meatiwhlle. the tll'Iil Jiloni; of the 
Jap.ine-e attaek, jiii-hine: ilown ("eiitr.il 
Malaya from the Pahaiio State, hail 
learheil the Hath Aliaiii iiie.i JJoth 
.\ii't riiliaii ami Iinlian 
force- a('(|Uitteil them- 
selve.' ailmiralilv. 
jiartieularlv in the 


Through 

Central 

Malaya 


llema- leemn. where the U.A F 
nave effertive a— i-tanee hv homliinu' 
enemy tran-[iort in the mai-hallme 
yanl- Pv -lannary I'.t Mnar hail f.illen 

Dunne the ne.xt few ilay-. ile-pite 
heavy pre--nre on hoth the centi.il ami 
we-t eoa-t tiont'. Imperial tionp- held 
their ]io-ition-, hehtine Imi-k tiereelv 
near Ikitn Pahat ami in the Uukit 
I’avone ,iiea (near Mnar). <iml north of 
Yone Pena Xeyerthele— Hatn Pahat 
fell on Jaiinary 2-i, while on the teiitr.il 
trout the enemy ailvaneeil in the 
Klnane-Aver Ilitam area. 

The end of re-i-tance on the mainland 
of Malava wa- now in sight ; air raid- 
on Singapore, which had continued day 
and night alnio-t without interruption. 


were ineiea.-ing in inteii.-itv. J>v Janii- 
aiy '2!i the enemy had reached Ulii 
Sedili, .')() mile- from Singafiore on the 
I'.a-t -Malayan fiont : they had entered 
the Pnlai aie.-i. |S nnle- from dohore 
(an-eway, and weie in ocenjiation of 
Pnntian Pe-ar on the we-t ena-t. 

Dll the night of .laiinarv 30 -dl onr 
force- withdrew fiom the mainland to 
Singapore I-laml, heioually covered bv 
the I F , the (■’ordon Higiilander.-. anil 
the .\rgyll ami Sutherland H'ghhinder.-, 
who made a 1 onrageon- stand south of 
Pula'. Till- linaleto eight week-’ fight- 
ing wa- inaikeil by the magnificent 
hrareiy ul the .\rgyll- Their jnpei- 
defiantly led the-hatteied lenmants of 
the legimeiit to the J-laml -hore. A 
det.iehliieni left to make -uie that the 
retllelileiit h.ld been tnllv (OVeled. wa- 
oyeiwhelmed by the -Japane-e tank-. 
A -tatl ollieer directing tlie defence of 
a de-perate com[iO'ite liattalion of 
(iiirkli.i- and Sikli- met thiee of the 
.\rgyll- pi-t in front of the main re.-er- 
\oir on the l-iand. They had lo-t their 
w.iv and weie -howing -ign- of ex- 
han-tion. lint their thniiih- were up. 

■•Whiil, yiiii 1- ■■ .i-ke,l till- -lall 

-\n,oll .mil s„tl„,i.,,„i Iliclil.iiiili.m. 

ie|ili,.l til. <,,i|„,|.,ii. 1,,^ -tiipca liiilf-lii.lii,.,, 
I’V 111., r.ltru'i-il -Ii„t he w<.r.-. ■ Wll.-le - the 

I'lpD-ljric 

■ Wi.> 

■■ .M> 1,1-t ..nhis w..,.. t„ |,.,n th,- h.,tt,ili.,„ 
tlDTc. "ir. 

lime .11.. . 

''.ml th* utlMTT. 

If w.. re the la-t of the B.ttt.ilioii r,,, 
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the senior officer,” exclaimed the corporal. 
‘‘ My last order wars to hold the pipe-line.' 


Naval 

Base 

Evacuated 


So with his little command, ragged 
and worn, this corporal moved into 
no-man's land. Japanese infantry and 
tanks attacked within the hour. Bren 
gun and rifle fire from the pipe-line 
held them up for a time, and then there 
was .silence. A.- ordered, the Argyll- 
were in position. 

Air raid- on Singapore increased ii, 
frequency, and on February 3 and -1 
much damage -was done. The Nava! 
Base, wa- set on fire on the 4th, and 
was evacuated after demolition foiu 
days later. Although 
the garri.-on had been 
lately reinforced by 
at least one division 
— comjinsing men of the Cambridgi - 
shires. Suffolk-, Norfolks and Bedford 
shire.s— the task of holding Singapoi- 
was becoming impossible. Yet aji- 
parently confident declaration- wci' 
made by the High Command, Tic 
end came cjuickly after the Jaiiane-- 
had managed to land on the Island 11 
the north-western corner on February b. 

Ubiu Island, on the north-east, wa- 
already in Japanese hand.s. It wa- 
.ibont 11 p.m. when the enemy’s stee 
landing craft made the first landing 
Heavy artillery fire and close-pressed an 
attack covered the invaders’ advaiuc. 
and steadily onr defending forces won 
driven back. More landings ■were mach 
on the two following nights. On the 9th 
the enemv took Tengah aerodrome 



WAVELL VISITS SINGAPORE 
Only a few days before Singapore was com- 
pelled to surrender to the Japanese (February 
15. 19421 Sir Archibald Wavell flew to the 
doomed island from Java. He is here talk- 
ing to an Indian officer of the garrison 
Photo. Pre-'’^ 


i'lii'V repaired the broken cau'ewav, and 
-non a stream of lorries was crossing it. 
-I'aring reinforcements and aininunition. 
On February 11 leaflets from the air, 
limed bv till' Japanese commander 
liieut.-fleneral Yamashita), called upon 
lie British forces to surrender, Thev 
lere ignored. 

British H.Q. at Fort Kalang weie 
helled continually. Next day almost 
,ilf the Island bad been lost, and oui 
’lie- lan roughly north to south from 
lie Naval Base to Fasir Banjang. The 
'.i|i,inese cajitured the lacecourse at 
iliikit Tiniah, about five miles from 
'iiiuapore city, and some penetrated the 
mtskirts but were expelled. Our line 
■rill ran to the east of the vital re.servoirs 
'f McRitchie and Kalang, which became 
■ he mam enemy objective.s and were the 
-I eiie of desperate attacks and counter- 
ttaeks. On the north our counter- 
‘iirusts failed to hold off the Japanese, 
nil the arc of resistance, with Singapore 
itv as its radius, grew smaller. Briti.sh 
•Vcival units shelled the advancing 
nemy formations, under persi.stent 
’apaiu"e artillery fire and air attacks. 

' he reservoirs were lo-t on the Mth, and 
he enemy occupation of Blakangmati 
'land, just off Singapore, barred the 
' ay to .seaborne aid. 

The scene in Singapote a lew days 
"■fore its fall has been do.scribed by 
Yates McDaniel, correspondent of 
ne Associated Press : 

' Tho ^ky . . . 1^ hlack uith tlio ''inoko of n 
■'/''U tile's today I Mi-ito my la>t 

ft'oni tlii^ nnco hoaiitiful. pio-'jiri ou-.. 
"1 fHMorfui city. . . . tlio low li.M- 

'''I*' the hattlc raging. I can >('<■ relay 
'i'l i<‘lay of .1.1 pn iioS(* aoi(*pl.UKs oiriling, 

' ll going into innrdcrours tlivos on our 
'Mil’ll \\iiu ar«* tigliting hack in tin* hell 
' '‘P winch there is no protcctiv** screen of 
n own lighter planes. But the .J.ijiaiiesc 
’ ‘ not completely alone in tlic skies this 
"iinng, for I saw two Wilcichccstes — 
'•>iet(* biplanes with an operating spi'cd ot 
aif 100 m.p.h. — tly low over Japanese 
'ition-, ami unload their bomb burden 
■’ll a lesoiuuling crash. There ai-e iiiaiiv 
h'*r hiave num in Siiigaf)or<‘ today. Not 

' 'iwav are A. A. batteries in o[)eii "■r'ace: 

> niiist be. to b.ivc a deal lield of lil't’. 
' •It tlio>e gun crews are keeping on liring 
*‘11' giiri'-. peppering llu* snu»ke-liniited 
''iliiig e\ ei y time JafRinose aerojilanes i-onie 
O', and th.it is almost const. u it l \ 

Bn iSundav morning, Fcbiiiary lu. 
ki'-ut.-Cciieral A. F. I’ercival (the British 
"nnnandcr) sent a flag of tiiice to the 
""''iiiy and accepted the Japanese 
’■11111 These involved the uneoiiditional 
'arii'iiiliT of Jlalava, Singapore and 
Jii.dao British troo|)s with much 
"latciial .\t 10 p.in. the "(ca'C tire 
"a- -oiindod. The Japane-c flag flew 
"'ei the iiiand, and for the time bcinu 
^'•igapore became " Sboiiaii Light ot 
'he South). The disaiter of Malaya 
''.l' complete 



POIGNANT LAST SCENES IN SINGAPORE SETBACK 

Not tor generations had the Empire been humiliated as it was by the surrender of Singapore on 
February 15, 1942. Top, the white-flag party on the way to meet the Japanese C.-in-C. Centre, 
victors and vanquished confer ; seated on far side of table, Lieut. -General Tomoyuki Yamashita 
talks to the British Commander, Lieut.-General A. E. Percival. opposite him. Below, before being 
taken away as prisoners some of our troops pay homage to fallen comrades. 
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INDOMITABLE AMERICAN AIR 
VOLUNTEERS 

The American Volunteer Group was recruited 
from U.S. Navy, Army and Marine airmen for 
service in defending the Burma Road for China. 
Formed in the spring of 1941, under Colonel 
liater General) Claire Chennault, the Group went 
to China three months later. It sent squadrons to 
Burma in December 1941 and won renown for 
skilled and devil-may-care attacks on Japanese 
formations of much greater strength, fighting 
often alongside our men of the R.A.F. (1) One 
of the A.V.G.’s ' Flying Sharks,* with Flt.-Ldr. 
A. T. Jones at the controls. (2) AV.G. pilots 
defending the Burma Road bore on their 
jackets an inscription asking all Chinese people 
to cooperate with them. (3) Lunch in the A.V.G. 
mess at Kunming. (4) General Chennault in- 
dicates a target for the next raid. In July 1942 
the A.V.G. was absorbed into the U.S Army 
Air Force. 

f‘hoto<, . Spoit lO OpnfKi' 



Chapter 206 


INVASION OF BURMA AND THE 
MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN 


FIVE 


Prefaced by a brief description of the political and administrative situation at 
the end of I94i, this Chapter tells the story of the gallant resistance by Allied 
forces to Japanese formations which greatly outnumbered them^from the first 
air raids on December 13, 1941 to the successful withdrawal to Assam, 
completed at the end of May 1942 


3 URMA. south ot tSikaiig, between 
India (Assam) and China (Yunnan) 
and linked to Malaya by a narro^\ 
Mp of Siamese territory, is about 
-LtXX) square miles in area. Out of 
population of 16-f millions about 
i million.s'are Burmans, the rest being 
iinly Karens, Shans and Indian.s, with 
;ialler numbers of Kachiii', Chins and 
hinese. The country i.s largely hilly, 
lie plains are to be found mainly in 
'le Irrawaddy delta, the valleys of 
le Irrawaddy, Sittang, Salween and 
hindwiii rivers. Ninety per cent of 
e people are engaged in agriculture, 
.'linfall is abundant in the north or 
pper Burma, and adequate in the south 
Lower Burma. It is .scanty in the 
■ ntral zone, comprising the .southern 
acts of Upper and the northern 
acts of Lower Burma. The dividing 
ae is roughly Latitude 20° N. and 
cTt'.^ponds to that which the British 
Id in Burma from 1852 on the 
nclusion of the Second Burma Wai 
he Fir.st Burma War ended in 1825 
■ ^h the cession of Tenasserim and 
'.ikan to Britain) until 1886, when the 
hiid Burma War re.sulted in the 
■inplete annexation of the Kingdom ol 
nrina and the di^-appearance of the 
"iia.-ty. 

Burma became a jirovince of India. 
It in 1937 was .separated again under 
le Government of Burma Act, 1935. 
sponsibility for the administration 
of certain Hill areas 
fiovemment and of the Shan States 
of Burma continued to rest with 
the Governor, acting 
-loiik'h commissioners; and over the 
't of Burma the Governor was respou- 
ble for currency, foreign relations and 
‘‘‘fence. In all other spheres the Gov- 
nuneut was handed over to the control 
'’t a Cabinet of Ministers appointed by 
he Governor from members of a two- 
' hamber Legislature — a House of Kepre 
'•■ntatives, popularly elected on a wu'de 
iiauchise, and a Senate, half of whose 
•uembers were nominated by the 
•■overnor and the rest elected by the 
House of Representatives. Thu.s the 
transfer of power to the people them- 
selves was real and substantial. This 
fact is of importance for an appraisal of 


the action of the Breimer, U Saw, who 
visited London in November 1911 and 
sought to obtain an a.ssurance of 
Dominion status for his country; he 
was later interned for negotiating with 
the Japane.se after hostilities harl broken 
out. (Pee p. 19,59 ) 



ALLIED COMMANDERS CONFER 

Chinese troops were in Burma at the end of 
December, fighting alongside British and 
Imperial forces Here General Liu Kwan- 
Loong, commanding Chinese troops, dis- 
cusses operations with his British colleague, 
Lieut -General T. J. Hutton, G.O.C. Burma. 
t^hoto, British Xewsref^h 

The largest exporter of rice in the 
world (India was the main cu.stomer), 
Burma’s other important product.^ were 
timber, silver, lead, wolfram, tin and 
oil. China, since the coiustruction of the 
Burma Road in 1939, had drawn heavily 
on Burma for oil. The internal rail- 
wav.s had a total mileage of about 2,000 


BRITISH AND IMPERIAL UNITS^ 
ENGAGED IN BCRJVIA, 
December 1941-May 1942 

Bntish. — Duke ol Wfllinjrttm’'. : Kine'^ 

(.Iwii York'liire J.iiiht liimutr\ ; C'aineroni.iiis : 
Wt'^t York-tiire Kf'llT ; ClkilK'f'^tiT.liire UejU l 
4/7 Uu:^^ar-'' (Meeluinizfd) ; Kojal Tank Kcat 
Burmese. — llumia Siipueisami Muiers ; Burma '' 
Kille. ; Burma Army Service Ctirp-. !l 

Indian.— Indian .Artillery ; liuiian siimal il 
(^lrp^ : .lat Uegt. ; Baiuclii RejU. ; Itonra I 
Kent ; Fruntier Fiiree Regt. : Ciirklia Rule- ’ M 
Indian Army Service Corps; Indian Ho-pital i 
Ciirp-. 


Frontiers 
and Com- 
munications 


miles, tire main line and the main 
trunk road from Rangoon to Mandalay 
running along the Sittang river valley, 
and continuing north-east through the 
mountainous Shan State.s to the rail- 
head at Lasliio. whence communication 
with China through Yunnan was 
effected. The Irrawaddy was navigable 
for steamers as far as Bhamo, about 
175 miles N.N.E. of Mandalay. 

The railway from Rangoon to Manda- 
lay ran northward to Myitkyina, and 
Rangoon was joined to Prome on the 
Irrawaddy by a line 
parallel to the Raiigoon- 
Mandalay line, and at 
Letpadan threw off a 
-outh-we.sterly branch to Bas.sein, the 
Bas.sein river being the westward mouth 
of the Irrawaddy delta. With Moulmei n 
Rangoon had railway connexion to iMar- 
taban, which, on the right bank of the 
Salween river mouth, stands opposite 
to Moulmein. whence there was a short 
southward line to Ye in Tomi.sserim. 

The northern frontier of Burma with 
China (Sikang) was so inaccessible that 
no danger could be expected thence. 
The Burma-Yunnan border was little 
!es.s difficult and the frontier defence 
there did not demand elaborate military 
precautions. Farther south the risk of 
attack from French Indo-China was 
mitigated by the formidable character 
of the Mekong river, which bounded the 
l(X)-mile stretch where Burma’s frontier 
marched with that of French Indo-China. 
The remainder of the south-eastern 
Burmese frontier was with Siam, 
whence, as events showed, the danger 
was to come. 


Up to 1937 India had been respon- 
sible for Burma’s military administra- 
tion. Although communication with 
India had been improved by the advent 
of air transport, the sea remained the 
chief means of communication between 
Calcutta and Rangoon. The coastal 
strip of Arakan, which stretcheil to the 
Indian frontier in the Chittagong area, 
was separated from the Burma hinter- 
land by the .\rakan Yoma mountains. 
No road and no railway had been 
constructed to join Burma with India. 

The garrison in peacetime had con- 
sisted of about two British battalions 
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JAPANESE CROSS THE MOULMEIN RIVER 

t“‘ "r Tenasserim m the middle ol January .04, and 

captured Tavoy (see map m p. 2051) Moulme.n fell on January 30, after the gam, son h^d 
removed stores and equipment over the Salween rrver. Above, Japanese cross the Mfulmem on a 
pontoon bridge ; the steel spans had been destroyed by Bnt.sh engineers. 

/Vff/.'o. Ki'i/^u.ur 


am! fill' jiurWH Defence I’oiee (nr- 
4'iiniyeil after 1!);}7 m ,li^netlse with 
Imlian Army units), M'lien fJiinn.t 
wiiN [iiirt Ilf India recniitnient to in- 
dieenous units had been almost entirelv 
froin amone the hardier hill folk - 
Kaehins, (dulls and Karens, the hist 
laroely a Christian eoninninitv, The^e 
units naturally funned the baeklione 
of the new IJurnia reeular forces. The 
fact that BinUlhisin, the relieion of 
the yreat majority, forbids the takine 
of life had alwav' been an obstacle 
to the Burmaiis takiny kindly to soldier- 
iiut. but after lll.’JT there were efforts, 
which had 'Ome deyree of success, to 
stimulate the lecnntinyof these [leople. 

For frontier defence in the pre-war 
era a small, competent and unpreten- 
tious force of militarv jioliee (known 
after ' i;i,37 as the 
Burma Frontier Force) 
was considered suffi- 
cient, When the out- 
break of war 111 lli.’J'.l necessitated the 
creation of a Far Fkistern Ifiyh Com- 
mand with headipiarters at Sinyapore 
the Burma (.’ommand wa- brought 
under that organization, over which .-Vir 
Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke- 
Popham presided as Commander-in- 


Burma’s 

Defence 

Forces 


< hief. i[e also li.id within his resjiou- 
sibilities the China Coininand at Hony- 
kony. In the summer of IfiJ | , when the 
possifulity of attack fioui Jayian loomed 
larger, the iliflieulty of .srieiiytheniny 
Biirnia s defences was to some extent 
increased by tins transfer of direction 
from India to .Malaya. India had been 
hard [iressed to supply the- e.xpeditiou- 
ary forces ,n Symt. Iraq ami Persia 
t o say not lung of reiiiforeemeiits for 
liinva. 

The dane.T beacons for Burma, us 
or .M.daya. were fired in Septeml.or 
I.Mu hv prolimiiuirv occuna- 

fion of naval and air bases' in Indo- 
( hina— owiny to the heliilessne.ss of the 
French colonial authorities under the 
\Rhy regime. In .fulv 194] further 
ha-es that are.i fell into Japane.se 
hands, with Siam .still more under 
.Jai)ane.se domination, thanks to the 
manner lu which Japan had first on- 
courayed the Siamese to attack Indo- 
hina and then made between the 
contestants an intervention hiylilv pro- 
htable to henself. Heinforcenients were 
jiroMded for Burma on a mode.st scale 
the continuance of Japan’s tiadin<; 
relations with that count rv heitm in 
no way disturbed, so that in .June 1941 


Lt.-Gen. 
Hutton 
Takes Over 


Japanese shijiswere still carrying large 
supplies of Burma’s rice to their own 
land 

Burma’s defence force in December 
194] consisted of one Indian brigade, 
(our Indian units and four mountain 
batteries : within this organization were 
two British battalions. So long as 
-Malaya remained able to bar Japan’s 
entrance to the Bay of Bengal, Burma 
had reason to be confident. But Japan 
struck at Pearl Harbour and elsewhere 
on December 7 ; on December 111 
Penang had been evacuated, and so 
Japanese forces could look out on the 
Bay of Bengal. Burma’s anxiety soon 
increased — stimulated by the speedy 
eollajise of Siam, whose resistance to 
the Japanese was never more than u 
token one, and officially ended as earlv 
as December 8. Five days later, on 
December 13, Japanese patrols weie 
reported at Victoria Point. Mergui 
received the first air raid on the same 
day. 

On Decemlier 15 it was decided tn 
withdraw the small garrison froni 
\ ictoria Ponit (on the Kra Isthmas. at 
the Siamese border). A 
week later General Sir 
Archibald Waved, 
witliin who.se command 
Burma came soon after, arrived at 
'■-^"'^"kiny to confer with Chiuiig 
Kai-shek and General Brett (Chief ol 
Staff ol the U.S. Armv Air Corp.s, which 
later ab.-orbed the American Volunteer 
Group who had won such distinction in 
providing aerial defence of the Burma 
Road) [.see illus., p. I960]. These .Ameri- 
can airmen, cooperating with the Royal 
.Air Force and the Indian Air Force, 
Here early on tlie .scene in Burma. On 
December 28 Lieut. -General T. J. 
Hutton became G.O.C. Burma, under 
Wavoll. 

Rangoon had its first air raid two 
day-, before Christmas, with heavy 
casualties. Transport and public ser- 
vices were di.sorgauized, and panic 
eau'cil the flight from the city of many 
labourer-i. On December 25 the Japan- 
ese were not .^o successful. Seventeen of 
their machines were destroved by 
British and American airmen, who 
also reacted sharply to a Japanese raid 
on Moiilmein on January 3 bv .shooting 
down seven enemy planes without loss, 
and by attacking the Japanese-con- 
trolled aerodrome at Taak in Siam. 

Further attacks on Rangoon from 
the air developed, but there was no 
serious fighting in Tenasserim until the 
middle of January, when the enemy’s 
progress in Malaya foreshadowed the 
loss of Singapore (which actually fell a 
nionth later, on February 15). The 
dislocation caused bv the air raids of 
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I'eember 23 and 25 on Kaiioooii 
iinipted the evacuation of civilians, 
id the city came under military 
iiiti'ol. By January 19 the Japanc.-e 
'['CCS had managed to enter Tenasserim 
Cleat strength from Siam, and Tavoy 
■ , 1 ' taken. Japanese mortars did great 
■.ec'ution, and on Januarv 30 Moulmein 
‘ d. The small garri.-on managed to 
away all .stores and eiiuipment over 
• ■ Salween river, which on February 2 
eiiiy patrols crossed a few miles 
- clier up from the mouth. 

By taking Martaban on Februaiy 10 
. Japanese secured command of both 
iiks of the river. Chinese forces, 
lirli by the end of December had 
o-red Burma to share in the defence 
that country, attacked Siamese 
'■ops on February 9 and drove them 
er the border into Indo- China, 
'’■'pite attacks by the E.A.F. on 
‘jsmese troops at Moulnieiii, Martaban, 

’ Mil and Thaton, the enemy advance 
' itmued. At Paan. in an engagement 
I'-ie Indian troop.? specially dis- 

Muished themselves, the Japanese 

e repulsed ; but on February 15 the 
■'■iidmg forces had to withdraw to the 
■om river line. [See map, p. 2052.) 

Bv this time the fall of Singapore 
id .dready been anticipated in tlm 
-'patch by the enemy of stronger 
forces to Burma, where, 

before the end of 

February, those forces 
were put at 70, OCX). 
' di- enabled the Japanese to press home 
i'''ir attacks on the Bilin river, and on 
■bi liary 20 the British forces withdrew 
' the line of the Sittang. More and 
■I'lc of the enemy followed up this 
■ivaiice, regardles.s of heavy losses : 
hitish, Indian and Gurkha troops had 
light with great tenacity. In unavail- 
c defence of a bridgehead on the 
' ang the Duke of 'Wellington’.s Regi- 
iit, the Frontier Force Regiment and 
‘ 'iirkha battalion covered themselves 
■h glory. Philip Jordan, News 
■ ronicle correspondent, lias described 
' action on the Sittang: 


Bravery 
on the 
Sittang 


In dll' pally hours of the morning of 
' ' I'ln-trj 28 it was found to be impossible 
"'ly loiigpp to lioid tile bridgehead on tlie 
1 • side of the Sittang. Altliougli many of 
' II troops . . . were on die wrong .<iide of 
I'l '^ river ligliting the enemy, our sappers 
' -i.SO a.m. blew up tlie bridge ‘ elficieiitly 
' I'l gallantly.’ There began wiiat one man 
" ■" tixik iiart in it described as ‘ a party tliat 
ii'.ulp Ilunkirk look like a picnic.’ Bombed. 
' "lied and machine-gunned from tlie 
' mortared, liundreds of dooincil men 
"g.in to .swim die river, at tliis point some 
yards wide. 

^ tor tile next tiiree days and die next 
' 'lee iiiglihs hundreds of heads lioldied in 
j’in Maters, struggling to reach tlie far 
' i"ie. flow many men were drowned, liow 
I'l'iny died bene.atii tlie cruel punislunent 
'■■m the ,air is not known. Abandoning all 


but tlieir arms and tiie clothes tliey stood np 
in, men plunged into the swift current and 
.struck out for ‘home.’ Those «ho could 
not swim snatchid logs, clusters of liamlioos, 
anytliing that would float, and kicked their 
way acro.ss — not to .safety hut to positions 
from wliicli. witiioiit any' rest, tliey would be 
forced to tiglit again, even though tiiey had 
already fouglit since January Hi. 

“ -V iu-igadier wlio liiniseif swam tiie river 
. . . say's tliat he .saw' gallantry' there that 
lie never s.iw oven in the last war . . . that 
perhaps the most wonderful tiling of all was 
die way' tlie wounded were cared for and 
ferried across beiieatli flic blaze of thoBurinan 
sun and die hail of Japanese stei'l.’’ 

The .Japanc.sp moved up from ilar- 
taban with elephant tran'jiort, but by 
March 1 they had not succeeded m 


cros.sing the Sittang. The position 
of Rangoon quickly became more- 
difficult, for the Burma Road had been 
cut north of Pegu. Among the .Jajiane.se 
force.? was the 18th Division, which had 
played a prominent part in the cajtture 
of Malaya. Allied Air Forces {including 
the American Volunteer Group) con- 
tinued to harry the enemy, who, on 
Febrnarv 21 and 26, attacked the 
Andanvan Islands from the air, this 
pointing to a further bid for command 
of the Bay of Bengal. The withdrawal 
from Rangoon was finally effected on 
March 7, folloyving heavy fighting in the 


FIVE MONTHS OF REARGUARD ACTIONS IN BURMA 

Though gallant and successful local offensives were launched by the Allies m Burma the campaign 
was mainly a defensive one, involving a prolonged fighting retreat. Burmese soil was invaded 
by Japan in mid-December at Point Victoria ; a month later the enemy crossed from Southern 
Siam into Tenasserim and made rapid progress. The collapse of British resistance in Malaya 
settled the fate of Burma, and our forces eventually retreated up the Chindwin valley, fighting a 
last action at Shwegyin on May to, 1943, and made their way to Assam. Chinese troops 
formerly under General btnweli went north-east, harassing the Japanese all the time. 
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AFTER THE JAPANESE TOOK MARTABAN 

The lall ol Martaban on February lo, 1942 gave the Japanese control of both sides ol the Salween, 
for Moulmein had been in their hands since January 30. Top, enemy troops march through 
Martaban on the way to Rangoon Below, RAF Blenheims turn away after bombing troop 
concentrations and stores at Martaban Ah . •• .V, )/ > Chinnirlr ’’ 



I’l'oti .iriM, where Briti.-.li armoureil 
force.s lame into action. All iiistalla- 
rioii^ which minbt be useful to the 
eueiiiv were first ile^troved. The with- 
ilrawine forces had to deal with a for- 
midable road block at P_viuboniri,-i. 
The extrication of the defenders had 
been helped bv a irallant diversion in 
which BritLsh and Indian troops ejected 
the Jajianese from Shwegyiii, Pyuntaz.a 


and M.id.iiik and then returned to thejr 
former po'itioii'. {See map in thi' jiage.) 

On March o Jaeut.-( leiieral Sir H? B 
I.. G. .Vlexander (who was left in com- 
mand of the B.E.F. at Dunkirk when 
Lord (Jort wa- recalled to Eiuiland) 
took over the Burma Armv from 
General Hutton. He had to 'meet a 
.fapane-'C attempt by «idvance aloiicr the 
Irrawaddy and Toungoo valleys to 
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cut off the Allied troop.s from China. 
Chinese under the American General 
Stilwell had by this time joined in the 
tiuhtiiie on the Sittano front, and east 
ot Toimyoo had eiieaged Siamese force- 
under Jajtauese officers. On March 20 
I 'hiiie.-e cavalry came into action and 
dispersed .Japanese forces south of Pyu. 
Four days later a mixed force com- 
posed of Siamese, rebel Burmese and 
-fapanese units was roughly handled by 
tlte Chinese, but by capturing the air- 
field north of Toungoo the enemy was 
able to cut the road and the Chinese 
forces were isolated. They managed to 
extricate themselvesafter heavy fighting. 

March 2.J .saw the Japanese occupation 
of the Andaman Islands, which had been 
evacuated by the small British starrison 
on March 12. This underlined Japane-e 
command of the Bay of 
Bengal, to which the 
•irrival of further 
enemy reinforcements 
at Kangoon added point. 

Nations’ forces in Burma were sadly in 
want of air support, for although their 
airmen had been able to inflict heavy 
los.ses oil the Japanese, the latter had 
numerical superiority. At the end of 
March the enemy held a line from 
Paungde in the Irrawaddy valley to 
Toungoo on the Sittang. Their com- 
inaiul of tlie air enabled them to prepare 
the way for a further advance by 
'Vstiunatic bombing of towns ahead. 
Thus on .Vpril 3 they bombed Mandalay, 
the greater part of which was set on 
fire, 2,01)0 people being killed. 

By Ajiril 1.3 the British forces were 
closely covering the important oilfield- 


Lack 
of Air 
Support 

The United 



REGION AROUND RANGOON 

Our troops evacuated the Burmese capital 
on the night of March 7, 1942, having pre- 
viously withdrawn from the successive river 
tines of the Salween, Bilin and Sittang. 
Two days earlier Lieut. -General Sir H. R. 
L. G. Alexander had taken over the Burma 
Command from General T. S. Hutton. 
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CHINESE IN TOUNGOO SECTOR 

Under the command of Lieut. -General Joseph 
Stilwell {Chief of Staff to Chiang Kai-shek) men of 
^he 5th and 6th Chinese Armies gave sterling aid 
fo the Imperial troops during the difficult days 
after the evacuation of Rangoon. Notably in the 
Toungoo region did they put up a brave show. 
On March 20 they severely handled the enemy’s 
leading columns ; three days later there began a 
fierce battle around Toungoo. The Japanese took 
an airfield N. of the town and cut the road, 
isolating the Chinese, but another division came 
to their aid and enabled them to cut a way out 
through the enemy. Here are scenes in this 
sector : (i) Chinese dig tank traps ; in (2) is one 
of their own light tanks. (3) Bringing up ammu- 
nition. (4) Chinese artillery with American-built 
75-mm. howitzers. 

British Official Crown Copywjht ; "‘Daily 
Express ” 
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MANDALAY AFTbR THb BOMBING ON APRIL 3, 1942 

Japanese bombers battered Mandalay to rums on April 3, and fires which followed destroyed much 
more of the town. Top, smouldering buildings by the moat which surrounds the former royal 
palace Centre, a bombed pagoda The Civil Government was transferred to Maymyo for a time 
but by May i the enemy were in Mandalay, held meantime by a Chinese division. Below’ 
Japanese cycle unit on a jungle road , note camouflage /V,,,/,,, f, ’ 



ht Yciiangyauiig, on which the Japaiioc 
were rajfidly advancing from Prome 
(wliere they had been able to pecure 
considerable assistance from local in- 
habitants who had been concerned in 
the Burma rebellion of ten years earlmi). 
Besides the double-pronged thru.'t up 
the Irrawaddy and Sittang valleys the 
■Japanese were now launching an attack 
on the Chinese Hank bv invasion of the 
Shan States from Northern Siam. We-'t 
of the Salween a Japanese force manageil 
to enter Karenni and occupy Pyinmaiia 
on April 21. 

The British retirement to new posi- 
tions behind Yenangyaung (where the 
oilfields had been destroyed) wa- 
marked by conspicuous gallantry on the 
part of the King’s Own Yorkshire Iiiohr 
Infantry. Indiscriminate bombing of 
towns over a large area characterized 
•lapanese operations at this phase. 
Victor Thompson, correspondent of the 
Daily Herald, gives a vivid account ot 
tho-e attacks : 

“ Whrii the bombing is done we go out to 
investigate, driving in the direction of .1 
pillar of smoke. . . . The centre of tlie 
town lia.s Ijeon .■ii'ciiratcly plastered from af 
lea.st lil.nnil feet. These Japanese are goo l 
marksmen wlietiior uith bombs or nioitai- 
or machiiie-gims. Fires are already spreadmi:. 

■ tdditig to the Iioat of a Burmese noon, t 
hit Bmiiian iiitli ids lilue and white sUiit 
'ineared witli refl flirt is busy stamping out 
a little pile of nmoulderiiig rubbish in tlie 
midflle of tile lo.ifl, wliile hi.s shop bum' 
fiercely appareiifly imhecdcd five yard' 
.uviiy. Allot lier in a doorway sihs a*leei) witii 

■ irms folded. Even the crackling of the 
flames does not wake liim. When w'e g" 
elose We see tlint notliing will wake liini iiiiv 
more. . . Tliere is little we can do except 
watch tlie skeleliy A.K.P. services trjiiig 
doggedly to cojie witli a situation boyonfl 
(hem. . . 

" TTierc i' no evidence that any target ot 
mflitary importance was selected. But tiicn 
this is the second phase of tlie Japanese 
homiflug campaign. At first lliey concen- 
tratial 'inglc-mindcilly on military objective'. 
Tiien tliey turned tlieir attention to tlie 
1 ivi! pojnfl.flion, trying to increase llie 
thousand' of i-efngees on the road.s.” 

This added to the difficulties of tie' 
letreatiug British and Indian force', 
tor the large stream of refugees niakiug 
their way toward the 
.Vs.sain frontier had to R.A.F. Aid.s 
bo handled. The Royal Refugees 
Air h’orce, alreadv 
-dirained to the utmost though they 
were, did niagnificent work in assisting 
in the mai'.slialling of the.se refugee', 
who, to the number of some 
eventually made their wav into India 
after great hardships borne with 
'lileiidid courage and endurance. 

•leneral Alexander's choice of rerre.it' 
up the C'hindwin valley into As.sam 
in preference to the line of the railway 
up to Mvitkyitia, was justified by tl ■■ 
event. The .rapaue.se drive fio'ii 
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RANGOON SEEN FROM THE LAST BOAT TO LEAVE 
Giant cranes Me outlined against enormous smoke clouds as the Rangoon warehouses of the Burma Oil Company eo uo 
m flames. The top photograph was taken on March i, 1942, from the last tugboat to leave, and enemy t^~ 
were then entering R^goon. Below, a petrol dump at Yenangyaung set on fire on April 16, after all Uiat was 
possible of the precious fuel had been taken northwards in lorries fSee also illus,. p 2059.) 

Photo.o. 
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FROM UPPER BURMA ACROSS THE CHINDWIN TO INDIA 
A party of American soldiers with British and Burmese nurses floated down the Uyu river to the Chindwin, using rafts 
on which they built rough shelters (below). The rafts had to be abandoned several miles before the big river was 
reached {see illus., p. 2075), and the final stage covered on foot. Top, crossing the Chindwin m dug-outs. Through a 
pass on the western side of the valley the party made their way into Assam. 

Photon, “ A’e«’ York Times" : Planet Xeit"- 
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northern Siam brought them across 
the railway line at Monywa early 
in May, and had the British forces 
relied upon that exit they would have 
been completely hemmed in. As it 
was, the retreat up the Chindwin valley, 
carried out with consummate skill and 
indomitable courage, enabled the Burma 
army to inflict severe casualties on 
the advancing enemy. On May 10 
a sharp action at Shwegyin (near 
Kalewa) checked the Japanese with 
such emphasis that the retreating 
forces were able to shake off their 
pursuers. The Government of Burma 
on the previous day had signalized its 
escape by setting up its headquarters 
at Delhi. 

The Burma army’s safe entry into 
Assam was announced on May 15. 
General Alexander had achieved the 
ungrateful task entrusted to him. 
The tragedy was illumined only by 
the quality of the heroism and fortitude 
which British, Indian, Gurkha, Chinese 
and American fighting men had brought 
to face it. 


Why 
Burma 
Was Lost 


Could Burma have been held ? The 
rapid and powerful thrusts of the 
Japanese from Siam in the south in the 
advance on Moulmein may have come 
as a surprise to the 
British High Command. 
Moulmein’s fall added to 
the danger of Rangoon, 
where the morale of the civil population 
had been heavilyshaken by air raids. The 
Japanese drive from northern Siam 
completed the difficulties of the defence. 
Yet, in reality, the loss of Malaya 
seemed to settle Burma’s fate, always 
assuming that the weak forces there 
could not have been more speedily or 
weightily reinforced both on the ground 
and in the air than actually they were. 


Burma’s fate was indeed linked up 
with that of Hongkong, Singapore and 
Batavia. The fall of France gave 
to the Japanese military machine the 
chance for which it had been looking. 
Britain’s preoccupation first with the 
Battle of Britain and the Mediterranean, 
and secondly with the development 
of aid to Russia, limited the extent 
to which the British War Cabinet could 
take measures in the Far Ea.st. India 
was heavily drawn upon for the opera- 
tions in Libya, Syria, Persia and Iraq, 
The Royal Navy’s temporary loss 
of command of the sea in the Indian 
Ocean and the Bay of Bengal ac- 
centuated Japan’s dominance after 
Singapore had fallen. Rangoon became 
a closed port early in the struggle, and 
then fell an easy prey to the Japanese. 
Much was said at the time of the apathy 
or even the hostility, of the Burmans 
to the British and Indian troops. 



OIL OF YENANGYAUNG DENIED TO THE ENEMY 
Alter a Japanese attack on the left flank of the Chinese forces in the Shan States our mam force 
covering the Yenangyaung oil region was withdrawn (middle of April 1942) and the oil wells 
and plant were wrecked. Top, our engineers are collecting electrical machinery for destruction. 
Below, vital parts of large machinery were cut through with oxygen blowpipes ; a gigantic gear 
wheel IS seen. PhntoA, British Ojpr^al : Croivn C(>p*/ri,hi . Aiisociated 



THROUGH JUNGLE TO INDIA 
Some parties of Allied troops had dangerous 
and difficult journeys through jungle and 
hill country to reach India in the great 
retreat from Burma, fii A clear path at 
Pangsao Pass Naga Hills', over 4,000 ft 
high, on the Burma-India frontier. (4) 
Often the jungle was so dense that parties 
took to river beds Lieut -General Joseph 
W. Stilwell 51 and staff made their way 
through central Burma to Assam : the 
General le.ids 2'. followed by his Aides, 
Lt -Col. Frank Dorn and ist Lt. Richard 
Young. 131 Stilwell’s party takes a brief rest. 

" Pfiih/ I’trtor t/d /’/fvs 

I\> Platitt Xf'i'. 
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BURMA ARMY’S RETREAT 
General Sir H. R. L. G. Alexander with his 
troops crossed the Chindwin a few miles S. 
of Kalewa, shelled and bombed by the J apan- 
ese. Then they made their way up the 
valley to Tammu, on the Burma-Indian 
frontier, and struck N.E. towards Imphal, 
in Manipur, over mountain roads 4,000- 
6,000 ft. high. By May 15, 1942, the Army 
— British, Indian and Burmese — had been 
extricated from its perilous position. 

By courtesy of “ The Sphere ” 


Those stories were given a hearing 
beyond their deserts because General 
Alexander’s statement that 90 per cent 
of the people in the Prome area — the 
centre of the 10-year-old rebellion — 
were in sympathy with the enemy was 
wrongly taken to apply to the whole 
country. It is believed that the Bur- 
mese guerillas supporting the Japanese 
did not number more than 5,000, and 
the liberation of 4,000 criminals from 
the gaols of Rangoon had helped to 
swell that total. 

Despite Burma’s unenviable crime 
statistics the British garrison never ex- 
„ , ceeded two battalions. 

, and the British in Burma 

. never found it necessarv 

Japanese fire-arms. The 

number of attacks on British residents 
was infinitesimal. After the Japanese 
invasion Burmaus showed much courage 
and friendliness in giving assistance to 
the retreating forces. The rural popu- 
lation were neither encouraged nor 
expected to rise against the Japanese. 
The people accepted Japanese occupa- 
tion passively, but evidence accumu- 
lates that the .Japanese army is rapidly 



ALLIED COMMANDERS, BURMA 


making the Burmans more pro- All v 
than ever before. 

In the epic of Burma’s ordeal 
Briti.sh and Indian civilians bore 
themselves bravely. Britons manned 
the auxiliary defence forces and gave 
leadership to the civil organization 
for the preservation of es.sential 
services so long as they could be 
kept going. As an example of 
British and Indian teamwork the 
evacuation of a bauk’.s staff may be 
cited : thev made their wav first from 
Rangoon to Mandalay, and thence on 
a 2.50-mile march to Calcutta in 26 
day.s, in intense tropical heat over succes 
sive passes of 3,500 feet and 6.-500 feet 
through tribal country. It matched 
the heroic conduct of the British and 
Indian troops as they fought the 
Japanese every inch of the way up the 
Chindwin valley. 

Material for passing final judgement 
on the campaign in Burma will not be 
available until after the war. It is not 
possible, for instance, to say whether 
the diversion to Rangoon of the British 
division which arrived at Singapore on 
the eve of surrender might have changed 
the fortunes of Burma. Nor can one 
assert whether the authorities respon- 
sible in the last resort for the security 
of Burma — as well as Alalaya — were 
fully aware of the power .and capacity 


Left, General Lo Cho-ymg, commanding the 
Chinese Forces in Burma, talks to General 
Sir Archibald Wavell, C.-in-C. India and 
Burma (centre), and General Sir H. R. L. G. 
Alexander, appointed G.OX. Burma on 
March 5, 1942. 

Photo, Pictorial Press 

of the Japanese fighting machine ; and 
if so, whether some effort could not 
have been made, despite the serious 
crisis nearer home, to provide both 
Burma and Malaya with more adequate 
defences on the ground and in the air as 
soon as Indo-China became a Japanese 
spring-board. Generalship, in Burma at 
all events, was not lacking, as General 
Alex.ander was destined before long to 
show in IJbva at Rommel’s expense. 

Xor will the 
British Army 
have cause to be 
anything but 
proud of the 
G 1 o u c e s t e r s, 
K.O.Y.L.I., Duke 
of Wellington’s 
and the Royal 
Armoured Corps 
in the fighting re- 
treat. They were 
as magnificent as 
the outnumbered 
Royal Air Force, 
who, with their 
American and 
Indian colleague.s, 
took such heavy 
toll of an eiiemv 
better machined 
and superior in 
numbers. The 
same may be said 
of the Indian 
Army: the 

Frontier Force 
Regiment and 
Gurkhas recorded 
valour and 
chivalry which 
fully merited 
laurels more for- 
tunately gained. 





GYLES MACKRELL, G.M., D.F.C., SAVED 200 REFUGEES 

Learning that many refugees from Burma were stranded high in the 
Chankar Pass, Mr. Mackrell, a tea planter of Assam, organized an 
elephant convoy to go to the rescue. ‘ At great personal risk and after 
many tnes ’ he got his convoy over the Assam mountains and reached 
the starving survivors. Two hundred were brought to safety. On 
January 26, 1942, the award of the George Medal was gazetted. 
Mackrell’s D.F.C. had been won in the First Great War. 

Photo, “ Sell's Chronicle ” 
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Chapter 207 

JAPAN’S ATTACK ON THE NETHERLANDS 

EAST INDIES 

77;/ V comprehensive account o/ the inrasion of Borneo and Sumatra has been 
compiled by Jhr. J. N. C. van Heitrn of the Royal Netherlands Naw from 
the most recent information placed at his disposal by die Royal Netherlands 
Government in London — consisting in the main of reports bv eye-witnesses. 

The reader should consult the large map in page 2058 


W irKN on DpcpiiitHT 8, TJH, a lew 
hour- after tlie attach on 
I’carl Ifarhnin and .M.inila, the 
Diitcli envoy in Tokyo handed Ins 
(Joverninent’- declaration of war to the 
Ja[iane-e Fon-iyui Minister the latter 
refused to accept it. Japan, wiio had 
JU't attacked two oreat Power- without 
a declaration ol war, wa.s amazed to 
receive a challenoe from a small and 
comparatively weak nation. But after 
the failure of Kohayashi's blackmailing 
attempts at the conference m Batavia 
the./apanose Foreiyn Office miuht have 
known that methods which had suc- 
( ceded in I'rench Indo-China would not 
avail them in the Netherlands Ea-t 
Indies Dr. van .Mook, the Dutch 
Minister for Internal Affairs, was firm 
ill honest negotiations, but remained 
(|Uite unmoved bv throats. 

Jaji.in had put out leelers lor a tr.ide 
pact early in Ifl.Sd. In the autumn of 
ib-lo she sent as an envoy Icluzo 
Kohayashi, Minister of Comiiierce. Dur- 
mo several weeks at Batavia he tried to 
e.xtort promi.ses of bio deliveries of tiiotor 


-pint and fuel oil — quantities exceeding 
tile entire output of the Netherland.s 
oilfields. He was offered 30, (XX) tons 
ot motor spirit, in addition to that then 
beiiio e.xported to Japan. Chagrined 
by his lack of succe.ss, Kobavashi i.s 
said to have told the Dutch they were 
tools of Briti.sh and American 
Imperialism, whereupon the negotia- 
tions came to an abrupt end. After a 
retractation he departed with the 
meagre concession he had gained. 
Later another envoy, the former Foreign 
-Minister, Kcnchicfii Yoshiwaza, was 
sent to Batavia, where he remained till 
his recall in June Iftfl. 

From the Netherlands point of view 
the imnuMliate declaration of war was 
the only possible course. The Dutch 
had long made their choice. They were 
convinced that there was no possibility 
of coiiq.romi.se. A trade agreement 
uith Japan wotild have meant conces- 
sions, which would be looked upon only 
as signs of weaknes,s. Be.side.s that, they 
were deeply aware of being one of the 
Tmted Nations. The time for neutral 



DUTCH RtPKHSENlAIiVtS AT BATAVIA CONFERENCE 

In lune loit there was a Iruitless coiiterence between Netherlands anrf 

at Batavia to di = cuss trade and economic problems Dr H I van M u *'®P*‘cs?ntative« 
Internal Affairs, was adamant in res'stmv Japanese demands RearTn for 

commanded the Allied Naval Squadron m the brilliant act-on off HeiV 
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politics had gone, and would never 
return. 

MTien Queen Wilhelmina made her 
lateful decision she felt that the slightest 
delay in taking up the challenge would 
have brought shame to her subjects. 
From the beginning the people of the 
Dutch East Indies understood that there 
were dark days ahead for the rich and 
beautiful islands. Help from outside 
could not be expected in time to decide 
the struggle, though ultimately the 
democracies would prevail. Meanwhile, 
everything must be done to gain precious 
time and delay the aggressor’s plans. 
Every shell, bomb and cartridge must be 
used to the best advantage ; the enemy 
must be made to expend time, men and 
ships. Life must be given for the home- 
land, for it was better to die than be- 
come a prisoner, if victory was to be won 
in the end. Everything that might be of 
u.se to the invader must be wrecked or 
burned. That was the only course. 

The United States was preparing for 
“ all-out ” aid to the Allies, and the 
Dutch realized that time was worth 
gaining even at the cost of heavy 
sacrifices. On the other hand, the 
de.struction of Japanese shipping would 
help America later in the final assault 
against the enemy, Japan’s weakness 
lay in shipping — to transport and sup- 
ply her armies and to carry to her islands 
the raw materials she 
badly needed. The 
Dutch knew also that 
they might be able to 
help Australia in her effort to tide over 
the perilous period between a possible 
Japanese attack and tbe arrival of 
adequate American reinforcements. 


Gaining 

Precious 

Time 


So there were manv rea.sons for 
putting up a stiff fight. The Dutch 
Navy found in Vice-Admiral Helfrich a 
leader who understood the need to 
attack at once. He tried to retain the 
initiative as long as pos.sible before the 
full weight of Japanese aggression 
should be directed against Java and its 
air and naval ba.ses. Once on the 
defensive, Heifnch knew that he might 
lose every opportunitv of using his 
small force in the way he desired. He 
feared that then it might dwindle away 
without the chance of scoring a succe.ss. 
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Every precaution wa^ taken to prevent 
surprise attack's before the outbreak of 
declared war The Dutch Fleet Air Arm 
ba^ed its Dorniers as far north as 
possible in the outskirts of the vast 
archipelago, to keep a ceaseless watch. 
The surface ships were kept in the 
open .“^ea as much as possible, while 
submarines were ordered westwards, 
where they took up position in the Gulf 
of Siam, south of Cambodia. The 
commanders were already peeping 
through their periscopes at Japane.se 
convoys when these started moving 
westward, in the direction of Malacca. 

There was only one Briti.sh submarine 
in Singapore at this time, as of course 
the enemy knew. The sudden ap- 
pearance of a number of Dutch sub- 
marines was a complication which the 
Japanese had not expected. The Dutch 
did not molest the heavily escorted 
convoys en route, but made daring 
attacks in very shallow water, near the 
landing places. In the first weeks these 
submarines sank ten large transports, 
most of them laden with troops, two 
tankers, and one large Asagiri-class 
destroyer. Some of the submarines did 
not return, and their score is not 
known. One survivor struggled for 35 
hours in the sea, not merely drifting 
around but actually swimming — an 
astonishing feat. 


Feats of 
Dutch 
Airmen 


In the meantime the Fleet Air Arm 
had some astonishing results with its 
heavy and rather slow Do-24 flying 
boats, built in Holland 
under licence and 
fitted with American 
engines. Gradually 
most of them were lost in hope- 
less fights again.st greater numbers of 
fast Japanese fighters. Nevertheless, 
their bombing exploits were remarkable 
and proved the skill of pilots and crews. 
The number of successful combats can 
for the mo.st part be explained by the 
Oerlikon cannon in the middle turret. 
Later on, Dutch pilots brought over 
C'atalinas from America ; these had a 
longer range, but could not stand up to 
the Zero fighters of the Japane.se navy. 
M hen the enemy took possession of 
British oil plants in north-western 
Borneo, Dutch Dorniers based on Tara- 
kan attacked a heavy Japanese cruiser ; 
it was hit by three 400-lb. bombs and 
left burning fiercely. 

As soon as the Japanese came within 
range General ter Poorten’s Glenn 
Martin bombers joined in the attacks 
and scored many hits on enemy shipping. 
L’ufortunately the Dutch were too weak 
to prevent the enemy from building and 
occupying aerodromes on Borneo. The 
Japanese forces grew' stronger everv 
week, and towards the end of the year 
Dutch Navy and Army bombers had to 



DUTCH AIRMEN FOUGHT ON TO THE LAST 

Outnumbered from the start, pilots of the Royal Netherlands Navy and Army saw their airfields 
fall into Japanese hands, despite all their courage and ga'lantry. With a thousand-to-one 
chance of returning, Catalinas (top) took off on bombing and reconnaissance flights until 
nearly all were lost. Army bombers (below) faced heavy fighter opposition everywhere. 
Pho/o<t, courtesy of Royal S ethprlands Oort. . British Neicsreels 



face heavy fighter opposition nearly 
everv’where. Their own aerodromes on 
Borneo were heavily bombed. 

Dutch cruisers and destroyers joined 
the British forces in escort duties, for the 
large convoys coming from British India 
through Sunda Strait almost weekly 
needed the utmost protection against 
Japane.se surprise raids towards the 
south. Owing to the.^e urgent duties no 
counter-attacks could be staged against 
strong enemy forces which took Tarakan 
and Menado early in 1942. 

Tarakan, a small island off the east 
coast of Borneo, was the first important 
Dutch po.s.sessioii to fall into Japanese 
hands. It also was the first Dutch 
.stronghold to show the world the 
measure of Dutch resistance and the 
meaning of the scorched-earth policy in 
that region. The oil obtained at Tara- 
kan is very fine and can be used as fuel 
for Diesel engines or for oil-fired boilers 
almost as it conies to the surface, no 
“ cracking ” or refining plants being 
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needed. The only certain method of 
foiling the enemy here W’as to destrov 
the oil wells — some perhaps for ever. 

When the Japanese landing opera- 
tions at Tarakan began on Januarv 10, 
Dutch engineers blasted the shafts with 
high explosives and filled them with 
concrete. Oil from the tanks was set 
ablaze while it flowed into the harbour. 
The sky was darkened for days bv the 
smoke as the oil burned, and with it 
every other useful installation — fac- 
tories houses, workshops — that had 
been erected in the den.-e jinigle for the 
last 30 years. The fire was not half 
as big a,s those at Balik Papan and Sura- 
baya later on, and wa.s not to be com- 
pared with the holocaust at Palembang, 
Nevertheless, it was an inferno that 
taught the enemy another lesson. 

While army bombers attacked the 
invasion fleet and hit two transport 
ships the small force of Dutch troops at 
Tarakan fought delaying actions to pre- 
vent the invaders from interfering with 
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GENERAL WAVELL SETS UP H.Q. AT BATAVIA 
Early m January 1942 Sir Archibald Wavell (right) was appointed to the supreme Allied 
command in the South-west Pacific Area, and on the 22nd he arrived in Batavia. Here, with 
Lieut -Genera! H. ter Poorten, Dutch C -in-C., he inspects the guard of honour. Behind are 
Vice-Admiral Thos C. Hart lU.S N.), on right, and Vice-Admirat't. E. L. Heltnch, who succeeded 
Admiral Hart as Allied Naval C.-in-C on February ii 
Pkol'j, tO iient-inl 
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the destruction. When the last reserves 
had been sacrificed to prevent a break- 
through, a .second heavy attack pene- 
trated the defence line, aiul soon after- 
ward.s the main munition dump wa.s 
blown sky-high. Organized resistance 
cca.sed soon afterwartls. Mo.^t of the 
defenders were killed, but a few e.scaped 
amf began guerilla warfare. \'ery few 
were taken prisoner. iSome survivors 
reached the mainland in native boat.s 
and brought the assurance that Tarakan 
oil iiad ceased to flow. 

Xe.vt day at d;iwn the Japanese .ships 
closed in and, on the assumption that 
all resistance had ceased, came within 
range of the Dutch sliore 
battery. The giinner.s 
there had evidently 
been overlooked by the 
mopping-up operations of the Japanese 
land forces. Thev held their tire and 


Tarakan 's 
Last 
Stroke 


opened up on destroyers and liarges at 
a distance of only a few thousand yards. 
Before cruisers could silence the battery, 
two destroyers and some landing barges 
were sunk. 

Tarakan wa.s a .smoking ruin, but 
when the Japanese landed they thought 
for a moment that their Command had 
been right m .sending .some emptv 
tankers along with the invasion Meet. 
Some derricks were still standing, it is 
true, but the enemy .soon found out 
that the shafts underneath had lieen 
destroyed by high explosive.s. Smarting 
under thus disillusionment, they sent a 
message to the Dutch commander at 
Balik Papan, farther down the east 
coast, threatening to shoot anyone who 


took part in scorched-earth tactics there 
The only result was that the demolition 
squads 111 Balik Pajian prepared even 
more thoroughly for their task, and 
were glad to hear that their friends in 
Tarakan had made a hundred-per-cent 
job of the oil installations and harbour. 

In the air, too, the Dutch were now 
pushed farther south. Aircraft operating 
in M.dacca under British command W'ere 
recalled, together with the remaining 
submarines, wliich badly needed repairs. 
A fortnight after the lall of Tarakan a 
large invasion fleet moved down the 
Ifacu'-ar Strait, between Borneo and 
Celebes. The first portion consisted of 
23 .'tups, but tile entire force comprised 
about a hundred — fur too large for an 
attack on Bahk Pajian onFv. Tins 
thnmt had to be broken, otherwise it 
might have develojied into a major 
attack ae.imst Java itself. 

^^hen the invasion fleets were clo.smg 
in on Balik Papan, they wore attacked 
by sea and from the air in a conflict that 
lasted three days. The first assault was 
made by Dutch bombers ou January 23. 
They were met by heavy anti-aircraft 
fire from escorting crui.sers and de- 
stroyers. But many of the warships and 
transports were hit and left burning or 
Milking. During the ne.vt two ilavs hits 
Were scored on a heavy cruiser, which 
sank, only the iqipcr part being visible a 
few d.iy., later. A large liner was also 
sent to the bottom, with other ships. 
The .lapaiif-.e then brought up an air- 
craft carrier to add more fighters to their 
defence. An American submarine tor- 
pedoed this earner north of Balik Papan. 
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Flying Fortresses appeared, together 
with Dutch fighters from Borneo, and 
hit back also. 

Seven of the enemy ships were sunk 
in a brilliant attack by the American 
destroyer division, consisting of five 

four-si acker ” destroyers under Com- 
mander Binford, U.S.N. The ample 
torpedo armament and low silhouette 
made these destroyers ideal for a night 
attack, though they were handicapped 
by the old type of torpedoes they still 
carried and were forced to close in on 
the enemy at a very short range. They 
did this without hesitation, and earned 
the admiration of all who knew enough 
to understand what this attack really 
meant. A Dutch submarine sank a 
destroyer and hit a cruiser, but was 
so hotly pursued that the commander 
was unable to observe if the cruiser had 
been sunk. 

Balik Papan, like Tarakan, wa.s set 
on fire and soon became a ma.S3 of 
smoking ruins. It had possessed an 
efficient and up-to-date 
oil installation with 
every possible item of 
modern equipment. The 
Japanese landed tanks and artillery, 
crushed the weak Dutch forces, and 
inarched on Samaririda and Banjer- 
masin, everywhere preceded by the 
raging fires of destruction. In the 
endle.ss jungles the remnants of the 
Dutch troops started a guerilla conflict 
that wa.s to last for many months after 
the fall of Java. Soon afterwards 
Macassar, the beautiful harbour -of 
soutb-western Celebes, was burned with 
all its .stores and buildings. 

The Japane.se now realized that they 
were not yet able to attack Java with- 
out grave risks. In three days they had 
suffered .serious losse.s in ships, and no 
inconsiderable number of their aircraft 
bad been destroyed. The results of the 
Dutch air attack for three days were : 


Holocaust 
at Balik 
Papan 


Is/ day. Large wai-ship sunk ; heavy 
cruiser loft burning with a big li-st ; anotlier 
cruiser set on fire ; four Large transports and 
one destroyer left burning, 

2nd day. Large transport and liner sunk : 
(lesti-oyer iiadly danaaged ; four fighte.r air- 
craft brought down. 

2rd day. Heavy cruiser sunk : cruiser and 
transport set on tire ; three figiiters .and one 
reconnaissance aircraft brought down. 

in addition, tlie Flying Fortresses bit a 
cruiser, sank a transport, and brought down 
live ligliter aircraft. 


Inchidiiig submarines and de.stroyers, 
at least 2.5 enemy ship.s had been 
sunk. However prodigal the Japanese 
might be with their abundant man- 
power, they could not afford to lose 
ships and aircraft on this scale. So 
they concentrated their bombers and 
switched the attack to Java’s ports 
and aerodromes. Meanwhile, the Allies 



continued to bomb enemy shipping in 
Macassar Strait. 

Allied strength in the area was 
diminishing, as was emphasized by the 
loss of Amboina Island (in the Moluccas) 
early in February 1942 The enemy 
attacked by air on 
OSS o January 30, and later 

, , ^ the same dav a Japan- 

ese naval torce with 
transports reached the island. No 
large-scale opposition from Allied air- 
craft or warships was possible, but the 
enemy suffered severely from mines laid 
in the bay some days before. A Japan- 
ese cruiser was sunk by fire from a 
shore battery ; another crui.'^er and a 
submarine struck mines and sank in 
deep water ; a third cruiser was de- 
stroyed by mines in one of the outer 
bays near a landing place. Prisoners, 
threatened with torture and death 
unless they gave away the exact location 
of the minefields, firmly refused. 

When the enemy landed on Amboina 
a surge of fires and explosions swept 
the island, de.stroying everything likely 
to aid him. Then the demolition parties 
turned about and laced the invaders in 
a grim guerilla conflict that continued 
for three weeks on this small i.sland, the 
area of which is only 360 square miles. 

Aerodromes in the south of Celebes 
were now also taken by the Japanese, 
and the large-scale bombing of Java 
started. On February 11 Vice-Admiral 
Helfrich had been appointed Allied 
Naval Commander-in-Chief in the 
South-Western Pacific. The choice of 
the man was the choice of his method ; 
he would do everything to save time, 
and would therefore sacrifice all to hit 
the enemy’s rvarships, transport and 
supply vessels. General van Oyen, the 
Dutch Air Force commander, was just 
as ready to send his last bomber against 


the coming invaders, if he could see a 
single opportunity to weaken the enemy 
at any given point. His fighter force 
was being slowly worn down by the 
continuous enemy raids on Java, Many 
of his bombers had already been lost 
in Malacca, but the spirit of hi-- pilots 
and crews was excellent. Nor were 
Helfrich’s Naval airmen le.ss cheerful, 
though their reconnaissance tasks be- 
came suicidal as the Japanese estab- 
lished more and more aerodromes for 
their Zero fighters. One Dutch flying- 
boat after another di.sapjieared. Very 
often, before they took off on an 
operational flight, the men knew they 
had only one chance in a thousand of 
returning. Later, Queen Wilhelmina 
honoured the Dutch Naval and Army 
Air Force.s with the highest military 
decoration — the Order of William — to 
show that every man in the.se services 
deserved the honour. 

In the meantime Java had won a few 
precious weeks. Towards the middle of 
February it became evident that the 
Japane.se were concentrating .«hip,s in 
the South China Sea, and it seemed 
that now Palembang was their target. 
If Palembang fell, Singapore would be 
cut off at last. Palembang, about 60 
miles inland in the southern part of 
Sumatra, i.s surrounded by impenetrable 
jungle and can only be reached over 
the long Musi river from the east or 
by rail from the southern tip of Sumatra, 
where a ferry links the Java and 
Sumatra railroad,s. Another route, of 
course, wa.s bv air. and the most 


elaborate precautions were taken to 
prevent a .surprise by parachute troops. 

Palembang po.ssessed up-to-date 
cracking plants with large installations 
for the production of high-octane petrol. 
The oilfields, with shafts and derricks, 
were .some 90 miles deeper in the jungle. 
Pipelines brought the oil to tanks near 
the river, where large tankers from all 
over the world came to load their cargo. 
There were low brick walls around the 
oil tanks, and in case of a surprise 
attack the action of one lever would 
cause the oil to flow into the walled-ofi 
space, where an electricallv operated 
ignition charge would fire it and turn 
the tanks into a mile-wide barrier of 
flame. The immense heat would scorch 
evervthing within thousands of yards. 
Further, the plants with their turbine.s 
and boilers, engines and motors, were 
ready to be blown up instantly. Capture 
by surprise was impossible. 

Royal Air Force bombers and fighters 
from Malacca were welcome reinforce- 
ments for the Dutch Air Force. For lack 

of suitable airfields n 

these British units had ^ 

had to be withdrawn puo'ts' 

from Singapore, where 
the end was rapiilly drawing near. 
On February 15 the Japanese launched 
their expected attack at Palembang. 
From about a hundred planes throe 
groups of parachute troops were drop- 
ped. Two attacked oil installations, while 
another made for the airport. Heavy 
and sanguinary fighting went on all day. 
The parachutists near the oil plants were 


BURNING OILFIELDS OF BALIK PAPAN, DUTCH BORNEO 

Atter the Dutch engineers at Tarakan, N.E. Borneo, had destroyed oil installations and wrecked 
the oil wells, a Japanese message was sent to the Dutch commander at Balik Papan fsee map 
in p. 2058) threatening death to anyone who should apply scorched-earth tactics there. But 
the engineers did their work thoroughly, and the gigantic fire at Balik Papan on January 22 
is seen below One-fifth of the oil of the Netherlands East Indies came from this great oil 
centre on the E coast of Borneo. 
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JAPANESE TRANSPORTS APPROACH BURNING PALEMBANG 

Palembang, m southern Sumatra 'see map in p. 20581, possessed up-to-date refining and cracking 
plants to deal with the oil pumped from wells some go miles away in the jungle. On February 15 
the enemy attacked, first with parachute troops That evening the oil plants were ordered 
to be fired, and next night, after a dogged fight, the defenders withdrew Here a Japanese 
transport is seen in the wide Musi river In the background are the burning oil tanks of 
Palembang l*fioln, , 4 s>ociofcd Pre.,s 


Burning 

of 


wiped out, while the third group wa.s 

got under control. The Dutch los'C-i 

here were vcrv heavy. 

Most unit.-i of the Netherland' East 

Indian Armv conijiri.sed both Indoiic 

sian and Dutch troops and officers At 

Palembang the troop.-, were largely 

.•Vniboincsc, McnadoncM- 

and .lavanese. They 

_ . . alwaV' went in with the 

Palembang ■ 1 - 

khii'fitiii. a sword that 

they handled very well. The confu-ed 
fighting in and around the installation' 
gave them many opportunities to U'C 
thi' weajioii. In the evening the 
Duteh commander derideil to -ct fire 
to the oil plants, since the defenders, 
weakened bv the lie.ivv losses of the 
first day, might not be able to with- 
stand another attack. So on that 
night of Februarv 15-Ifi Palembang 
was destroyed. Scores of huge tanks 
burned for days. The mighty factories 
and refineries were reduced to the same 
heaps of torn and twisted steelwork as 
at Balik Papan and Tarakan. 

Blenheims and Hurricanes of the 
R.A.P’., together with Dutch Glenn 
Martins, strafed the fleet of small craft, 
towed bv motor-boat.s from the Japanese 
troopships, and heavy losses were in- 
flicted on Japane.se soldiers crammed 


into countle.s.s barges. The invasion 
fleet, at anchor in the northern entrance 
of Banka Strait, was also attacked, 
.'several -lops wore hit and left burning, 
but the eiieiiiy had by this time brought 
up a large fighter and homher force. Air 
battle.s raged all dav long. Towards 
the end of till- second day the Allied air 
force saw its airfield.s endangered bv 
parachute troops and had to withdraw 
to ba'cs on .J.ava, where also some of the 
British ground-staff and the A. A. 
artillery evacuated from Oo'thaven (on 
the I'suml.a Strait) made tlieir wav 
Mo't of the Dutch and some British 
troops retreated into the jungle toward' 
Padang. on the west coast of Sumatra. 

On the first day of the battle for 
Palembang an Allied nav'al .striking 
force under Rear-Admiral K. Doorman 
tried to hara.'' the .lapaiiesc seaborne 
landing. Doorman's squadron com- 
prised five cruisers (H.M.,S. “Exeter,” 
II.M.A.S. Perth,” and the Netherlands 
war-hip.' “De Ruj-ter.” “Java,” and 
'• Tromp”). together with two Briti.'h 
four Dutch, and four American de- 
'troyers. During the sweep along the 
north coa't of Banka the Allied 
sCjuadron was bombed for seven hours 
hv large enemy formations. Anti- 
aircraft fire from the ship.s kept the 
jU66 


Japanese plane.s at a height of about 
15,000 feet. Here, as almo.st every- 
where, the enemy used a method 
of high-altitude pattern bombing, but 
in this case did not hit a single ship. 
Nevertheless, Doorman was forced to 
abandon his intention of attacking the 
transport fleet, since he could not afford 
to engage a stronger enemy squadron 
under continuous air attack. Palembang 
had promised air support, but was 
unable to provide it. Any possibility 
of a surpri.se attack by night had also 
gone, so Doorman’s squadron steamed 
oS into the Indian Ocean to elude enemy 
air reconnaissance. 

The plight of Java grew worse. All 
the key-points, harbours and aerodromes 
were being regularly pounded by huge 
force' of enemy bombers with .strong 
fighter escort. The Japanese fighters 
increased their range by carrying stream- 
lined reserve fuel tanks under their 
fuselages. These were dropped after 
emptying them as soon as the aircraft 
were engaged by Dutch fighter A similar 
device had been u.sed in the Philippines. 

The Japanese did not proceed im- 
mediately- to the major attack on .lava, 
but made for Bali, the small island 
immediately to the east, separated from 
Java by the Bali Strait, a narrow chan- 
nel. The first landing on Bali was made 
on February 19. A week later, with 
Bali in their hands, the Japanese also 
held Oosthaven, on Sunda Strait, and 
were in position to drive at Java from 
three directions. The battle- lor Bali 
and Java are described in Chapter 20'^. 
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BATTLE OF BALI AND THE FIGHT FOR JAVA 

The records of the Royal Netherlands Navy have been drawn upon for the fol- 
lowing graphic description of the final stages in the conquest of the Netherlands 
East Indies by Japan. The writer, Jhr. Lieutenant J. N. C. van Heurn, in 
the course of his duties, interviewed many of those who took part in the opera- 
tions. See maps in pages 2058 and 2074 
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A fter the fall of Singapore and 
Palembang on February 15 
the Allied naval force under 
Rear - Admiral Doorman steamed 
through Sunda Strait into the Indian 
Ocean. British units then went north- 
ward to take up convoy duty again, 
while the Dutch and American cruisers 
and destroyers sailed south-east to 
refuel at Tjilatjap, the only port on the 
south coast of Java. Here the crews 
could take a well-earned rest. In the 
blazing hot harbour they quenched their 
thirst with grapes, oranges and apples 
from a big cargo vessel which had just 
arrived from California. The fruit had 
been destined for Singapore, where the 
troops and inhabitants would now have 
to make do on a scanty diet of rice, 
doled out by their Japanese conquerors. 

WTiile Doorman’s squadron was re- 
fuelling at Tjilatjap the Japanese were 
preparing for the first operation 
in their attack on Java — the 
conquest of Bali, the compara- 
tively small island immediately 
to the east, separated from Java 
by the narrow Bali Strait. This 
beautiful island was a very 
popular resort of tourists, who 
came there in the smart K.P.M, 
liners and in the big American- 
built planes of the K.N.I.L.M. 

(Royal Netherlands Indies Air- 
ways). These craft were now 
being u.sed to bring medical 
supplies and to evacuate women 
and children from the threatened 
areas. The large aerodrome wa.s 
intact, though unfortunately it 
wa^ very vulnerable, being only 
a few hundred yards from the 
south-eastern shore of the island. 

On February 19, 1942, a large 
Japane.se force landed on Bali, 
overran the small Dutch garrison 
and captured the aerodrome. It 
would now become po.ssible for 
the enemy to ferry large forces 
across Bali Strait to Java under 
fighter cover based on the Den 
Pasar aerodrome. Bali Strait 
13 very na row, and from 
Banjoewangi on the Java side 
very good roads lead deep into 
the heart of Java, to the town 
of Malang and the naval base of 
Surabaya. 


It was reported that large invasion 
fleets were already being assembled in 
Macassar Strait and in the South China 
Sea— -obviously intended for Java. 
Gauging the strength of the enemy- 
forces oS Bali was very difficult, and 
the Dutch airmen lost many machines 
in attacks and in attempt.s to obtain 
this information. There was no doubt 
that the covering force consisted of at 
least three times as many crui.sers a.-- 
were available to the Allies at that time. 
But from Batavia Admiral Helfrich 
gave immediate orders to Rear-Admiral 
Doorman to attack the enemy with his 
forces in the Indian Ocean and with 
others at Surabaya. 

The plan was at once very simple 
and highly dangerous. Doorman’s 
striking force in Tjilatjap consisted of 
two Dutch cruisers, one large Dutch 
destrover and two American de.strovers. 
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DUTCH NAVAL C.-IN C. 


Vice-Admiral C. E. L. Helfnch succeeded Admiral Thos. C. 
Hart as Commander Allied Naval Forces, S.W Pacific, on 
February ii, 1942. He directed the magnificent fight by 
Dutch, British, and American Naval units until, with the 
fall of Java and the loss of practically all his forces, he 
laid down the Command on March 4. 

Photo. Central Prerot 


They- were to proceed at full speed to 
Lombok Strait (between Bali and the 
island of Lombok) and engage the 
,Japane.se before midnight ne.xt day-, 
when the invaders were expected to be 
bu.sy w- i t h landing 
operations. The night 
would be fairly dark, 
with little moon. After 
midnight there was to be a second 
attack. A .second force, made up of 
the Dutch light” cruiser “ Tromp ” and 
four small American destrovers, was 
ordered to steam from Surabay-a to the 
southern entrance of Lombok Strait, 
after first passing through Bali Strait 
and rounding the ,-outhern point of Bali. 
(See map in page ’iOoS.) 

Both Allied formations had orders 
to torpedo, shell and machine-gun all 
ships they- encountered, since it was 
certain these could only be enemy 
craft. Should they .succeed in 
breaking through, they -were to 
try to reach Surabaya, or to 
disappear again into the vast 
Indian Ocean. 

There was a snag in this 
apparently straightforward 
operation ; it was probable that 
the enemy- had already- closed 
in on' the coast of Bali. To 
the -Allied attacking force the 
Japanese would apjiear against 
a very high and shadowed back- 
ground of black mountains; 
the Allied force, on the other 
hand, would be silhouetted 
against the light and clear horizon 
on the moonlit sea behind them. 
In these circumstances it was 
very unlikely- that the enemy 
would be taken by surprise. 
Moreover, before the Allies 
could shell the Japanese war- 
ships and invasion craft it woidd 
be necessary- to light up the entire 
bay- with star shells, giving vet 
another w-arning of Doorman’s 
approach. 

After steaming out of the 
narrow Tjilatjap harbour in the 
night — a difficult operation — 
Doorman’s squadron raced all 
next day along the south 
coast of Java, well out from 
the shore to elude enemy 
bombers. The men were very 
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DUTCH WARSHIPS OF IMPERISHABLE MEMORY 

Under Rear-Admiral Doorman these cruisers and destroyer took part m the brilliant Battles 
of Ball and the Java Sea in February IQ42. The cruisers ‘ java ’ ill and ‘ De Ruyter ’ (4I with 
the destroyer ‘ Piet Hem ’ 13, and two American destroyers attacked Japanese warships and 
transports off Bah on the niitht of February 19 Both cruisers were damaged and the ‘ Piet Hein 
was sunk m this ten-rninute raid A few hours later the cruiser * Tromp ’ 12 ) and four U.S destroy 
ers made a second attack with great success, but the ' Tromp ’ was badly mauled and escaped with 
difficulty The ‘ Java ’ and ‘ De Ruyter ‘ were torpedoed and sunk on the night of February 27-28 
m the course of a fight between Doorman’s squadron 'including also the cruisers ‘Houston, 

■ Exeter, ‘ Perth ’ and nine Allied destroyers; and a big Japanese force in the Java Sea 
I’h'ifns rourtt’~>/ of lon'f'i .V'7»*v ''PoW Oenfirn' 











keen to the cnoinv ; thev liail 

been bombed toi wet‘k> without a chunre 
to hit back, and now their turn to ,'trike 
WU' eominir. The eiui'eiv had been lon,2 
eneaoed in 'eeininulv never-eea^inf.' 
convov dufie-. To all Naw men thi^ 
Ball attack meant an enitaeement with 
war'hi]i< and not aireiafr — for the 
rejiellini' of enemy bomlier' did not 
mean action '’ in the sense in which 
thev nndei^toc'd it. 

At '.Ml |i.ni on Februarv I'' tlie 
bells rainr for action 'f,irioii>. Fir.'t. 
in line ahead, came the Dutch i riii'Cr' 
■■ De Hnvter ' and -lava " : tliev 
weie followed bv the Dutch dc'ttovcr 
■■ Piet Jfcin ' Two f'.S dc'trover' 
under f'oiniiMiidci Biiiford (f S Xavvl 
liromrht up the re.ir By now tli'' 
attackers had worked up to full 'peed . 
at -'kl knot' thev da'licd 'traurht toward' 
tlie dark bl.ick ni<i" of mountain' th.it 
WU' Ball. Theie wrie wh.it 'ccmicd 
elldlc" minutC' id liel ve-McklllL' 'U'- 
peii'c, ,iud then 'iiddeidv the leading 
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Dutch crui'cr appealed to have 'lyhted 
'Omethiiuj. There eaiue a .short iki'li. 
the ro.ir of her uuU', and a inonienr 
later the Imr'tinu of .'tar 'liells which 
lit up .1 number nt J.ijiaue'e 'hi{)' at 

elos,. (piaitiT'. 

Fiom till' tnonieiit evervthiiii; hap- 
pi’iied with uii;htmare rapiclirv The 


hue ot attackers steered through m.iu> 
Japanese vessels ; cruisers, dc'troyef' 
and transports were seen to port .lU'l 
'tarboard. De Ruvter ” had bard} 
time to trtiin her guns and tire. The 
40-mm. Bofor' guns of both Dutch 
crui'crs .swept the decks of some passim; 
destroyers. " Java ” tired her 6-iueh 


guns at several transports, one of which 
began to burn. By now the enemy 
had recovered from his surprise and 
opened fire. The “ Java ” was hit in 
the stern by what later turned out to 
have been an 8-inch shell, but no vital 
damage was done. Everywhere the 
enemy switched on searchlights. The 
“ Piet Hein " loosed oS her torpedoes : 
the first went astray, but the second and 
third hit an enemy cruiser. The Ameri- 
can destroyers lived up to their Macassar 
reputation by sending torpedoes into 
several transports and a cruiser. In the 
confusion of burning ships, exploding 
shells and torpedoe.s and the many 
searchlights it was difficult to estimate 
the extent of the Allied success, but it 
was obvious that the Americans had 
done considerable damage. A casual 
remark of Commander Binford gives a 
vivid picture of the situation : “ I 

never saw so many ships so near in all 
my life.” 

The Netherlands destroyer Piet 
Hein ” was unlucky. On the afternoon 
of the 18th her gunnery officer had told 
the men that everything would be “ like 

End of the practice Re^la- 

tion No. C-4, but that 

« targets 

> Piet Hein allowed to 

shoot back ! ” This proved to be true 
enough — but there were too many 
targets and they all shot back. A 
heavy shell from a cruiser hit the “ Piet 
Hein ” amidships in her boiler room. 
Steam pressure fell rapidly, and the 
searchlights failed. Another enemy shell 
started a big fire behind the bridge. 
The fire control and range-finders on 
the upper bridge had already been 
damaged. The Dutch destroyer was 
now almost stationary and, while she 
lay helpless, shells poured into her from 
enemy ships on both sides. Her com- 
mander tried to fire the torpedoes still 
remaining ; he turned the ship to 
starboard, but she now stopped alto- 
gether and listed heavily. Just at this 
moment several of her crew saw a 
Japanese cruiser go down stern first. 

The situation now began to improve 
a little. An engineer officer went down 
into the boiler room and managed to 
shut off the most badly damaged 
sections of the oil and steam supply 
systems Then he tried to carry the 
unconscious stokers on deck. After 
saving many of them he himself fell 
victim to the smoke and heat and 
failed to come up any more. Others 
had attacked the fires behind the bridge 
and m the rear magazine. Now one 
forward gun ojieiied up again with a 
new crew ; the first team had been 
swept away by enemy fire. But this 
brave offensive proved futile ; the 
enemy closed in. and from both sides 


the destroyer was swept by tracer 
bullets, while shells struck her again 
and again. “ Piet Hein ” had 1 ought 
her last battle ; slowly she settled down 
in the water. At last her commander 
gave the order to abandon ship, and 
all who were able to swim took to the 
rafts. As one survivor said later, it 
was a “ hell of a job ” to get the wounded 
to the rafts by swimming with them 
through the oil-covered water. 

Shortly afterward.s the destroyer was 
hit by a torpedo, and sank within halt 
a minute. The enemy now turned his 
fire on to the helpless men swimming 
towards the rafts, and machine-gunned 
the floats themselves. Many were 
killed ; others, after swimming all night, 
were washed ashore on a small island, 
but even there some were killed when 
the surf dashed them against the rocks. 
Another had been attacked by a shark 
and had lost a foot. When a few 
survivors reached the white beaches 


of Bali they were covered with oil and 
utterly exhausted. Because of their 
colour the Balinese at first mi.stook them 
for Japane.se, but when they spoke in 
Malay the natives brought them food, 
washed the filthy mess from their 
bodies with coconut oil, and gave them 
“ sarongs.” The sailors got in touch 
with a Dutch civil servant who, like all 
others in the service throughout the 
archipelago who were ordered to stay, 
had stayed near his post. He provided 
bicycle.s on which the .survivors made 
their way to the north coast, whence 
they sailed to Surabaya. 

Meanwhile the larger part of Door- 
man’s force had broken through the 
enemy. Whatever doubt there might 
have been about the Japane.'C strength, 
the Admiral was now convinced that 
it was not possible to turn and engage 
the enemy once more. It was, of course, 
impo.ssible to ascertain the precise 
result of this ten-minute attack, but 



AFTER THE EVACUATION OF BATAVIA 

Java was invaded on March i, and the next lew days saw the practical occupation ot the island 
Here is the scene as enemy advance units approached Tandjong Pnok, the harbour of Batavia- 
capital of the Netherlands East Indies Oil tanks and tank-cars had been fired, and little ot 
service to the Japanese had been left undamaged 
Vhnto Plunat SttCi 
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Dutch plans, but 
now for a while the 
“ Tromp " seemed 
to be heading for 
disaster : in the 

darkness she had 
passed an enemy 
warship unawares 
against the dark 
background. This 
opponent had 
turned, and sud- 
denly opened fire 
from a few thousand 
yards on the Dutch- 
man’s starboard 
beam. Both ships 
switched on their 
searchlight.s. The 
gunners at the twin- 
mounted 6-inch tur- 
rets on the “ Tromp” 
had been firing furi- 
ously at targets on 
the port bow. Now 
they were blinded 


JAPANESE CYCLE TROOPS ENTER BATAVIA 
Admiral Helfnch, Dutch C.-in-C . left Java with his staff on March i, 1942 when a three- 
point Japanese landing in strength had left no hope of holding the island Within a week 
the defenders had been driven back and scattered, but resistance lingered on. The enemy occupa- 
tion of Batavia, the fine capital ot the Netherlands East Indies, was a bitter blow to the Dutch, 
while the loss of the islands removed the barrier which till then had shielded Australia. 


by the piercing blue- 
white beams of the 
enemy’s searchlights, which shone 
right into their own gun turret.s from 
the back, where the guns were un- 
screened. In a few moment, s the 
“ Tromp ” was struck by 8-inch shells. 
One hit the fire control with devastating 


Doorman had taken the inea-ure of 
his oppimeut.s. At least .six .Tapano-e 
cruisers had been sighted, and there 
were probably two more, .V few of 
them were 8-inch-gun ship-, as w<is 
proved by the hole in the stern of the 
'■ .lava.” So the small .Mlied s(|uailioii 
oni-e again -ailed off into the darkue— , 
leaving behind if the glow of biiriiiiig 
-hijis, one of which was the '' Piet Hein,” 
who-e memory would henceforth live 
on III the annals of the Koval 
Netherlands Navv. 

In refro-peet it ajipeiired that the 
entire engagement had come a- a sur- 
prise to the enemy. The .fa]iane-e 

niieiit have swallowed 
Lnemv , 

Caught 'V.”; P’'''P^Vtian.la. 

v . ^ Wliicfi tiuidr our tiult 
the Allied -ipiadron 
had been -o badly damaged by air 
attack- that it had become '■ reason- 
able ” and had left the Dutch East 
Indie-. What no one 011 the Allied 
.side understood, however, wa- whv 
the .fapane-e had not bothereil to 
set a guard at the -outhern entrance 
of Lombok Strait. With their taefieal 
advantages they ought to have been able 
to open fire first at any intruder, no 
matter from which direction he might 
come. The transports had dropped 
anchor and were an easy target for 
torpedoes. Some eye-witnesses even 


gained the impression that several 
.lajiancso cruisers also were at anchor. 
Tlierc was much confu.sion, it is true, 
hut it appeared as if the enemy had come 
to the conclusion that the danger had 
pa.-.-ed when the attackers drew off 
after the loss of the ” Piet Hein.” In 
any event they again neglected to -end 
a destroyer [uitrol to the southern end 
of Lombok Stiait. 

It wa- in the.-p circnnistaneps that, 
.1 few hours later, the " Tromp ” and 
four .Vmeriean de-t rover- appeared 
on the -eeiie. The ii'ght had becon e 
somewhat lighter by this time. The 

Tromp was a very light eruiser, with 
l!-inch guns and hardly any armoui, 
and her commander thought himself 
itickt that it had now become light 
enough to engage tlie enemy im- 
mediately, without having first to fire 
-tar shells wineh would give awav his 
own ])o.sition. There were even lights on 
some of the -Jaiianese "-liijis- -juThajis 
where attemjits were heiiig made to 
lepair damage from the earlier attack 
The Dutch crui-er opened fire on a darl; 
silhouette sighted on her port bow. 
The laiige wa- not long and the fire 
control wa- able t,, ob-eive bits. Ju 
her wake the four L'.S. if, --trovers 
steaming on at -‘ft) knot-, headed toward- 

rhe ma-s of eiieniv -hips. 

Ni far there had been no hitch in the 
goTit 


effects : two officers and .several men 
were killed. The only survivor wa- 
the first gunnery officer, and he, wounded 
in the thigh, could hardly stand. He 
climbed down, however, from the 
wrecked control tower and reached 
No. 2 turret, in front of the bridge. 

The gun crew.s tvere nonplus.-ed, for 
they had received no orders, and the 
entile fire control still indicated a 
target on the port bow, which by now 
had become tjuite near. The Bofors 
.\.A. crews did not hesitate for a 
ironient, and trained their power-driven 
twin-mounted guns against the blinding 
.searchlights. Meanwhile the gunnery 
officer had ordered his 6-inch turret 


into one wild sweep , „ 
irouiid to starboard. 

A few -econd.s later arrow 

:t ojieiied fire against scape 

:he giant. The other gun crew.s under- 
-toofl and followed suit, firing at 
breakneck speed, since thev knew that 


a second or two might determine 
whether they or the enemy were 
destroyed. The guns, aimed at the 
searchlights, automatically received at 
thi.s short range a correction which 
sent the shells into the hull of the 


.Iapane,-e warship. More and more 
8-inch shells struck the Tromp,” eight 
in all. Jfany of the crew were killed. 













LAST DAYS IN SURABAYA 
] On the Kali Mas river, in the eastern part of Java, 
Surabaya was the naval and military headquarters of the 
I Netherlands East Indies and an important oil town. The 
Japanese entered on March 9, to find the naval base a 
smouldering ruin and the quays blocked by sunken ships, 
(i) The grim spectacle as the Dutch ships left. (2) Clearing 
up after a bombing raid : crater at right was made by a 
La 250*lb. bomb. {3) Indonesian rescue workers searching 
! for trapped victims. (4) Dutch sailors board a Nether* 
i lands destroyer. 

Photos, courtesy oj Boyal Netherlands Navy ; Associated 
Pr€-'<s ; Paut Popper 




JAVA SEA BATTLE 

These Allied warships were 
engaged with others (see p. 
2068) in the final battle be- 
tween Doorman’s depleted 
squadron and the Japanese 
off N.E Java on February 
27-28, 1942 Alter two 

Dutch cruisers had been 
torpedoed, H.M.A.S. ‘ Perth ’ 
(i) and the U.S. cruiser 
‘ Houston ’ {4) broke off th2 
fight ; they were lost later 
in trying to get through to 
the Indian Ocean. H M.S. 
‘ Electra ’ { 2 ) was sunk by 
shell fire. The U.S. destroyer 
‘ Ford ’ (3I and three other 
American destroyers escaped 
into the Indian Ocean later. 
Photo?!, Keystone . Wrn/ht d' 
Lnfjan . Planet Xcws 
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Pour 

American 

Destrovcrs 


Imt lu) vit.il puit-- ot the cuUM‘t' were 
(lainn'icd. The >liip kept up a liiirli 
fp('('(l mill toipuht buck tiiTccIv at tlie 
oiuMiiy. Suililenly a luii't of 
.•'hell' from her Hofor' eiiU' jmt out the 
reari'hlieht' which were hainperiny 
the Ifutrhnian. ami .'he now poured in 
more and more G-mch 'holU. The 
eneniV ' tire ceu'ed. 

Dunne: thi' ruuninu fieht the four 
American de'troyer' had each lannelied 
tlieir do/eu toi'[)edoi'', hittinu a criU'er. 

'cveral dc't lovers and 
'Ome t r a n ' p o r t ' 
Ainoii!' tlie eiieniv there 
wa' ninch eonfu'ion. 
With wdd 'hootine in all diieetuin'. 
One ot the American dc't rover' WU' 
hit in the 'tern, tint in .'pite of the 
papine imle 'he wu' atile to follow the 

‘‘Tromp' out of tiu' infeiiio. Two 
OtiliT'. cut idT iiy rile .f.iji.uie'e, turned 
and 'teamed awav 'Outhward', 

No eomniander eould expect hw 
ve~'el to 'Urvive after 'Ucli puiii'hment 
a' the Diileii liuht erm'er iiad leeeivod. 
and the ’'Tiomp' captain hroadea't 
wdiat il“ expected to be hi,' hl't ine''aL:e 
together witii iier identification cali 'lie 
radioed repeatedly, ” Hadiv dainaped ; 
badlv damaged '. " All Allied 'hip' 
li'teiuiiy anywhere in the Dutidi Ea't 
Indie' jiicked lip thi' ine"ape and 
tliouelit, ■■ Tiiere 'he eoe' ! ” But there 
wa' a much happaer 'Or|UeI. After 
breaking off the engagement the Dutch 
commander did not coii'ider it wme to 



'cnd out any more signal.', 'o that it 
wa' not until the morning of Febniarv 20 
tiiat It w;i' learnt tluit the Tronip ’’ 
wa' 'till alloat. She wu' 'iglited then 
with two American dc'tiover' off 
Patiinan Point (Java). 

On till' day, a' previoU'lv, the 
inca'ion lieet off Bali wa' bonihed again 
and aeiiin by Dutch Navy and Armv 
aircraft ami by American Flyiii” 
tortre"e'. A laree .fajianc'e crui'ci 
wa' 'Cell beim; towed awav towanl' 
.'faca"ar. Mo't of the eneinv traii'port' 
had bei'ii 'unk. It wa' e'tiniated 
that off Hall tlie eneinv had lo't 2tt 
'iiip' in all. among them at lea't one 
ciui'er. Sulimarine' accounted for two 
more of the inva'ion tleet. So the me 
of Bali for the attack on Java bv land 
forces WU' denied to the enemy. One 
2072 


at least of the three great tentacles was 
cut, but unfortunately it proved impos- 
sible to (leal with the other two. and they 
'uttk'cd for the enemv’s ta'k. 

The defence of .Java wa' a difficult 
problem. The Government wa' at 
Batavia, -while the main centre of 
re'i'tance wa' Bandung with its sur- 
roumlins mountain'. Both the'p towns 
are in the we'tern part of the island. 
In the ea-t are the important naval ba.'e 
of Surabaya and the oil centre of Tjepii. 
The mountain' of ea'tern Java provide 
terrain suitable for a protracted defence, 
but the crucial factor in the 'itnation 
was the vulnerahility of the island, with 
6.50 mile.' of northern coast along which 
the enemy could land almost with 
impunity. Even if the Dutch had 
[lossessed forces ten times a.s strong it 
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Doorman’s 

Final 

Offensive 


was unlikely that the Japanese could 
have been prevented from driving across 
the island and thus splitting the Java 
defenders in two. 

Inevitably, then, the major part in 
the defence fell to the Dutch and Allied 
Xaval force led by Rear-Admiral 
Doorman. The Dutch Army had lo.st 
much of its strength in land and air 
battles in the other islands. Now, it 
became clear, it would have to meet 
two .Japanese forces — one sailing .south- 
ward from Macassar Strait and the 
other coming from the South China 
Sea. So Admiral Helfrich determined 
to send his small striking force under 
Doorman again, st the far superior enemy 
fleet. As it turned out, the subscrpieiit 
Battle of the Java Sea was to be the 
final offensive effort of the United 
Nations in the South-West Pacific for 
a long time to come. 

After refuelling at Surabaya Rear- 
-Idmiral Doorman made sweeps along 
the north roast of Madura and Java 
so as to be ready for an encounter with 
the invasion fleet from the east. Under 
his command were five cruisers ; " De 
Ruyter ” and " Java ” (Dutch) ; 
"Houston” (U.S.A.) ; PI.M.S. “Exeter” 
and H.M.A.S. " Perth.” 
H i .s nine destroyers 
comprised three British 
("Electra,” ■’Encoun- 
ter” and “ .Jupiter”), two Dutch ("IVitte 
de With” and ’’ Kortenaer”), and four 
.American (■’ Edwards,” "Alden,” ‘‘Ford'' 
and ■’ Jones ”). The Adiniral’.s plan was 
to bring off another night attack like that 
which had been so successful in Macassar 
Strait and in the Battle of Bali. TJiough 
It called for the taking of great risks 
and involved the utmost courage and 
daring, it had certain advantages. A 
transport fleet, once landing has begun, 
is handicapped. Its warshijis and troop- 
ships are an easy prey to torpedoes, 
and the e-cort must stay clo-e to the 
convoy — at the risk of failing to inter- 
cept a large-scale attack. Time could 
be won for the Dutch Arniv if the 
lilaniied operation interfered with the 
concentration of the enemy and depleted 
the invading force. Doorman could do 
lus utmost against one at least of the 
attacking fleets. 

Doo rman's force .steamed out of the 
Western approach to Surabaya after 
'lark and made its wav along the heavilv 
mined north eoust of Madura. A landing 
on this island had been expected, but 
the invasion Heet moved on f.irther west, 
along the coast of Borneo, and lu view 
of this the .-VIlied squadroii returned to 
tsurabaya once more. Accurate an 
''■I'oniiaissauce was imjiossible iii face ot 
the overwhelming strength of the eiiemv 
tiirliters, luit while leturiung from the 
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HOW THE ‘CRIJNSSEN’ ESCAPED FROM JAVA 
Reaching Surabaya on March 6, 1942, the Dutch minesweeper ‘ Cnjnssen ’ found the naval 
base a mass of flames and the Japanese near by. Her commander determined to attempt the 
perilous passage to Australia through the enemy-infested narrows of the Archipelago. Brushwood 
and foliage were gathered (centre), and the warship was cleverly camouflaged until she was 
indistinguishable from the shore-line background. Top, the funnel and navigation bridge 
partly concealed. At bottom, the camouflage completed, the ‘ Crijnssen ’ steams slowly along, 
hugging the shore ; she reached Australia m safety. 

Fholos, court€-<y of the Roynl yeth^’dawh Xar;/ 




second sTveep the Dutch commander at 
last received some information. The 
Japanese fleet of warships and trans- 
ports was now' steaming southward and 
was off the island of Bawean (about 
60 miles N. of Surabaya, in the Java 
Sea) ; it comprised 45 transports with 
several covering squadrons. Doorman 
immediately resolved to attack. He 
took a north-w’e.sterly course, hoping 
to come up with tlie Japane.se during 
the night (February 27-28, 1942). There 
would be a full moon, and it was likely 
that the enemy might begin his landings 
by its light^without waiting for dawn. 

The .lapanese, who had beaten down 
the Allied air reconnaissance, were fullv 
informed of Doorman’s movements. 


under concentrated fire from two or 
even three of their opponents. H M.S. 
“ Exeter ” was hit in the boiler rooms, 
lost speed, and dropped out of line, 
leaving the ‘‘ Houston ” as the only 
8-inch-gun cruiser. The Dutch com- 
mander decided to cover the “ Exeter.” 
As the Allied line turned to port the 
Dutch destroyer “ Kortenaer ” was 
torpedoed, and sank within a minute 
(at 5.2U p.m.). It looked as if Doorman’s 
squadron had run into an enemy sub- 
marine line, for torpedoe. were .seen by 
several ships while Japanese destroyers 
were .still too far distant to be re- 
sponsible for these attacks. 

While the Dutch destroyer “ Witte de 
With” escorted the limping “ Exeter” 
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BATTLES OF BALI AND THE JAVA SEA 

On February 19, 1942, Admiral Doorman s squadron engaged the Japanese invasion fleet oU Bair 
but could not prevent enemy landings next day A week later canje the titanic battle betweerl 
Allied and Japanese ships m the Java Sea. On March i the enemy landed in Java at Bantam 
Indramayii and Fiembang. Batavia was evacuated on the 5th ; Bandung and Surabaya were 

in enemy hands on the 9th. 

( oniti ’‘1/ nt “ S\ws ChronicU " 


Sf'ndiu^' Thi;ir tran>])orty nortliward.", 
they cnuceutrated their n.aval squadrons 
and steamed at full speed to the .south- 
ea.st. At 4 p.iii. on the 27th (.Java 
time) the two forces sighted each other 
and a long-range battle hcoan. The 
.Tajiane-e force was much stronger - 
eight erui.-er.s. including A'ati- and 
Mogami-cla-s w'arship.s. with about 1.3 
big rle'troycr'. .After a quarter of an 
hour the enemy [uit up a smoke .screen — 
a trihute to the accuracy of Doormaii'.s 
shooting. (The U.S. crui'cr “■ Houston " 
could fire only two of her triple turrets, 
the third one having been put out of 
action .-ome time before bv air attack.) 
The AIlic' tried to close in on the euemv. 
and at about ten miles’ range a large 
column of smoke mdie.ited that one 
of the Japanese had been hit. 

As the enemy .shooting grew more 
inten.se most of Doorman's ships came 


hack to Surabaya, the rest of Doorman’s 
force steamed to re-engage the euemv. 
A quarter of an hour after the loss of 
the “Kortenaer” the enemy made a 
destroyer attack. .Allied de.stroyers 
took uf> the fight at very .short range, 
and a confused battle raged for some 
time in the smoke-.screened area. Here 
the Briti.sh destroyer “ Electra ” wa.s 
sunk by enemy shells, while the Japan- 
ese lost two (and probably three) 
destroyers. After beating off the enemy 
Doorman’s force steamed on southward. 
During the conflict a Japane.se destroyer 
which had broken through had attacked 
the Witte de AVith,” but was fought 
off. When very near the coa.st H.AI.S. 
" Jupiter was torpedoed and sank. 

After sunset both forces disengaged. 
Rear-Admiral Doorman reported " by 
wireless that he had damaged and set 
on fire a Mogami-c!a.s.s crui.ser. Other 
20Tt 


Allied 
Squadron ’s 
Last Fight 

cla,shed again. 


enemy cruisers had been hit, and on 
balance the Allies had suffered less in 
this daylight action than the enemy. 
But Doorman’s striking force had now 
dwindled to four cruisers ; his destroyers 
had fired their torpedoes and were too 
low in fuel to join the cruisers in the 
we.stward .sweep the latter now under- 
took. The Dutch commander desired 
to make one final effort to elude the 
enemy covering force and reach the 
transport fleet itself, but the weather 
was unfavourable for such a move. 
There was an almost full moon, so that 
in a clear tropical night the visibility 
was nearly as good as by daylight. 

Doorman made the attempt. Enemy 
aircraft kept contact with the Allied 
cruisers and indicated their whereabouts 
by flares dropped incessantly, thus 
preventing the cruiser 
force from surprising 
the transports. So, 
shortly after midnight, 
the opposing warships 
The enemy had doubtless received rein- 
forcements. Fire was opened at a range 
of five miles, and the “De Ruyter” 
was hit several times. Suddenly the 
two Dutch cruisers were torn by violent 
explosions and quickly sank- -they had 
been torpedoed. U.S.S. “ Houston ” and 
H.M.A.S. “ Perth ” broke off the fight 
and made for Tanjong Priok, the har- 
bour of Batavia. But the way through 
Sunda Strait into the Indian Ocean was 
already blocked by Japanese cruisers, 
while many enemy torpedo-planes and 
bombers were available from Palembang 
and from an aircraft carrier. Both 
crui.sers were lost later in the attempt 
to break through to the Indian Ocean, 

The Dutch destrover “ Evertsen ” also 
tried to .steal through Sunda Strait, 
but was caught by tw'O Japanese cruisers 
and was beached after being badly 
damaged. After slight rejiairs H.M.S. 
“ E.xeter ” left Surabaya with the British 
de.stroyer “ Encounter” and U.S.A. de- 
stroyer “ Pope ” in an attempt to get 
through Bali Strait. They were engaged 
by a strong enemy force and nothing 
further wa.s heard of them. Four 
American destroyers were the only 
warships to escape by making use of 
the eastern approach, which was not 
■luitable for crui.iier.s. they got through 
Bali Strait and away into the Indian 
Ocean, though not without a fight. 

By February 28, after the destruction 
of nearly all the Allied squadron which 
had fought ,so hard and gallantly against 
overwhelming odds, the Java Sea had 
come entirely under Japanese control. 
On Sunday, March 1 , the enemy landed 
at three points on the northern coast of 
Java. Cros.sing Sunda Strait from 
Sumatra, one large body landed in 
Bantam, An invasion fleet landed its 
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EPISODE IN THE GREAT RETREAT FROM BURMA TO INDIA 

Other stages m this remarkable journey are illustrated m p. 2057. The party of American soldiers and British and 
Burniese nu^s came down the Uyu nver on rafts, which had to be abandoned before reaching the junction with the 
Chindwm. Here the party is traversing the sandy approach to the big river, across which native dug-outs furnished 
the only means of passage. A pass on the farther side of the valley led into Assam. 

Photo, ** aNeu' York Times ” 
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troops at Indramayu, about a hundred 
miles east of Batavia ; the eastern fleet 
of transports put troops ashore near 
Rembang, 90 miles west of Surabaya. 
The latter force was attacked by Dutch 
motor torpedo-boats, which sank an 
enemy flotilla leader. {See map p. 2074.) 

As the result of the first day’s opera- 
tions the invaders had firmly established 
their beach-heads. While heavy equip- 
ment was being put ashore, light troops 
moved far i n 1 a h d . 

JavT With the limited 

, ^ numbers at its dis- 

Landmgs 

Command was unable to concentrate 
big enough forces at the critical mo- 
ment to attack the beach-heads on a 
large .‘^cale. The defenders had de- 
stroyed Tjepu, the only Javanese oil 
centre, situated near the point where 
the eastern- group had landed. In 
command here was General Ilgen, who 
had under him a few battalions of 
infantry and some Marines — to oppose 
a Japanese force at least two division.® 
strong. The defence was thus out- 
numbered five to six times, and this 
was typical of the situation at the 
other landing points. Allied bomber* 
pounded the enemy continually during 
the first days. Though the enemy’s air 
umbrella was not yet so strong as it 
later became, owing to the distance 
from the nearest ba.ses and aircraft 
carriers, the defence was much too weak 
to deal a decisive blow at the Japanese 
in the air. 

In the east General Ilgen kept up a 
determined resistance for eight days, 
but at last he was surrounded and had 
to yield. In the we.st. General ter 
Poorten had to deal with two enemy 
spearheads. After fighting delaying 
action.® he fell back to mountain posi- 
tion.® around Bandung. The enemy 
circumvented the Dutch coastal defences 
and u.scd infiltration tactics on a large 
scale ; advancing rapidly across the 
Java plains towards the mountains, they 
left the Dutch “ hedgehogs ” and other 
defences far behind them. As a result, 
mo.st of General ter Poorten’.s advance 


troops were cut oil before they could 
get to the mountain line. Against key- 
points of the line itself the Japanese 
massed heavy artillery and cru.shed 
them by sheer weight of metal. After 
the finst week of the invasion their 
bombers had free range and could 
choose their targets with impunity, for 
the Allied air force had been beaten 
down and driven off. 

Randung fell, but organized resist- 
ance went on for a few days longer, 
until the mountain position.® became 
untenable owing to lack of supplies and 
incessant hammering from the air. 
mall, well-trained groups under General 



DUTCH GOVERNOR AND C.-in-C. ENTER INTERNMENT CAMP 
Alter the fall of Bandung and Surabaya on March 9, 1942, the Governor-General of the N.E.I.. 
Jhr. A. W. L. Tjarda van Starkenborgh Stachouwer (left), and the C.-in-C. of the Dutch Army. 
Lieut.-General Hein ter Poorten (right), were taken prisoner by the Japanese and interned 
Above they are passing together through the gateway into the prison camp. 

Photo. A'>snnaf€d 


Schilling and General Pesman con- 
tinued to fight in the mountain.®. 
General ter Poorten and Governor- 
General van Starkenborgh Stachouwer 
were taken prisoner. Despite Japaiie.se 
reports to the contrary, no order was 
given to cea.se resistance. On the 
contrary, in the la.st broadca.sts from 
Bandung all commanders of Army 
units were told to fight on to the end 
It suited the.Iapanese plans to minimize 
the growing guerilla warfare everrtvhere 
in Sumatra, Java, Borneo and Celebes ; 
the same hard fight went on also in 
other Dutch islands farther east, notably 
in Timor. 

On March I Admiral Helfrich left 
Java with his staff. Naval personnel 
and the survivors from some Dutch 
ships were taken off from Tjilatjap at 
about the same date. Three days later, 
on March 4, Admiral Helfricli laid down 
the command of the Allied Force in that 
area. His ships had in fact fought on to 
destruction, and the squadron no longer 
e.xisted. During the brief period since 
the Japanese onslaught early in Decem- 
ber it had w'ritten history and achieved 
immortality. In the noble comrade- 
ship of battle Netherland.® warships, 
with those of Britain, Au-stralia and the 
United States, had been handled with 
boldness, bravery and skill unexcelled 
anywhere in the many theatres of war 
east or west, and had taken toll of the 
enemy to an extent which mu.st have 
left its influence on the later campaign. 

‘’ 07 “ 


By the middle of March the Battle of 
Java had ended. Wlien the Japanese 
entered Surabaya (March 9) they found 
the naval base and harbour a smoulder- 
ing heap of ashes. Ships had been sunk 
along the quays and in what 

the harbour entrance. , 

Oil tanks had been 
alight for a week, and 
ever^wvhore there w’as deva.station im- 
po.ssible to repair. Surabaya’s dock- 
yards and factories, like tho.se of other 
towns of the Netherlands East Indies, 
would have to be rebuilt from the ground 
up, and every scrap of machinery and 
equipment would have to he brought 
from Japan. 

.lava and the^rest of the Dutch islands 
could not imm^fiately be emploved 
by the Japanese as a base for an 
attack on Australia. The islands 
had hardlv anv industrial resources 
left. 

In many ways the conquest must have 
proved disappointing to the enemy. 
There were tens of thousands of rubber 
trees still intact, and rubber still flowed, 
of course, but the factories had been 
burnt down and it would be impos.sible 
to keep up the production of sheet 
rubber on a large scale. Tin dredgers 
everywhere had been demoli.shod. to- 
gether with the plant for treating the 
product. All that the enemy was likely 
to get out of Java was rice, grown in 
abundance by millions of peaceful and 
industrious Javanese peasants. 
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BATTLE OF THE CORAL SEA, MAY 6-7, 1942 
On May 4, 1942, the American earners ‘ Lexington’ (2) and ‘ Yorktown ' with escorting cruisers 
and destroyers under Vice-Admiral F. J. Fletcher had bombed Japanese warships and trans- 
ports at Talagi, in the Solomons. Fletcher’s forces then steamed into the Coral Sea to deal 
with other enemy warships. On May 6 aircrait from ‘ Lexington ’ sank the enemy carrier 
‘ Ryukaku’ (4)» seen just after a torpedo hit. Next day, after more heavy attacks from the 
U.S. earners, the Japanese force was turned back. ' Lexington ’ was hit by two torpedoes and 
many bombs ; blazing fiercely she steamed away, but a very heavy explosion (3) of petrol 
vapour damaged her so much that the crew abandoned ship (1), and she was finished off by 
American torpedoes. The ‘ Yorktown ’ received some bomb damage 
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Gbapter 209 

WAR AT SEA: ALLIES’ UPHILL TASK IN 

THE PACIFIC 

This Chapter gives a general review of naval activities in all oceans during the 
first SIX months of 1942, when the United Nations were reeling from the shock 
of Japanese aggression. For a first-hand account of the sea battles around 
the Netherlands East Indies see Chapter 20H 


D uring the early months of 1942 
the Pacific demanded most atten- 
tion, although constant vigilance 
was necessary in other areas to counter 
the manoeuvres of Germany and Italy. 
The Japanese operations, in the main 
successful, were not only a danger to 
all Allied territory in the Pacific but 
threatened the Indian Ocean and the 
Cape route along which all our supplic' 
to the Middle East army were carried. 
Japanese methods were not unexpected ; 
it had long been obvious that Japan 
would not ri.sk her more important 
naval material against Allied fleets 
designed and able to meet an enemy 
in battle. Like Germany, she held her 
heavy metal in re.serve, working south- 
ward with her oldest armoured ships 
supported by many cruisers and in- 
numerable small craft. 

The Americans wen- successful in 
concealing the real extent of damage 
by the Pearl Harbour attack. Tokyo 
repeatedly flew kites in search of in- 
formation about the 
Pearl po.sition and strength 

Harbour of the main U.S. fleet. 

claiming that it had 
been entirely destroyed ; Washington 
wa.s perfectly truthful in announcing 
the ships actually destroyed, but did 
not tell of those damaged until a year 
afterwards, bv which time they were 
oil service again. The fleet at Pearl 
Harbour had numbeied St) units, 
apart from small craft, and included 
eiaht battleships and seven crui-ers. 
(For a fuller account of events in Hawaii 
see Chapter 197.) Of the battleships 
only the "Arizona" was entirely lost, 
but four others were so severelv damaged 
that they were out of action for a long 
time, while three other battleshi])s and 
many smaller v'cssels sustained seriou' 
iniui'v. 

Another serious handica]) to the Allies 
was the shortage of aircraft carriers 
The British ones had been designed to 
work with the fighting squadioiis and 
Were large and very exqiciisive ship' 
which took a long time to build ; the 
American carriers were more varied in 
size, but were all elaborate. The num- 
ber of U.S. carriers available was not 
published, but i\Ir. Chuicliill announced 
that in December 1941 the Admiralty 


had only one on service m the whole 
fleet , four out of the total of seven 
had been sunk and two others were under 
repair. The one which wa.s ready could 
not be spared to go East. On the 
Japanese .side the number of specially 
designed carriers had been kept very 
secret, but in addition Japan was usins; 
many converted merchantmen (includ- 
ing tankers and passenger liners) whose 
speed was quite inadequate for tactical 
ojterations with naval squadroms. These 
auxiliaries, operating from pre-.selected 
ba.ses among the Pacific islands, proved 
exceedingly troublesome and took the 
place of shore airfields which would 
have demanded long preparation. 

In the New Year the .Japane.se 
accelerated their attacks on the Dutch 
East Indies, as the obvious .step towards 
an assault upon .Au.stralia, while a 
powerful combined force maintained 
the investment of the Philippines. The 
United Nations were outnumbered on, 
under, and over the water, but their 
naval forces, particularly submarines, 
were reinforced as quickly as possible 
and the Japanese ships were harried. 
The closest cooperation between the 
naval and air arms produced invaluable 
reconnai.ssance in spite of many diffi- 
culties, which were increased when the 
U.S.S. “ Langlev ” was .sunk in Feb- 
ruary while carrying a large number of 


badly needed aircraft. This coopera- 
tive reconnais.sance of the two arms 
detected a big Jajianese convoy of about 
40 transports with cruiser and de- 
stroyer escort passing south through the 
Macassar Strait on January 23, when a 
six-day combined air and naval attack 
was i m m c d I a t e 1 y 
launched by the Allies. Macassar 

Ten transports were Strait 
-unk or probably sunk 
and others damaged, while enemy war- 
ships were hit by toi’iiedoes and bombs. 
One cruiser was almost certainly put 
down. One destroyer was sunk by a 
Dutch submarine and at least two were 
■‘probables" from bombs. At the same 
time (Jan. 29) two veteian destroyers 
from the First Great War- — H.M.A.S. 
■■ Vampire ” and H.M.S. " Thanet ” — 
intercepted a superior Japanese force off 
the east coast of Malaya covering a 
landing. One transport was sunk and 
the, " Thanet picked up survivors ; the 
two British destroyers then attacked 
the main enemy fleet of one cruiser and 
three destroyers. In a running fight the 
■■ Thiinet was sunk, but one Japanese 
destroyer also went down arid another 
was damaged Early in February 
American surface ships sank a cruiser 
off Amboina. 

On February 8 Admiral T. C. Hart, 
U.S.N.. was appointed to command the 


LOST IN A BOLD SORTIE OFF MALAYA 

Two British destroyers made a daring attack on a Japanese cruiser and three destroyers off Endau 
(E coast of Malayal after dark on January z6, 1942— H.M S. ' Thanet ’ (belowl and H.M.A.S. 
■ Vampire ' The enemy retired, with the loss of one destroyer, but the ‘ Thanet ’ was sunk in 
the action A smalt destroyer, of 900 tons, she dated back to the First Great War 
Photo^ Wnuht it’ Loqrix 
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LOST IN THE BIG RAID ON COLOMBO 
Early in the morning of April 5, 1942^ about 75 carrier-borne Japanese 
aircraft bombed Colombo, a third of them being shot down and another 
third damaged. The 8-inch-gun cruisers ‘ Cornwall ’ (left) and ‘ Dorset- 
shire ’ had left the port, but were sunk by the first dive-bombing attacks. 
Top. survivors from the ‘ Dorsetshire ' seen from a rescuing destroyer ; 
more than 1,100 were picked up from the two cruisers 
Photos, Fox . Wright <i’ Logan 


combined American, Untish, Dutch 
and Australian forces in the Pacific, 
but within a few days he was relieved 
owing to ill-health and was succeeded 
by the Dutch V'^ice- Admiral Ilelfrich. 
(See Chapter 208 for a detailed account 
of the operations in the Dutch island 
waters.) 

On February 10 the .Japanese landed 
on Bali Island, but were successfully 
attacked by Allied ships under Dutch 
leadership in one of the most dashing 
exploits m Dutch naval history. On 
this day also the first active move by 
the enemy agam.st Australia took place 
— an air raid on Darwin which caused a 
certain amount of damage in the har- 
bour. .Japanese landings on Java were 
preceded bv the Battle of the Java Sea 
(February 27), when Admiral Helfnch 
ordered the Allied forces to attempt to 
break through the strong Japanese 
covering fleet to reach the transports. 
Under Rear-Admiral Doorman they 
made a sweep along the northern 
coasts of Madura and Java The fleet 
consisted of the Dutch cruisers “ De 
Ruytt'r and “ .Java, and the 
de.strovers Witte de Mith and 


■ Kortenaer,” the 
British cruiser 
"Exeter” and the 
destroyers “ Jupiter,” 
■' Encounter ” and 
■ Fleet ra, the Australian cruiser 
■' Perth,” and the American cruiser 
■■ Hou-ston ” with four U.S. de.stroyers. 

A night attack on the Japanese was 
[ilanncd, but inferiority in the air 
prevented exact intelligence being 
transmitted ; the .Japanese observed the 
movement, sending their transport.s 
northward for safety while thev concen 
trated their warships. The action 
started at lonij range at four in the after- 
noon, but the enemv, whose superior 
force consisted of numerous cruiser.s and 
heavy destroyers, soon shortened the 
ranue under cover of smoke screens. 

Considerable damage was done to the 
enemy in the early stages, but H.M.S. 

Exeter was hit in the boiler room 
and had to fall out of the line, escorted 
to^ teinporary s.^fety by the " Witte de 
With.” The Kortenaer ” was hit amid- 
ships and s.ink at once. The Allied line 
then turned southerly to cover the 
retirement of the •" Exeter,” but the 
■Japanese launehed a destrover attack at 
h..30 smkm^ JI.M.S. ” Electra." but 
losinij two and prohahlv three <lestroyers 
Soon afterwards - Jupiter” was 

sunk, apparently by a submarine. The 
■ 2 i).s -2 


Loss of 
• De Ruyter 
and ‘ Java ' 


action was broken oS then, but the 
Allied fleet returned after nightfall in 
another attempt to reach the transports, 
seriously hampered because the de- 
stroyershad runout of torpedoes and fuel. 

The Allies were discovered by Jap- 
ane.se aircraft and soon after midnight 
the action was resumed at about five 
miles’ range. The 
“ De Ruyter ” and 

Java ” were hit by 
torpedoes and sank 
rapidly. The U.S.S. “ Houston ” and 
H.M.A.S. “ Perth ” succeeded in reach- 
ing Batavia, but after refuelling there 
and attempting to pass the Sunda Strait 
they were sunk. Although the enemy 
losses were estimated at one heavy 
cruiser and several destroyers sunk, 
with several cruisers damaged, the 
wiping out of the Allied fleet permitted 
the landing operations to continue un- 
interrupted. On March 1 the “ Exeter 
with H.M.S. Encounter ” and the 
U.S. destroyer ” Pope were sunk in 
Javanese waters. (See Chapter 208.) 

On March 4 the Dutch Rear-Admiral 
Van Staveren succeeded Admiral Hel- 
frich in the Allied command, and six 
day.s later the naval ba.se of Surabaya 
fell. The old American destroyer 

Stewart,” under repair there, was de- 
stroyed. H.M. destroyer “ Stronghold 
and H.M. Australian sloop “ Yarra 


were sunk in the East Indies, fighting 
gallantly to the last. 

Allied air attacks on Japanese ships 
were incessant. Many of the enemy ships 
were sunk and more damaged, .so that 
they experienced difficulty in carrying 
out even temporary repairs in the secret 
bases they had established in the islands. 
Allied submarine forces were also in- 
creased, and succeeded in sinking a 
number of enemy vessels of all types. 
In April two American motor torpedo- 
boats of Lieut. John Bulkeley’s squad- 
ron (see Chapter 210) made a particu- 
larly dashing night attack on a cruiser 
escorted by four destroyers oS Cebu ; 
the cruiser was left in a sinking condi- 
tion. These comparatively minor suc- 
cesses were encouraging and kept the 
enemy on the jump, but the situation 
was exceedingly dangerous. The Allies 
determined to hold at all costs Port 
Moresby, which controlled the Torres 
Straits and the easiest invasion route to 
Australia. Meanwhile America rushed 
men and munitions to Australasia. 

The unexpectedly rapid Japanese 
advance through Malaya brought the 
enemy opposite Singapore at the end of 
January. On the 30th the British with- 
drew to the island of 
Fall of Singapore, the Navy 
Singapore and R.A.F. assisting a 
very difficult operation. 
The Japanese followed them up on 
February 8, and a week later the fortress 
capitulated. The loss of Singapore was 
a terrible shock to the Empire and a 
grievous setback to the Allied cause. 
Deprived of the great base, the Allied 
naval force.s were in a very difficult 
position. The Japanese were vague 
about the material which they claimed 
to have captured, and the British 
made no statement at all. The fall 
of Singapore left the Indian Ocean 
practically open from the east, and the 
Japanese now intensified their attack 
on Burma, taking Rangoon on March 8 
and Mandalay on Mav 7. The Andaman 
Islands were attacked bv carrier-borne 
aircraft on February 24 and occupied a 
month later after the British force had 
withdrawn. 

The overwhelming Japanese naval 
preponderance in the Indian Ocean 
threatened very serious results, but 
surprisingly little advantage was taken 
of it — although of course there were 
casualties. Merchant shipping in the 
Bay of Bengal was attacked by enemy 
surface craft and aeroplanes, and H.M. 
Indian sloop “ Indus ” was sunk by 
bombing attack while attempting to 
protect Allied ships. On Ajiril 5 carrier- 
borne Japanese planes carried out a 
very heavy day raid on Colombo, but 
secured little result, and this at heavy 


cost. Unfortunately the British 8-inch- 
gun cruisers “ Dorset.shire ” and “ Corn- 
wall,” which had left the port, were 
sunk by the first dive-bombing attacks. 
Four days later (April 9) enemy planes 
bombed the naval base of Trincomalee, 
Ceylon, when 16 were shot down 
and their carrier was attacked by 
British aircraft. H.M. aircraft carrier 
“ Hermes ” was suddenly attacked by 
massed dive-bombers when she had no 
fighter planes in the air. A heavy 
bomb struck the ammmiition hoist : 
another demolished the bridge. Several 
fires were started and the “ Hermes ” 
was abandoned in a sinking condition. 

As the year wore on Japanese sub- 
marines began to show themselves on 
the East African supply lane to the 
Middle East. There was evidence that 
the Japanese were using the 
controlled island of Madagascar, and on 
May 5 a combined Allied expedition 
which had been prepared in admirable 
secrecy arrived. Rear-Admiral Syfret 
commanded the ships and Major-General 
Sturges, Royal Marines, was in charge 
of the land forces. Vichy ships in the 
ports attempted to resist, but could do 
nothing, and the operation was carried 
out with a naval loss of one corvette 
only. 

On New Year’s Day the Japanese had 
entered Mauda (see Chapter 210). The 
near-by U.S. naval base of Cavite had 


already been evacu.ated. Fighting in 
the Philippines continued on the Bataan 
Penin-ula and Corregidor Island, in 
which the personnel of the U.S. Navy 
and Marine Corps took a full part, 
although the fleet itself wa.s unable to 
give much help. Corregidor did not 
surrender until ilav G. 


Battle 
of the 
Coral Sea 


The approaches to Au.stralia were 
stubbornly contested. On March 20 a 
Japanese heavy cruiser was sunk and 
another damaged by 
aircraft at Rabaul ; but 
on April 6 a .Tapanese 
landing in .the Solomons 
caused further anxiety. A month 
later a big Japane.se force consisting 
of capital .ships, aircraft carriers, 
cruisers, destroyers and small craft 
covering traiis])orts was intercepted 
apparently attempting a descent on 
the north-east coast of Australia. It 
was immediately engaged by an .Vllied 


task force and the Battle of the Coral 
Sea forced the enemy to withdraw next 
day. After the first action the .Allies 
turned south-west and lured the Japan- 
ese into pursuing them within range 
of land-based aircraft from .Australia. It 
was later officially announced that the 
Japanese aircraft carrier “ Ryukaku ” 
and three heavy cruisers, in addition to 
nine other vessels, had been sunk and 
a score damaged. The enemy made 
great claims, but the official U.S. report 



ADMIRAL HALSEY’S RAID ON WAKE ISLAND 

In a successful attack made on February 24, 1942, and announced on March 25, a force of 
American cruisers and destroyers commanded by Admiral Halsey sank two enemy patrol boats 
and three seaplanes ; anti-aircraft batteries and aircraft runways were damaged. Above, one of 
Halsey’s cruisers bombarding Wake Island. On March 4 the squadron attacked Marcus’ Island. 

Photo. Kf}j<ttone 
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CAPTAIN C. T. M. PIZEY, 

C.B., D.S.O., R.N. 

Led the destroyer attack on the German 
warships ‘ Scharnhorst, ’ ‘Gneisenau’ and 
‘ Prinz Eugen ’ after they had escaped from 
Brest dunng the night of February 11-12, 
1942. For his services Captain Pizey was 
made a C.B. ; he had previously won the 
D.S.O, and bar in destroyer exploits. 

Photo, British Official : Croini Copyright 

gave the losses as the aircraft carrier 
“ Lexington,” a destroyer and a tanker. 
Other ships suffered only minor damage. 
This action was followed by air and 
submarine activity on both sides. At 
the end of May a big Japanese cruiser 
was sunk, and on the 30th the much- 
publicized Japanese miniature sub- 
marines attempted to raid Sydney 
Harbour {see p. 2106), damaging a 
small depot ship and losing at least 
three of their number. 

In the North Pacific the operations 
were principally to divert attentiofi and 
disperse forces. Thus on February 24 

„ . . there was a dashing re- 

Repnsal . , , , ” 

pri.sal upon the Japanese 

Wake^^lsland f ^ 

American force ot 

cruisers and destroyers suddenly 
appeared, and in a very short time did 
a great deal of damage for the loss of 
only one plane. Elsewhere the Japanese 
carried out a number of nuisance raids 
with surface craft and aircraft, the 
latter apparently launched from sub- 
marines, in the hope of keeping many 
American ships tied up. 

Operations on a much bigger scale 
were attempted by the enemy on 
June 4, when a force of aircraft carriers, 
with capital ships and cruisers, attacked 
Midway Island and were repulsed with 
heavy loss. The defenders were readv 
for the attack and the Japanese with- 
drew after three days of ineffectual 


assaults. Four enemy aircraft carriers 
were bombed and probably sunk — 

Akagi,” “• Kaga,” " Hiryu,” and 
” Soryu ” — in addition to the cruisers 
‘‘ Mikuma ” and ” Mogami.” Three 
battleships and ten other enemy vessels 
were damaged. The American losses 
consisted of the carrier “ Yorktown ” 
and the destrover '' Hammarm." The 
carrier was disaliled by bombs and 
later, after the de.stroyer had attempted 
to aid her, both were torpedoed. 

An operation even more disconcerting 
began on June 3, when carrier-borne 
planes attacked the U.S. naval base at 
Dutch Harbour in the Aleutian Islands. 
Four days later, assisted by the usual 
fogs in that area, a combined enemy 
force descended on the outermost 
islands of the group, which wer<> prac- 
tically uninhabited, and e.stabli.shed a 
base at Kiska. There thev were con- 
stantly attacked and could do little, 
but conditions favoured them and they 
remained a direct menace to the Western 
United States and to Canada. 

American submarine attacks in 
Japanese waters were both sustained 
and successful, and steadily increased 
in number. They diverted considerable 
forces, demanded escort and the arming 
of merchantmen, and caused a serious 
shortage of tonnage to the enemy. 
Convoying warships as well as merchant- 
men were sunk during these operations. 

The role of Germany and Italy during 
these critical operations in the Pacific 
was to prevent the dispatch of Allied 
reinforcements to that area, and for this 
purpose they intensified the submarine 
war. Nuisance attacks were carried out 
on isolated positions and ports, but far 
more serious was the extension of the 
area of operations to the Western 
Atlantic, where depots had apparently 
been established beforehand. Our losses 
were heavy, especially before the U.S. 
Navy could be adequately supplied with 
patrol craft and American merchant 
ships could be defen.sively armed. On 
the other hand, there were incessant air 
attacks on the European submarine 
bases and the areas where submarines 
were built. Many combined operations 
took place against these objectives, 
and a number were not regarded as 
sufficiently important to be announced. 
There was a particularly successful 
operation against the submarine base at 
St.Nazaire on March 28. H.M. destroyer 
" Campbeltown ” (formerly the U.S.S. 

Buchanan ”) was brought alongside 
the lock gate leading to the submarine 
basin and blown up. Commando troops 
landed, while lively fighting took place 
between light naval forces of both sides. 

Early in February there was a 
spectacular (and successful) break-out 
20So 


by German warships at Brest. It 
might have been designed to help Japan 
by keeping a considerable British force 
tied down, or to further Germany’s own 
plans agaiu.st Russian supplies. 

The battlc'hijis ” Scharnhorst ’’ and 
“ Gneisenau ” and the cruiser '' Prinz 
Eugen ” had been sheltering in Brest, 
the first two since March 1941 and the 
crui.ser since the end of 
May. Thev had been 
bombed a great many 
times, but the damage 
had evidentlv been made good. After 
dark on the night of Febru.irv 11-12 thev 
steamed out towards the west. Helped 
by the weather, thev had a strong 
escort and were protected bv a huge air 
umbrella reinforced from shore bases as 


‘Scharnhorst’ 

and 

‘Gneisenau’ 


they ])roceeded along the Channel. (The 
air battles over them are described in 
Chapter 213.) As they got through 
the Straits of Dover our destroyers and 
motor torpedo-boats attacked them. 
Our light craft were immetliately at- 
tacked by aircraft well out to the beam 
of the fleeing ships, although without 
result. 

Enemy motor torpedo-boats laid 
a smoke screen alongside the big 
ships, and our attack was carried out 
under great difficulties. Motor gunboats 
gallantly supported our motor torpedo- 
boats, and in spite of German destroyers 
our light craft returned, when they had 
expended their torpedoes, without 



COMMANDER A. C. C. MIERS, 
V.C., D.S.O. 

In command of H.M. submarine ‘ Torbay,’ 
he attacked enemy shipping in a defended 
Mediterranean harbour ; he charged his 
batteries on the surface in full moonlight, 
and waited till daylight to discharge his 
torpedoes. In July 1942 he was invested with 
the V.C., and 27 of his officers and men also 
were decorated; in a year ‘ Torbay ' had sunk 
or damaged 70,000 tons of enemy shipping. 

I'hoto, PUnifl .Vfics 


casualty and with only slight damage. 
I^ater the “ Gneisenau,” very .severely 
damaged, was observed at Gdynia, and 
the '■ Scharnhorst ” was seen in dock- 
yard hands at Kiel. 

The “ Prinz Eugen ” went north. 
She was seriously damaged by H.M. 
submarine “ Trident ” off the Nor- 
wegian coast on Fel)ruary 23, and 
was then tow’ed into 

.\ttack on Trondheim. On May 
‘ Prinz Eugen ’ 17, having sailed with 
destroyer and air escort 
for Germany, she was attacked by 
our aircraft off Southern Norway and 
hit by torpedoe.s. Her mission was ap- 
parently connected with the Germans' 
main purpo.se of intercepting con- 
voys to Russia. In this the enemy was 
greatly assisted by his advanced naval 
bases and airfields on the Norwegian 
coast, so that the Allied convoys in- 
variably ran the gauntlet of attack. 

On one of these occa.sions, at the end 
of March, German surface craft attacked 
a convoy, but were driven off by H.M. 
ships with Ru.s.sian a.s.sistance. Throe 
enemy submarines at least were severely 
damaged in this action, and of the 
British escort only the crui.ser “ Trini- 
dad ” and the destroyer “ Echp.se ” 
suffered damage. Shortly before this 
the German battleship “ Tirpitz ” had 
been attacked by the Fleet Air Arm off 
Norway, but had escaj>ed under a smoke 
screen after bringing down two of our 
planes. Her departure from Trond- 
heim had been reported by aerial recon- 
nai.ssance ; she was apparently pro- 


ceeding north to attack the convoy 
mentioned, but was headed off. 

Another noteworthy naval and air 
attack in these waters la.sted from April 
3U until May 3. A convoy bound for 
Rus.sia with supplies and another re- 
turning empty were both attacked ; 
three- outward-bound shiiis were sunk 
anel one returning. One German de- 
st rover was put down and another 
seriously damaged, while many enemy 
aircraft wi-re destroyed. H.M. cruiser 
“ Edinburgh ” was torpedoed by a 
submarine on the first day of the action ; 
with her steering gear out of action she 
continued at reduced speed, steering 
with her screws. Later, when in tow, she 
was attacked by three destroyers ; she 
sank one and damaged another, but one 
enemy torpedo got home, and towing 
became so difficult that it would have 
endangered the convoy. She was there- 
fore sunk by other of our ships. 

Apart from the.se Ru.ssian convoys 
the main activity in Home Waters was 
constant actions between the light 
forces (tnotor torpedo-boats and motor 
gunboats) and cross-attacks on com- 
merce and supply ships. The task 
of the motor gunboats was to draw 
off the German warships while motor 
torpedo-boats got home on the supply 
ships. There was also an immense 
amount of mine-laying, largely from 
the air, making it increasingly difficult 
for the Germans to persuade Swedish 
seamen to man supply ships. 

In the Mediterranean tln-re was great 
activity. In ,4pril an Allied .sub- 


marine sank a big Italian 8-inch-gun 
cruiser. On May 11 H.M. de.stroyers 

Lively,” “ Jervds,” “ Kipling ” and 
“ Jackal ” were attacked by waves of 
aircraft. Only the “Jervis ” survived. 

Incessant air attacks on Malta engaged 
most of our aircraft based there and thus 
permitted Axis supplies and reinforce- 
ments to reach North Africa — despite 
the good work of our submarines. It 
became absolutely necessary to throw 
supplies into the island. On March 22 
an allied convoy attempting to force 
its way through from Alexandria was 
attacked by four Italian cruisers, which 
were driven off by the escort without 
damage. The enemy later returned in 
greater force, including battleships, of 
which one was torpedoed. Two enemy 
cruisers were also damaged as well as 
one British cruiser and three of our 
destroyers. The convoy was con- 
tinually battered from the air, but 
sufiered little damage until it was de- 
layed by a fierce gale which gave the 
enemy their opportunity, although even 
then only one merchant ship was sunk. 

In the middle of June another big 
attempt was made to aid the island, 
with the simultaneous dispatch of two 
convoys, one from the west and one 
from the east. The eastern convoy, 
under Rear-Admiral Vian, found its 
way barred by two 35,000-ton battle- 
ships of the Littorio class, four 
cruisers, and at least eight destroyers. 
These ships were attacked by our air- 
craft from Malta and the Western 
Desert. 


HEROISM ON THE ‘THRASHER’ 
On February i6, 1942 the submarine 

' Thrasher ’ sank a heavily escorted supply 
ship and was herself attacked. After dark, 
when she surfaced, two unexploded bombs 
were found in the gun casing : below, (A) 
where one entered and (A-i) where it 
lodged. Position of the second bomb at (B). 
Lieut. P. S. W. Roberts, R.N. (left), and Petty 
Officer T, W. Gould (right, and at C, below, 1 
removed the bombs ; the first one had to be 
dragged 20 feet through the casing from I'A- 1 ) 
to the hatchway at (Ci On June 6, 1942, 
Roberts and Gould were awarded the V C 





A 10,000-ton cruiser 
of the Trento class 
was bombed, and was 
later sunk by a British 
submarine ; the convoy 
reached Malta without 
being actually engaged, 
but of the escorting 
force the cruiser 
“ Hermione,” the de- 
stroyers “Bedouin,’ 
“ Hasty,” “ Grove ” 
and “ Airedale,” the 
Polish destroyer 
“ Kujawiak ” and 
30 aircraft were 
lost. The Italian.s had 
one battle.ship tor- 
' pedoed but not sunk, 
lost one crui.ser, two de.stroyers 
a .submarine. The we.stern convoy 
sailed under Vice-Admiral Curteis. 
The uav'al oppo.sition which it encoun- 
tered was not so serious, but it was under 
constant air attack and eventually only 
part of the convoy reached Malta. In 
the meantime the enemy had advanced 
in North Africa, the Navy helping to 
cover Auchinleck’s fighting retreat, 
and on June 21 came the fall of Tobruk. 


and 

and 



Chapter 210 

HARD-FOUGHT CAMPAIGN IN THE PHILIPPINES 

This authoritative account of General Mac Arthur's tenacious resistance to 
Japanese aggression in the Philippine Islands, culminating in the heroic defence 
of the Bataan Peninsula and Corregidor, is based in the main on cables from 
the Associated Press correspondent with the American Forces in Luzon, 
and Official U.S. Communicpics. The campaign lasted five months 


W E lost the Philippine campaign 
on the opening days of the 
war. More correctly, we lost 
it before the war started. Our foreign 
policies and our military policies in the 
Far East were not coordinated. We 
were not in any proper sense prepared to 
implement our political opposition to 
the Japane.se course of empire, or even 
to defend what we owned.” So writes 
Mr. Hamon W. Baldwin, Military 
Editor of The New York Times, when 
endeavouring, in July 1942, to assess 
the causes of his country’s setbacks in 
the Pacific. He points out that Japan’s 
initial blows at the Philippines, like the 
attack on Pearl Harbour, had one 
purpose — to neutralize the offensive 
power of the U.S. A. The United States 
Fleet had already been weakened by 
transfers to the Atlantic when the 
Pearl Harbour catastrophe further 
reduced its ability to interfere with 
the Japanese drive towards the south- 
western Pacific. 


Japan’s 

Crippling 

B!ow 


The fate of Luzon and Bataan was, 
in fact, sealed just before 1 p.m. on 
December 8, 1941 (local time), ten hours 
after the attack on Pearl Harbour. The 
main American bomber- 
force (rvhich apparently 
comsisted of about 36 
aircraft) was at Clark 
Field, 40 miles N. of Manila. Here the 
machines had been lined up, with cr ews 
starrding by, waiting orders to bomb 
Japanese bases at Formosa. .Vrnericait 
fighters were at Iba Field, rtear by. 
Fighters, with some bombers, had been 
up that morning, but had been recalled 
for orders. While the expected instruc- 
tioms were being issued the enemy struck 
from the air. 


At ten thousand feet, 54 Japanese 
heavy bombers roared over Clark 
Field, showering high explosive.s on the 
grounded American bombers, destroying 
many aircraft and wrecking hangars 
and runways. In their wake came 86 
Zero fighters, which made low-level 
attacks on ground forces and A..\. 
batteries. Simultaneously, other raider^ 
dived down upon the parked fighter 
aircraft at Iba Field. At both aero- 
dromes the enemy left a roaring hell of 
flames from burning planes and, though 
some aircraft were saved, the main 
strength of the American air force was 


gone. Presumably the enemy bombers 
bad flown from Formosa and Hainan, 
while the fighter escorts had come from 
two aircraft carriers. 

Earlier on the 8th Japanese bombers 
had struck at American outpost airfields 
along the N. and AV. coasts of Luzon. 
Even certain “ secret ” aerodromes 
completed only ten days before were 
attacked. By perfectly planned and 
well coordinated operations the enemy 
destroyed some aircraft on the ground 
at every place. Enemy aircraft had 
been flying over Luzon several nights 
before war broke out ; they had been 
located by detectors, and once a forma- 
tion of fighters tried unsucce.sstully to 
intercept them. At Aparri, on the N. 
coast, at the mouth of the Cagouan river, 
agents of the Japanese had prepared a 
large landing ground, which was camou- 
flaged as a rice field. Machines which 
landed here on December 8 w’ere 
operating from this airfield a few days 
later. They were not left unmolested, 
and American fighters destroyed many 
in the air or on the ground. 


Soon after midnight of December 
8-9 Japanese bombers came in over 
Manila Bay and raided Nichols Field 
on the outskirts of the city, where 
American fighter planes were stationed 
for the defence of Cavite naval base. 
The raiders w'ere guided by fires lit on 
the ground by local agents. The turn 
of Cavite came a day 
and a half later : about Raid on 
noon on the 1 0th a Cavite 
heavy bomber force 
cri.ss-cro.ssed the naval base for several 
hours without hindrance. The first 
bomb hit a power station and the 
second a fire station : damage and 
casualties were heavy. Most of the ships 
of the squadron were at sea, but by the 
destruction of Cavite the United States 
Navy lost its only effective opera- 
ting base in the Philippines. Its sub- 
marines continued to operate for some 
days in the island waters, where they 
attacked enemy ships, but most of the 
surface vessels were withdrawn to Java. 
Spies and enemy agents aided the 
Japanese, and a number were captured 



PRESIDENI QUEZON VISIIS GENERAL MACARTHUR ON LUZON 

Manuel Quezon (rightl, though debilitated by a long illness from which he had not fully recovered 
when Japan struck, displayed fine qualities of fortitude and determination. After the evacuation 
of Manila he shared the dangers and hardships on Corregidor until February 20, 1942, and then 
left by submarine to visit other Philippine Islands and hearten the defence. Eventually, from 
Mindanao he was flown to Australia, where he arrived on March 27 
i'futto, Ke'f'ttttnt 
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CHECKING THE ENEMY ADVANCE IN SOUTHERN LUZON 
From S. and S.E. Luzon the American and Filipmo troops fell back to prepared positions nearer 
the capital, mining bridges and destroying roads as they went. Here soldiers ol both nationalities 
are digging pits to take the explosive charges that will wreck a bridge near Nasugbu. (See map 
in p 2og2. Fhoio, Picional Preny 

(luniiiz till' rally tlav^. Radio beams whom were Fiii|»ino re>ervist.'<, green and 
to jtuide cuoiny bomb<Ts to untested, poorly armed and equipped. 
Cllark Field and Cavite. The tew American troops included 

On December O the .TajiaiieM' lauded National Guards from various States, 

at various point' alone the X.W. and the 31st Infantrv, the 4th Marine 

N. coast' of Luzon hetweeii Vis.m and Regiment, and the Philippine Scouts. 

Ajiarri, Three day.< later another force Owing to the laek of naval or air siip- 

landeil at Leea'pe, in S.K Luzon, and port, MacArthur was compelled to fivht 

roiild not be di>lodp:eil. Another ,'taee TePiving action', .i' the enemv o'er- 

m the oiierations beean on December 22 eame opposition and pre.ssed" down 

vMth landmes in force alone Die Gulf southwards from the Lingaycn area, 

ot Jaiieayen, 12.J mile,' N.W . of Manila. American officers did their best and the 

Tiieie were about Sij transports with 


Bataan 


Filipinos fought bravely, but the Japan- 
ese were in overwhelming numbers and 
had indisputable control of the air 
MacArthur was forced back upon a 
strategy of withdrawal into Bataan. 

The official plan had been prepared 
some years before ; it called for the hold- 
ing of Bataan for two months, until 
reinforcements could be sent from 
America, and took it 

for granted tliat the Withdrawal 

United States would ° 

, ,, Bataan 

have the necessary air 

and sea power to protect its troop 

transport'. But it seems that the 
crushing blows at Pearl Harbour 
and the mid-ocean bases, plus the 

enemy’s enormous strength in the air, 
made it impossible to aid MacArthur. 
American commanders who knew the 
truth had a heartrending task sending 
young Filipinos to die on the battlefield 
in a cause already lost. Tho'e who led 
the native troops fought gallantly 

enough, and nerved their men to take a 
heai’v toll of the invaders. 

The movement towards Bataan was 
so well screened that, despite their 
many agents, the Japanese apparently 
failed to detect it. On several occasions 
the invaders might have destroyed 
American and Filipino forces before 
they could have reached Bataan, but 
they did not press their attacks. The 
Peninsula was at that time virtually un- 
defended, and an enemy landing there 
would have blocked MacArthur’s way 
info Bataan. 

The withdrawal began on December 
21 The Japanese advanced rapidly. 


a large .ind powerful naval e.scort. 
De'pite 'trong n-'i'tance by American 
and Filipino troops the enemy made 
lieadway. landing tanks which iinnie- 
diiiti'lv went into action. 

When the first Philippine President, 
Manuel L Quezon, had begim to form 
;i national arniv in 19.35 he had selected 
as 111' advi'ei General Douglas 
Mac Arthur, who had recently retired 
from the post of Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Armv. One of .Vmerica’s aftlest .soldiers 
and a skilful oiganizer. MacArthur also 
ftillv realized the vital importance ot 
tfie Philippines to both his own country 
and .V'ia. But nlthouuh he tackled his 
com|ilex task of rendering the islands 
" impregnable ’’ with characteristic 
vigour and dispatch, political intrigue 
both internal and e.xternal combined 
with apathy in WashiiiL'ton to make 
progress verv .slow. M’hen on July 26. 
1941. General Mac.Arthur was ahruptly 
appointed Commanding General of the 
L'..S. Forces in the Far East, it was too 
late to retrieve the situation. 

MacArthur found himself in com- 
mand of about 50,000 men, most of 



l-ltKOhS OF BULKELEY’S TORPEDO-BOAT SQUADRON 

lohn ‘‘Sht M.T.B.s commanded by Lieutenant 

MacArthur’i nart th t among these operations were the taking ol General 

th^t^rnsnort through the Japanese sea lines to the Cuyo Islands on March ii, 1942. and 
tor Austraha ^ the Visayas to Mindanao a week later to board a plane 

G E. Cox ' ® Lieut. Bulkeiey and Ensign 

Photo, Pictorial Pres^ 
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CAMPAIGN IN THE PHILIPPINES 

The mam Japanese attack was against Luzon ; strong enemy forces landed on the W. coast on 
December 22, and others drove N. from S E. Luzon. Manila was evacuated on December 24. 
General MacArthur withdrew his armies into Bataan, where they fought on until April 9, 1942 ; 
Corrcgidor Island held out until May 6 Davao, in Mindanao, had been bombed, like the Manila 
bases, on December 8. Twelve days later a Japanese force landed here, others reaching 
Zamboanga on March i. Cebu Island was invaded on April 10 and fell on the i8th. Japanese 
landed at Panay on April jy, and on Mindoro on March 7. (See also map in p. 2092.) 


despite terrific losses, and threatened to 
turn MacArthur’s left flank. A stand 
was made along the Agno river, where a 
fierce battle w'a^ fought, but ground had 
to be given to the enemy. \\Tiile some 
units fought a brilliant delaying action 
to draw off the main enemy force, 
Major-General Jonathan Wainwrjght 
(MacArthur's second-in-command) was 
able to disengage his army and make 
his tvay towards Bataan with nearly all 
the guns and supplies. Wainwright 
fought all the way, using a limited 
number of tanks to the utmost advan- 
tage and keeping his line intact. As he 
retreated, he destroyed bridges and 
wrecked anything likely to be of aid to 
the Japanese. Behind his protective 
screen everything possible wa.s trans- 
ported to Bataan by land and water. 

In S.E. Luzon tbe Filipinos under 
Bng.-Gen. A. M. Jones had to fall back 
as more and more of tbe enemy landed — 
at Antimonan (75 miles S.E. of Manila) 
, ... and at Mauban (30 miles 

Landings Antimonan on 

„ „ - Lamon Bay). By the 

uzon ,;ya,s increas- 

ing pres.snre from this direction. Filipino 
troops in the sector were inexperienced 
and few in number, and orders were given 
for a withdrawal north-east towards 
Manila. Many units were cut off and were 
disbanded by their officers. Rifles were 
buried and the officers made their way 
towards the capital, destroying bridges 
as they went. Other enemy forces landed 
at Nasugbu, 15 miles from the ^trance 
to Manila Bay on the the S.W. coast. 

On Christmas Day a determined 
attempt was made to halt the Japanese 
in the south ; near Laguna de Bay 
{see map in p. 2092) American troops 
counter-attacked with tanks, but the 
accurate fire of the enemy’s anti-tank 
auns destroyed most of Wainwright’s 
armour. Henceforth there was virtually 
nothing between tbe enemy and Manila 
but well-paved roads. 

From north-west and south-east the 
invaders were now converging upon 
The capital, which was declared an 
open town on December 26, and the 
civil government withdrawn. Despite 
this, Manila was bombed for three hours 
on the 27th by low-flying aircraft ; it 
''■as raided again the following day. 
President Quezon had left for Corrcgidor 
on December 24. All the ground 
supplies at Clark Field had been 
destroyed by the defenders on Christmas 
Day ; the same night American naval 
units had set fire to buildings and 
dumps at Cavite Bay. Fort Wynn, on 
Subic Bay, and tbe naval station at 
Olongapo were also destroyed, while 
military installations around Manila 
Bay were similarly put out of action. 
J'o attempt was made by Japanese 


aircraft to bomb troop concentrations 
on the roads during the 27th. 

There were occa.sions during the 
critical last ten days of December when 
the withdrawal into Bataan might 
have been turned into a disorderly 
retreat, but MacArthur and his field 
officers held the army together and 
succes.sfully completed the operation — 
an achievement which ranks with the 
subsequent brilliant defence of the 
Peninsula. Wainwright’s northern army 
and the troops from south-eastern Luzon 
under Brig.-Gen. Jones had joined forces 


in the face of strong enemy attempts to 
prevent this concentration at the last 
moment. By 3 a.m. on New Year’s Day 
the task of withdrawal into Bataan was 
finished : the last blacked-out lorry 
convoy from Manila crossed the bridge 
at San Fernando on the road to Hermosa 
in bright moonlight, and Wainwright’s 
engineers blew up the bridge behind it. 

The Bataan Peninsula is 15-20 miles 
wide and about 32 miles long ; its 
area is a little greater than that of the 
Isle of Wight. It is dominated by the 
Mariveles Mountains (4,661 ft.) and. 
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nearer the neck of the Peniu^nla, hv 
Mt. Natih (4,22’) ft.). A road niU' 
down the ea^t eotist. bv wav of HerniO'ii. 
Orani. Aljuciiv. B:danj;a, Pilat, Liniiiy 
and Cahcabt'ii (m'c nnip in pa^e 2(192). 
The fir'it front lini' ran from Moron 
(on the W. eoa^t) to Abucay, with 
,^econdary po-itions on another line 
below Haj'ac iinil I’llar. Tlu".e line^ 
were not contjnnons, but coii.si.-^ted 
of ” fo.Kliole.-)," niiichine-enn ne<ts and 
stionepoints. In the oriuinid main 
defence line the .\nierican.s had Mt. 
Xatib at their back--, jiiviini eood 
observation for artillery tiie. The 
thinks were held bv Filipino divi.sion.s, 
while I’hilijipme Scout units weie 
on the transpciiiiisnlar lines, with 
United States Infantry — the onlv 
.Vinerican infant rv in the Philippines 
Mechanical e.wavators cut out two 
lunway.s on the ricefields behind 
Cabcaben (at the S F tip of the 
Peninsula) for the remnants of 
ilacArthur’s air force — now only a 
handful of fighter plane.s. One hos- 
pital wa.s improvised in a buildinp' at 
Limay, and another set up in the open 
air near Baguio. A. A. guns were 
installed overlooking Corregidor and 
Manila Bay. 

A few of the remaining light naval 
craft patrolled Manila Bay ; these 
were mostly minelayers, with three 
Yangtse gun-boats. A 
squadron of six torpedo- 
boats under Lieutenant 
Bulkeley kept guard off 
shore. Ammunition was fetched from 
Corregidor Is. in small boats at night 
and distributed by lorries, and since 
there were few buildings on Bataan 
everything was dumped in the open. 
Fortunatelv the weather kept favour- 
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able durinsr the-e tense days ot prepara- 
tion for tlie imminent .Iapane.se as.sault. 
when onlv aerial attacks had to be met. 

The loitress of Correiridor, on an 
island otT the tip of the Peninsula, wa- 
first bombed on December 29. when 20 
of the garrison were killed and 87 
wounded. Theie was a heavier attack 
on .l.inuaiy 3, and until the 7th the 
island wa< given little respite. Dav after 
day heavy bombers poiimledthe defences 
but failed to cripple them. The Naval 
station at Mariveles, on the S.W. tip 
of the Bataan Peninsula, was also very 
heavily bombed and the town razed. 
The floating dock escaped damage, 
and although the submarine tender 

Canopus ” received three direct hits 
it was not sunk. Corregidor was at- 
tacked by air again on the 9th and 20th. 

The Bataan offensive had reallv 
begun on .laniiary 6, when the Japanese 
came up with American advance 
positions ; in the cla.sh that followed 
some 700 of the enemy were killed. 
On the loth, when his reinforcements 
had arrived, the enemy made another 
a.s.sault (mainly on MacArthur’s right 
flank), but was again checked and 
withdrew. American artillery north 
of Abucay (on the coa.stal road along 
the Bay side of Bataan) plaved a lar^e 
part in this repulse. On' the 15th, 
with the aid of many dive-bombers, 
the Japane.se attempted once more 
to overrun the defence. Heavv fighting 
went on until the ITtli, when 
ilac.Arthur’.s centre was penetrated, 
the positions being recovered by an 
American counter-attack two days later. 
But the enemy was receiving fresh 
troops daily, as his transports landed 
in Lingayen Gulf and at Subic Bay. 
He opened another heavy attack on 


WHERE AMERICANS AND FILIPINOS HELD THE ENEMY 

Thouijh the story ol the Bataan fighting speaks ot successive lines of defence, these positions were 
mere unconnected series of weapon pits and slit trenches to which the U.S. forces gave the 
name of foxholes They afforded little protection, especially from the air, as the one shown at 
left makes all too clear Right, Filipino scouts, one of whom displays a sword taken Irom a 
Japanese officer These native troops fought magnificently in most arduous conditions 
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the 22nd, and np.xt day, on the eastern 
slope of Mt. Natib, drove a salient half 
a mile square into MacArthur’s defence 
lines. 

Both .Moion and Abucay had been 
taken by the enemy’s first drive, but 
Mac.Arthur ordered counter-attacks 
which retook these key positions. Ameri- 
can infantry drove the 
invaders out of the 
frontal salient, but so 
many snipers had infil- 
trated that it became impossible to hold 
the line ; moreover, the American artil- 
lery observation posts on Mt. Natib 
were lost. The enemy spent his troops 
prodigally, advancing down open roads 
under artillery fire which killed thou- 
sands, while hundreds more piled them- 
selves up on the American wire and 
were killed by machine-gun fire. A re- 
markable counter-attack on the right 
caused the Japanese to draw off troops 
which were threatening to drive in 
MacArthur’s left flank. On January 
26 MacArthur withdrew to his second 
line, which ran across the Peninsula 
from Bagac to Pilar in lower ground 
between the two mountain masses of 
Natib and Mariveles. 

Although the initial frontal offensive 
had compelled the defenders to with- 
draw, it lacked the strength to push 
the advantage farther. In the second 
phase of the battle the Japanese tried 
new tactic.s. After a heavy attack along 
the entire line (Jan. 29-Feb. 1) landing 
parties •s'swarmed ashore during the 
night of February 2, at four points on 
the %vestern side of Bataan — the nearest 
only a mile from Mariveles. Their 
mission was to cut the road, but 
American sailors and marines, together 
with Philippine Scouts, forced their way 
into the jungles and wiped out the 
enemy. The threat — an extremely seri- 
ous one — was countered. At one crucial 
point Bulkeley’s torpedo-boats sank 
several landing barges. Pilots of 
American fighters tied bombs to impro- 
vised racks and hv their daring attacks 






broke up an enemy effort to reintorce 
liis tioops. The Japane-'e called off the 
uiva'iion attempt by orders dropped 
iroin aircraft, and told the survivor^ to 
try to ^-ndni back to the transports . 
few succeeded. There had been an 
attemjited landing on Corregidor during 
the night of January 31, but this was 
beaten off by the guns of the fortress 
and many Japane.se craft were sunk. 

American field artillery on the 
Peninsula kept up almo.st continuous 
fire at night. Most of the guns were 
I onceiitrated on a small open tract ot 
ground along Manila Bay. Some gun 
positions had been hacked out of the 
lungle on the western Hank, but the 
terrain here made the extensive use of 
big guns impo.ssible. and in anv case 
there was not enough heavy artillery. 

There followed a lull of a few days 
until February 9, when heavier a.ssault.s 
were made on front and flanks. The 
American and Filipino 

Lull Before troop.s used the interval 

Onslaught to strengthen beach de- 
fences and to improve 
'■tipply and communication lines. Tanks 
patrolled the shore lines. On the right 
Hank Filipmo .scouting parties pene- 
trated as far as the region bevond 
-'It. Xatib, where the enemy had begun 
to dig in. Ttig bearing of the Filipino.- 
was splendid, and in the few weeks of 
lattle young recruits had become like 
veteran soldii *rs. 

MacArtliur - men had learned that 
they could beat the enemy, given a fair 
chance, and only needed reinforcements 
to stage .strong counter-offensives. But 
It was impossible to send them the 
help they wanted, for the Allies had 
lo-t the mastery of the Pacific. More- 
over, on February 6, nine enemv 
transports had landed troops along the 
biiigayen (!ulf, and as .soon as the-e 
b’nnations reached Bataan the struggle 
lecomnienced on an even bigger -cale. 

Pv now there were five Japanese 
' icisions on Bataan, and another hold- 
er' line.s of comiminication ; in 

■tnila was a seventh enemv divi.sion. 

On the 9th the Jajiaiiese attacked in 
orce near the left eeiitre. but were 
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HERE THE SICK AND WOUNDED OE BATAAN WERE TENDED 

shortage o. tanking water and the very hot weather made the proper care ol wounded soldier, 
extremely difficult The utmost heroism was displayed by nurse- and helpers when, as often 
happened, the ffimsily covered field hospitals were bombed by the enemy Left, three U.S Army 
nurses outside their ‘ quarters ’ At r.ght, Field Hospital No 2, with an ambulance in foreground 
Hhoto-., P/f’.-.s KiifsinnH 

repelled ; enemy " suicide squads ’ tried American aircraft on March 3 attacked 
to work round the flanks, and dive- Japanese transports in Subic Bay, 
bombers pounded the entire line. A sinking three ; two launches were also 
new threat developed with the posting destroyed and many small craft dam- 
of heavy Japanese artillery on the aged. Enemy stores on Grande Island 
southern shores of Manila Bay, near and at Olongapo were bombed and set 
CaMte, whence the guns battered on fire. Some of the newly landed enemv 

Corregidor and other American forts. formations were surpri.sed on March 8 

In a succe.ssful counter-attack during when moving in lorries to the eastern 
February 12 Igorote.s (Luzon native.s) side of the Peninsula; 29 of the 90 
aided the Filipino troops. Some rode on lorrie.s in the column were destroyed bv 
tanks and acted as guides; others, armed artillery fire. Brilliant operations .such 
with rifles and keen-edged holes (knives), as the^e emphasized the fact that if 
held a line in the hilly country on the the defcndin !4 forces could have been 
west of yataan, resisting to the last reinforced and given normal aid in 
111 their “foxholes” — pits to hold one or guns, aircraft and tanks, the storv of 
more riflemen— trenches, and machine- Bataan would have been very different, 
gun nests. W here the trees were too MacArthur had done all that was 
close together for tanks to penetrate. possible, and now he was summoned to 

Iprote volunteers cleared a way with leave the Philippines. He had been 

their bolos. Moros (.scarcely more than directed bv Pre.sident Roosevelt on 

recruits) from the southern Philippines February 22 to transfer to Australia, 
also took part iu the counter-attack theie to assume supreme command of 

and did well in hand-to-iiand eii- the forces of the United Nations m the 

counters. MacArthur’s tanks overran the S.W. Pacific. He had delayed his de- 
enemy positionsaiid the infantry mopped paitiire until he could perfect arramre- 
up straightening the defence lines. ments within his Philii.pine Command 

Ihere was another lull after the 16th. He handed over to 
but artillery fire and dive-bombing Major-General Jonathan ^'^acArthur 
attacks continued. More Japane-e Waiiiwriglit, senior offii'ei Leaves 

were landed, this time at Olonga])o remaining in Bataan Bataan 

and Subic Bay. Fort Frank and the Later, IVe.sideut Quezon stated that 

o her fortre.s-es at tlie entrance to General MacArthur bail accepted the 

yrnila Bp were heavily .shelled from new post primarily in order that he 

the ta%ite po.-itioii. Lpal eouutei- might reronquer the enemy-occupied 

attacks by Aineriean and I ilijuuo troops areas of the Philippines 

gamed .-ome sucee.s.s, and on the 2.3th The General and his party left 

certain advance psit.ons on the right Corregidor on the inght of March 11 b 
wpe taken from the enenp and held ; four of Lieut. Bulkelev's M T B s the 

other- were rel„u,u.shed after mtlictiug remaining two boats had b;,.,', los Tn 

hepy ca.sua!ties on the invader- operations) and sailed for the rend' /vois 

Drinkiug wa er became scarce as the in the Cuvo Islands, off Pan r S 
weather grew hotter and most of the the General were Mr M.. ii' , 

brooks dried lip. The food problem on their little ion Arthur' The resr'Vlh 
the peninsnla was worsened bv the ^ 

pre.sence of many thousands of cnfiliai, technicianT"w"‘'^Lt"'^'' r IT 

refugees who had fled before the J inan of tbo tt q ofheers 

at Cabcaben the rendez- 

' 011 - early in the morning of the 12th 


Leaves 

Bataan 
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GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR’S DEFENCE OF BATAAN 

A general map of the Ph.lippmes is printed m page 2089 General MacArthur, after successfullv 
uniting his northern and southern armies, withdrew them into the Bataan Peninsula comoletm? 
the operation on January i, 1942. After his outposts at the north of the Penmsu’la had been 
driven in. MacArthur took up the line Moron-Abucay, holding this until January 26 aaainst 
violent and irequent attacks by superior numbers The second defence line ran across the 
Peninsula trom below Bagac to below Pilar With some lulls the Japanese attacks continued 
culminating m a final onslaught (March 3t-April 7I which enforced a withdrawal (MacArthur 
had handed over to Maj.-Gen. Wamwright on March 17., On April 9 came the news that the 
Bataan defences had been overcome Corregidor held out until May 6 
ui//./ ,1 !,,, I HK .SfcOMt (InCAT \t Alt '../ I. hr Ihn.lon 


and liid u[) (lilt of tlio wav of (Mieinv 
aircraft. One iM.T.B. li.id diinijicd most 
of its ftici when an mmiv vcsspl had 
liceii thoucfit to he approachin'i. and so 
woiilfl not he alile to continue the 
journev to MmiLiiiao. 

.An .American .siihmarme was due to 
meet the .M.T.B.s at tiie f'livns on 
.March 1,3. prepared to take the party to 
.Australia if nece,..sarv, hut the General 
decided to follow the first plan and no on 
to Aliiidanao. .'^o three of the motor 
boats >et off at du.sk on the 12th : the 
other wa.s destroyed when the sub- 
marine III due course reached the 
meeting place iio.xt mornin", its crew 
bemn landed at Correjtidor and its 
commander ILieut, Schumacher) going 
on to .Australia in the submarine. 

The nest lap, to Jliudanao, wa.s begun 


at 6,.30 on the evening of .March 12. Not 
lonii afterward.s the party sightfVan 
enemy crm.ser and h.ad a narrow escape. 
It was a rough pa.s.sage to Mindanao and 
tlie party suffered much from sea.sick- 
ness. hut between 6 and 7 a.m. on the 
13th the three motor boats landed at 
Cagayan and General Alac.Arthur was 
met bv General Sharp, commanding on 
-Mindanao. Mac.Vrthur left on the ISth 
by air for Australia.* 

Harbour defences at the entrance to 
Alanila Bay were under e.xtremelv heavy 
tire from .Japanese artillery (some appa- 
rently of nearly lO-inch calibre) on 
-Alarch 21. There were sharp skirmi.she; 
along th e Bataan front, and indications 

* Tho alHiv.i description of General Mac Vrtliur’s 
joiirncA from CorrcBi.lur to Mindanao Is ba.sed on 
M . L W lute s net mint in '■ They Were E.\pcndable " 
itlaniish Haniiltoii, Lc.ndonl 
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that the eueinv was regrouping his torce- 
for another offensive. His naval craft 
were particularly active, attempting to 
blockade the unoccupied islands. A de- 
mand for surrender was sent on March 22 
by Lieut. -General Yamashita, but AA'ain- 
wright made no reply. There were mass 
raids on Corregidor by Japanese 
bombers from the 24th onwards. 

On the mght of March 31 the expected 
attack began on Bataan ; the Japanese 
had ample forces and gave them plenty 
of support with tanks and 
heavy artillery. The de- 
fence lines were strafed 
by dive-bombers. AVain- 
wright had expected a break-through, 
and had prepared other positions in the 
rear. Fighting stopped early in the 
morning of April 1 and was resumed 
at nightfall ; the second attack then 
pierced the American line, which was 
soon after re.stored by a counter- 
thrust, pocketing many of the Japanese. 
-Again there was a lull, until the night 
of the 3rd, when a combined offensive 
drove back the American right centre 
some little distance. Landings were 
attempted from the eastern side of the 
Peninsula, but the enemy barges were 
sunk or driven off. Another attempt, 
made at Patungan, on the southern 
shores of Manila Bay, was broken up 
by the guns of the harbour defences. 
The enemy tried many times to land 
troops behind the defenders’ lines, but 
in each case he was frustrated by sailors 
and marines manning the beaches. 

Bight up to the night of April 7 the 
heavy land attacks went on, in what 
the U.S. AA’ar Department termed the 
longest sustained push by the Japanese 
since the initial offensive early in 
January. Sparing no e.xpen.se, the enemy 
drove onwards and continually gained 
ground. That night, since his lines 
had been penetrated and the positions 
could not be restored, AA’ainwright 
ordered a general withdrawal. He had 
received a mes.sage from President 
Boosevelt leaving him free to make 
whatever deci.sion he deemed necessary. 

In a report from AA^ainwright on the 
9th (via Corregidor) it was indicated 
that the position was now very grave. 
The enemy had enveloped the east flank 
of the Bataan defence.^, where the lines 
were held by the 2nd Corps. An attack 
by the l.st Corps to relieve them failed 
owing to the complete exhaustion of 
the -American and Filipino troops. Later 
on the 9th a brief announcement from 
AAha.shington stated that the defences of 
Bataan had been overcome. According 
to a Japanese statement from Tokyo 
the actual surrender of Bataan was 
made by Major-General Edward B. 
King, Jr. General AA'ainwright had 
made his wav to Corregidor, and 



FORT MILLS HITS BACK 

Corregidor Island, on which is Fort Mills, withstood a 
siege of 149 days and held out for 27 days after the fall 
of Bataan. Not till May 6, 1942, did its guns become 
silent. On one day alone {March 20) enemy air 
echelons had made fifty attacks on the fort with heavy 
bombs. I’mn 


on tho 10th he reporteil that all com- 
munications with Bataan had been cut 
for 24 hours. Most of the 3,500 .“-ailors 
and marines on Bataan had been trans- 
ferred to Correuidor during the hour^ 
of darkness. Mhth them had gone a 
few troops and 68 U.S. Army nurse.s. 

At the time when the Bataan resist- 
ance collapsed there were reported to be 
36,853 effective American and Filipino 
troops under Wainwright. Besides 
these there were 5,500 
Personnel .sick, wounded and non- 
in Bataan combatant troops and 

25,000 civilians. Late 
in April the Japanese announced that 
they had taken 53.400 prisoners in 
Bataan, of whom 9,5-53 were Americans. 
They stated that American and Filipino 
dead numbered 5,000; out of 1,677 in 
hospital 986 were Americans. Filipinos 
constituted the greater part of the de- 
fenders of Bataan, the Americans being 
mostly men of the 31st Infantry Regt. 
with the crews of two tank battalions 
and units of self-propelled artillery, and 
.sailors and marines from Cavite. At 
the start of the Luzon invasion air force 
personnel numbered 5,000 ; of these, 
during the later stages of the battle, 
some 2.000 fought as infantry after 
their aircraft had been destroyed or 
(mainly long-range bombers) transferred 
to the Netherlands East Indie.s. 

Food had been rationed after Jaiinarv 
11 ; several shiploads of supplies had 
later reached the Philippines by ships 
which ran the blockade, but for every 
cargo landed two had been lost on the 
way. There had been no shortage of 
ammunition, however. 

4Vith tho Bataan Peninsula in 


their hand-s the Japanese 
now began the task of subdu- 
ing the strong fortress of 
Corregidor and the other 
island forts in the mouth of 
ilanila Bay. There still re- 
mained in the north of Luzon 
small units of American and 
Filipino troops who fought on 
in the Cavagan valley, and 
it is probable that there were 
other pockets of resi.stance on 
the island. An outstanding 
achievement was a 2,000-mile 
flight by thirteen American 
bombers (three Flying Fort- 
resses and ten B-25s) from 
Australia on April 13-14. 

Led by Brigadier-General 
Ralph Royce, they attacked 
Japanese bases and shipping 
at Manila, Cebu, Davao and 
Batangas, and brought back 
44 passengers, including 
American and Filipino officers 
and pressmen. 

The American forces in 
Corregidor comprised (besides 
the naval and marine units 
transferred from Bataan) 

2,275 officers and men of the 
U.S Na\'y, and 1,570 officers 
and men of the Marines. The 
island — an extinct volcano — 
was naturally strong, and had 
been further strengthened by 
well-planned engineering works. Even 
by modern standards it was a tough 
obstacle for an invader. Fort Mills had 
been in U.S. hands for 40 years and had 
guns up to 12-inch calibre and cun- 
ningly sited secondary armament. But 
its strength de- 
pended on the 
holding of the 
Bataan Penin- 
sula, at the tip of 
which was the 
.sister fort of 
Jlariveles, with 
a naval station. 
The island has 
an area of about 
twelve .square 
miles and is long 
and narrow. 
From Bataan it 
is separated by 
the t w o-m i 1 e- 
wide channel 
known as the 
Boca Chico 
(North Channel); 
oil the southern 
-.ide is the wider 
channel of the 
Boca Grande 
(South Channel), 


in whicli are the three island forts of 
Hughes, Frank and Drum. Events 
during the opening stages of its siege 
have been told.carlier in this Chapter. 

President Quezon had taken refuge at 
Corregidor on Christmas Eve. He was 
slowly recovering from a long illness and 
liis hoaltli cau'cd anxiety. On the 
evening of February 20 be left the 
I'-laiul 1)V submarine and .safely reached 
Panav. With his Cabinet he visited 
various islands to encourage their de- 
fence. Eventually, on March 18, Lieut. 
Biilkeley took him from tho Visayas 
to 5Iindanao t o join a plane for Australia, 
where he arrived on March 27. 

Corregidor held out for 27 days after 
the fall of Bataan. It had its 250th 
air raid on April 27 and was bombed 
daily. In addition, the fortress was 
■[lounded by heavy artillery from the 
Bay and later from guns on Bataan, 
only two miles away across the channel. 
From the beginning of May Corregidor 
and the forts in the mouth of the Bay 
were raided from the air a dozen times 
daily. At midnight on May 4 came 
the land attack which finally broke 
down all resistance. First the beaches 
were .shelled to destroy the wire and 
put machine-gun posts out of action. 
Then, in steel barges, Japanese troops 



END OF THE FIVE MONTHS’ BATTLE 

Major-General Jonathan M. Wainwright (right, wearing steel helmet', 
seen here m a prisoners’ camp, took over the command of the Bataan 
and Corregidor forces when General MacArthur left to go to Australia 
on March 1 1. After the fall of Bataan on April 9, Wainwright transferred 
to Corregidor. Photo^ A-'^soctated Fre-'" 
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crossed from the tip of the. 

Peninsula and rushed the 
defence.s. No further news 
was received by the outside 
world until, in the early 
mornini; of the 6th, General 
M a c A r t h u r ’ s H . . in 
Australia announced that 
Correuidor and Forts Frank, 

Drum and Hushes had 
surrendered. Threi' hours 
later the U.S. War Depart- 
ment stated that the 
resistance of our troops has 
been overcome.” General 
Wainurieht had chosen to 
stay with his troops and 
share tlicir fate. 

Some weeks later, in pav- 
ing' trdmte to the oall.intry 
and determination of the 
fortress parrison.s, Pre.sident 
KiMjsevelt di.sclo.sed the 
enormous o d d ,s ajiainst 
which they had fought. 

On .March 15 about a 
thousand 24()-mm. shells 
were fired at Fort Frank and 
Fort Drum ; large numbers of smaller 
shells struck Fort Hughes and Fort Mills. 
Five days later more than 400 240-mtn. 
shells were fired at Fort Frank, while 
enenty air echelons made .50 attacks 
on Fort .Mdls with heavy bombs. In 
the weeks that followed this, fire was 
greatly intensified. Enemy bombers 
attacked Gorregidor at least 300 times. 

Corregidor had been bombed an 
hour or two after the outbreak of war 
m the Pacific ; it h.4d withstood a 
siege lasting 149 day.s, and wfiile it held 
fast the Japanese could not capitalize 
their gains and make use of the fine 
harbour of .Manila for other aggressive 
e.vpeditions. Coupled with the glorioas 
-tand of Bataan for 98 days, the long 
tight of Corregidor gained for America 
(and no le.s.s for the United Xations 
as a whole) most valuable time in which 
to buihl uj) new strength. 

By the conqiie.'-t of 
Luzon the Jajianese had 
.gained their main objec- 
tive in the Phdij)[iines, 
though thi' had been a 
lengthy inoccss. with 
delavs that had placed 
no inconsiderable part 
in slowing d o w n the 
alreadv rapid march of 
aggres.sion. But there 
are 7.(KH) islands and 
reefs in the Philippine 
arcinpelago. and it was 
impossible to comb them 
thoroughlv and stamp 
out all centres of active 
or latent opposition. 
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TWO OF MACARTHUR’S GENERALS 

General William F Sharp, left, was C.-in-C. American and Filipino forces 
in Mindanao, second largest of the Philippine Islands Brigadier-General 
Albert M Jones commanded the forces in south-eastern Luzon, and 
successfully withdrew them to unite with MacArthur’s northern army 
for the transfer to Bataan He was personally invested by MacArthur 
With the Distinguished Service Cross lor extraordinary heroism. 
P/io/oa “ Aero 1 orK : Pictorial Press 


.Mindiiiuio, second large.st ol the 
group, had been attacked bv air on 
December 8, 1941, when bornhs were 
dropped on Davao. The American 
commander here was Major-General 
4V, F. Sharp, with a force of about 
20,0U0 Filipinos and two companies of 
Philippine Scouts. His men were .said 
to be armed with old-pattern Lee- 
Eiifield rille,s, a number of which 
were defective. Ammunition was 
scanty and for artillery Sharp had 
only a few mountain guns. A 
Japane'C force landed at Davao on 
December 20 and drove back the 
dcfenilers. Little information was re- 
ceived until, on January 6, it was 
learnt that U.S. heavy bombers had 
^unk a de.stroyer oil Davao and 
'Cored three direct hits on an enemy 
battlediip Thou on the 20th fighting 
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MACARTHUR’S TRIBUTE TO HIS MEN 

He would have preferred to stay on Bataan till thp la=r ,, , 

become C.in_C. ,n the S W. Pacific. In this poignant tnbuie, in hroVnta'ndTe Lso 
wrote The Bataan Force went out as it would have wished, fighting to the 
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was reported between th-- 
invaders and Genera! 
Sharp’s forces about 23 
miles north of Davao. 

Enemy troops landed from 
four transports at Zambo- 
anga (at the western tip 
of Mindanao) on March 1, 
and warships shelled Bugo. 
Three weeks later (21st) 
American and Filipino 
troops made a surprise 
attack and inflicted many 
casualties on the enemy 
with little loss to them- 
selves. A daring raid on 
the 2oth penetrated to 
within a mile of Zamboanga, 
and there were local clashes 
at Digos. Such raid.s went 
on during the following 
weeks, with skirmi.shes near 
Zamboanga, Digos and 
Moncaya in mid- April. 
On the 15th there was 
the splendid feat by Fortress 
and other American bomb- 
ers (referred to earlier) 
flew from Australia to attack 
shipping at Dav’ao and other 
in the islands. More of the 
landed at the end of April, at 
Cotabato and Parang. 

•As a condition of the cease-fire 
at Corregidor on May 6 the Japanese 
demanded the surrender of American 
and Filipino troops on the other 
islands, and so far as is known General 
Sharp obeyed Wainwright’s orders to 
surrender. 

At Cebu, where Colonel I. C. Scudder 
was in command, the conditions re- 
sembled those in Aliudanao, but there 
was said to be little equipment and no 
artillery. The first landing was made 
on April 10, when the enemy was sup- 
ported by warships and dive-bombers 
and sent tanks ashore with his troops. 
The island had been shelled by a 
Japanese warship on 
March 1. Despite a 
fierce resistance f o r 
some days Cebu fell into 
enemy hands on April 
18. On May 22, in 
reprisal for guerilla 
activities, the Japanese 
burnt the city. Pauay 
Island was invaded on 
-April 17, when landings 
were eSected at Iloilo 
and Capiz. At Mindoro 
Island a small force 
of Japanese landed 
with tanks near Calabau 
on March 7, while a 
warship shelled other 
places. 


end.’ 



JAPANESE CAPTURED IN THE BATAAN BATTLES 

Tbey were g *en lood trom the scanty supplies available for the American and Filipino troops and are obviously in fine 
conation, despite the customary Japanese diet of fish, rice and vegetables. Mrmy conclusions might be drawn from 
this photograph, but at least it offers evidence of the tough task before the United Nations in the Pacific — against 
primitive people such as these, to whom hardship and short commons are natural 
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BRIEF RESPITE ON 
CORREGIDOR 
During intervals between the 
frequent air attacks on Fort 
Mills, Corregidor, this sergeant 
of U.S. Marines (right) teaches 
his Filipinos the mechanism 
of a L^wis gun The story 
of the Philippine campaign 
brings out clearly the loyalty, 
camaraderie and fine spirit ol 
the islanders, who fought 
bravely and gallantly under 
their American commanders. 
Roughly four-fifths of the 
Bataan troops were Filipinos. 
Left, a U.S Army dispatch 
rider Ukes a nap beside his 
mount. his machine - gun 
across his body. 

Phot09, Keystone; Pictorial 
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